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''Were  I  to  pray  for  a  taste  which  should  stand  me  in  stead  under  every 
Tariety  of  circumstances,  and  be  a  source  of  happiness  and  cheerfulness  to  me 
during  life,  and  a  shield  against  its  ills,  however  things  might  gb  amiss  and 

the  world  frown  upon  me,  it  would  he  a  taste  for  reading Give  a  man 

this  taste,  and  the  means  of  gratifying  it,  and  you  can  hardly  fail  of  making 
him  a  happy  man ;  unless,  indeed,  you  put  into  his  hands  a  most  perrerse 
selection  of  books.  Tou  place  him  in  contact  with  the  best  society  in  every 
period  of  history — with  the  wisest,  the  wittiest,  the  tenderest,  the  bravest, 
and  the  purest  characters  who  have  adorned  humanity.  Tou  make  him  a 
denizen  of  all  nations,  a  contemporary  of  all  ages.  The  world  has  been  created 
for  him.*' — Sift  JoHK  Hersohsl.  Address  on  the  Ojammg  of  the  Eton  Li- 
inury,  1833. 
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ScHiLLEB  undoubtedly  ranks  as  the  greatest  genius  of  Ger- 
many. Equally  celebrated  as  a  poet,  philosopher,  and  histo- 
rian, he  essayed  every  species  of  literary  composition,  and 
excelled  i^  all.  His  works  bear  the  unequivocal  impress  of  a 
master-mind.  Their  efiPect  on  the  thoughts  and  hearts  of  his 
countrymen  has  been  deep  and  lasting ;  and,  by  the  common 
consent  of  nations,  he  occupies  a  distinguished  pl£u;e  among 
those  exalted  men,  the  chosen  of  all  ages,  whose  ment^ 
vision  has  "  pierced  superior  worlds,  and  looked  all  Nature 
through."  Without  instituting  or  reviving  comparisons  be- 
tween this  gifted  poet  and  our  own  immortal  Shakspeare  and 
Byron,  we  may,  at  least,  fairly  claim  for  him  an  enrolment  on 
the  same  scroll  of  Fame,  as  a  sublime  genius,  and  a  kindred 
spirit. 

It  is  to  the  Publisher  a  source  of  proud  self-congratulation, 
that  it  has  been  reserved  for  him  to  give  to  the  world  the  first 
uniform  edition  of  the  works  of  this  undying  German  Classic 
in  an  English  dress ;  and  he  can  venture  to  promise,  with 
well-grounded  confidence,  that  the  several  translations  which 
wiU  be  comprised  in  tho  series,  shall  be  no  disparagement  to 
the  great  original. 

The  present  volume  contains  the  History  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  complete,  and  the  History  of  the  Eevolt  of  the 
Netherlands  to  the  end  of  the  third  book.  The  next  volume 
will  comprise  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Kevolt  of  the 
Netherlands ;  the  Trial  and  Execution  of  Counts  Egmont  and 
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Horn;  Wallensteins  Camp;  the  Piccolomini;  the  Death  of 
Wallenstein ;  and  the  Tragedy  of  Don  Carlos ;  all  of  which 
bear  some  historical  relation  to  each  other.  It  is  intended  to 
complete  the  series  in  four  volumes,  so  arranged  that  each 
may  be  independent  of  the  other.  A  Life  will  be  given  with 
the  fourth  volume,  or  as  a  sequel,  compiled  from  the  various 
elaborate  memoirs  published  of  late  years  by  Madame  von 
Wolzogen,  HofFmeister,  Schwab,  Doring,  and  others.  : 


H.  G.  B. 


York  Street;  August,  lSi6, 
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From  the  beginning  of  the  religious  nvars  in  Germany,  to 
the  peace  of  Munster,  scarcely  any  thing  great  or  remark- 
able occurred  in  the  political  world  of  Europe  in  which  the 
Keformation  had  not  an  important  share.  All  the  events 
of  this  period,  if  they  did  not  originate  in,  soon  became 
mixed  up  yrith,  the  question  of  religion,  and  no  state  was 
either  too  great  or  too  little  to  feel  directly  or  indirectly  more 
or  less  of  its  influence. 

Against  the  reformed  doctrine  and  its  adherents,  the  House 
of  Austria  directed,  almost  exclusively,  the  whole  of  its  im- 
mense political  power.  In  France,  the  Eeformation  had 
enkindled  a  civil  war  which,  under  four  stormy  reigns,  shook 
the  kingdom  to  its  foundations,  brought  foreign  armies  into 
the  heart  of  the  country,  and  for  half  a  century  rendered  it 
the  scene  of  the  most  mournful  disorders.  It  was  the 
Eeformation,  too,  that  i^ndered  the  Spanish  yoke  intoler- 
able to  the  Flemings,  and  awakened  in  them  both  the 
desire  and  the  courage  to  throw  off  its  fetters,  while  it 
also  principally  furnished  them  with  the  means  of  their 
emancipation.  And  as  to  England,  all  the  evils  with  which 
Philip  the  Second  threatened  Elizabeth,  were  mainly  in- 
tended in  revenge  for  her  having  taken  his  Protestant  sub- 
jects under  her  protection,  and  placing  herself  at  the  head 
of  a  religious  party  which  it  was  his  aim  and  endeavour  to 
extirpate.  In  Germany,  the  schisms  in  the  church  produced 
also  a  lasting  political  schism,  which  made  that  coimtiy  for 
more  than  a  century  the  theatre  of  confusion,  but  at  the 
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same  time  threw  up  a  firm  barrier  against  political  oppres- 
sion. It  was,  too,  the  Reformation  principally  that  first 
drew  the  northern  powers,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  into  the 
political  system  of  Europe ;  and  while  on  the  one  hand  the 
Protestant  League  was  strengthened  by  their  adhesion,  it  on 
the  other  was  indispensable  to  their  interests.  States  which 
hitherto  scarcely  concerned  themselves  with  one  another's 
existence,  acquired  through  the  Eeformation  an  attractive 
centre  of  interest,  and  began  to  be  united  by  new  political 
sympathies.  And  as  through  its  influence  new  relations 
sprang  up  between  citizen  and  citizen,  and  between  rulers 
and  subjects,  so  also  entire  states  were  forced  by  it  into  new 
relative  positions.  Thus,  by  a  strange  course  of  events,  re- 
ligious disputes  were  the  means  of  cementing  a  closer  union 
among  the  nations  of  Europe. 

Fearful  indeed,  and  destructive,  was  the  first  movement 
in  which  this  general  political  sympathy  announced  itself; 
a  desolating  war  of  thirty  years,  which,  from  the  interior  of 
Bohemia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  and  from  the  banks 
of  the  Po  to  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  devastated  whole  coun- 
tries, destroyed  harvests,  and  reduced  towns  and  villages  to 
ashes ;  which  opened  a  grave  for  many  thousand  combatants, 
and  for  half  a  century  smothered  the  glimmering  sparks  of 
civilization  in  Germany,  and  threw  back  the  improving  man- 
ners of  the  country  into  their  pristine  barbarity  and  wildness. 
Yet  out  of  this  fearful  war  Europe  came  fordi  free  and  in- 
dependent. In  it  she  first  learned  to  recognize  herself  as  a 
community  of  nations;  and  this  intercommunion  of  states, 
which  originated  in  the  thirty  years'  war,  would  alone  bo 
suflBcient  to  reconcile  the  j)hilo8opher  to  its  horrors.  The 
hand  of  industry  has  slowly  but  gradually  effaced  the  traces 
of  its  ravages,  while  its  beneficent  influence  still  survives; 
and  this  general  sympathy  among  the  states  of  Europe, 
which  grew  out  of  the  troubles  in  Bohemia,  is  our  guarantee 
for  the  continuance  of  that  peace  which  was  the  result  of 
the  war.  As  the  flames  of  destruction  found  their  way  from 
the  interior  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Austria,  to  kindle 
Germany,  France,  and  the  half  of  Europe,  so  also  will  the 
torch  of  civilization  make  a  path  for  itself  from  the  latter  to 
enlighten  the  former  countries. 

All  this  was  effected  by  religion.     Religion  alone  could 
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have  rendered  possible  all  that  was  accomplished,  but  it  was 
far  from  being  the  sole  motive  of  the  war.     Had  not  private 
advantages  and  state  interests  been  closely  connected  with 
it,  vain  and  powerless  would  have  been  the  arguments  of 
theologians;  and  the  cry  of  the  people  would  never  have 
met  with  princes  so  willing  to  espouse  their  cause,  nor  the 
new  doctrines  have  found  such  numerous,  brave,  and  perse- 
Tering  champions.    The  Eeformation  is  undoubtedly  owing 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  invincible  power  of  truth,  or  of 
opinions  which  were  held  as  such.     The  abuses  in  the  old 
church,  the  absurdity  of  many  of  its  dogmas,  the  extrava- 
gance of  its  requisitions,  necessarily  revolted  the  tempers  of 
men,  already  won  with  the  promise  of  a  better  light,  and 
feivourably  disposed  them  towards  the  new  doctrines.    The 
charm  of  independence,  the  rich  plunder  of  monastio' insti- 
tutions, made  the  Eeformation  attractive  in  the  eyes  of 
princes,  and  tended  not  a  little  to  strengthen  their  inward 
convictions.     Nothing,  however,  but  political  considerations 
could  have  driven  them  to  espouse  it.     Had  not  Charles  the 
Fifth;  ill  the  intoxication  of  success,  made  an  attempt  on 
the  independence  of  the  German  States,  a  Protestant  league 
would  scarcely  have  rushed  to  arms  in  defence  of  freedom  of 
belief;  but  for  the  ambition  of  the  Guises,  the  Oalvinists  in 
France  would  never  have  beheld  a  Conde  or  a  Coligny  at 
their  head.     Without  the  exaction  of  the  tenth  and  the 
twentieth  penny,  the  See  of  Eome  had   never   lost  the 
United  Netherlands.     Princes  fought  in  self-defence  or  for 
aggrandizement,  while  religious  enthusiasm  recruited  their 
armies,  and  opened  to  them  the  treasures  of  their  subjects. 
Of  the  multitude  who  flocked  to  their  standards,  such  as 
were  not  lured  by  the  hope  of  plunder  imagined  they  were 
fighting  for  the  truth,  while  in  fact  they  were  shedding 
their  blood  for  the  personal  objects  of  their  princes. 

And  well  was  it  for  the  people  that,  on  this  occasion,  their 
interests  coincided  with  those  of  their  princes.  To  this  co- 
inddenoe  alone  were  they  indebted  for  their  deliverance  from 
popery.  Well  was  it  also  for  the  rulers,  that  the  subject 
contended  too  for  his  own  cause,  while  he  was  fightiag  their 
battles.  Fortunately  at  this  date  no  European  sovereign 
was  so  absolute  as  to  be  able,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  political 
designs,  to  dispense  with  the  goodwill  of  his  subjects.    Yet 
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hov  difficult  was  it  to  gain  and  to  set  to  work  this  goodwill! 
The  most  impressive  ^arguments  drawn  from  reasons  of  state 
fall  powerless  on  the  ear  of  the  subject,  who  seldom  under- 
stands, and  still  more  rarely  is  interested  in  them.  In  such 
circumstances,  the  only  course  open  to  a  prudent  prince  is  to 
connect  the  interests  of  the  cabinet  with  some  one  that  sits 
nearer  to  the  people's  heart,  if  such  exists,  or  if  not,  to  create  it. 

In  such  a  position  stood  the  greater  part  of  those  princes 
who  emhraced  the  cause  of  tlie  Eeformation.  By  a  strange 
concatenation  of  events,  the  divisions  of  the  Church  were 
associated  with  two  circumstances,  without  which,  in  all  pro- 
bability, they  would  have  had  a  very  different  conclusion. 
These  were,  the  increasing  power  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
which  threatened  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  its  active  zeal 
for  the  old  religion.  The  first  aroused  the  princes,  while; 
the  second  armed  the  people. 

The  abolition  of  a  foreign  jurisdiction  within  their  own 
territories,  the  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  matters^  the  stop- 
;ping  of  the  treasure  which  had  so  long  flowed  to  Rome,  the 
rich  plunder  of  religious  foundations,  were  tempting  advan- 
tages to  every  sovereign.  Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  did 
they  not  operate  with  equal  force  upon  the  princes  of  the 
House  of  Austria?  What  prevented  this  house,  particularly 
in  its  German  branch,  from  yielding  to  the  pressing  de- 
mands of  so  many  of  its  subjects,  and,  after  the  example  of 
*other  princes,  enriching  itself  at  the  expense  of  a  defence- 
less clergy?  It  is  difficult  to  credit  that  a  belief  in  the 
infallibility  of  the  Romish  Church  had  any  greater  influence 
on  the  pious  adherence  of  this  house,  than  the  opposite  con- 
viction had  on  the  revolt  of  the  Protestant  princes.  In  fact, 
several  circumstances  combined  to  make  the  Austnan  princes 
zealous  supporters  of  popery.  Spain  and  Italy,  from  which 
Austria  derived  its  principal  strength,  were  stUl  devoted  to 
the  See  of  Rome  with  that  blind  obedience  which,  ever  since 
the  days  of  the  Gothic  dynasty,  had  been  the  peculiar  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Spaniard.  The  slightest  approximation,  in 
a  Spanish  prince,  to  the  obnoxious  tenets  of  Luther  and 
Calvin,  would  have  alieiated  for  ever  the  aflections  of  his 
subjects,  and  a  defection  from  the  Pope  would  have  cost  him 
the  kingdom.  A  Spanish  prince  had  iio  alternative  but  or- 
thodoxy or  abdication.    The  same  restraint  was  imposed  upon 
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Austria  by  her  Italian  dominions,  which  she  was  obliged  to 
treat,  if  possible,  with  even  greater  indulgence ;  impatient  as 
they  naturally  were  of  a  foreign  yoke,  and  possessing  also 
readier  means  of  shaking  it  off.  In  regard  to  the  latter  pro- 
vinces, moreover,  the  rival  pretensions  of  France,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Pope,  were  motives  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  Emperor  from  declaring  in  favour  of  a  party  which  strove 
to  annihilate  the  papal  see,  and  also  to  induce  him  to  show 
the  most  active  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  old  religion.  These  ge- 
neral considerations,  which  must  have  been  equally  weighty 
with  every  Spanish  monarch,  were,  in  the  particular  case  of 
Charles  V.,  still  further  enforced  by  peculiar  and  personal  mo- 
tives. In  Italy  this  monarch  had  a  formidable  rival  in  the 
King  of  France,  under  whose  protection  that  country 
might  throw  itself  the  instant  that  Charles  should  incur  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  heresy.  Distrust  on  the  part  of  the 
Eoman  Catholics,  and  a  rupture  with  the  church,  would 
have  been  fatal  also  to  many  of  his  most  cherished  designs. 
Moreover,  when  Charles  was  first  called  upon  to  make 
his  election  between  the  two  parties,  the  new  doctriiie  had 
not  yet  attained  to  a  full  and  commanding  influence,  and 
there  still  subsisted  a  prospect  of  its  reconciliation  with  the 
old.  In  his  son  and  successor,  Philip  the  Second,  a  monastic 
education  combined  with  a  gloomy  and  despotic  disposition 
to  generate  an  unmitigated  hostility  to  all  innovations  in  reli- 
gion ;  a  feeling  which  the  thought  that  his  most  formidable 
political  opponents  were  also  the  enemies  of  his  faith  was  not 
calculated  to  weaken.  As  his  European  possessions,  scat- 
tered as  they  were  over  so  many  countries,  were  on  all  sides 
exposed  to  the  seductions  of  foreign  opinions,  the  progress  of 
the  Keformation  in  other  quarters  could  not  well  be  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  him.  His  immediate  interests,  therefore, 
urged  him  to  attach  himself  devotedly  to  the  old  church,  in 
order  to  close  up  the  sources  of  the  heretical  contagion. 
Thus,  circumstances  naturally  placed  this  prince  at  the  head 
of  the  league  which  the  Roman  Catholics  formed  against  the 
Reformers.  The  principles  which  had  actuated  the  long  and 
active  reigns  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  the  Second,  remained 
a  law  for  their  successors ;  and  the  more  the  breach  in  the 
church  widened,  the  firmer  became  the  attachment  of  the  Spa- 
niards to  Roman  Catholicism. 

The  German  line  of  the  House  of  Austria  was  apparently 
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more  unfettered ;  but,  in  reality,  though  free  from  many  of 
these  restraints,  it  was  yet  confined  by  others.  The  posses- 
sion of  the  imperial  throne — a  dignity  it  was  impossible  for  a 
Protestant  to  hold,  (for  with  what  consistency  could  an  apos- 
tate from  the  Bomish  Church  wear  the  crown  of  a  Roman  em- 
peror?) bound  the  successors  of  Ferdinand  I.  to  the  See  of 
Home.  Ferdinand  himself  was,  from  conscientious  mo- 
tives, heartily  attached  to  it.  Besides,  the  German  princes 
of  the  House  of  Austria  were  not  powerful  enough  to  dispense 
with  the  support  of  Spain,  which,  however,  they  would  have 
forfeited  by  tiie  least  show  of  leaningr  towards  the  new  doc- 
trines. The  imperial  dignity,  also,  required  them  to  preserve 
•the  existing  political  system  of  Germany,  with  which  the 
maintenance  of  their  own  authority  was  closely  bound  up,  but 
which  it  was  the  aim  of  the  Protestant  League  to  destroy. 
If  to  these  grounds  we  add  the  indifference  of  the  Protestants 
to  the  Emperor's  necessities  and  to  the  common  dangers  Ox 
the  empire,  their  encroachments  on  the  temporalities  of  the 
church,  and  their  aggressive  violence  when  they  became  con- 
scious of  their  own  power,  we  can  easily  conceive  how  so  many 
concurring  motives  must  have  determined  the  emperors  to  the 
€ide  of  popery,  and  how  their  own  interests  came  to  be  inti- 
mately interwoven  with  those  of  the  Roman  Church.  As  its 
fate  seemed  to  depend  altogether  on  the  part  taken  by  Aus- 
tria, the  princes  of  this  house  came  to  be  regarded  by  all  Eu- 
rope as  the  pillars  of  popery.  The  hatred,  therefore,  which 
the  Protestants  bore  against  the  latter,  was  turned  exclusively 
upon  Austria ;  and  the  cause  became  gradually  confounded 
with  its  protector. 

But  this  irreconcileable  enemy  of  the  Reformation — the 
House  of  Austria — by  its  ambitious  projects  and  the  over- 
whelming force  which  it  could  bring  to  their  support,  endan- 
gered, in  no  small  degree,  the  freedom  of  Europe,  and  more 
especially  of  the  German  States.  This  circumstance  could 
not  isdl  to  rouse  the  latter  from  their  security,  and  to  render 
them  vigilant  in  self-defence.  Their  ordinary  resources  were 
quite  insufficient  to  resist  so  formidable  a  power.  Extraor- 
dinary exertions  were  required  from  their  subjects;  and  when 
even  these  proved  far  from  adequate,  they  had  recourse  to  -fo- 
reign  assistance ;  and,  by  means  of  a  common  league,  they 
endeavoured  to  oppose  a  power  which,  singly,  they  were  unable 
to  withstand. 
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But  the  strong  political  indacements  which  the  German 
princes  had  to  resist  the  pretensions  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
naturally  did  not  extend  to  their  subjects.  It  is  only  imme- 
diate advantages  or  immediate  evils  thai;  set  the  people  in 
action,  and  for  these  a  sound  policy  cannot  wait.  Ill  then 
would  it  have  fared  with  these  princes,  if  by  good  fortune 
another  effectual  motive  had  not  offered  itself,  which  roused 
the  passions  of  the  people,  and  kindled  in  them  an  enthusiasm 
whidi  might  be  directed  against  the  political  danger,  as 
having  wi^  it  a  common  cause  of  alarm. 

This  motive  was  their  avowed  hatred  of  the  religion  which 
Austria  protected,  and  their  enthusiastic  attachment  to  a 
doctrine  which  that  House  was  endeavouring  to  extirpate  by 
fire  and  sword.  Their  attachment  was  ardent,  their  hatred 
invincible.  Beligious  fanaticism  anticipates  even  the  re- 
motest dangers.  Enthusiasm  never  calculates  its  sacrifices. 
What  the  most  pressing  danger  of  the  state  cotdd  not  effect 
with  the  citizens,  was  effected  by  religious  zeal.  For  the  state, 
or  for  the  prince,  few  would  have  drawn  the  sword ;  but  for  re- 
ligion, the  merchant,  the  artist,  the  peasant,  all  cheerfully  flew 
to  arms.  For  the  state,  or  for  the  prince,  even  the  smallest 
additional  impost  would  have  been  avoided ;  but  for  religion 
the  people  r^uhly  staked  at  once  life,  fortune,  and  all  earthly 
hopes.  It  trebled  the  contributions  which  flowed  into  the  ex- 
chequer of  the  princes,  and  the  armies  which  marched  to  the 
field ;  and,  in  the  ardent  excitement  produced  in  all  minds 
by  the  peril  to  which  their  faith  was  exposed,  the  subject  felt 
not  the  pressure  of  those  burdens  and  privations  under 
which,  in  cooler  moments,  he  would  have  sunk  exhausted. 
The  terrors  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  and  the  massacre  c^ 
St.  Bartholomew's,  procured  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the 
Admiral  Goligny,  the  British  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  Pro- 
testant princes  of  Germany,  supplies  of  men  and  money  £rom 
their  subjects,  to  a  degree  which  at  present  is  inconceiv- 
able. 

But,  with  all  their  exertions,  they  would  have  effected  little 
against  a  power  which  was  an  overmatch  for  any  single  ad- 
versary, however  powerful.  At  this  period  of  imperfect 
policy,  accidental  circumstances  alone  could  determine  dis- 
tant states  to  afford  one  another  a  mutual  support.  The  dif- 
ferences of  government,  of  laws,  of  language,  of  manners,  and 
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of  character,  which  hitherto  had  kept  whole  nations  and  coun- 
tries as  it  were  insulated,  ajid  raised  a  lasting  harrier  hetween 
them,  rendered  one  state  insensible  to  the  distresses  of  an- 
other, save  where  national  jealousy  could  indulge  a  malicious 
joy  at  the  reverses  of  a  rival.  This  harrier  the  Eeformation 
destroyed.  An  interest  more  intense  and  more  immediate 
than  national  aggrandizement  or  patriotism,  and  entirely  in- 
dependent of  private  utility,  began  to  animate  whole  states 
and  individual  citizens ;  an  interest  capable  of  unitiug  numer- 
ous and  distant  nations,  even  while  it  frequently  lost  its 
force  among  the  subjects  of  the  same  government.  With 
the  inhabitants  of  Geneva,  for  instance,  of  England,  of  Ger- 
many, or  of  Holland,  the  French  Calvinist  possessed  a  com- 
mon point  of  imion  which  he  had  not  with  his  own  country- 
men. Thus,  in  one  important  particular,  he  ceased  to  be  the 
iCitizen  of  a  single  state,  and  to  confine  his  views  and  sympa- 
thies to  his  own  country  alone.  The  sphere  of  his  views  be- 
came enlarged.  He  began  to  calculate  his  own  fate  from  that ' 
of  other  nations  of  the  same  religious  profession,  and  to  make 
their  cause  his  own.  Now  for  tfie  first  time  did  princes  ven- 
ture to  bring  the  afiGsdrs  of  other  countries  before  their  own 
councils ;  for  the  first  time  could  they  hope  for  a  willing  ear 
to  their  own  necessities,  and  prompt  assistance  from  others. 
Foreign  affairs  had  now  become  a  matter  of  domestic  policy, 
and  that  aid  was  readily  granted  to  the  religious  confederate 
which  would  have  been  denied  to  the  mere  neighbour,  and 
still  more  to  the  distant  stranger.  -  The  inhabitant  of  the 
Palatinate  leaves  his  native  fields  to  fight  side  by  side  with 
his  religious  associate  of  France,  against  the  common  enemy 
of  their  faith.  The  Huguenot  draws  his  sword  against  the 
country  which  persecutes  him,  and  sheds  his  blood  in  defence 
of  the  liberties  of  Holland.  Swiss  is  arrayed  against  Swiss ; 
German  against  German,  to  determine,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Xioire  and  the  Seine,  the  succession  of  the  French  crown. 
The  Dane  crosses  the  Eider,  and  the  Swede  the  Baltic,  to 
break  the  chains  which  are  forged  for  Germany. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  the 
Heformation,  and  the  liberties  of  the  Empire,  had  not  the 
formidable  power  of  Austria  declared  against  them.  This^ 
however,  appears  certain,  that  nothing  so  completely  damped 
the  Austrian  hopes  of  universal  monarchy,  as  the  obstinate 
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war  wbich  they  had  to  wage  against  the  new  religious  opinions. 
Under  no  other  circumstances  could  the  weaker  princes  have 
roused  their  subjects  to  such  extraordinary  exertions  against 
the  ambition  of  Austria,  or  the  States  themselves  have  united 
80  closely,  against  the  common  enemy. 

The  power  of  Austria  never  stood  higher  than  after  the 
victory  which  Charles  V.  gained  over  the  Germans  at  Miihl- 
Jbterg.  With  the  treaty  of  Smalcalde  the  freedom  of  Ger- 
many lay,  as  it  seemed,  prostrate  for  ever ;  but  it  revived 
under  Maurice  of  Saxony,  once  its  most  formidable  enemy. 
All  the  fruits  of  the  victory  of  Miihlberg  were  lost  again  in 
the  congress  of  Passau,  and  the  diet  of  Augsburg ;  and  every 
scheme  for  civil  and  religious  oppression  terminated  in  the 
concessions  of  an  equitable  peace. 

The  diet  of  Augsburg  divided  Germany  into  two  religious 
and  two  political  parties,  bj  recognizing  the  independent 
rights  and  existence  of  both.  Hitherto  the  Protestants  had 
,  been  looked  on  as  rebels;  they  were  henceforth  to  be  re- 
garded as  brethren — ^not  indeed  through  afifection,  but  neces- 
sity. By  the  Interim  *,  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  was  al- 
lowed temporarily  to  take  a  sisterly  place  alongside  of  the 
olden  religion,  though  only  as  a  tolerated  neighbour. 
To  every  secular  state  was  conceded  the  right  of  estab- 
lishing the  religion  it  acknowledged  as  supreme  and  exclusive 
within  its  own  territories,  and  of  forbidding  the  open  profes- 
sion of  its  rival.  Subjects  were  to  be  free  to  quit  a  country 
where  their  own  religion  was  not  tolerated.  The  doctrines 
of  Luther  for  the  first  time  received  a  positive  sanction ;  and 
if  they«  were  trampled  under  foot  in  Bavaria  and  Austria, 
they  predominated  in  Saxony  and  Thuringia.  But  the  so- 
vereigns alone  were  to  determine  what  form  of  religion  should 
prevail  within  their  territories ;  the  feelings  of  subjects  who 
had  no  representatives  in  the  diet  were  little  attended  to  in 
the  pacification.  In  the  ecclesiastical  territories,  indeed, 
where  the  unreformed  religion  enjoyed  an  undisputed  supre- 
macy, the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  was  obtained  for  all 
who  had  previously  embraced  the  Protestant  doctrines ;  but 

*  A  system  of  Theology  so  called,  prepared  by  order  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y.  for  the  use  of  Germany,  to  reconcile  the  differences  between  the 
Boman  Catholics  and  the  Lutherans^  which,  however,  was  rejected  by  both 
parties; — £p. 
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this  indulgence  rested  only  on  the  personal  guarantee  of  Fer- 
dinand, King  of  the  Romans,  by  whose  endeavours  chiefly 
this  peace  was  efifeeted ;  a  guarantee,  which,  being  rejected 
by  the  Eoman  Catholic  members  of  the  Diet,  and  only  in 
sorted  in  the  treaty  under  their  protest,  could  not  of  course 
have  the  force  of  law. 

If  it  had  been  opinions  only  that  thus  divided  the  minds  of 
men,  with  what  indifference  would  all  have  regarded  the  di- 
vision !     But  on  these  opinions  depended  riches,  dignities, 
and  rights ;  and  it  was  this  which  so  deeply  aggravated  the 
evils  of  division.     Of  two   brothers,  as  it  were,  who  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  a  paternal  inheritance  in  common,  one  now 
remained,  wlule  the  other  was  compelled  to  leave  his  father's 
house,  and  hence  arose  the  necessity  of  dividing  the  patri- 
mony.    For  this  separation,  which  he  could  not  have  fore- 
seen, the  father  had  made  no  provision.     By  the  beneficent 
donations  of  pious  ancestors  the  riches  of  the  church  had 
been  accumulating  through  a  thousand  years,  and  these  be- 
nefieictors  were  as  much  the  progenitors  of  the  departing  bro- 
ther as  of  him  who  remained.     Was  the  right  of  inheritance 
then  to  be  limited  to  the  paternal  house,  or  to  be  extended 
to  blood  ?    The  gifts  had  been  made  to  the  church  in  com- 
munion with  Rome,  because  at  that  time  no  other  existed, — 
to  the  first-bom,  as  it  were,  because  he  was  as  yet  the  only 
son.     Was  then  a  right  of  primogeniture  to  be  admitted  in 
the  church,  as  in  noble  famUies  ?    Were  the  pretensions  of 
one  party  to  be  favoured  by  a  prescription  from  times  when 
the  claims  of  the  other  could  not  have  come  into  existence  ? 
Could  the  Lutherans  be  justly  excluded  from  these*  posses- 
sions, to  which  the  benevolence  of  their  forefathers  had  con- 
tributed, merely  on  the  ground  that,  at  the  date  of  their 
foundation,  the  differences  between  Lutheranism  and  Ro- 
manism were  unknown?    Both  parties  have  disputed,  and 
still  dispute,  vrith  equal  plausibility,  on  these  points.     Both 
alike  have  found  it  difficult  to  prove  their  right.     Law  can 
be  applied  only  to  conceivable  cases,  and  perhaps  spiritual 
foundations  are  not  among  the  number  of  these,  and  still  less 
where  the  conditions  of  the  founders  generally  extended  to  a 
system  of  doctrines ;  for  how  is  it  conceivable  that  a  perma- 
nent endowment  should  be  made  of  opinions  left  open  to 
change  ? 
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What  law  cannot  decide,  is  usuaUj  determined  bj 
and  such  was  the  case  hero.  The  one  par^  held  firmlj^ali 
that  could  no  longer  be  ^nested  from  itr--4he  other  <iefended 
what  it  still  poss^sed.  All  the  lushopiics  andabbeys  which 
had  been  secularized  h^oire  the  peace,  remained  with  the 
Protestants ;  bat,  bj  an  esqiress  daose,  the  nnrefbrmed  Ca- 
tholics pitmded  that  none  shoold  thereafter  be  aecolarized. 
£Yeij  impropriator  of  an  ecclesiastical  fomndation,  who  held 
.immediateljof  the  Empire,  idiether  elector,  bishop,  or  abbot, 
ioffeited  his  benefice  and  dignity  the  moment  he  embraced 
the  Protestant  belief;  he  was  obliged  in  that  event  instantlj 
to  remgn  its  emolnments,  and  the  duster  was  to  proceed  to 
a  new  election,  ezactl j  as  if  his  place  had  been  TBcated  bj 
death.  Bj  tl^  sacred  anchor  of  the  Fircksiastintl  Beserra- 
tion,  (i20S0rvatifm  'Eedetiaviicum ,)  which  makes  the  temporal 
existence  of  a  spiritoal  prince  entirelj  dependent  on  his  fide- 
lity to  the  olden  religion,  the  Boman  Catholic  Chmch  in 
Germany  is  still  held  &st;  and  precaiioos,  indeed,  would  be 
its  situation  were  this  andior  to  give  way.  The  pzincqile  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Beserradon  was  strongly  opposed  ^  the 
Protestants;  and  though  it  was  at  last  adopted  into  the 
treaty  of  peace,  its  insertion  was  qualified  with  the  dedaia- 
tion,  that  parties  had  come  to  no  fbial  determination  on  the 
point.  Could  it  then  be  more  binding  on  the  Protestants 
than  Ferdinand's  guaiantee  in  favour  of  Protestant  subjects 
of  ecclesiastical  states  was  upon  the  Boman  Catholics? 
Thus  were  .two  important  subjects  of  dispute  left  unsettled  in 
the  treaty  of  peace,  and  by  them  the  war  was  rekindled. 

Such  was  die  position  of  thii^  with  regurd  \o  rehgkms 
toleration  and  eodesittstical  properly;  it  was  the  same  with 
regard  \o  ri^ts  and  dignities.  Xhe  existing  German  system 
provided  only  for  one  church,  because  one  only  was  in  exist- 
ence when  that  system  was  firamed.  The  church  had  now 
drrided ;  the  Diet  had  broken  into  two  religious  parties ;  was 
the  wh<^e  system  of  the  Empire  still  exclusively  to  follow  the 
one?  The  emperors  had  hitherto  been  members  of  the 
BcMuish  Chureh,  because  till  now  that  religion  had  no  rival. 
But  was  it  his  connexion  with  Borne  which  constituted  a  Ger- 
man emperor,  or  was  it  not  rather  Germany  which  was  to  be 
represented  in  its  head  ?  The  Protestants  were  now  spread 
ever  the  whole  Empire,  and  how  justly  could  they  still  be 
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represented  by  an  unbroken  line  of  Roman  Catbolic  empe- 
rors ?  In  the  Imperial  Chamber  the  German  States  judge 
themselves,  for  they  elect  the  judges ;  it  was  the  very  end  of 
its  institution  that  they  should  do  so,  in  order  that  equal  jus- 
tice should  be  dispensed  to  all ;  but  would  tliis  be  still  possi- 
ble, if  the  representatives  of  both  professions  were  not  equally 
adpdssible  to  a  seat  in  the  Chamber?  That  one  religion 
pnly  existed  in  Germany  at  the  time  of  its  establishment,  was 
accidental ;  that  no  one  estate  should  have  the  means  of  le- 
gally oppressing  another,  was  the  essential  purpose  of  the  in- 
stitution. Now  this  object  would  be  entirely  frustrated  if  one 
religious  party  were  to  have  the  exclusive  power  of  deciding 
for  the  other.  Must,  then,  the  design  be  sacrificed,  because 
that  which  was  merely  accidental  had  changed  ?  With  great 
diflSculty  the  Protestants,  at  last,  obtained  for  the  representa- 
tives of  their  religion  a  place  in  the  Supreme  Council,  but 
still  there  was  far  from  being  a  perfect  equality  of  voices. 
To  this  day  no  Protestant  prince  has  been  raised  to  the  impe- 
rial throne. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  equality  w^fib  the  jimM  oi 
-A-ugsbiij:g-«aa^jto_have  established  betv^eenthe  two  German 
^cKufcl^es,  the  Roman  CatSoBc'  had  unquestionably  still  the 
Advantage.  All  that  the  Lutheran  Church  gained  by  it  was 
toleration;  all  that  the  Romish  Church  conceded,  was  a 
sacrifice  to  necessity,  not  an  oflfering  to  justice.  Very  far 
was  it  from  being  a  peace  between  two  equal  powers,  but  a 
truce  between  a  sovereign  and  unconquered  rebels.  From 
this  principle  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
against  the  Protestants  seemed  to  flow,  and  still  continue  to 
do  so.  To  join  the  reformed  faith  was  still  a  crime,  since 
it  was  to  be  visited  with  so  severe  a  penalty  as  that  which 
the  Ecclesiastical  Reservation  held  suspended  over  the 
apostacy  of  tlie  spiritual  princes.  Even  to  the  last,  the 
Romish  Church  preferred  to  risk  the  loss  of  every  thing  by 
force,  than  voluntarily  to  yield  the  smallest  matter  to  justice. 
The  loss  was  accidental  and  might  be  repaired;  but  the 
abandonment  of  its  pretensions,  the  concession  of  a  single 
point  to  tbe  Protestants,  would  shake  the  foundations  of  tiie 
church  itself.  Even  in  the  treaty  of  peace  this  principle 
was  not  lost  sight  of.  Whatever  in  this  peace  was  yielded 
to  the   Protestants   was  always   under  condition.     It  was 
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expressly  declared,  that  af&drs  were  tp  remain  on  the  stipu- 
lated footing  only  till  the  next  general  council,  which  was  to 
be  called  with  the  view  of  effecting  an  union  between  the 
two  confessions.  Then  only,  when  this  last  attempt  should 
haye  failed,  was  the  religious  treaty  to  become  valid  and 
conclusive.  However  little  hope  there  might  be.  of  such  a 
reconciliation,  however  little  perhaps  the  Romanists  them- 
selves were  in  earnest  with  it,  still  it  was  something  to  have 
clogged  the  peace  with  these  stipulations. 

Thus  this  religious  treaty,  which  was  to  extinguish  for 
ever  the  flames  of  civil  war,  was,  in  flEtct,  but  a  temporary 
truce,  extorted  by  force  and  necessity;  not  dictated  by  justice, 
nor  emanating  from  just  notions  either  of  religion  or  toleration. 
A  religious,  treaty  of  this  kind  the  Roman  OathoHcs  were  as 
incapable. of  granting,  to  be  candid,  as  in  truth  the  Lutherans 
were  unquaMed  to  receive.  Far  from  evincing  a  tolerant 
spirit  towards"  the  Roman  Catholics,  when  it  was  in  their 
power,  they  even  oppressed  the  Calvinists;  who  indeed 
just  as  little  deserved  toleration,  since  they  were  unwilling 
to  practise  it.  For  such  a  peace  the  times  were  not  yet 
ripe — ^the  minds  of  men  not  yet  sufl&ciently  enlightened. 
IIow  could  one  party  expect  from  another  what  itself  was 
incapable  of  performing  ?  What  each  side  saved  or  gained 
by  the  treaty  of  Augsburg,  it  owed  to  the  imposing  attitude 
of  strength  which  it  maintained  at  the  time  of  its  ne- 
gociation.  What  was  won  by  force  was  to  be  maintained 
also  by  force;  if  the  peace  was  to  be  permanent,  the  two 
parties  to  it  must  preserve  the  same  relative  positions.  The 
boundaries  of  the  two  churches  had  been  marked  out  with 
the  sword ;  with  the  sword  they  must  be  preserved,  or  woe 
to  that  party  which  should  be  first  disarmed !  A  sad  and 
fearful  prospect  for  the  tranquillity  of  Germany,  when  peace 
itself  bore  so  threatening  an  aspect.  -.   . 

A  momentary  lull  now  pervaded  the  empire ;  a  transitory  / 
bond  of  concord  appeared  to  unite  its  scattered  limbs  into  / 
one  body,  so  that  for  a  time  a  feeling  also  for  the  common  i 
weal  retmned.     But  the  division  had  penetrated  its  inmost ' 
being,  and  to  restore  its  original  harmony  was  impossible. 
Carefully  as  the  treaty  of  peace  appeared  to  have  defined  the  > 
rights  of  both  parties,  its  interpretation  was  nevertheless  the  ; 
subject  of  many  disputes.     In  the  heat  of  conflict  it  had  pro- 
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daced  a  cessation  of  hostilities ;  it  covered,  not  lextingaished, 
the  tire,  and  unsatisfied  claims  remaiQed  on  either  side.  The 
Bomanists  imagined  thej  had  lost  too  much,  the  Protestants 
that  they  had  gained  too  little ;  and  the  treaty  which  neither 
party  could  yenture  to  violate,  was  interpreted  hy  each  in  its 
own  favour. 

The  seizure  of  the  ecclesiastical  benefices,  the  motive 
which  had  so  strongly  tempted  the  majority  of  the  Protestant 
princes  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  was  not  less 
powerful  after  than  before  the  peace ;  of  those  whose  founders 
did  not  hold  their  fiefs  immediately  of  the  empire,  such  ad 
were  not  already  in  their  possession  would  it  was  evident 
soon  be  so.  The  whole  of  Lower  Germany  was  already 
secularized ;  and  if  it  were  otherwise  in  Upper  Germany,  it 
was  owing  to  the  vehement  resistance  of  the  Catholics,  who 
had  there  the  preponderance.  Each  party,  where  it  was 
the  most  powerful,  oppressed  the  adherents  of  the  other; 
the  ecclesiastical  princes  in  particular,  as  the  most  de< 
fenceless  members  of  the  empire,  were  incessantly  tor- 
mented by  the  ambition  of  their  Protestant  neighbours. 
Those  who  were  too  weak  to  repel  force  by  force,  took  refuge 
under  the  wings  of  justice ;  and  the  complaints  of  spoliation 
were  heaped  up  against  the  Protestants  in  the  Imperial 
Chamber,  which  was  ready  enough  to  pursue  the  accused 
with  judgments,  but  found  too  littie  support  to  cany  them 
into  effect  The  peace  which  stipulated  for  complete  re- 
ligious toleration  to  the  dignitaries  of  the  Empire,  had  pro- 
vided also  for  the  subject,  by  enabling  him,  without  in- 
terruption, to  leave  the  countiy  in  which  the  exercise  of  his 
religion  was  prohibited.  But  from  the  wrongs  which  the 
violence  of  a  sovereign  might  inflict  on  an  obnoxious  subject ; 
from  the  nameless  oppressions  by  which  he  might  harass 
and  annoy  the  emigrant;  from  the  artful  snares  in  which 
Bubtilty  combined  with  power  might  enmesh  him — from 
these,  the  dead  letter  of  the  treaty  could  afford  him  no 
protection.  The  Catholic  subject  of  Protestant  princes  com- 
plained loudly  of  violations  of  the  religious  peace — ^the 
liUtherans  still  more  loudly  of  the  oppression  they  ex- 
perienced under  their  Romanist  suzerains.  The  rancour  and 
animosities  of  theologians  infused  a  poison  into  every  occur- 
rence,  however  inconsiderable,  and  inflamed  the  minds  of  the 
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pec^le.  Happy  would  it  bare  been  had  this  theological 
hatred  exhausted  its  zeal  upon  the  common  enemj,  instead 
of  Tenting  its  yiros  on  the  a^erents  of  a  kindred  Mih ! 

Unanimity  amongst  the  Protestants  might,  by  preserying 
the  balance  between  the  contending  parties,  haye  proloi^ed 
the  peace ;  but  as  if  to  complete  the  confusion,  all  concord 
was  quickly  broken.  The  doctrines  which  had  been  propa- 
gated by  Zuingli  in  Zurich,  and  by  Calvin  in  Geneva,  soon 
spread  to  Germany,  and  divided  the  Protestants  among 
themselves,  vrith  little  in  unison  save  their  common  hatred 
to  popery.  The  Protestants  of  this  date  bore  but  slight  re- 
semblance to  those  who,  fifty  years  before,  drew  up  the  Ocm- 
fession  of  Augsburg;  and  tiie  cause  of  the  change  is  to  be 
sought  in  that  Confession  itself.  It  had  prescribed  a  positive 
boundary  to  the  Protestant  faith,  before  the  newly  awakened 
spirit  of  inquiry  had  satisfied  itself  as  to  the  limits  it  ought 
to  set;  and  the  Protestants  seemed  unvrittingly  to  have 
thrown  away  much  of  the  advantage  acquired  by  their  re* 
jection  of  popery.  Common  complaints  of  the  Eomish 
hierarchy,  ana  of  ecclesiastical  abuses,  and  a  common  dis- 
approbation of  its  dogmas,  formed  a  SufEicient  centre  oi  union 
for  the  Protestants ;  but  not  content  with  this,  they  sought  a 
rallying  point  in  the  promulgation  of  a  new  and  positive 
creed,  in  which  they  sought  to  embody  the  distinctions,  the 
privileges,  and  the  essence  of  the  church,  and  to  this  they 
referred  the  convention  entered  into  with  their  opponents. 
It  was  as  professors  of  this  creed  that  they  had  acceded  to 
the  treaty ;  and  in  the  benefits  of  this  peace  the  advocates  of 
the  confessional  one  were  entitled  to  participate.  In  any 
case,  therefore,  the  situation  of  its  adherents  was  embarrassing. 
If  a  blind  obedience  were  yielded  to  the  dicta  of  the  Con- 
fession, a  lasting  bound  would  be  set  to  the  spirit  of  inquiry ; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  dissented  from  the  formulsB  agreed 
upon,  the  point  of  union  would  be  lost.  Unfortunately  both 
incidents  occurred,  and  the  evil  results  of  both  were  quickly 
felt  One  party  rigorously  adhered  to  the  original  symbol  of 
faith,  and  iJie  other  abandoned  it,  only  to  adopt  another  with 
equal  exclusiveness. 

Nothing  could  have  furnished  the  common  enemy  a  more 
plausible  defence  of  his  cause  than  this  dissension;  no 
spectacle  could  have  been  more  gratifying  to  him  than  the 
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rancour  with  -which  the  Protestants  alternately  persecated 
each  other.  Who  could  condemn  the  Homan  Catholics,  if 
they  laughed  at  the  audacity  with  which  the  Eeformers  had 
presumed  to  announce  the  only  true  belief? — ^if  from  Pro 
testants  they  borrowed  the  weapons  against  Protestants  ? — ^if, 
in  the  midst  of  this  clashing  of  opinions,  they  held  fast  to  the 
authority  of  their  own  church,  for  which,  in  part,  there  spoke 
an  honourable  antiquity,  and  a  yet  more  honourable  plui^dity 
of  voices.  But  this  division  placed  the  Protestants  in  still 
more  serious  embarrassments.  As  the  covenants  of  the 
treaty  applied  only  to  the  partisans  of  the  Confession,  their 
opponents,  veith  some  reason,  called  upon  them  to  explain 
who  were  to  be  recognized  as  the  adherents  of  that  creed. 
The  Lutherans  could  not,  without  offending  conscience,  in- 
>l  Ct"/  elude  the  Calvinists  in  their  communion^except  at  the  risk 
/  of  converting  a  useful  friend  into  a  dangerous  enemy,  could 
they  exclude  them.  This  unfortunate  difference  opened  a 
way  for  the  machinations  of  the  Jesuits  to  sow  distrust 
between  both  parties,  and  to  destroy  the  unity  of  their 
measures.*  Fettered  by  the  double  fear  of  their  direct  ad- 
versaries, and  of  their  opponents  among  themselves,  the  Pro-, 
testants  lost  for  ever  the  opportunity  of  placing  their  church 
on  a  perfect  equality  with  the  Catholic.  All  these  difficulties 
would  have  been  avoided,  and  the  defection  'of  the  Calvinists 
would  not  have  prejudiced  the  common  cause,  if  the  point  of 
union  had  been  placed  simply  in  the  abandonment  of 
Romanism,  instead  of  in  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  i. 

But  however  divided  on  other  points,  they  concurred  in 
this — ^that  the  security  which  had  resulted  from  equality  of 
power  could  only  be  maintained  by  the  preservation  of  that 
balance.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  continual  reforms  of  oile 
party,  and  the  opposing  measures  of  the  other,  kept  both  upon 
the  watch,  while  the  interpretation  of  the  religious  treaty  was 
a  never-ending  subject  of  dispute.  Each  party  maintained 
that  every  step  taken  by  its  opponent  was  an  infraction  of  the 
peace,  while  of  every  movement  of  its  own  it  was  asserted 
that  it  was  essential  to  its  maintenance.  Yet  all  the  measures 
of  the  Catholics  did  not,  as  their  opponents  alleged,  proceed  from 
a  spirit  of  encroachment — ^many  of  them  were  the  necessary 
precautions  of  self-defence.  The  Protestants  had  shown  un- 
equivocally enough  what  the  Romanists  might  expect  if  they 
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were  unfortunate  enough  to  become  the  weaker  party.  The 
greediness  of  the  former  for  the  property  of  the  church,  gave 
no  reason  to  expect  indulgence ; — their  bitter  hatred  leiDt  no 
hope  of  magnanimity  or  forbearance. 

But  the  Protestants,  likewise,  were  excusable  if  they  too 
placed  little  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  the  Eoman 
Catholics.  By  the  treacherous  and  inhuman  treatment 
which  their  brethren  in  Spain,  France,  and  the  Netherlands, 
had  suffered;  by  the  disgraceful  subterfuge  of  the  Eomish 
princes,  who  held  that  the  Pope  had  power  to  relieve  them 
from  the  obligation  of  the  most  solemn  oaths ;  and  above  all, 
by  the  detestable  maxim,  that  faith  was  not  to  be  kept  with 
heretics,  tie  Roman  Church,  in  the  eyes  of  all  honest  men, 
had  lost  its  honour.  No  engagement,  no  oath,  however 
sacred,  fiom  a  Boman  Catholic,  could  satisfy  a  Protestant. 
What  security  then  could  the  religious  peace  afford,  when, 
throughout  Germany,  the  Jesuits  represented  it  as  a  measure 
of  mere' temporary  convenience,  and  in  Eome  itself  it  was 
solemnly  repudiated. 

<  The  General  Council,  to  which  reference  had  been  made  in 
the  treaty,  had  already  been  held  in  the  city  of  Trent; 
but,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  without  accommodating 
the  religious  differences,  or.  taldng  a  single  step  to  effect 
such  accommodation,  and  even  without  being  attended  by 
the  Protestants.       The  latter,   indeed,  were  now  solemnly 

C [communicated  by  it  in  the  name  of  the  church,  whose 
presentative  the  Council  gave  itself  out  to  be.  Could,  then, 
a  secular  treaty,  extorted  moreover  by  force  of  arms,  afford 
them  adequate  protection  against  the  ban  of. the  church;  a 
treaty;  too,  based  on  a  condition  which  the  decision  of  the* 
Council  seemed  entirely  to  abolish  ?  There  was  then  a  show 
of  right  for  violating  the  peace,  if  only  the  Eomanists  pos* 
sessed  the  power;  and  henceforward  the  Protestants  were 
protected  by  nothing  but  the  respect  for  their  formidable 
array. 

Other  circumstances  combined  to  augment  this  distrust. 
Spain,  on  whose  support  the  Eomanists  in  Germany  chiefly 
relied,  was  engaged  in  a  bloody  conflict  with  the  Flemings. 
By  it,  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  troops  were  drawn  to  die 
confines  of  Germany.  With  what  ease  might  they  be  intro- 
duced within  the  empire,  if  a  decisive  stroke  should  render 
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their  presence  necessary  ?  Germany  -was  at  that  time  a  maga- 
zine of  Mrar  for  nearly  all  the  powers  of  Europe.  The  religious 
■war  had  crowded  it  with  soldiers,  whom  the  peace  left  desti- 
tute ;  its  many  independent  princes  found  it  easy  to  assemble 
armies,  and  afterwards,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  or  the  interests 
of  party,  hire  them  out  to  other  powers.  With  German  troops, 
Philip  the  Second  waged  war  against  the  Netherlands,  and 
with  German  troops  they  defended  themselves.  Every  such 
levy  in  Germany  was  a  subject  of  alarm  to  the  one  party  or 
the  other,  since  it  might  be  intended  for  their  oppression. 
The  arrival  of  an  ambassador,  an  extraordinary  legate  of  the 
Fope,  a  conference  of  princes,  every  unusual  incident,  must,  it 
was  thought,  be  pregnant  with  destruction  to  some  party. 
Thus,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  stood  Germany,  her  hand 
upon  the  sword ;  every  rustle  of  a  leaf  alarmed  her. 

Ferdinand  the  First,  King  of  Hungary,  and  his  excellent 
son,  Maximilian  the  Second,  held  at  this  memorable  epoch 
the  reins  of  government.  With  a  heart  full  of  sincerity,  with 
a  truly  heroic  patience,  had  Ferdinand  brought  about  the 
rehgious  peace  of  Augsburg,  and  afterwards,  in  the  Council 
of  Trent,  laboured  assiduously,  though  vainly,  at  the  un- 
grateful task  of  reconciling  the  two  religions.  Abandoned  by 
his  nephew,  Philip  of  Spain,  and  hard  pressed  both  in 
Hungary  and  Transylvania  by  the  victorious  ^mies  of  the 
Turks,  it  was  not  likely  that  this  emperor  would  entertain 
the  idea  of  violating  the  religious  peace,  and  thereby  destroying 
his  own  painful  work.  The  heavy  expenses  of  the  perpetually 
recurring  war  with  Turkey  could  not  be  defrayed  by  the  meagre 
contributions  of  his  exhausted  hereditary  dominions.  He  stood, 
therefore,  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  the  whole  empire ;  and 
the  religious  peace  alone  preserved  in  one  body  the  otherwise 
divided  empire.  Financial  necessities  made  the  Protestant  as 
needful  to  him  as  the  Eomanist,  and  imposed  upon  him  the 
obligatioa  of  Seating  both  parties  with  equal  justice,  which, 
amidst  so  many  contradictory  claims,  was  truly  a  colossal  task: 
Very  far,  however,  was  the  result  from  answering  his  expecta- 
tions. His  indulgence  of  the  Protestants  served  only  to  bring 
upon  his  successors  a  war,  which  death  saved  himself  the  mor- 
tification of  witnessing.  Scarcely  more  fortunate  was  his  son 
Maximilian,  with  whom  perhaps  the  pressure  of  circumstances 
was  the  only  obstacle,  and  a  longer  life  perhaps  the  only  want, 
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to  his  establishing  the  new  religion  upon  the  imperial  throne. 
Kecessitj  had  taught  the  father  forbearance  toimrds  the  Pro- 
testants— necessity  and  justice  dictated  the  same  course  to  the 
son.  The  grandson  had  reason  to  repent  that  he  neither 
listened  to  justice,  nor  yielded  to  necessity. 

Maximilian  left  six  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest,  the  Archduke 
Bodolph,  inherited  his  dominions,  and  ascended  the  imperial 
throne.  The  other  brothers  were  put  off  with  pet<y  appanages. 
A  few  mesne  fiefs  were  held  by  a  collateral  branch,  which  had 
their  uncle,  Charles  of  Styna,  at  its  head ;  and  even  these 
were  afterwards,  under  his  son,  Ferdinand  the  Second,  incor- 
porated with  the  rest  of  the  fEimily  dominions.  With  this 
exception,  the  whole  of  the  imposing  power  of  Austria  was 
now  wielded  by  a  single,  but  unfortunately  weak  hand. 

Eodolph  the  Second  was  not  devoid  of  those  virtues  which 
might  have  gained  him  the  esteem  of  mankind,  had  the  lot  of 
a  private  station  fallen  to  him.  His  character  was  mild,  he 
loved  peace  and  the  sciences,  particularly  astronomy,  natural 
history,  chemistry,  and  the  study  of  antiquities.  To  these  he 
applied  with  a  passionate  zeal,  which,  at  the  very  time  when 
the  critical  posture  of  affairs  demanded  all  his  attention, 
and  his  exhausted  finances  the  most  rigid  economy,  diverted 
bis  attention  from  state  afiBadrs,  and  involved  him  in  per- 
nicious expense.  His  taste  for  astronomy  soon  lost  itself 
in  those  astrolc^cal  reveries  to  which  timid  and  melancholy 
temperaments  like  his  are  but  too  disposed.  This,  together 
with  a  youth  passed  in  Spain,  opened  his  ears  to  the  evil 
counsels  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  influence  of  the  Spanish 
court,  by  which  at  last  he  was  wholly  governed.  Ruled  by 
tastes  so  little  in  accordance  with  the  dignity  of  his  station, 
and  alarmed  by  ridiculous  prophecies,  he  withdrew,  after  the 
Spanish  custom,  from  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  to  bury 
hunself  amidst  his  gems  and  antiques,  in  his  laboratory, 
while  the  most  fatal  discords  loosened  all  the  bands  of  the 
empire,  imd  the  flames  of  rebellion  began  to  burst  out  round 
the  very  footsteps  of  his  thi-one.  All  access  to  his  person  was 
denied,  the  most  urgent  matters  were  neglected.  The  prospect 
of  the  rich  inheritance  of  Spain  was  closed  against  him,  while 
he  was  trying  to  make  up  his  mind  to  offer  his  hand  to  the 
Infanta  Isabella.  A  fearful  anarchy  threatened  the  Empire, 
because,  though  without  an  heir  of  his  own  body  himself,  he 
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could  not  be  persuad.ed  to  allow  the  election  of  a  King  of  the 
Eomans.  The  Austmn  States  renounced  their  allegiance, 
Hungary  and  TransylvMiia  threw  oflf  his  supremacy,  and 
Bohemia  was  not  slow,  in  following  their  example.  The 
descendant  of  the  once  so  formidable  Charles  the  Fifth  was  in 
perpetual  danger,  either  of  losing  one  part  of  his  possessions 
to  the  Turks,  or  another  to  the  Protestants,  and  ^of  sinking, 
beyond  redemption,  under  the  formidable  coalition  which  a 
great  monarch  of  Europe  had  formed  against  him.  The 
events  which  now  took  place  in  the  interior  of  Germany  were 
fiuch  as  usually  happened  when  eitlier  the  throne  was  without 
an  emperor,  or  tlie  Emperor  without  a  sense  of  his  imperial 
dignity.  Outraged  or  abandoned  by  their  head,  the  States 
of  the  Empire  were  left  to  help  themselves ;  and  alliances 
among  themselves  must  supply  the  defective  authority  of  the 
Emperor.  Germany  w^as  divided  into  two  leagues,  which 
stood  in  arms  arrayed  against  each  other :  between  both, 
Eodolph,  the  despised  opponent  of  the  one,  and  the  impotent 
protector  of  the  otlier,  remained  irresolute  and  useless,  equally 
unable  to  destroy  the  former  or  to  command  the  latter. 
What  had  the  Empire  to  look  for  from  a  prince  incapable 
even  of  defending  his  hereditary  dominions  against  its  domestic 
enemies  ?  To  prevent  the  utter  ruin  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
his  own  family  combined  against  him  ;  and  a  powerful  party 
threw  itself  into  the  arms  of  his  brother.  Driven  from  his 
hereditary  dominions,  nothing  was  npw  left  him  to  lose  but 
the  imperial  dignity ;  and  he  was  only  spared  this  last  disgrace 
by  a  timely  death. 

At  this  critical  moment,  when  only  a  supple  policy,  united 
with  a  vigorous  arm,  could  have  maintained  the  tranquillity 
of  the  Empire,  its  evil  genius  gave  it  a  Eodolph  for  Emperor. 
At  a  more  peaceful  period  the  Germanic  Union  would  have 
managed  its  own  interests,  and  Eodolph,  like  so  mmj  others 
of  his  rank,  might  have  hidden  his  deficiencies  in  a  mysteiious 
obscurity.  But  the  urgent  demand  for  the  qualities  in  which 
he  was  most  deficient  revealed  his  incapacity.  The  position 
of  Gei-many  called  for  an  emperor  who,  by  his  known  ener- 
gies, could  give  weight  to  his  resolves;  and  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  Eodolph,  considerable  as  they  were,  were  at 
present  in  a  situation  to  occasion  the  greatest  embarrassment 
to  the  governors. 
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The  Austrian  princes,  it  is  true,  were  Roman  Catholics* 
and  in  addition  to  that,  the  supporters  of  Popery,  but  their 
countries  were  far  from  being  so.     The  reformed  opinions  had 
penetrated  even  these,  and  favoured  by  Ferdinand  s  necessi- 
ties and  Maximilian  s  mildness,  had  met  with  a  rapid  success* 
The  Austrian  provinces  exhibited  in  miniature  what  Germany 
did  on  a  larger  scale.     The  great  nobles  and  the  ritter  class 
or  knights  were  chiefly  evangelical,  and  in  the  cities  the 
Protestants  had  a  decided  preponderance.     If  they  succeeded 
in  bringing  a  few  of  their  party  into  the  country,  they  con- 
trived imperceptibly  to  fill  all  places  of  trust  and  the  magis- 
tracy with  their  own  adherents,  and  to  exclude  the  Catholics; 
Against  the  numerous  order  of  the  nobles  and  knights^  and 
the  deputies  from  the  towns,  the  voice  of  a  few  prelates  was 
powerless ;  and  the  unseemly  ridicule  and  offensive  contempt 
of  the  former  soon  drove  them  entirely  from  the  provincial 
diets.     Thus  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  Diet  had  imperceptibly 
become  Protestant,  and  the  Reformation  was  maJ^ing  rapid 
strides  towards  its  public  recognition.     The  prince  was  de- 
pendent on  the  states,  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  grant  or 
refuse  supplies.     Accordingly  they  availed  Uiemselves  of  thd 
financial  necessities  of  Ferdinand  and  his  son  to  extort  one 
religious  concession  after  another.    To  the  nobles  and  knights, 
Maximilian  at  last  conceded  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
but  only  within  their  own  territories  and  castles.     The  intem- 
perate enthusiasm  of  the  Protestant  preachers  overstepped 
the  boundaries  which  prudence  had  prescribed.     In  defiance 
of  the  express  prohibition,  several  of  them  ventured  to  preach 
publicly,  not  only  in  the  towns,  but  in  Vienna  itself,  and  the 
people  flocked  in  crowds  to  this  new  doctrine,  the  best  season- 
ing of  which  was  personality  and  abuse.    Thus  continued 
food  was  supplied  to  fanaticism,  and  the  hatred  of  two  churches, 
that  were  such  near  neighbours,  was  fiurther  envenomed  bv 
the  sting  of  an  impure  zeal. 

Among  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
Hungaiy  and  Transylvania  were  the  most  unstable,  and  the 
most  difficult  to  retain.  The  impossibility  of  holding  these  two 
countries  against  the  neighbouring  and  overwhelming  power  of 
the  Turks,  had  already  driven  Ferdinand  to  the  inglorious 
expedient  of  recognizing,  by  an  annual  tribute,  the  Porte's  su- 
premacy over  Transylvania ;  a  shameful  confession  of  weak* 
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ness,  and  a  still  more  dangerous  temptation  to  the  tnrbnlent 
nobility,  when  they  fancied  they  had  any  reason  to  complain 
of  their  master.  Not  without  conditions  had  the  Hungarians 
submitted  to  the  House  of  Austria.  They  asserted  the  elect- 
ive freedom  of  their  crown,  and  boldly  contended  for  all  those 
prerogatives  of  their  order  which  are  inseparable  from  this 
needom  of  election.  The  near  neighbourhood  of  Turkey,  the 
facility  of  changing  masters  with  impunity,  encouraged  the 
magnates  still  more  in  their  presumption ;  discontented  with 
the  Austrian  government  they  threw  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  the  Turks;  dissatisfied  with  these,  they  returned 
again  to  their  German  sovereigns.  The  frequency  and 
rapidity  of  these  transitions  from  one  government  to  another, 
had  communicated  its  influences  also  to  their  mode  of  think- 
ing ;  and  as  their  countiy  wavered  between  the  Turkish  and 
Austrian  rule>  so  their  minds  vacillated  between  revolt  and 
submission.  The  more  unfortunate  each  nation  felt  itself  in 
being  degraded  into  a  province  of  a  foreign  kingdom,  the 
stronger  desire  did  they  feel  to  obey  a  monarch  chosen  from 
amongst  themselves,  and  thus  it  was  always  easy  for  an  en- 
terprising noble  to  obtain  their  support  The  nearest  Turkish 
pasha  was  always  ready  to  bestow  the  Hungarian  sceptre  and 
crown  on  a  rebel  against  Austria ;  just  as  ready  was  Austria 
to  confirm  to  any  adventurer  the  possession  of  provinces 
which  he  had  wrested  from  the  Porte,  satisfied  with  preserving 
thereby  the  shadow  of  authority,  and  with  erecting  at  the 
same  time  a  barrier  against  the  Turks.  In  this  way  several 
of  these  magnates,  Bathori,  Boschkai,  Eagoczi,  and  Bethlem 
succeeded  in  establishing  themselves,  one  after  another,  as 
tributary  sovereigns  in  Transylvania  and  Hungary;  andthej 
maintained  their  ground  by  no  deeper  policy  thaii  that  of  occa- 
sionally joining  the  enemy,  in  order  to  render  themselves 
more  formidable  to  their  own  prince. 

Ferdinand,  Maximilian,  and  Rodolph,  who  were  all  sove^ 
reigns  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  exhausted  their  other 
territories  in  endeavouring  to  defend  these  from  the  hostile 
inroads  of  the  Turks,  and  to  put  down  intestine  rebellion.  In 
this  quarter  destructive  wars  were  succeeded  but  by  brief 
truces,  which  were  scarcely  less  hurtful :  far  and  wide  the 
land  lay  waste,  while  the  injured  serf  had  to  complain  equally 
of  his  enemy  and  his  protector.     Into  these  countries  also 
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tbe  Beformation  had  penetrated ;  and  protected  by  the  free- 
dom of  the  States,  and  under  the  cover  of  the  internal  dis- 
orders, had  made  a  noticeable  progress.  Here  too  it  was  in- 
caadously  attacked,  and  party  spirit  thus  became  yet  more 
dangerous  from  religious  enthusiasm.  Headed  by  a  bold 
rebel,  Boschkai,  the  nobles  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania 
raised  the  standard  of  rebellion.  The  Hungarian  insurgents 
were  upon  the  point  of  making  common  cause  with  the  dis- 
contented Protestants  in  Austria,  Moravia,  and  Bohemia,  and 
uniting  all  those  countries  in  one  fearful  revolt.  The  down* 
iall  of  popery  in  these  lands  would  then  have  been  inevitable. 

Long  had  the  Austrian  archdukes,  the  brothers  of  the 
Emperor,  beheld  with  silent  indignation  the  impending  ruin 
of  their  house ;  this  last  event  hastened  their  decision.  The 
Archduke  Matthias,  Maxinulian^s  second  son.  Viceroy  in 
Hungary,  and  Bodolph's  presumptive  heir,  now  came  forward 
as  the  stay  of  the  falling  house  of  Hapsburg.  In  his  youth, 
misled  by  a  false  ambition,  this  prince,  disregarding  the  in* 
terests  of  his  family,  had  listened  to  the  overtures  of  the 
Flemish  insurgents,  who  invited  him  into  the  Netherlands 
to  conduct  the  defence  of  their  liberties  against  the  oppression 
of  his  own  relative,  Philip  the  Second.  Mistaking  the  voice 
of  an  insulated  &ction  for  that  of  the  entire  nation,  Matthias 
obeyed  the  call.  But  the  event  answered  the  expectations  of 
the  men  of  Brabant  as  little  as  his  own,  and  from  this  impru- 
dent enterprise  he  retired  with  little  credit 

Far  more  honourable  was  his  second  appearance  in  the  poli- 
tical world.  Perceiving  that  his  repeated  remonstrances  with 
the  Emperor  were  unavailing,  he  assembled  the  archdukes, 
his  brotibers  and  cousins,  at  Presburg,  and  consulted  with 
them  on  the  growing  perils  of  their  house,  when  they  unani- 
mously ass^ed  to  him,  as  'the  oldest,  the  duty  of  defending 
that  patrimony  which  a  feeble  brother  was  endangering.  In 
his  hands  they  placed  all  their  powers  and  rights,  and  vested 
him  with  sovereign  authority,  to  act  at  his  discretion  for  the 
common  good.  Matthias  immediately  opened  a  communica- 
tion with  the  Porte  and  the  Hungarian  rebels,  and  ihtough. 
his  skilful  management  succeeded  in  saving,  by  a  peace  with 
the  Turks,  the  remainder  of  Hungary,  and  by  a  treaty  with 
the  rebels,  preserved  the  claims  of  Austria  to  the  lost  pro- 
vinces.    But  Rodolph,  as  jealous  as  he  had  hitherto  been 
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careless  of  his  sovereign  authority,  refused  to  ratify  this  treaty, 
which  he  regarded  as  a  criminal  encroachment  on  his  sove- 
reign rights.  He  accused  the  Archduke  of  keeping,  up  a 
secret  understanding  with  the  enemy,  and  of  cherishing  trea- 
sonable designs  on  Uie  crown  of  Hungary. 

The  activity  of  Matthias  was,  in  truth,  anything  but  dis- 
interested ;  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  only  accelerated  the . 
execution  of  his  ambitious  views.  Secure,  from  motives  of 
gratitude,  of  the  devotion  of  the  Hungarians,  for  whom  he 
had  so  lately  obtained  the  blessings  of  peace ;  assured  by  his 
agents  of  the  favourable  disposition  of  tlie  nobles,  and  certain 
of  the  support  of  a  large  party,  even  in  lAustiia,  he  now  ven- 
tured to  assume  a  bolder  attitude,  and,  sword  in  hand,  to  dis- 
cuss liis  grievances  with  the  Emperor.  The  Protestants  in 
Austria  and  Moravia,  long  ripe  for  revolt,  and  now  won  over 
to  the  Archduke  by  his  promises  of  toleration,  loudly  and 
openly  espoused,  his  cause,  and  their  long-menaced  alliance 
with  the  Hungarian  rebels  was  actually  effected.  Almost 
at  once  a  formidable  conspiracy  was  planned  and  matured 
against  the  Emperor.  Too  late  did  he  resolve  to  amend  his 
past  errors ;  in  vain  did  he  attempt  to  break  up  this  fatal 
alliance.  Already  the  whole  empire  was  in  arms ;  Hungaiy, 
Austria,  and  Moravia  had  done  homage  to  Matthias,  who  was 
already  on  his  march  to  Bohemia  to  seize  the  Emperor  in  his 
palace,  and  to  cut  at  once  the  sinews  of  his  power. 

Bohemia  was  not  a  more  peaceable  possession  for  Austria 
than  Hungary ;  with  this  difference  only,  that,  in  the  latter, 
political  considerations,  in  the  former,  religious  dissensions, 
fomented  disorders.  In  Bohemia,  a  century  before  the  days 
of  Luther,  the  first  spark  of  the  religious  war  had  been  kin- 
dled :  a  century  after  Luther,  the  first  flames  of  the  thirty 
years'  war  burst  out  in  Bohemia.  The  sect  which  owed  its 
rise  to  John  Huss,  still  existed  in  that  country ; — ^it  agreed 
with  the  Eomish  Church  in  ceremonies  and  doctrines,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  administration  of  the  Communion, 
in  which  the  Hussites  communicated  in  both  kinds.  This  pri- 
vilege had  been  conceded  to  the  followers  of  Huss  by  the 
Council  of  Basle,  in  an  express  treaty,  (the  Bohemian  Com- 
pact) ;  and  though  it  was  afterwards  disavowed  by  the  popes, 
they  nevertheless  continued  to  profit  by  it  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  government.    As  the  use  of  the  cup  formed  the 
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only  important  distinction  of  tbeir  body,  they  were  usaally 
designated  by  tbe  name  of  Utraquists;  and  tbey  readily 
adopted  an  appellation  which  reminded  them  of  their  dearly 
valued  privilege.  But  under  this  title  lurked  also  the  far 
stricter  sects  of  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren,  who 
differed  from  the  predominant  church  in  more  important 
particulars,  and  bore,  in  feict,  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
German  Protestants.  Among  them  both,  the  German  and 
Swiss  opinions  on  religion  made  rapid  progress ;  while  the 
name  of  Utraquists,  under  which  they  manage  to  disguise  the 
eliange  of  their  principles,  shielded  them  from  persecution. 

In  truth,  they  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  Utraquists 
but  the  name ;  essentially,  they  were  altogether  Protestant. 
Confident  in  the  strength  of  their  party,  and  the  Emperor^s 
toleration  under  Maximilian,  they  had  openly  avowed  their 
tenets.  After  the  example  of  the  Germans,  they  drew  up  a 
Confession  of  their  own,  in  which  Lutherans  as  well  as  Cal- 
vinists  recognized  their  own  doctrines,  and  they  sought  to 
transfer  to  the  new  Confession  the  privileges  of  the  original 
Utraquists.  In  this  they  were  opposed  by  their  Roman  Ca- 
tholic countrymen,  and  forced  to  rest  content  with  the  Em- 
peror *s  verbal  assurance  of  protection. 

As  long  as' Maximilian  lived,  they  enjoyed  complete  tole- 
ration, even  under  the  new  form  they  had  taken.  Under  his 
successor  the  scene  changed.  An  imperial  edict  appeared, 
which  deprived  the  Bohemian  Brethren  of  their  religious 
freedom.  Now  these  differed  in  nothing  from  the  other 
Utraquists.  The  sentence,  thierefore,  of  their  condemnation, 
obviously  included  all  the  partisans  of  the  Bohemian  Confes- 
sion. Accordingly,  they  all  combined  to  oppose  the  imperial 
mandate  in  the  Diet,  but  without  being  able  to  procure  its 
revocation.  The  Emperor  and  the  Boman  Catholic  Estates 
took  their  ground  on  the  Compacts  and  the  Bohemian  Con- 
stitution ;  in  which  nothing  appeared  in  favour  of  a  religion 
which  had  not  then  obtained  the  voice  of  the  country.  Since 
that  time,  how  completely  had  afi&irs  changed !  What  then 
formed  but  an  inconsiderable  opinion,  had  now  become  the 
predominant  religion  of  the  country.  And  what  was  it  then, 
but  a  subterfuge  to  limit  a  newly  spreading  religion  by  the 
terms  of  obsolete  treaties  ?  The  Bohemian  Protestants  ap- 
pealed to  the  verbal  guarantee  of  Maximilian,  and  the  reU- 
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gious  freedom  of  the  Germans,  ^th  whom  diey  argued  they 
ought  to  he  on  a  footing  of  equality.  It  was  in  vain — ^their 
appeal  was  dismissed. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  afiairs.  in  Bohemia,  when  Matthias, 
already  master  of  Hungary,  Austria,  and  Moravia,  appeared 
in  OoUin,  to  raise  the  Bohemian  Estates  also  against  ^e  Em- 
peror.' The  embarrassment  of  the  latter  was  now  at  its 
height.  Abandoned  by  all  his  other  subjects,  he  placed  his 
last  hopes  on  the  Bohemians,  who,  it  might  be  foreseen, 
would  take  advantage  of  his  necessities  to  enforce  their  own 
demands.  After  an  interval  of  many  years,  he  once  more 
appeared  publicly  in  the  Diet  at  Prague ;  and  to  convince  the 
people  that  he  was  really  still  in  existence,  orders  were  given 
that  all  the  windows  should  be  opened  in  the  streets  through 
which  he  was  to  pass — ^proof  enough  how  far  things  had  gone 
with  him.  The  event  justified  his  fears.  The  Estates,  con- 
scious of  their  own  power,  refused  to  take  a  single  step  until 
their  privileges  were  confirmed,  and  religious  toleration  fully 
assured  to  tibem.  It  was  in  vain  to  have  recourse  now  to 
the  old  system  of  evasion.  The  Emperor's  fate  was  in  their 
hands,  and  he  must  yield  to  necessity.  At  present,  how- 
ever, he  only  granted  their  other  demands — ^religious  matters 
he  reserved  for  consideration  at  the  next  Diet. 

The  Bohemians  now  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  a  bloody  war  between  the  two  brothers  was  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out.  But  Bodolph,  who  feared  nothing  so 
much  as  remaining  in  this  slavish  dependence  on  the  Estates, 
waited  not  for  a  warlike  issue,  but  hastened  to  effect  a  recon- 
ciliation with  his  brother  by  more  peaceable  means.  By  a 
formal  act  of  abdication  he  resigned  to  Matthias,  what  indeed 
he  had  no  chance  of  wresting  from  him,  Austria  and  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary,  and  acknowledged  him  as  his  successor 
to  the  crown  of  Bohemia. 

Dearly  enough  had  the  Emperor  extricated  himself  from 
one  difficulty,  only  to  get  immediately  involred  in  another. 
The  settlement  of  the  religious  affairs  of  Bohemia  had  been 
referred  to  the  next  Diet,  which  was  held  in  1609.  The  re- 
formed Bohemians  demanded  the  free  exercise  of  their 
jfoith,  as  under  the  former  emperors ;  a  Consistory  of  their 
own;  the  cession  of  the  University  of  Prague;  and  the 
right  of  electing  Defetiders,  or  Protectors  of  Liberty,  from  their 
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own  body.  The  answer  was  the  same  as  before;  for  the 
timid  Emperor  was  now  entirely  fettered  by  the  onreformed 
party.  HoweTsr  often,  and  in  however  threatening  language 
the  Estates  renewed  their  remonstrances,  the  Emperor  per- 
sisted in  his  first  declaration  of  granting  nothing  beyond  the 
old  compacts.  The  Diet  broke  up  without  coming  to  a  de- 
cision ;  and  the  Estates,  exasperated  against  the  Emperor, 
arranged  a  general  meeting  at  Prague,  upon  their  own  au^ 
thority,  to  right  lliemselyes. 

They  appeared  at  Prague  in  great  force.  In  defiance  of 
the  impensd  prohibition,  they  carried  on  their  deliberations 
almost  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  Emperor.  The  yield- 
ing compliance  which  he  began  to  show,  only  proved  how 
much  they  wero  feared,  and  increased  their  audacity.  Tet 
on  the  main  point  he  romained  inflexible.  They  fulfilled 
their  threats,  and  at  last  resolved  to  establish,  by  their  own 
power,  the  free  and  universal  exercise  of  their  religion,  and 
to  abandon  the  Emperor  to  his  necessities  until  he  should 
confirm  this  resolution.  They  even  went  fiirther,  and  elected 
for  themselves  the  Defendebs  which  the  Emperor  had  re- 
fused them.  Ten  were  nominated  by  each  of  the  three  Es- 
tates ;  they  also  determined  to  raise,  as  soon  as  possible,  an 
armed  force,  at  the  head  of  which  Count  Thum,  the  chief 
organizer  of  the  revolt,  should  be  placed  as  general  defender 
of  the  liberties  of  Bohemia.  Their  determination  brought 
.  the  Emperor  to  submission,  to  which  he  was  now  counselled 
even  by  the  Spaniards.  Apprehensive  lest  the  exasperated 
Estates  should  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  King 
of  Hungary,  he  signed  the  memorable  Letter  of  Majesty  for 
Bohemia,  by  which,  under  the  successors  of  the  Emperor, 
that  people  justified  their  robellion. 

The  Bohemian  Confession,  which  the  States  had  laid  before 
the  Emperor  Maximilian,  was,  by  the  Letter  of  Majesty, 
placed  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  olden  profession. 
The  Utraquists,  for  by  this  title  the  Bohemian  Protestants 
continued  to  designate  themselves,  were  put  in  possession  of 
the  University  of  Prague,  and  allowed  a  Consistory  of  their 
own,  entirely  independent  of  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  that 
city.  All  the  churches  in  the  cities,  villages,  and  market 
towns,  which  they  held  at  the  date  of  the  letter,  were  secured 
to  them ;  and  if  in  addition  they  wished  to  erect  others,  it  was 
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peiTnitted  to  the  nobles,  and  knights,  and  the  free  cities  to  do 
80.  This  last  clause  in  the  Letter  of  Majesty  gave  rise  to 
the  unfortunate  disputes  ^hich  subsequently  rekindled  the 
flames  of  war  in  Europe. 

The  Letter  of  Majesty  erected  the  Protestant  part  of 
Bohemia  into  a  kind  of  republic.  The  States  had  learned 
to  feel  the  power  which  they  gained  by  perseverance,  unity, 
and  harmony  in  their  measures.  The  Emperor  now  retained 
little  more  than  the  shadow  of  his  sovereign  authority ;  while 
by  the  new  dignity  of  the  so-called  defenders  of  liberty,  a  dan- 
gerous stimulus  was  given  to  the  spirit  of  revolt.  The  ex- 
ample and  success  of  Bohemia  afforded  a  tempting  seduction 
to  the  other  hereditary  dominions  of  Austria,  and  all  at- 
tempted by  similar  means  to  extort  similar  privileges.  The 
spirit  of  liberty  spread  from  one  province  to  another ;  and  as 
it  was  chiefly  the  disunion  among  the  Austrian  princes  that 
had  enabled  the  Protestants  so  materially  to  improve  their 
advantages,  they  now  hastened  to  effect  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Hungaiy.    . 

But  the  reconciliation  could  not  be  sincere.  The  wrong 
was  too  great  l  to  be  forgiven,  and  Eodolph '  continued  to 
nourish  at  heart  an  unextinguishable  hatred  of  Matthias. 
With  grief  and  indignation  he  brooded  over  the  thought, 
that  the  Bohemian  sceptre  was  finally  to  descend  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemy;  and  the  prospect  was  not  more  con- 
soling, even  if  Matthias  should  die  without  issue.  In  that 
case,  Ferdinand,  Archduke  of  Gratz,  whom  he  equally  dis- 
liked, was  the  head  of  the  family.  To  exclude  the  latter 
as  well  as  Matthias  from  the  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Bohemia,  he  fell  upon  the  project  of  diverting  that  in- 
heritance to  Ferdinand*s  brother,  the  Archduke  Leopold, 
Bishop  of  Passau,  who  among  all  his  relatives  had  ever  been 
the  dearest  and  most  deserving.  The  prejudices  of  the 
Bohemians  in  favour  of  the  elective  freedom  of  their  crown, 
and  their  attachment  to  Leopold's  person,  seemed  to  favour 
^is  scheme,  in  which  Eodolph  consulted  rather  his  own 
partiality  and  vindictiveness  than  the  good  of  his  house. 
But  to  carry  out  this  project,  a  militaiy  force  was  requisite, 
and  Eodolph  actually  assembled  an  army  in  the  bishopric  of 
Passau.  The  object  of  this  force  was  hidden  from  ail.  An 
inroad,  however,  which,  for  want  of  pay,  it  made  suddenly  and 
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mthout  the  Emperor  s  knowledge  into  Bohemia,  and  the 
outrages  which  it  there  committed,  stirred  up  the  whole 
kingdom  i^ainst  him.  In  vain  he  asserted  his  innoc^ice 
to  Uie  Bohemian  Estates ;  they  would  not  helieye  his  pro- 
testations :  vainly  did  he  attempt  to  restrain  the  violence  of 
his  soldieiy ;  they  disregarded  his  orders.  Persuaded  that 
the  Emperor's  object  was  to  annul  the  Letter  of  Majesty,  the 
Protectors  of  Liberty  armed  the  whole  of  Protestant  Bohemia, 
and  invited  Matthias  into  the  countiy.  After  the  dispersion 
of  the  force  he  had  collected  at  Passau,  the  Emperor  re- 
mained helpless  at  Prague,  where  he  was  kept  shut  up  like 
a  prisoner  in  his  palace,  and  separated  from  all  his  coun- 
cillors. Li  the  meantime,  Matthias  entered  Prague  amidst 
universid  rejoicings,  where  Eodolph  was  soon  aftierwards 
weak  enough  to  acknowledge  him  King  of  Bohemia.  So 
hard  a  fate  befell  this  Emperor ;  he  was  compelled,  during 
his  life,  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  enemy  that  very  throne, 
of  which  he  had  been  endeavouring  to  deprive  him  after  his 
own  death.  To  complete  his  degradation,  he  was  obliged, 
by  a  personal  act  of  renunciation,  to  release  his  subjects  in 
Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  Lusatia  from  their  allegiance,  and  he 
did  it  with  a  broken  heart.  All,  even  those  he  thought  he 
had  most  attached  to  his  person,  had  abandoned  him.  When 
he  had  signed  the  instrument,  he  threw  his  hat  upon  the 
ground,  and  gnawed  the  pen  which  had  rendered  so  shameful 
a  service. 

While  Bodolph  thus  lost  one  hereditaiy  dominion  after 
anotherj  the  imperial  dignity  was  not  much  better  main- 
tained by  him.  Each  of  the  religious  parties  into  which 
Germany  was  divided,  continued  its  efforts  to  advance  itself 
at  the  expense  of  the  other,  or  to  guard  against  its  attacks. 
The  weaker  the  hand  that  held  the  sceptre,  and  the  more  the 
Protestants  and  Eoman  Catholics  felt  Uiey  were  left  to  them- 
selves, the  more  vigilant  necessarily  became  their  watch- 
fulness, and  the  greater  their  distrust  of  each  other.  It  was 
enough  that  the  Emperor  was  ruled  by  Jesuits,  and  was 
guided  by  Spanish  counsels,  to  excite  the  apprehension  of 
the  Protestants,  and  to  afford  a  pretext  for  hostility.  The 
inconsiderate  zeal  of  the  Jesuits,  which  in  the  pulpit  and  by 
the  press  disputed  the  validity  of  the  religious  peace,  in- 
creased this  distrust,  and  caused  them  to  see  a  dangerous 
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design  in  the  most  indifferent  measures  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Every  step  taken  in  the  hereditary  dominions 
of  the  Emperor,  for  the  repression  of  the  reformed  religion, 
was  sure  to  draw  the  attention  of  all  the  Protestants  of 
Germany;  and  this  powerful  support  which  the  reformed 
suhjects  of  Austria  met,  or  expected  to  meet  with  from  their 
religious  confederates  in  the  rest  of  Germany,  was  no  small 
cause  of  their  confidence,  and  of  the  rapid  success  of  Matthias. 
It  was  the  general  belief  of  the  Empire,  that  they  owed  the 
long  enjoyment  of  the  religious  peace  merely  to  the  diffi*- 
culties  in  which  the  Emperor  was  placed  by  the  internal 
troubles  in  his  dominions,  and  consequently  they  were  in  no 
haste  to  relieye  him  from  them. 

Almost  all  the  affairs  of  the  Diet  were  neglected,  either 
through  the  procrastination  of  the  Emperor,  or  through  the 
fiEtult  of  the  Protestant  Estates,  who  had  determined  to  make 
no  provision  for  the  common  wants  of  the  Empire  till  their 
own  grievances  were  removed.  These  grievances  related 
principally  to  the  misgovemment  of  the  Emperor;  the 
violation  of  the  religious  treaty,  and  the  usurpatious  pre- 
sumption of  the  Imperial  Aulic  Council,  which  in  the  pre- 
sent reign  had  begun  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  at  the  ei^ense 
of  the  Imperial  Chamber.  Formerly,  in  all  disputes  between 
the  Estates,  which  could  not  be  settled  by  club  law,  the 
emperors  had  decided  in  the  last  resort  of  themselves,  if 
the  case  were  trifling,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  princes,  if 
it  were  important;  or  they  determined  them  by  imperial 
judges  who  followed  the  court  This  superior  jurisdiction 
they  had,  in  the  end  of  the  flfteenth  century,  assigned  to  a 
regular  and  permanent  tribunal,  the  Impenal  Chamber  of 
Spires,  in  which  the  Estates  of  the  Empire,  that  they  might 
not  be  oppressed  by  the  arbitrary  appointment  of  the  Em- 
peror, had  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  electing  the 
assessors,  and  of  periodically  reviewing  its  decrees.  By  the 
religious  peace,  these  rights  of  the  Estates,  (called  the  rights 
of  presentation  and  visitation,)  were  extended  also  to  the 
LuUierans,  so  that  Protestant  judges  had  a  voice  in  Pro- 
testant causes,  and  a  seeming  equality  obtained  for  b^th 
religions  in  this  supreme  tribunal. 

But  the  enemies  of  the  Reformation  and  of  the  freedom  of 
the  Estates,  vigilant  to  take  advantage  of  every  incident  that 
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&TOured  their  views,  soon  found  means  to  neutralize  the 
beneficial  eifects  of  this  institution.  A  supreme  jurisdiction 
over  the  Imperial  States  was  giaduallj  and  skilfully  usurped 
by  a  private  imperial  tribunal,  the  AuHc  Council  in  Vienna, 
a  court  at  first  intended  merely  to  advise  the  Emperor  in 
the  exercise  of  his  undoubted,  imperial,  and  personal  pre- 
rogatives ;  a  court,  whose  members  being  appointed  and  paid 
by  him,  had  no  law  but  the  interest  of  their  master,  and  no 
standard  of  equity  but  the  advancement  of  the  unreformed 
religion  of  which  they  were  partisans.  Before  the  Aulic 
Council  were  now  brought  several  suits  originating  between 
Estates  differing  in  religion,  and  which,  therefore,  properly 
belonged  to  the  Imperial  Chamber.  It  was  not  surprising  i£ 
the  decrees  of  this  tribunal  bore  traces  of  their  origin ;  if  the 
interests  of  the  Roman  Church  and  of  the  Emperor  were  pre- 
ferred to  justice  by  Roman  Catholic  judges,  and  the  creatures 
of  the  Emperor.  Although  all  the  Estates  of  Germany 
seemed  to  have  equal  cause  for  resisting  so  perilous 
an  abuse,  the  Protestants  alone,  who  most  sensibly  felt  it, 
and  even  these  not  all  at  once  and  in  a  body,  came  forward 
as  the  defenders  of  German  liberty,  which  the  establishment 
of  so  arbitrary  a  tribunal  had  outraged  in  its  most  sacred 
point,  the  administration  of  justice.  In  fact,  Germany  would 
have  had  little  cause  to  congratulate  itself  upon  the  abolition 
of  dub-law,  and  in  the  institution  of  the  Imperial  Chamber, 
if  an  arbitrary  tribunal  of  the  Emperor  was  allowed  to  in- 
terfere with  the  latter.  The  Estates  of  the  German  Empire 
would  indeed  have  benefited  little  upon  the  days  of  barbarism, 
if  the  Chamber  of  Justice  in  which  they  sat  along  with  the 
Emperor  as  judges,  and  for  which  they  had  abandoned  their 
ori^nal  princely  prerogative,  should  cease  to  be  a  court  of  the 
last  resort.  But  the  strangest  contradictions  were  at  this 
date  to  be  found  in  the  minds  of  men.  The  name  of  Em- 
peror, a  remnant  of  Roman  despotism,  was  still  associated 
with  an  idea  of  autocracy,  which,  though  it  formed  a  ridi- 
culous inconsistency  with  the  privileges  of  the  Estates,  was 
nevertheless  argued  for  by  jurists,  difrased  by  the  partisans  of 
despotism,  and  believed  by  the  ignorant. 

To  these  general  grievances  was  gradually  added  a 
chain  of  singular  incidents,  which  at  length  converted 
the.  anxiety  of  the  Protestants  into  utter  distrust.     During 
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the  Spanish  persecutioiis  in  the  Netherlands,  several  Protesfr 
ant  families  had  taken  refuge  in  Aix-la-Ghapelle,  an  imperial 
city,  and  attached  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  fiedth,  'where  they  set- 
tled and  insensihly  extended  their  adherents.  Having  succeeded 
hy  stratagem  in  introducing  some  of  their  members  into  the 
municipal  council,  they  demanded  a  church  and  the  public 
exercise  of  their  worship,  and  the  demand  being  imfevourably 
received,  they  succeeded  by  violence  in  enforcing  it,  and  also 
in  usurping  the  entire  government  of  the  city.  To  see  so  im- 
portant a  city  in  Protestant  hands  was  too  heavy  a  blow 
for  the  Emperor  and  the  Eoman  Catholics.  After  all  the 
Emperor's  requests  and  commands  for  the  restoration  of  the 
olden  government  had  proved  inefifectual,  the  Aulic  Council 
proclaimed  the  city  imder  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  put  in  force  till  the  following  reign. 
^  Of  yet  greater  importance  were  two  other  attempts  of 
the  Protestants  to  extend  their  influence  and  their  power. 
The  Elector  Gebhard,  of  Cologne,  (bom  Truchsess*  of  Wald- 
burg,)  conceived  for  the  young  Countess  Agnes,  of  Mansfield, 
Canoness  of  Gerresheim,  a  passion  which  was  not  unretumed. 
As  the  eyes  of  all  Germany  were  directed  to  this  intercourse, 
the  brodiers  of  the  Countess,  two  zealous  Calvinists,  de- 
manded satisfEu^tion  for  the  injured  honour  of  their  house, 
which,  as  long  as  the  elector  remained  a  Eoman  Catholic 
prelate,  could  not  be  repaired  by  marriage.  They  threatened 
the  elector  they  would  wash  out  this  stain  in  his  blood  and 
their  sister's,  unless  he  either  abandoned  all  further  connexion 
with  the  coimtess,  or  consented  to  re-establish  her  reputa- 
tion at  the  altar.  The  elector,  indifferent  to  all  the  conse- 
quences of  this  step,  listened  to  nothing  but  the  voice  of  love. 
Whether  it  was  in  consequence  of  his  previous  inclination  to  the 
reformed  doctrines,  or  that  the  charms  of  his  mistress  alone 
effected  this  wonder,  he  renounced  the  Eoman  Catholic  faith, 
and  led  the  beautiful  Agnes  to  the  altar. 

This  event  was  of  the  greatest  importance.  By  the  letter 
of  the  clause  reserving  the  ecclesiastical  states  from  the  gene- 
ral operation  of  the  religious  peace,  the  elector  had,  by  his 
apostacy,  forfeited  all  right  to  the  temporalities  of  his  bishop- 
ric ;  and  if,  in  any  case,  it  was  important  for  the  Catholics  to 

*  Grand-master  of  the  kitchen. 
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enforce  the  clause,  it  was  so  especially  in  the  case  of 
electorates.  On  the  other  hand,  the  relinquishment  of 
80  high  a  dignity  was  a  severe  sacrifice,  and  peculiarly  so  in 
the  case  of  a  tender  husband,  who  had  wished  to  enhance  the 
value  of  his  heart  and  hand  by  the  gift  of  a  principality. 
Moreover,  the  Keservatum  Ecclesiasticum  was  a  disputed  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty  of  Augsburg ;  and  all  the  German  Protest- 
ants were  aware  of  the  extreme  importance  of  wresting 
this  fourth  *  electorate  from  the  opponents  of  their  faith. 
The  example  had  already  been  set  in  several  of  the  eccle- 
siastical benefices  of  Lower  Germany,  and  attended  with  suc- 
cess. Several  canons  of  Cologne  had  also  already  embraced 
the  Protestant  confession,  and  were  on  the  elector's  side,  while, 
in  the  city  itself,  he  could  depend  upon  the  support  of  a 
numerous  Protestant  party.  All  these  considerations,  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  persuasions  of  his  friends  and  relations, 
and  the  promises  of  several  German  courts,  determined  the 
elector  to  retain  his  dominions,  while  he  changed  his  religion. 

But  it  was  soon  apparent  that  he  had  entered  upon  a  con- 
test which  he  could  not  carry  through.  Even  the  free  toler- 
ation of  the  Protestant  service  witMn  the  territories  of  Co- 
logne, had  already  occasioned  a  violent  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  canons  and  Boman  Catholic  Estates  of  that  province. 
The  intervention  of  the  Emperor,  and  a  papal  ban  from 
Borne,  which  anathematized  the  elector  as  an  apostate,  and 
deprived  bim  of  all  his  dignities,  temporal  and  spiritual, 
armed  his  own. subjects  and  chapter  against  him.  The  Elec- 
tor assembled  a  military  force;  the  chapter  did  the  same. 
To  ensure  also  the  aid  of  a  strong  arm,  they  proceeded  forth- 
with to  a  new  election,  and  chose  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  a 
prince  of  Bavaria. 

A  civil  war  now  commenced,  which,  from  the  strong  inter- 
est which  both  religious  parties  in  Germany  necessarily  felt 
in  the  conjuncture,  was  likely  to  terminate  in  a  general 
breaking  up  of  the  religious  peace.  What  most  made  the  Pro- 
testants indignant,  was  that  the  Pope  should  have  presumed, 
by  a  pretended  apostolic  power,  to  deprive  a  prince  of  the  em- 
pire of  his  imperial  dignities.  Even  in  the  golden  days  of 
their  spiritual  domination,  this  prerogative  of  the  Pope  had 

*  Saxony^  Biandenbrn^g;  and  the  Palatinate  were  already  Protestant. 
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been  disputed ;  how  much  more  likely  was  it  to  be  questioned 
at  a  period  when  his  authority  was  entirely  disowned  by  one 
party,  while  even  with  the  other  it  rested  on  a  tottering 
foundation.  All  the  Protestant  princes  took  up  the  affair 
warmly  against  the  Emperor;  and  Henry  IV.  of  France,  then 
King  of  Navarre,  left  no  means  of  negotiation  untried  to  urge 
the  German  princes  to  the  vigorous  assertion  of  their  rights. 
The  issue  would  decide  for  ever  the  liberties  of  Germany. 
Four  Protestant  against  three  Eoman  Catholic  voices  in  the 
Electoral  College  must  at  once  have  given  the  preponderance 
to  the  former,  and  for  ever  excluded  the  House  of  Austria 
from  the  imperial  throne. 

But  the  Elector  Gebhard  had  embraced  the  Calvinist,  not 
the  Lutheran  religion ;  and  this  circumstance  alone  was  his 
ruin.  The  mutual  rancour  of  these  two  churches  would  not 
permit  the  Lutheran  Estates  to  regard  the  Elector  as  one  of 
their  party,  and  as  such  to  lend  him  their  effectual  support. 
All  indeed  had  encouraged,  and  promised  him  assistance*; 
but  only  one  appanaged  prince  of  the  Palatine  House,  the 
Palsgrave  John  Casimir,  a  zealous  Calvinist,  kept  his  word. 
Despite  of  the  imperial  prohibition,  he  hastened  with  his 
little  army  into  the  territories  of  Cologne ;  but  without  being 
able  to  effect  any  thing,  because  the  Elector,  who  was  desti- 
tute even  of  the  first  necessaries,  left  him  totally  without  help. 
So  much  the  more  rapid  was  the  progress  of  the  newly-chosen 
elector,  whom  his  Bavarian  relations  and  the  Spaniards  from 
the  Netherlands  supported  with  the  utmost  vigour.  The 
troops  of  Gebhard,  left  by  their  master  without  pay,  aban- 
doned one  place  after  another  to  the  enemy ;  by  whom  others 
•were  compelled  to  surrender.  In  his  Westphalian  territories, 
Gebhard  held  out  for  some  time  longer,  till  here,  too,  he  was 
at  last  obliged  to  yield  to  superior  force.  After  several  vain 
attempts  in  Holland  and  England  to  obtain  means  for  his 
restoration,  he  retired  into  the  Chapter  of  Strasburg,  and  died 
dean  of  that  cathedral ;  the  first  sacrifice  to  the  Eccle- 
siastical Reservation,  or  rather  to  the  want  of  harmony  among 
the  German  Protestants. 

To  this  dispute  in  Cologne  was  soon  added  another  in 
Strasburg.  Several  Protestant  canons  of  Cologne,  who  had 
been  included  in  the  same  papal"  ban  with  the  elector,  had 
taken  refuge  within  this  bishopric,  where  they  likewise  held 
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prebends.  As  the  Roman  Oatholic  canons  of  Strasburg  hesi- 
tated to  allow  them,  as  being  under  the  ban,  the  enjoyment 
of  their  prebends,  they  took  violent  possession  of  their  bene* 
fiees,  and  the  support  of  a  powerful  Protestant  party  among 
the  citizens  soon  gave  them  the  preponderance  in  the  chapter. 
The  other  canons  thereupon  retired  to  Alsace-Saveme,  where, 
under  the  protection  of  the  bishop,  they  established  them- 
selves as  the  only  lawful  chapter,  and  denounced  that  which 
remained  in  Strasburg  as  illegal.  The  latter,  in  the  mean* 
time,  had  so  strengmened  themselves  by  the  reception  of 
several  Protestant  colleagues  of  high  rank,  that  they  could 
yenture,  upon  the  death  of  the  bishop,  to  nominate  a  new  Pro- 
testant bishop  in  the  person  of  John  George'  of  Brandenburg. 
The  Roman  Catholic  canons,  fax  from  allowing  this  election, 
nominated  the  Bishop  of  Metz,  a  prince  of  Lorraine,  to  that 
dignity,  who  announced  his  promotion  by  immediately  com- 
mencing hostilities  against  the  territories  of  Strasburg. 

That  city  now  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  its  Protestant 
chapter  and  the  Prince  of  Brandenburg,  while  the  other 
party,  with  the  assistance  of  the  troops  of  Lorraine,  endea- 
voured to  possess  themselves  of  the  temporalities  of  the 
chapter.  A  tedious  war  was  the  consequence,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  was  attended  with  barbarous 
devastations.  In  vain  did  the  Emperor  interpose  with  his 
supreme  authority  to  terminate  the  dispute ;  the  ecclesiastical 
property  remained  for  a  long  time  divided  between  the  two- 
parties,  till  at  last  the  Protestant  prince,  for  a  moderate 
pecuniary  equivalent,  renounced  his  claims ;  and  thus,  in  this 
dispute  also,  the  Roman  Church  came  off  victorious. 

An  occurrence  which,  soon  after  the  a^ustment  of  this  dis- 
pute, took  place  in  Donauwerth,  a  free  city  of  Suabia,  was  still 
more  critical  for  the  whole  of  Protestant  Germany.  In  this, 
once  Roman  Catholic  city,  the  Protestants,  during  the  reigns* 
of  Ferdinand  and  his  son,  had,  in  the  usual  way,  become  so 
completely  predominant,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  a  church  in  the  Monastery 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  for  fear  of  offending  the  Protestants, 
were  even  forced  to  suppress  the  greater  part  of  their  religious 
rites.  At  length  a  fanatical  abbot  of  this  monastery  ventured 
to  defy  the  popular  prejudices,  and  to  arrange  a  public  proces- 
sion, preceded  by  the  cross  and  banners  flying ;  but  he  waa 
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soon  compelled  to  desist  from  the  attempt.  When,  a  year 
afterwards,  encouraged  by  a  favourable  imperial  proclamation, 
the  same  abbot  attempted  to  renew  this  procession,  the 
citizens  proceeded  to  open  violence.  The  inhabitants 
shut  the  gates  against  the  monks  on  their  return,  trampled 
their  colours  under  foot,  and  followed  them  home  with 
clamour  and  abuse.  An  imperial  citation  was  the  consequence 
of  this  act  of  violence  ;  and  as  the  exasperated  populace  even 
threatened  to  assault  the  imperial  commissaries,  and  all 
atitempts  at  an  amicable  adjustment  were  frustrated  by  the 
fanaticism  of  the  multitude,  the  city  was  at  last  formally 
placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  the  execution  of  which 
was  intrusted  to  Maximilian,  Duke  of  Bavaria.  The  citizens, 
formerly  so  insolent,  were  seized  with  terror  at  the  approach 
of  the  Bavarian  army;  pusillanimity  now  possessed  them, 
though  once  so  full  of  defiance,  and  they  laid  down  their  arms 
without  striking  a  blow.  The  total  abolition  of  the  Protestant 
religion  within  the  walls  of  the  city  was  the  punishment 
of  their  rebellion ;  it  was  deprived  of  its  privileges,  and,  from 
a  free  city  of  Suabia,  converted  into  a  municipal  town  of 
Bavaria. 

Two  circumstances  connected  with  this  proceeding  must 
have  strongly  excited  the  attention  of  the  Protestants,  even 
if  the  interests  of  religion  had  been  less  powerful  on  their 
minds.  First  of  all,  the  sentence  had  been  pronounced  by  the 
Aulic  Council,  an  arbitrary  and  exclusively  Eoman  Catholic 
tribunal,  whose  jurisdiction  besides  had  been  so  warmly  dis- 
puted by  them;  and  secondly,  its  execution  had  been  in- 
trusted to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  the  head  of  another  circle. 
These  unconstitutional  steps  seemed  to  be  the  harbiugers 
of  further  violent  measures  on  the  Eoman  Catholic  side,  the 
result,  probably,  of  secret  conferences  and  dangerous  designs, 
which  might  perhaps  end  in  the  entire  subversion  of  their 
religious  liberty. 

In  circumstances  where  the  law  of  force  prevails,  and  se- 
curity depends  upon  power  alone,  the  weakest  party  is  naturally 
the  most  busy  to  place  itself  in  a  posture  of  defence.  This 
was  now  the  case  in  Germany.  If  the  Eoman  Catholics  really 
meditated  any  evil  against  the  Protestants  in  Germany,  the 
probability  was  that  the  blow  would  fall  on  the  south  rather 
than  the  north,  because,  in  Lower  Germany,  the  Protestants 
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"Were  connected  together  through  a  long  unbroken  tract  of 
country,  and  could  therefore  easily  combine  for  their  mutual 
support ;  while  those  in  the  south,  detached  from  each  other, 
and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  Eoman  Catholic  states,  were 
exposed  to  every  inroad.  If,  moreover,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
the  Catholics  availed  themselves  of  the  divisions  amongst  the 
Protestants,  and  levelled  their  attack  against  one  of  iJie  re- 
ligious parties,  it  was  the  Calvinists  who,  as  the  weaker,  and 
as  being  besides  excluded  from  the  religious  treaty,  were 
apparently  in  the  greatest  danger,  and  upon  them  would 
probably  fedl  the  first  attack. 

Both  these  circumstances  took  place  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Elector  Palatine,  which  possessed,  in  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  a 
formidable  neighbour,  and  which,  by  reason  of  their  defection  ut^ 
to  Calvinism,  received  no  protection  from  the  Religious  Peace, 
and  had  little  hope  of  succour  from  the  Lutheran  states.  No 
country  in  Germany  had  experienced  so  many  revolution^ 
in  religion  in  so  short  a  time  as  the  Palatinate,  In  the 
space  of  sixty  years  this  country,  an  unfortunate  toy  in  the 
hands  of  its  rulers,  had  twice  adopted  the  doctrines  of  Luther, 
and  twice  relinquished  them  for  Calvinism.  The  Elector 
Frederick  III.  first  abandoned  the  confession  of  Augsburg, 
which  his  eldest  son  and  successor,  Lewis,  immediately  re- 
established. The  Calvinists  throughout  the  whole  country 
were  deprived  of  their  churches,  their  preachers  and  even 
their  teachers  banished  beyond  the  frontiers  ;  while  the 
prince,  in  his  Lutheran  zeal,  persecuted  them  even  in  his 
will,  by  appointing  none  but  strict  and  orthodox  Lutherans  as 
the  guardians  of  his  son,  a  minor.  But  this  illegal  testament 
was  disregarded  by  his  brother  the  Count  Palatine,  John 
Casimir,  who,  by  the  regulations  of  the  Golden  Bull,  assumed 
the  guardianship  and  a£ninistration  of  the  state.  Calvinistic 
teachers  were  given  to  the  Elector  Frederick  IV.,  then  only 
nine  years  of  age,  who  were  ordered,  if  necessary,  to  drive  the 
Lutheran  heresy  out  of  the  soul  of  their  pupil  with  blows. 
If  such  was  the  treatment  of  the  sovereign,  tlmt  of  the  subjects 
may  be  easily  conceived. 

It  was  under  this  Frederick  that  the  Palatine  Court  exerted 
itself  so  vigorously  to  unite  the  Protestant  states  of  Germany 
in  joint  measures  against  the  House  of  Austria,  and,  if  possible, 
bring  about  the  formation  of  a  general  confederacy*    Besides 
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that  this  court  had  always  been  guided  by  the  counsels  o£ 
France,  with  whom  hatred  of  the  House  of  Austria  was  the 
ruling  principle,  a  regard  for  his  own  safety  urged  him  to 
secure  in  time  the  doubtful  assistance  of  the  Lutherans 
against  a  near  and  overwhelming  enemy.  Great  difficulties, 
however,  opposed  this  union,  because  the  Lutherans'  dislike 
of  the  Reformed  was  scarcely  less  than  the  common  aversion 
of  both  to  the  Bomanists.  An  attempt  was  first  made  to  recon- 
cile the  two  professions,  in  order  to  facilitate  a  political  union ; 
but  all  these  attempts  failed,  and  generally  ended  in  both 
parties  adhering  the  more  strongly  to  their  respective  opinions. 
Nothing  then  remained  -but  to  increase  the  fear  and  the  dis- 
trust of  the  Evangelicals,  and  in  this  way  to  impress  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  this  alliance.  The  power  of  the  Eoman 
Catholics  and  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  were  exaggerated, 
accidental  incidents  were  ascribed  to  deliberate  plans,  innocent, 
actions  misrepresented  by  invidious  constructions,  and  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  professors  of  the  olden  religion  was 
interpreted  as  the  residt  of  a  well-weighed  and  systematic 
plan,  which,  in  all  probability,  they  were  very  fax  from  having 
concerted. 

The  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  to  which  the  Protestants  had  looked 
forward  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  renewal  of  the  Religious 
Peace,  had  broken  up  without  comii^  to  a  decision,  and  to  the 
former  grievances  of  the  Protestant  party  was  now  added  the 
late  oppression  of  Donauwerth.  With  incredible  speed,  the 
union,  so  long  attempted,  was  now  brought  to  bear.  A  c(m- 
ference  took  place  at  Anhausen,  in  Franconia,  at  which  were 
present  the  Elector  Frederick  IV.,  from  the  Palatinate,  the 
Palsgrave  of  Neuburg,  two  Margraves  of  Brandenburg,  the 
Margrave  of  Baden,  and  the  Duke  John  Frederick  of  Wirtem- 
burg, — Lutlierans  as  well  as  Calvinists, — ^who  for  themselves 
and  their  heirs  entered  into  a  close  confederacy  under  the  title 
of  the  Evangelical  Union.  The  purport  of  this  union  was,  that 
the  allied  princes  should,  in  all  matters  relating  to  religion  and 
their  civil  rights,  support  each  other  with  arms  and  counsel 
against  every  aggressor,  and  should  all  stand  as  one  man; 
that  in  case  any  member  of  the  alliance  should  be  attacked, 
he  should  be  assisted  by  the  rest  with  an  armed  force ;  that, 
if  necessary,  the  territories,  towns,  and  castles  of  the  allied 
states  should  be  open  to  his  troops ;  and  that,  whatever  con- 
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qnests  were  made,  should  be  diyided  among  all  the  con> 
federates,  in  proportion  to  the  eontingeut  furnished  by  each.  - 

The  direction  of  the  whole  confederacy  in  time  of  peace  was 
conferred  upon  the  Elector  Palatine,  but  with  a  limited 
power.  To  meet  the  necessary  expenses,  subsidies  wer^ 
demanded,  and  a  common  fund  established.  Differences  of 
religion  (betwixt  the  Lutherans  and  the  Calyinists)  were  to 
have  no  effect  on  this  alliance,  which  was  to  subsist  for  ten 
years,  erery  member  of  the  union  engaged  at  the  same  time 
to  procure  new  members  to  it  The  Electorate  of  Branden- 
burg adopted  the  alliance,  that  of  Saxony  rejected  it.  Hesse- 
Oashel  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  declare  itself,  the 
Dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg  also  hesitated.  But  the 
three  cities  of  the  Empire,  Strasburg,  Nuremburg,  and  Ulm, 
were  no  unimportant  acquisition  for  the  league,  which  was  in 
great  want  of  their  money,  while  their  example,  besides, 
xoight  be  foUowed  by  other  imperial  cities. 

After  the  formation  of  this  alliance,  the  confederate  states, 
dispirited,  and  singly^  little  feared,  adopted  a  bolder  language. 
Through  Prince  Christian  of  Anhalt,  they  laid  their  common 
grievances  and  demands  before  the  Emperor ;  among  which 
the  principal  were  the  restoration  of  Donauwerth,  the  abolition 
of  the  Imperial  Court,  the  reformation  of  the  Emperor  s  own 
administration  and  that  of  his  counsellors.  For  these  re- 
ttionstrances,  they  chose  the  moment  when  the  Emperor  had 
scarcely  recovered  breath  from  the  troubles  in  his  hereditary 
dominions, — ^when  he  had  lost  Hungary  and  Austria  to  Mat- 
thias, and  had  bardy  preserved  his  Bohemian  throne  by  the 
concession  of  the  Letter  of  Majesty,  and  finally,  when  through 
the  succession  of  Juliers  he  was  already  threatened  with  the  dis- 
tant prospect  of  a  new  war.  No  wonder,  then,  that  this  dilatory- 
prince  was  more  irresolute  than  ever  in  his  decision,  and  that 
the  confederates  took  up  arms  before  he  could  bethink  himself. 

The  Roman  Catholics  regarded  this  coi^ederacy  with  a, 
j,ealous  eye ;  the  Union  viewed  them  and  the  Emperor  with 
the  like  distrust ;  the  Emperor  was  equally  suspicious  of  both; 
&Rd  thus,  on  all  sides,  alarm  and  animosity  had  reached  their 
<jlimax.  And,  as  if  to  crown  the  whole,  at  this  critical  con- 
juncture, by  the  death  of  the  Duke  John  William  of  Juliers, 
a  highly  disputable  succession  became  vacant  in  the  territories 
d  Juliers  and  Cleves, 
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Eight  competitors  laid  claim  to  this  territory,  the  indivisi^ 
bility  of  which  had  been  guaranteed  by  solemn  treaties ;  and 
the  Emperor,  who  seemed  disposed  to  enter  upon  it  as  q, 
vacant  fief,  might  be  considered  as  the  ninth.     Four  of  these, 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  the  Count  Palatine  of  Neuburg, 
the  Count  Palatine  of  Deux  Ponts,  and  the  Margrave  of  Bur- 
gau,  m  Austrian  prince,  claimed  it  as  a  female  fief  in  name 
of  four  princesses,  sisters  of  the  late  duke.     Two  others,  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  of  the  line  of  Albert,  and  the  Duke  of 
Saxony,  of  the  line  of  Ernest,  laid  claim  to  it  under  a  prior 
right  of  reversion  granted  to  them  by  the  Emperor  Frederick 
III.,  and  confirmed  to  both  Saxon  houses  by  Maximilian  I. 
The  pretensions  of  some  foreign  princes  were  little  regarded. 
The  best  right  was  perhaps  on  the  side  of  Brandenburg  and 
Keuberg,  and  between  the  claims  of  these  two  it  was  not  easy 
to  decide.     Both  courts,  as  soon  as  the  succession  was  vacant, 
proceeded  to  take  possession ;  Brandenburg  begin  ning,  and  Neu- 
berg  following  the  example.  Both  commenced  their  dispute  with 
the  pen,  and  would  probably  have  ended  it  with  the  sword ; 
but  the  interference  of  the  Emperor,  by  proceeding  to  bring 
the  cause  before  his  own  cognizance,  and,  during  the  progress 
of  the  suit,  sequestrating  the  disputed  countries,  soon  brought 
the  contending  parties  to  an  agreement,  in  order  to  avert  the 
common  danger.      They  agreed  to  govern  the  duchy  con- 
jointly.    In  vain  did  the  Emperor  prohibit  the  Estates  from 
doing  homage  to  their  new  masters ;  in  vain  did  he  send  his 
own  relation,  the  Archduke  Leopold,  Bishop  of  Passau  and 
Strasburg,  into  the  territory  of  Juliers,  in  order,  by  his  pre- 
sence, to  strengthen  the  imperial  party.     The  whole  country, 
with  the  exception  of  Juliers  itself,  had  submitted  to  the 
Protestant  princes,  and  in  that  capital  the  imperialists  were 
besieged. 

The  dispute  about  the  succession  of  Juliers  was  an  import- 
ant one  to  the  whole  German  empire,  and  also  attracted  the 
attention  of  several  European  courts.  It  was  not  so  much 
the  question,  who  was  or  was  not  to  possess  the  Duchy  of 
Juliers ; — ^the  real  question  was,  which  of  the  two  religious  par- 
ties in  Germany,  the  Roman  Catholic  or  the  Protestant,  was  to 
be  strengthened  by  so  important  an  accession — ^for  which  of 
the  two  religions  this  territory  was  to  be  lost  or  won.  The 
question  in  short  was,  whether  Austria  was  to  be  allowed  ta. 
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persevere  in  her  usurpations,  and  to  gratify  her  lust  of  do- 
minion by  another  robbery ;  or  whether  the  liberties  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  balance  of  power,  were  to  be  maintained  against 
her  encroachments.  The  disputed  succession  of  Juliers, 
therefore,  was  matter  which  interested  all  who  were  faavour- 
able  to  liberty,  and  hostile  to  Austria.  The  Evangelical 
Union,  Holland,  England,  and  particularly  Heniy  IV.  of 
France,  were  drawn  into  the  strife. 

This  monarch,  the  flower  of  whose  life  had  been  spent  in 
opposing  the  House  of  Austria  and  Spain,  and  by  persevering 
heroism  alone  had  surmounted  the  obstacles  which  this  house 
had  thrown  between  him  and  the  French  throne,  had  been  no 
idle  spectator  of  the  troubles  in  Germany.  This  contest  of 
the  Estates  with  the  Emperor  was  the  means  of  giving  and 
securing  peace  to  France.  The  Protestants  and  the  Turks 
wero  the  two  salutary  weights  which  kept  down  the  Austrian 
power  in  the  East  and  West :  but  it  would  rise  again  in  all 
its  terrors,  if  once  it  were  allowed  to  remove  this  pressure. 
Henry  the  Fourth  had  before  his  eyes  for  half  a  lifetime,  the 
uninterrupted  spectacle  of  Austrian  ambition  and  Austrian 
lust  of  dominion,  which  neither  adversity  nor  poverty  of 
talents,  though  generally  they  check  all  human  passions, 
could  extinguish  in  a  bosom  wherein  flowed  one  drop  of  the 
blood  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon.  Austrian  ambition  had  de- 
stroyed for  a  century  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  effected  the 
most  violent  changes  in  the  heart  of  its  most  considerable 
states.  It  had  deprived  the  fields  of  husbandmen,  the  work- 
shops of  artisans,  to  All  the  land  with  enormous  armies,  and 
to  cover  the  commercial  sea  with  hostile  fleets.  It  had  im- 
posed upon  the  princes  of  Europe  the  necessity  of  fettering  the 
industry  of  their  subjects  by  unheard-of  imposts;  and  of 
wasting  in  self-defence  the  best  strength  of  their  states,  which 
was  thus  lost  to  the  prosperity  of  their  inhabitants.  For 
Europe  there  was  no  peace,  for  its  states  no  welfare,  for  the 
people's  happiness  no  security  or  permanence,  so  long  as  this 
dangerous  house  was  permitted  to  disturb  at  pleasure  the  re* 
pose  of  the  world. 

Such  considerations  clouded  the  mind  of  Henry  at  the 
close  of  his  glorious  career.  What  had  it  not  cost  him  to  re* 
duce  to  order  the  troubled  chaos  into  which  France  had  been 
plunged  by  the  tumult  of  dvil  war,  fomented  and  supported 
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by  tlus  very  Austria !  Every  great  mind  labours  for  eternity ; 
and  what  security  had  Henry  for  the  endurance  of  that  pro- 
sperity which  he  had  gained  for  France,  so  long  as  Austria  and 
Spain  formed  a,  single  power,  which  did  indeed  lie  exhausted  for 
the  present,  but  which  required  only  one  lucky  chance  to  be 
speedily  re-united,  and  to  spring  up  again  as  formidable  as 
ever-  If  he  would  bequeath  to  his  successors  a  firmly  esta- 
blished throne,  and  a  durable  prosperity  to  his  subjects,  this 
dangerous  power  must  be  for  ever  disarmed.  This  was  the 
source  of  that  ineconcileable  enmity  which  Henry  had  sworn 
to  the  House  of  Austria,  a  hatred  unextinguishable,  ardent, 
and  well-founded  as  that  of  Hannibal  against  the  people  of 
Bomulus,  but  ennobled  by  a  purer  origin. 

The  other  European  powers  had  the  same  inducements  to 
action  as  Henzy,  but  all  of  them  had  not  that  enlightened 
policy,  nor  that  disinterested  courage  to  act  upon  the  impulse. 
All  men,  without  distinction,  are  allured  by  immediate  advan- 
tages ;  great  minds  alone  are  excited  by  distant  good.  So  long 
as  wisdom  in  its  projects  calculates  upon  wisdom,  or  relies 
upon  its  own  strength,  it  forms  none  but  chimerical  schemes, 
and  runs  a  risk  of  xaaking  itself  the  laughter  of  the  world ; 
but  it  is  certain  of  success,  and  may  reckon  upon  aid  and  ad- 
miration when  it  finds  a  place  in  its  intellectual  plans  for 
barbarism,  rapacity,  and  superstition,  and  can  render  the  selfish 
passions  of  mankind  the  executors  of  its  purposes. 

In  the  first  point  of  view,  Heniy's  well-known  project  of 
expelling  the  House  of  Austria  from  all  .its  possessions,  and 
dividing  the  spoil  among  the  European  powers,  deserves  the 
title  of  a  chimera,  which  men  have  so  liberally  bestowed  upon 
it;  but  did  it  merit  that  appellation  in  the  second?  It  had 
never  entered  into  the  head  of  that  excellent  monarch,  in  the 
case  of  those  who  must  be  the  instruments  of  his  designs,  to 
reckon  on  the  sufficiency  of  such  motives  as  animated  himself 
and  Sully  to  the  enterprise.  All  the  states  whose  co-operation 
was  necessary,  were  to  be  persuaded  to  the  work  by  the 
strongest  motives  that  can  set  a  political  power  in  action. 
From  the  Protestants  in  Germany  nothing  more  was  required, 
than  that  which,  on  other  grounds,  had  been  long  their  object, 
— ^their  throwing  off  the  Austrian  yoke.  From  the  Flemings, 
a  similar  revolt  from  the  Spaniards.  To  the  Pope  and  all 
the  Italian  republics  no  inducement  could  be  more  powerful 
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than  the  hope  of  driving  the  Spanards  for  ever  from  their 
peninsula ;  for  England,  nothing  more  detdrahle  than  a  revo- 
lution which  should  free  it  &om  its  hitterest  enemy.  By  tliis 
division  of  the  Austrian  conquests,  every  power  gained  either 
land  or  freedom,  new  possessions  or  security  for  the  old ;  and- 
as  all  gained,  the  bdance  of  power  remained  undistorhed. 
France  might  magnanimously  decline  a  share  in  the  spoil, 
because  by  the  ruin  of  Austria  it  doubly  profited,  and  waa 
most  powerful  if  it  did  not  become  more  powerful.  Finally, 
upon  condition  of  ridding  Europe  of  their  presence,  the  pos- 
terity of  Hapsburg  were<  to  be  allowed  the  liberty  of  augment- 
ing her  territories  in  all  the  other  known  or  yet  undiscovered 
portions  of  the  globe.  But  the  dagger  of  BavaiUac  delivered 
Austria  from  her  danger,  to  po8tp(»e  for  aome  centuries 
longer  the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 

With  his  view  directed  to  this  prcgect»  Henry  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  taking  a  prompt  and  active  part  in  the  important, 
events  of  the  Evangelical  Union,  and  the  disputed  succession 
of  Juliers.  His  emissaries  were  busy  in  all  the  courts  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  little  which  they  published  or  allowed  to  es« 
cape  of  the  great  political  secrets  d^  their  master,  was  su£Gl- 
cient  to  win  over  minds  inflamed  by  so  ardent  a  hatred  to. 
Austria,  and  by  so  strong  a  desire  of  aggrandizement.  The 
prudent  policy  of  Henry  cemented  ^  Union  still  more 
closely,  and  the  powerful  aid  which  he  bound  himself  to  fur- 
nish, raised  the  courage  of  the  confednates  into  the  firmest 
confidence.  A  numerous  French  army,  led  by  the  king  in  per-, 
son,  was  to  meet  the  troops  of  the  Union  on  the  banks  of  the. 
Bhine,  and  to  assist  in  enecting  the  conquest  of  Juliers  and 
Cleves ;  then,  in  conjunction  with  the  Germans,  it  was  to 
march  into  Italy,  (where  Savoy,  Venice,  and  the  Pope  were 
even  now  ready  with  a  powerful  reinforcement,)  and  to  over- 
throw the  Spani^  dominicm  in  that  quarter.  This  victorious 
army  was  then  to  penetrate  by  Lombardy  into  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  Hapsburg ;  and  there,  favoured  by  a  general  in- 
surrection of  the  Protestants,  destroy  the  power  of  Austria  in 
all  its  German  territories,  in  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Transyl^t 
vania.  The  Brabanters  and  Hollanders^  supported  by  French 
auxiliaries,  would  in  the  meantiine  shake  off  the  Spanish  ty- 
ranny in  the  Netherlands ;  and  thus  the  mighty  stream  which, 
only  a  short  time  before,  had  so  fearfully  ov^owed  its  banks^ 
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threatening  to  overwhelm  in  its  troubled  waters  the  liberties 
of  Europe,  would  then  roll  silent  and  forgotten  behind  the 
Pyrenean  mountains. 

At  other  times,  the  French  had  boasted  of  their  rapidity  of 
action,  but  upon  this  occasion  they  were  outstripped  by  the 
Germans.  An  army  of  the  confederates  entered  ^sace  before 
Henry  made  his  appearaace  there,  and  an  Atistrian  army» 
which  the  Bishop  of  Strasburg  and  Passau  had  assembled  in 
that  quarter  for  an  expedition  against  Juliers,  was  dispersed. 
Henry  lY .  had  formed  his  plan  as  a  statesman  and  a  king,  but 
he  had  intrusted  its  execution  to  plunderers.  According  to  his 
design,  no  Boman  Catholic  state  was  to  have  cause  to  think 
this  preparation  aimed  against  itself,  or  to  make  the  quarrel 
of  Austria  its  own.  Eeligion  was  in  nowise  to  be  mixed  up 
with  the  matter.  But  how  cotdd  the  German  princes  forget 
their  own  purposes  in  furthering  the  plans  of  Henry  ?  Ac- 
tuated as  they  were  by  the  desire  of  aggrandizement  and  by 
religious  hatred,  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  would  not 
gratify,  in  every  passing  opportunity,  their  ruling  passions  to 
the  utmost  ?  Like  vultures,  they  stooped  upon  the  territories 
of  the  ecclesiastical  princes,  and  always  chose  those  rich  coun- 
tries for  their  quarters,  though  to  reach  them  they  must  make 
ever  so  wide  a  detour  from  their  direct  route.  They  levied 
contributions  as  in  an  enemy's  country,  seized  upon  the  reve- 
nues, and  exacted,  by  violence,  what  they  could  not  obtain  of 
free-will.  Not  to  leave  the  Boman  Catholics  in  doubt  as  to 
the  true  objects  of  their  expedition,  they  announced,  openly 
and  intelligibly  enough,  the  fete  that  awaited  the  property  of 
the  church.  So  little  had  Henry  IV.  and  the  German  princes 
understood  each  other  in  their  plan  of  operations,  so  much 
had  the  excellent  king  been  mistaken  in  his  instruments. 
It  is  an  unfailing  maxim,  that,  if  policy  enjoins  an  set  of  vio- 
lence, its  execution  ought  never  to  be  entrusted  to  the  vio- 
lent ;  and  that  he  only  ought  to  be  trusted  with  the  violation 
of  order  by  whom  it  is  held  sacred. 

Both  the  past  conduct  of  the  Union,  which  was  condemned 
even  by  several  of  the  evangelical  states,  and  the  apprehen 
sion  of  even  worse  treatment,  aroused  the  Eoman  Catholics  to 
something  beyond  mere  inactive  indignation.  As  to  the  Em- 
peror, his  au^ority  had  sunk  too  low  to  afiford  them  any  se- 
curity against  such  an  enemy.     It  was  their  Union  that  ren- 
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dered  the  confederaites  so  fonnidable  and  so  insolent;  and 
another  union  must  now  be  opposed  to  them. 

The  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg  formed  the  plan  of  the  Oatholio 
Union,  which  was  distinguished  from  the  eyangelieal  by  the 
title  of  the  League.  The  objects  agreed  upon  were  nearly  the 
same  as  those  which  constituted  the  groundwork  of  the  Union» 
Bishops  formed  its  principal  members,  and  at  its  head  was 
placed  Maximilian,  Duke  of  Bavaria.  As  the  only  influential 
secular  member  of  the  confederacy,  he  was  entrusted  with  far 
more  extensiye  powers  than  the  Protestants  had  committed  to 
their  chief.  In  addition  to  the  duke's  being  the  sole  head  of 
the  League's  military  power,  whereby  their  operations  ac- 
quired a  speed  and  weight  unattainable  by  the  Union,  they 
had  also  the  advantage  that  supplies  flowed  in  much  more  re* 
gularly  from  the  rich  prelates,  than  the  latter  could  obtain 
&em  from  the  poor  evangelical  states.  Without  oflering  to 
the  Emperor,  as  the  sovereign  of  a  Eoman  Catholic  state^ 
any  share  in  their  confederacy,  without  even  communicat* 
ing  its  existence  to  him  as  emperor,  the  League  arose  at 
once  formidable  and  threatening ;  with  strength  sufficient  to 
crush  the  Protestant  Union  and  to  maintain  itself  under  three 
emperors.  It  contended,  indeed,  for  Austria,  in  so  far  as  it 
fought  against  the  Protestant  princes;  but  Austria  hetrself 
had  soon  cause  to  tremble  before  it. 

The  arms  of  the  Union  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  tole-- 
rably  successful  in  Juliers  and  in  Alsace ;  Juliers  was  closely 
blockaded,  and  the  whole  bishopric  of  Strasburg  was  in  their 
power.  But  here  their  splendid  achievements  came  to  an 
end.  No  French  army  appeared  upon  the  Rhine ;  for  he 
who  was  to  be  its  leader,  he  who  was  the  animating  soul  of  the 
whole  enterprize,  Henry  IV.,  was  no  more!  Their  sup- 
plies were  on  the  wane ;  the  Estates  refused  to  grant  new 
subsidies ;  and  the  confederate  free  cities  were  offended  tliat 
their  money  should  be  liberally,  but  their  advice  so  sparingly 
called  for.  Especially  were  they  displeased  at  being  put  to 
expense  for  the  expedition  against  Juliers,  which  had  been 
expressly  excluded  from  the  affairs  of  the  Union--at  the 
united  princes  appropriating  to  themselves  large  pensions  out 
of  the  common  treasure — and,  above  all,  at  their  refusing  to 
give  any  account  of  its  expenditure. 

The  Union  was  thus  verging  to  its  fall,  at  the  moment  when 
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iihe  League  started  to  oppose  it  in  the  vigour  of  its  strength. 
Want  of  supplies  disabled  the  confederates  from  any  longer 
keeping  the  field.  And  yet  it  was  dangerous  to  lay  down 
their  weapons  in  the  sight  of  an  armed  enemy.  To  secure 
themselves  at  least  on  one  side,  they  hastened  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  their  old  enemy,  the  Archduke  Leopold ;  and  both 
parties  agreed  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  Alsace,  to  ex- 
change prisoners,  and  to  bury  all  that  had  been  done  in  obli* 
Tion.  Thus  ended  in  nothing  all  these  promising  prepara- 
tions. 

The  same  imperious  tone  with  which  the  Union,  in  the 
confidence  of  its  strength,  had  menaced  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Germany,  was  now  retorted  by  the  League  upon  themselves 
and  their  troops.  The  traces  of  their  march  were  pointed 
out  to  them,  and  plainly  branded  with  the  hard  epithets  they 
bad  deserved.  The  chapters  of  Wurtzburg,  Bamberg,  Stras- 
burg,  Mentz,  Treves,  Cologne,  and  several  others,  had  experi- 
enced their  destructive  presence ;  to  all  these  the  damage  done 
was  to  be  made  good,  the  free  passage  by  land  and  by  water  re- 
stored, (for  the  Protestants  had  even  seized  on  the  navigation 
of  the  Ehine,)  and  everything  replaced  on  its  former  footing. 
Above  all,  the  parties  to  the  Union  were  called  on  to  declare 
expressly  and  imequivocally  its  intentions.  It  was  now  their 
turn  to  yield  to  superior  strength.  They  had  not  calculated 
on  so  formidable  an  opponent;  but  they  themselves  had 
taught  the  Roman  Catholics  the  secret  of  their  strength.  It 
was  humiliating  to  their  pride  to  sue  for  peace,  but  they  might 
think  themselves  fortunate  in  obtaining  it.  The  one  party 
promised  restitution,  the  other  forgiveness.  All  laid  down 
their  arms.  The  storm  of  war  once  more  rolled  by,  and  a 
temporary  calm  succeeded.  The  insurrection  in  Bohemia 
then  broke  out,  which  deprived  the  Emperor  of  the  last  of  his 
hereditary  dominions,  but  in  this  dispute  neither  the  Union  nor 
the  League  took  any  share. 

At  length  the  Emperor  died  in  1612,  as  little  regretted  in 
his  coffin  as  noticed  on  the  throne.  Long  afterwards,  when 
the  miseries  of  succeeding  reigns  had  made  the  misfortunes  of 
his  forgotten,  a  halo  spread  about  his  memory,  and  so  fearful  a 
night  set  in  upon  Germany,  that,  with  tears  of  blood,  people 
prayed  for  the  return  of  such  an  emperor. 

Rodolph  never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  choose  a  succes- 


Bor  in  the  empire,  and  all  awaited  with  anxiety  the  approach- 
ing vacancy  of  the  throne ;  but,  beyond  all  hope,  Matthias  at 
once  ascended  it,  and  without  opposition.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lics gare  him  their  voices,  because  they  hoped  the  best  from 
Mb  vigour  and  activity;  the  Protestants  gave  him  theirs,  be- 
cause they  hoped  every  thing  from  his  weakness.  It  is  not 
difOicult  to  reconcile  this  contradiction.  The  one  relied  on 
what  he  had  once  appeared;  the  other  judged  him  by  what  he 
seemed  at  present. 

The  moment  of  a  new  accession  is  always  a  day  of  hope-; 
and  the  first  Diet  of  a  king  in  elective  monarchies  is  usually 
his  severest  trial.  Every  old  grievance  is  brought  forward, 
and  new  ones  are  sought  out,  that  they  .may  be  included  in 
the  expected  reform ;  quite  a  new  world  is  expected  to  com- 
mence with  the  new  king.  The  important  services  which, 
in  his  insurrection,  their  religious  confederates  in  Austria  had 
rendered  to  Matthias,  were  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  Pro- 
testant free  cities,  and,  above  all,  the  price  which  they  had  ex- 
acted for  their  services  seemed  now  to  serve  them  also  as  a 
model. 

It  was  by  the  fieivour  of  the  Protestant  Estates  in  Austria 
and  Moravia  that  Matthias  had  sought  and  really  found  the 
way  to  his  brother's  throne;  but,  hurried  on  by  his  ambitious 
views,  he  never  reflected  that  a  way  was  thus  opened  for  the 
States  to  give  laws  to  their  sovereign.  This  disco veiy  soon 
awoke  him  from  the  intoxication  of  success.  Scarcely  had  he 
shown  himself  in  triumph  to  his  Austrian  subjects,  after  his 
victorious  expedition  to  Bohemia,  when  a  humble  petition 
awaited  him  which  was  quite  sufficient  to  poison  his  whole 
triumph.  They  required,  before  doing  homage,  unlimited 
religious  toleration  in  the  cities  and  market  towns,  perfect 
equality  of  rights  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
and  a  full  and  equal  admissibility  of  the  latter  to  all  offices  of 
state.  In  several  places,  they  of  themselves  assumed  these 
privileges,  and,  reckoning  on  a  change  of  administration, 
restored  the  Protestant  religion  where  the  late  Emperor  had 
suppressed  it.  Matthias,  it  is  true,  had  not  scrupled  to  make 
use  of  the  grievances  of  the  Protestants  for  his  own  ends 
against  the  Emperor ;  but  it  was  far  from  being  his  intention 
to  relieve  them.  By  a  firm  and  resolute  tone  he  hoped  to 
check,  at  once,  these  presumptuous  demands.    He  spoke  of 
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his  hereditary  title  to  these  territories,  and  would  hear  of  no 
stipulations  before  the  act  of  homage.  A  like  unconditional 
submission  had  been  rendered  by  their  neighbours,  the  in- 
habitants of  Stjria,  to  the  Archauke  Ferdinand,  who,  how- 
ever, had  soon  reason  to  repent  of  it.  Warned  by  this 
example,  the  Austrian  States  persisted  in  their  refusal ;  and^ 
to  avoid  being  compelled  by  force  to  do  homage,  their 
deputies  (after  urgmg  their  Eoman  Catholic  colleagues  to 
a  similar  resistance)  immediately  left  the  capital,  and  began 
to  levy  troops. 

They  took  steps  to  renew  their  old  alliance  with  Hungary, 
drew  the  Protestant  princes  into  th«ir  interests,  and  set 
themselves  seriously  to  work  to  accomplish  their  object  by 
force  of  arms. 

With  the  more  exorbitant  demands  of  the  Himgarians 
Matthias  had  not  hesitated  to  comply.  For  Hungary  was 
an  elective  monarchy,  and  the  republican  constitution  of  the 
country  justified  to  himseK  their  demands,  and  to  the  Eoman 
Catholic  world  his  concessions.  In  Austria,  on  the  contrary, 
his  predecessors  had  exercised  far  higher  prerogatives,  which 
he  could  not  relinquish  at  the  demand  of  the  Estates  without 
incurring  the  scorn  of  Roman  Catholic  Europe,  the  enmity  of 
Spain  and  Eome,  and  the  contempt  of  his  own  Eoman  Catho- 
lic subjects.  His  exclusively  Eomish  council,  among  which 
the  Bishop  of  Vienna,  Melchio  Kiesel,  had  the  chief  influence, 
exhorted  him  to  see  all  the  churches  extorted  from  him  by 
the  Protestants,  rather  than  to  concede  one  to  them  as  a 
matter  of  right. 

But  by  ill  luck  this  difl&culty  occurred  at  a  time  when  the 
Emperor  Eodolph  was  yet  aUve,  and  a  spectator  of  this  scene, 
and  who  might  easily  have  been  tempted  to  employ  against 
his  brother  the  same  weapons  which  the  latter  had  success- 
fully directed  against  him— namely,  an  understanding  with 
his  rebellious  subjects.  To  avoid  this  blow,  Matthias  willingly 
availed  himself  of  the  offer  made  by  Moravia,  to  act  as  me- 
diator  between  him  and  the  Estates  of  Austria.  Eepre- 
sentatives  of  both  parties  met  in  Vienna,  when  the  Austrian 
deputies  held  language  which  would  have  excited  surprise 
even  in  the  English  Parliament.  "  The  Protestants,"  they 
said,  "  are  determined  to  be  not  worse  treated  in  their  native 
country  than  the  handful  of  Romanists.     By  the  help  of  hia 
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Protestant  nobles  Lad  Matthias  reduced  the  Emperor  to  sub- 
mission; where  80  Papists  were  to  be  found,  300  Protestant 
barons  might  be  counted.  The  example  of  Rodolph  should 
be  a  warning  to  Matthias.  He  should  take  care  that  he  did 
not  lose  the  terrestrial,  in  attempting  to  make  conquests  for 
the  celestial."  As  the  Moravian  States,  instead  of  using  their 
powers  as  mediators  for  the  Emperor's  advantage,  finally 
adopted  the  cause  of  their  co-religionists  of  Austria ;  as  the 
Union  in  Germany  came  forward  to  afford  them  its  most 
active  support,  and  as  Matthias  dreaded  reprisals  on  the 
part  of  the  Emperor,  he  was  at  length  compelled  to  make 
the  desired  declaration  in  favour  of  the  Evangelical  Church. 

This  behaviour  of  the  Austrian  Estates  towards  their  Arch* 
duke  was  now  imitated  by  the  Protestant  Estates  of  the  Em-^ 
pire  towards  their  Emperor,  and  they  promised  themselves 
the  same  fsivourable  results.  At  his  first  Diet  at  Hatisbon  in 
1613,  when  the  most  pressing  affidrs  were  waiting  for  de- 
cision— ^when  a  general  contribution  was  indispensable  for  a 
war  against  Turkey,  and  against  Bethlem  Gabor  in  Tran- 
sylvania, who  by  Turkish  aid  had  forcibly  usurped  the 
sovereignty  of  that  land,  and  even  threatened  Hungary — 
they  surprised  him  with  an  entirely  new  demand.  The 
Eoman  Catholic  votes  were  still  the  most  numerous  in  the 
Diet ;  and  as  every  thing  was  decided  by  a  plurality  of  voices, 
the  Protestant  party,  however  closely  united,  were  entirely 
without  consideration.  The  advantage  of  this  majority  the 
Boman  Catholics  were  now  called  on  to  relinquish ;  hence- 
forward no  one  religious  party  was  to  be  permitted  to  dictate 
to  the  other  by  means  of  its  invariable  superiority.  And  in 
truth,  if  the  evangelical  religion  was  really  to  be  represented 
in  the  Diet,  it  was  self-evident  that  it  must  not  be  shut  out 
from  the  possibility  of  making  use  of  that  privilege,  merely 
from  the  constitution  of  the  Diet  itself.  Complaints  of  the 
judicial  usurpations  of  the  Aulic  Council,  and  of  the  oppression 
of  the  Protestants,  accompanied  this  demand,  and  the  deputies 
of  the  Estates  were  instructed  to  take  no  part  in  any  general 
deliberations  till  a  favourable  answer  should  be  given  on  this 
preliminary  point. 

The  Diet  was  torn  asunder  by  this  dangerous  division, 
which  threatened  to  destroy  for  ever  the  unity  of  its  de- 
liberations.    Sincerely  as  the  Emperor  might  have  wished, 
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after  th^  example  of  his  father  Maximilian,  to  |»reserve  t 
prudent  halance  between  the  two  religions,  the  present  con- 
duct of  the  Protestants  seemed  to  leave  him  nothing  but  a 
critical  choice  between  the  two.  In  his  present  necessities 
a  general  contribution  from  the  Estates  was  indispensable  to 
him ;  and  yet  he  could  not  conciliate  the  one  party  without 
sacriJ&cing  the  support  of  the  other.  Insecure  as  he  felt  his 
situation  to  be  in  his  own  hereditary  dominions,  he  could  not 
but  tremble  at  the  idea,  however  remote,  of  an  open  war  with 
the  Protestants.  But  the  eyes  of  the  whole  Boman  Cathohe 
world,  which  were  attentively  regarding  his  conduct,  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  Roman  Catholic  Estates,  and  of  the  Courts 
of  Home  and  Spain,  as  little  permitted  him  to  ftvour  the 
Protestant  at  the  expense  of  the  Romish  religion. 

So  critical  a  situation  would  have  paralysed  a  greater  mind 
than  Matthias;  and  his  own  prudence  would  scarcely  have 
extricated  him  from  his  dilemma.  But  the  interests  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  closely  interwoven  with  the  imperial 
authc»ity;  if  they  suffered  this  to  fall,  the  ecclesiastical 
princes  in  particular  would  be  without  a  bulwark  against 
,the  attacks  of  the  Protestants.  Now,  then,  that  they  saw 
the  Emperor  wavering,  they  thought  it  high  time  to  reassure 
his  sinking  courage.  They  imparted  to  him  the  secret  of 
their  League,  and  acquainted  him  with  its  whole  constitution, 
resources  and  power.  Little  comfortiDg  as  such  a  revelation 
must  have  been  to  the  Emperor,  the  prospect  of  so  powerful 
a  support  gave  him  greater  boldness  to  oppose  the  Pro- 
testants. Their  demands  were  rejected,  and  the  Diet  broke 
up  without  coming  to  a  decision.  But  Matthias  was  the 
victim  of  this  dispute.  The  Protestants  refused  him  their 
supplies,  and  made  him  alone  suffer  for  the  inflexibility  of 
the  Roman  Catholics. 

The  Turks,  however,  appeared  willing  to  prolong  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  and  Bethlem  Gabor  was  left  in 
peaceable  possession  of  Transylvania.  The  empire  was  now 
free  from  foreign  enemies ;  and  even  at  home,  in  the  midst  of 
all  these  fearful  disputes,  peace  still  reigned.  An  unexpected, 
accident  had  given  a  singular  turn  to  the  dispute  as  to  the 
succession  of  Juliers.  This  duchy  was  still  ruled  conjointly 
by  the  Electorate  House  of  Brandenburg  and  the  Palatine  of 
Neuberg;  and  a  marri&ge  between  the  Prince  of  Neuberg 
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and  a  Princess  of  Braadenborg  was  to  have  inseparably  nnited 
the  interests  of  the  two  houses.  But  the  whole  scheme  was 
upset  by  a  box  on  the  ear,  which,  in  a  drunken  brawl,  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg  unfortunately  inflicted  upon  his  in- 
tended son-in-law.  From  this  moment  the  good  under- 
standing between  the  two  houses  was  at  an  end.  The 
Prince  of  Neuberg  embraced  popery.  The  hand  of  a  prin- 
cess of  Bavaria  rewarded  his  apostacy,  and  the  strong  support 
of  Bayaria  and  Spain  was  the  natural  result  of  both.  To 
secure  to  the  Palatine  the  exdusive  possession  of  Juliers, 
the  Spanish  troops  from  the  Netherlands  were  marched  into 
the  Palatinate.  To  rid  himself  of  these  guests,  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg  called  the  Flemings  to  his  assistance,  whom 
he  sought  to  propitiate  by  embracing  the  Calvinist  religion. 
Both  Spanish  and  Dutch  armies  appeared,  but,  as  it  seemed, 
only  to  make  conquests  for  themselyes. 

The  neighbouring  war  of  the  Netherlands  seemed  now 
about  to  be  decided  in  German  ground ;  and  what  an  inex- 
haustible mine  of  combustibles  lay  here  ready  for  it !  The 
Protestants  saw  with  consternation  the  Spaniards  estab- 
lishing themselves  upon  the  Lower  Bhine ;  with  still  greater 
anxiety  did  the  Eoman  Catholics  see  the  Hollanders  bursting 
through  the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  It  was  in  the  west  that 
the  mine  was  expected  to  explode  which  had  long  been  dug 
under  the  whole  of  Germany.  To  the  west,  apprehension 
and  anxiety  turned ;  but  the  spark  which  kindled  the  flame 
came  unexpectedly  from  the  east. 

The  tranquillity  which  Eodolph  II.'s  Letter  of  Majesty  had 
established  in  Bohemia  lasted  for  some  time,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Matthias,  till  the  nomination  of  a  new  heir  to 
this  kingdom  in  the  person  of  Ferdinand  of  Gratz. 

This  prince,  whom  we  shall  afterwards  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  under  the  title  of  Ferdinand  II.,  Emperor  of 
Germany,  had,  by  the  violent  extirpation  of  the  Protestant 
religion  within  his  hereditary  dominions,  announced  himself 
as  an  inexorable  zealot  for  popery,  and  was  consequently 
looked  upon  by  the  Boman  Catholic  part  of  Bohemia  as  the 
future  pillar  of  their  church.  The  declining  health  of  the 
Emperor  brought  on  this  hour  rapidly ;  and,  relying  on  so 
powerful  a  supporter,  the  Bohemian  Papists  began  to  treat 
the  Protestants  with  little    moderation.      The   Protestant 
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vassals  of  Roman  Catholic  nobles,  in  particular,  experienced 
the  harshest  treatment.  At  length  several  of  the  former 
were  incautious  enough  to  speak  somewhat  loudly  of  their 
hopes,  and  by  threatening  hints  to  awaken  among  the  Pro- 
testants a  suspicion  of  their  future  sovereign.  But  this 
mistrust  would  never  have  broken  out  into  actual  violence, 
had  the  Eoman  Catholics  confined  themselves  to  general 
expressions,  and  not  by  attacks  on  indi'viduals  furnished 
the  discontent  of  the  people  with  enterprising  leaders. 

Henry  Matthias,  Count  Thum,  not  a  native  of  Bohemia, 
but  proprietor  of  some  estates  in  that  kingdom,  had,  by  his 
zeal  for  the  Protestant  cause,  and  an  enthusiastic  attachment 
to  his  newly  adopted  country,  gained  the  entire  confidence  of 
the  Utraquists,  which  opened  him  the  way  to  the  most  import- 
ant posts.      He  had  fought  with  great  glory  against  the 
Turks,  and  won  by  a  flattering  address   the  hearts  of  the 
multitude.     Of  a  hot  and  impetuous  disposition,  which  loved 
tumult  because  his  talents  shone  in  it — rash  and  thoughtless 
enough  to  undertake  things  which    cold  prudence   and  a 
calmer  temper  would  not  have  ventured  upon — unscrupulous 
enough,  where  the  gratification  of  his  passions  was  concerned, 
to  sport  with  the  fate  of  thousands,  and  at  the  same  time 
politic  enough  to  hold  in  leading-strings  such  a  people  as  the 
Bohemians  then  were.     He  had  already  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  troubles  under  Eodolph's  administration  ;  and  the  Let- 
ter of  Majesty  which  the  States  had  extorted  from  that  Em- 
peror, was  chiefly  to  be  laid  to  his  merit.     The  court  had  in- 
tnisted  to  him,  as  burgrave  or  castellan  of  Calstein,  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Bohemian  crown,  and  of  the  national  charter. 
But  the  nation  had  placed  in  his  hands  something  far  more 
important — tte^Zf —with  the  office  of  defender  or  protector  of 
the  faith.     The  aristocracy  by  which  the  Emperor  was  ruled, 
imprudently  deprived  him  of  this  harmless  guardianship  of 
the  dead,  to  leave  him  his  full  influence  over  the  living. 
They  took  from  him  his  office  of  burgrave,  or  constable  of 
the  castle,  which  had  rendered  him  dependent  on  the  court, 
thereby  opening  his  eyes  to  the  importance  of   the  other 
which  remained,  and  woimded  his  vanity,  which  yet  was  the 
thing  that  made  his  ambition  harmless.     From  this  moment 
he  was  actuated  solely  by  a  desire  of  revenge ;  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifying  it  was  not  long  wanting. 
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In  the  Eoyal  Letter  which  the  Bohemians  had  extorted 
from  Eodolph  II.,  as  well  as  in  the  German  religious  treaty, 
one  material  article  remained  undetermined.  All  the  privi* 
leges  granted  by  the  latter  to  the  Protestants,  were  conceived 
in  favour  of  the  Estates  or  governing  bodies,  not  of  the  sub- 
jects; for  only  to  those  of  the  ecclesiastical  states  had  a 
toleration,  and  that  precarious,  been  conceded.  The  Bohe-^ 
mian  Letter  of  Majesty,  in  the  same  manner,  spoke  only  of 
the  Estates  and  imperial  towns,  the  magistrates  of  which  had 
contrived  to  obtain  equal  privileges  with  the  former.  These 
alone  were  free  to  erect  churches  and  schools,  and  openly  to 
celebrate  their  Protestant  worship  ;  in  all  other  towns,  it  wa$ 
left  entirely  to  the  government  to  which  they  belonged,  to  de- 
termine the  religion  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Estates  of  the 
Empire  had  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege  in  its  fullest 
extent ;  the  secular  indeed  without  opposition ;  while  the  ec- 
clesiastical, in  whose  case  the  declaration  of  Ferdinand  had 
limited  this  privilege,  disputed,  not  without  reason,  the  validity 
of  that  limitation.  What  was  a  disputed  point  in  the  reli« 
gious  treaty,  was  left  still  more  doubtful  in  the  Letter  of 
Majesty ;  in  the  former,  the  construction  was  not  doubtful, 
but  it  was  a  question  how  far  obedience  might  be  compulsory ; 
in  the  latter,  the  interpretation  was  left  to  the  states.  The 
subjects  of  the  ecclesiastical  Estates  in  Bohemia  thought 
themselves  entitled  to  the  same  rights  which  the  declaration 
of  Ferdinand  secured  to  the  subjects  of  German  bishops: 
they  considered  themselves  on  an  equality  with  the  subjects 
of  imperial  towns,  because  they  looked  upon  the  ecclesiastical 
property  as  part  of  the  royal  demesnes.  In  the  little  town 
of  Klostergrab,  subject  to  the  Archbishop  of  Prague ;  and  in 
Braunau,  which  belonged  to  the  abbot  of  that  monastery, 
churches  were  founded  by  the  Protestants,  and  completed 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  their  superiors,  and  the 
disapprobation  of  the  Emperor. 

In  the  meantime,  the  vigilance  of  the  defenders  had  somewhat 
relaxed,  and  the  court  thought  it  might  venture  on  a  decisive 
step.  By  the  Emperor's  orders,  the  church  at  Klostergrab 
was  pulled  down ;  that  at  Braunau  forcibly  shut  up,  and  the 
most  turbulent  of  the  citizens  thrown  into  prison.  A  gene- 
ral commotion  among  the  Protestants  was  the  consequence  of 
this  measure;  a  loud  outcry  was  everywhere  raised  at  this  vio" 
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lation  of  the  Letter  ef  Majesty ;  and  Count  Tlram,  animated 
by  revenge,  and  particularly  (idled  upon  by  his  office  of  de- 
fender, showed  himself  not  a  little  busy  in  inflaming  the  minds 
of  the  people.  At  his  instigation  deputies  were  summoned  to 
Prague  from  eveiy  circle  in  the  empire,  to  concert  the  neces- 
sary measures  against  the  common  danger.  It  was  resolved 
to  petition  the  Emperor  to  press  fbr  the  liberation  of  the 
prisoners.  The  answer  of  the  Emperor,  already  ofiFensive  to 
the  states,  from  its  being  addressed,  not  to  them,  bat  to  his 
viceroy,  denounced  their  conduct  as  illegal  and  rebellious, 
justified  what  had  been  done  at  Klostergrab  and  Braunau  as 
the  result  of  an  imperial  mandate,  and  ccsitained  some  pas- 
sages that  might  be  construed  into  threats. 

Count  Thum  did  not  fail  to  augment  the  unfavourable  im- 
pression which  this  imperial  edict  made  upon  the  assembled 
Estates.  He  pointed  out  to  them  the  danger  in  which  all  who 
bad  signed  the  petition  were  involved,  and  sought  by  working 
on  their  resentment  and  fears  to  hurry  them  into  violent  re- 
solutions. To  have  caused  their  immediate  revolt  i^ainst  the 
Emperor,  would  have  been,  as  yet,  too  bold  a  measure.  It 
was  only  step  by  step  that  he  would  lead' them  on  to  this  un- 
avoidable result.  He  held  it,  therefore,  advisable  first  t© 
^direct  their  indignation  against  the  Emperor's  counsellors; 
and  for  that  purpose  circulated  a  report,  that  the  imperial 
proclamation  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  government  at  Prague, 
and  only  signed  in  Vienna.  Among  the  imperial  delegates, 
the  chief  objects  of  the  popular  hatred,  were  the  President  of 
the  Chamber,  Slawata,  and  Baron  Martinitz,  who  had  been 
elected  in  place  of  Count  Thum,  Burgrave  of  CaJstein, 
Both  had  long  before  evinced  pretty  openly  their  hostile  feel- 
ings towards  3ie  Protestants,  by  alone  reftising  to  be  present 
at  the  sitting  at  which  the  Letter  of  Majesty  had  been  inserted 
in  the  B(^emian  constitution.  A  threat  was  made  at  the  time 
to  make  them  responsible  for  every  violation  of  the  Letter 
of  Majesty ;  and  from  this  moment,  whatever  evil  befell  the 
Protestants  was  set  down,  and  not  without  reason,  to  their  ac- 
count. Cf  all  the  Eoman  Catholic  nobles,  these  two  had 
treated  their  Protestant  vassals  witb  the  greatest  harshness. 
They  were  accused  of  hunting  them  with  dogs  to  the  mass, 
and  of  endeavouring  to  compel  them  to  popery  by  a  denial  of 
the  rites  of  baptism,  marriage,  and  burial.     Against  two 
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chaiucters  so  unpopular  the  public  indiguatioii  was  easily  ex- 
cited, and  they  were  marked  out  for  a  sacrifice  to  the  general 
indignation. 

On  the  23rd  of  May,  1618,  the  deputies  appeared  armed, 
and  in  great  numbers,  at  the  royal  palace,  azui  forced  their 
way  into  the  hall  where  the  Commissioners  Sternberg,  Mar- 
tinitz,  Lok^owitz,  and  Slawata  were  assembled.  In  a  threat- 
ening tone  they  demanded  to  know  from  each  of  them, 
whetiber  he  had  taken  any  part,  or  had  consented  to,  the 
imperial  proclamation.  Sternberg  received  them  with  com- 
posure, Martinitz  and  Slawata  with  defiance.  This  decided 
their  &te ;  Sternberg  and  Lobkowitz,  less  hated,  and  more 
feared,  were  led  by  the  arm  out  of  the  room ;  Martinitz  and  Sla- 
wata were  seized,  dragged  to  a  window,  and  precipitated  from 
a  height  of  eighty  feet,  into  the  castle  trench.  Their  (areature, 
the  secretary  Fabricius,  was  thrown  after  them.  This  sin- 
gular mode  of  execution  naturally  excited  the  surprise  of 
'dvilized  nations.  The  Bohemians  justified  it  as  a  national 
custom,  and  saw  nothing  remarkable  in  the  whole  afiGair,  ex- 
cepting that  any  one  sh(mld  haYO  got  up  again  safe  and  sound 
after  such  a  fall.  A  donghill,  on  which  the  imperial  oommis- 
sioners  chanced  to  be  deposited,  had  saved  them  from  iniury. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  this  summary  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding would  much  increase  the  favour  of  the  parties  with 
the  Emperor,  but  this  was  the  very  position  to  which  Count 
Thum  wished  to  bring  them.  If,  &om  the  fear  of  uncertain 
danger,  they  had  permitted  themselves  such  an  act  of  vio- 
lence, the  certain  expectation  of  punishment,  and  the  now 
urgent  necessity  for  their  own  security,  would  plunge  them 
still  deeper  into  guilt.  By  this  brutal  act  of  self-redress,  no 
room  was  left  for  irresolution  or  repentance,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
a  single  crime  could  be  absolved  only  hj  a  series  of  violences. 
As  the  deed  itself  could  not  be  undone,  nothing  was  left  but  to 
disarm  the  hand  of  punishment.  Thirty  directors  were  ap  • 
pointed  to  organize  a  r^ular  insurrection.  They  seized  upon 
all  the  ofiEtces  of  state,  and  all  the  imperial  revenues,  took 
into  their  own  service  the  royal  fanctionanes  and  the  soldiers, 
and  summoned  the  whole  Bohemian  nation  to  avenge  the 
common  cause.  The  Jesuits,  whom  the  common  hatred  ac- 
cused as  the  instigators  of  every  previous  oppression,  were 
banished  the  kingdom,  and  this  harsh  measure  the  Estate 
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found  it  necessary  to  justify  in  a  fonnal  manifesto.  These 
yarious  steps  were  taken  for  the  preservation  of  the  royal  au- 
thority and  the  laws — the  language  of  all  rehels  till  fortune 
has  decided  in  their  favour. 

The  emotion  which  the  news  of  the  Bohemian  insurrection 
excited  at  the  imperial  court,  was  much  less  lively  than  such 
intelligence  deserved.  The  Emperor  Matthias  was  no  longer 
the  resolute  spirit  that  formerly  sought  out  his  king  and 
master  in  the  very  hosom  of  his  people,  and  hurled  him  from 
three  thrones.  The  confidence  and  courage  which  had  ani- 
mated him  in  an  usurpation,  deserted  him  in  a  legitimate 
self-defence.  The  Bohemian  rehels  had  first  taken  up  arms, 
and  the  nature  of  circumstauces  drove  him  to  join  them.  But 
he  could  not  hope  to  confine  such  a  war  to  Bohemia.  In  all 
the  territories  under  his  dominion,  the  Protestants  were 
united  hy  a  dangerous  sympathy — ^the  common  danger  of  their 
religion  might  suddenly  comhiae  them  all  into  a  formidahle 
republic.  What  could  he  oppose  to  such  an  enemy,  if  the 
Protestant  portion  of  his  subjects  deserted  him  ?  And  would 
not  both  parties  exhaust  themselves  in  so  ruinous  a  civil  war  ? 
How  much  was  at  stake  if  he  lost ;  and  if  he  won,  whom  else 
would  he  destroy  but  his  own  subjects  ? 

Considerations  such  as  these  inclined  the  Emperor  and  his 
council  to  concessions  and  pacific  measures,  but  it  was  in  this 
very  spirit  of  concession  that,  as  others  would  have  it,  lay  the 
origin  of  the  evil.  The  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Gratz  con- 
gratulated the  Emperor  upon  an  event,  which  would  justify 
in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  the  severest  measures  against  the 
Bohemian  Protestants.  "  Disobedience,  lawlessness,  and  in- 
surrection," he  said,  "  went  always  hand-in-hand  with  Pro- 
testantism. Every  privilege  which  had  been  conceded  to 
the  Estates  by  himself  and  his  predecessor,  had  had  no  other 
effect  than  to  raise  their  demands.  All  the  measures  of  the 
heretics  were  aimed  against  the  imperial  authority.  Step  by 
step  had  they  advanced  from  defiance  to  defiance  up  to  this 
last  aggression ;  in  a  short  time  they  would  assail  all  that  re- 
mained to  be  assailed,  in  the  person  of  the  Emperor.  In 
arms  alone  was  there  any  safety  against  such  an  enemy— peace 
and  suhordination  could  be  only  established  upon  the  ruins 
of  their  dangerous  privileges ;  security  for  the.  Catholic  belief 
was  to  be  found  only  in  the  total  destruction  of  this  sect.     Un- 
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certain,  it  was  true,  might  be  the  eyent  of  the  war,  but  in* 
evitable  was  the  ruin  if  it  were  pretermitted.  The  confiscation 
of  the  lands  of  the  rebels  would  richly  indemnify  them  for  its 
expenses^  while  the  terror  of  punishment  would  teach  the  other 
states  the  wisdom  of  a  prompt  obedience  in  future."  Were  the 
Bohemian  Protestants  to  blame,  if  they  armed  themselves  in 
time  against  the  enforcement  of  such  maxims  ?  The  insur- 
rection in  Bohemia,  besides,  was  directed  only  against  the 
successor  of  the  Emperor,  not  against  himself,  who  had  done 
nothing  to  justify  the  alarm  of  the  Protestants.  To  exclude 
this  prince  from  the  Bohemian  throne,  arms  had  before  been 
taken  up  under  Matthias,  though  as  long  as  this  Emperor 
lived,  his  subjects  had  kept  withm  the  bounds  of  an  apparent 
submission. 

But  Bohemia  was  in  arms,  and  unarmed,  the  Emperor  dared 
not  even  offer  them  peace.  For  this  purpose,  Spain  supplied 
gold,  and  promised  to  send  troops  from  Italy  and  the  Nether- 
lands. Count  Bucquoi,  a  native  of  the  Netherlands,  was 
named  generalissimo,  because  no  native  could  be  trusted,  and 
Count  Dampierre,  another  foreigner,  commanded  imder  him. 
Before  the  army  took  the  field,  the  Emperor  endeavoured  to 
bring  about  an  amicable  arrangement,  by  the  publication  of  a 
manifesto.  In  this  he  assured  the  Bohemians,  "  that  he  held 
sacred  the  Letter  of  Migesty — that  he  had  not  formed  any 
resolutions  inimical  to  their  religion  or  their  privileges,  and 
that  his  present  preparations  were  forced  upon  him  by  their 
own.  As  soon  as  the  nation  laid  down  their  arms,  he  also 
wotdd  disband  his  army."  But  this  gracious  letter  ifailed  of 
its  effect,  because  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  contrived  to 
hide  from  the  people  the  Emperor's  good  intentions.  Instead 
of  this,  they  circulated  the  most  alarming  reports  from  the 
pulpit,  and  by  pamphlets,  and  terrified  the  deluded  populace 
with  threatened  horrors  of  another  Saint  Bartholomew's  that 
existed  only  in  their  own  imagination.  All  Bohemia,  with 
the  exception  of  three  towns,  Budweiss,  Krummau,  and  Pilsen, 
took  part  in  this  insurrection.  These  three  towns,  inhabited 
principally  by  Roman  Catholics,  alone  had  the  courage,  in  this 
general  revolt,  to  hold  out  for  the  Emperor,  who  promised 
them  assistance.  But  it  could  not  escape  Count  Thum,  how 
dangerous  it  was  to  leave  in  hostile  hands  three  places  of  such 
importance,  which  would  at  all  times  keep  open  for  the  im- 
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perial  troope  aa  entrance  into  the  kingdom.  With  prompt 
determination  he  appeared  before  Budweiss  and  Krammau, 
in  the  hope  of  terrifying  them  into  a  surrender.  Krummau 
Borrendered,  but  all  his  attacks  were  steadfastly  repulsed  by 
Budweiss. 

And  now,  too,  the  Emperor  began  to  show  more  earnestness 
and  energy.  Bucquoi  and  Dampierre,  with  two  armies,  fell 
upon  the  Bohemian  territories,  which  they  treated  as  a  hostile 
country.  But  the  imperial  generals  found  the  march  to 
Prague  more  difficult  than  they  had  expected.  Every  pass, 
every  position  that  was  the  least  tenable,  must  be  opened  by 
the  sword,  and  resistance  increased  at  each  fresh  step  they 
took,  for  the  outrages  of  their  troops,  chiefly  consisting  of 
Hungarians  and  Walloons,  drove  their  friends  to  revolt  and 
their  enemies  to  despair.  But  even  now  that  his  troops  had 
penetrated  into  Bohemia,  the  Emperor  continued  to  offer  the 
Estates  peace,  and  to  show  himself  ready  for  an  amicable  ad- 
justment. But  the  new  prospects  which  opened  upon  them, 
raised  the  courage  of  the  revolters.  Moravia  espoused  their 
party ;  and  from  Germany  appeared  to  them  a  defender  equally 
intrepid  and  unexpected,  in  the  person  of  Count  Mansfeld. 

The  heads  of  the  Evangelic  Union  had  been  silent  but  not 
inactive  spectators  of  the  movements  in  Bohemia.  Both 
were  contending  for  the  same  cause,  and  against  the  same 
enemy.  Jn  the  fate  of  the  Bohemians,  their  confederates  in 
the  faith  might  read  their  own ;  and  the  cause  of  this  people 
was  represented  as  of  solemn  common  concern  of  the  German 
League.  True  to  these  principles,  the  Unionists  supported 
the  courage  of  the  insurgents  by  promises  of  assistance ;  and 
a  fortunate  accident  now  enabled  them,  beyond  their  hopes, 
to  fulfil  them. 

The  instrument  by  which  the  House  of  Austria  was  humbled 
in  Germany,  was  Peter  Ernest,  Count  Mansfeld,  the  son  of  a 
distinguished  Austrian  officer,  Ernest  von  Mansfeld,  who  for 
some  time  had  commanded  with  repute  the  Spanish  army  in 
the  Netherlands.  His  first  campaigns  in  Juliers  and  Alsace 
had  been  made  in  the  service  of  this  house,  and  under  the 
banner  of  the  Archduke  Leopold,  against  tihe  Protestant  re- 
ligion and  the  liberties  of  Germany.  But  insensibly  won  by 
the  principles  of  this  religion,  he  abandoned  a  leader  whose 
selfishness  denied  bin>  the  reimbursement  of  the  monies  ex- 
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pended  in  his  caose,  and  he  transferred  his  zeal  and  a  victorir 
ous  sword  to  the  Evangelic  Union.  It  happened  just  then 
that  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  an  ally  of  the  Union,  demanded  as- 
sistance in  a  war  against  Spain.  They  assigned  to  him  their 
newly  acquired  servant,  and  Mansfeld  received  instmctions  to 
raise  an  army  of  4000  men  in  Germany,  in  the  caase  and  in 
the  pay  of  the  dnke.  The  army  was  ready  to  march  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  flames  of  war  burst  out  in  Bohemia, 
and  the  duke,  who  at  the  time  did  not  stand  in  need  of  its 
services,  placed  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  Union.  Nothing 
could  be  more  welcome  to  these  troops  than  the  prospect  of 
aiding  their  confederates  in  Bohemia,  at  the  cost  of  a  third 
party.  Mansleld  received  orders  forthwith  to  march  with 
these  4000  men  into  that  kingdom ;  and  a  pretended  Bohe- 
mian commisaon  was  given  to  bhnd  the  public  as  to  the  true 
author  of  this  levy. 

This  Mansfeld  now  appeared  in  Bohemia,  and,  by  the 
occupation  of.  Pils^i,  strongly  fortified  and  favourable  to 
the  Emperor,  obtained  a  firm  footing  in  the  country.  The 
courage  of  the  rebels  was  farther  increased  by  succours 
which  the  Silesian  States  despatched  to  their  assistance. 
Between  these  and  the  Imperialists,  several  battles  were 
fought,  £u:  indeed  from  decisive,  but  only  on  that  account 
the  more  destructiTe,  which  served  as  the  prelude  to  a 
more  serkxis  war.  To  check  the  vigour  of  his  military 
operations,  a  negotiation  was  entered  into  with  the  Emperor, 
and  a  disposition- was  shown  to  accept  the  proffered  mediation 
of  Saxony.  But  before  the  event  could  |Mx>te  how  little  sin- 
cerity there  was  in  these  proposals,  the  Emperor  was  removed 
from  the  scene  by  death. 

What  now  had  Matthias  done  to  justify  the  expectations 
which  he  had  excited  by  the  overthrow  of  his  predecessor? 
Was  it  .worth  while  to  ascend  a  brother's  throne  through 
guilt,  and  then  maintain  it  with  so  little  dignity,  and  leave 
it  with  so  little  renown?  As  l<Hig  as  Matthias  sat  on  the 
throne,  he  had  to  atone  far  the  imprudence  by  which  he 
had  gained  it.  To  enjoy  the  regal  dignity  a  few  years 
80<mer,  he  had  shackled  the  free  exercise  of  its  prerogatives. 
The  slender  portion  of  independence  left  hjim  by  the  growing 
power  of  the  Estates,  was  still  farther  lessened  by  the  en- 
erosK^hm^ts  of  his  relations.     Sickly  and  childless,  he  saw 
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the  attention  of  the  world  turned  to  an  ambitious  heir  who 
was  impatiently  anticipating  his  fate ;  and  who,  by  his  in- 
terference  with  the  closing  administration,  was  already  open- 
ing his  own. 

With  Matthias,  the  reigning  line  of  the  German  House  of 
Austria  was  in  a  manner  extinct ;  for  of  all  the  sons  of  Max- 
imilian, one  only  was  now  alive,  the  weak  and  childless  Arch- 
duke Albert,  in  the  Netherlands,  who  had  already  renounced 
his  claims  to  the  inheritance  in  favour  of  the  line  of  Gratz. 
The  Spanish  House  had  also,  in  a  secret  bond,  resigned  its 
pretensions  to  the  Austrian  possessions  in  behalf  of  the  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand  of  Styria.  in  whom  the  branch  of  Hapsburg 
was  about  to  put  forth  new  shoots,  and  the  former  greatness 
of  Austria  to  experience  a  revival. 

The  father  of  Ferdinand  was  the  Archduke  Charles  of 
Camiola,  Carinthia,  and  Styria,  the  youngest  brother  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  II. ;  his  mother  a  princess  of  Bavaria. 
Having  lost  his  father  at  twelve  years  of  age,  he  was  intrusted 
by  the  archduchess  to  the  guardianship  of  her  brother  Wil- 
liam, Duke  of  Bavaria,  under  whose  eyes  he  was  instructed 
and  educated  by  Jesuits  at  the  Academy  of  Ingolstadt.  What 
principles  he  was  likely  to  imbibe  by  his  intercourse  with  a 
prince,  who  from  motives  of  devotion  had  abdicated  his  govern- 
ment, may  be  easily  conceived.  C&re  was  taken  to  point  out 
to  him,  on  the  one  hand,  the  weak  indulgence  of  Maximilian's 
house  towards  the  adherents  of  the  new  doctrines,  and  the 
consequent  troubles  of  their  dominions;  on  the  other,  the 
blessings  of  Bavaria,  and  the  inflexible  religious  zeal  of  its 
rulers:  between  these  two  examples  he  was  left  to  choose 
for  himself. 

Formed  in  this  school  to  be  a  stout  champion  of  the  Mth. 
and  a  prompt  instrument  of  the  church,  he  left  Bavaria,  after 
a  residence  of  five  years,  to  assume  the  government  of  his 
hereditary  dominions.  The  Estates  of  Camiola,  Carinthia, 
and  Styria,  who,  before  doing  homage,  demanded  a  guarantee 
for  freedom  of  religion,  were  told  that  religious  liberty  had 
nothing  to  do  with  their  allegiance.  The  oath  was  put  to 
them  without  conditions,  and  imconditionally  taken.  Many 
years,  however,  elapsed,  ere  the  designs  which  had  been 
planned  at  Ingolstadt  were  ripe  for  execution.  Before  at- 
tempting to  carry  them  into  effect,  he  nought  in  person  at 
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Loretto  the  favour  of  the  Virgin,  and  received  the  apostolic 
benediction  in  Eome  at  the  feet  of  Clement  VIII. 

These  designs  were  nothing  less  than  the  expulsion  of 
Protestantism  from  a  country  where  it  had  the  advantage  of 
numbers,  and  had  been  legally  recognized  by  a  formal  act 
of  toleration,  granted  by  his  father  to  the  noble  and  knightly 
estates  of  the  land.  A  grant  so  formally  ratified  could  not 
be  revoked  without  danger;  but  no  difiGiculties  could  deter 
the  pious  pupil  of  the  Jesuits.  The  example  of  other  states, 
both  Eoman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  which  within  their  own 
territories  had  exercised  unquestioned  a  right  of  reformation, 
and  the  abuse  which  the  Estates  of  Styria  made  of  their  re- 
ligious liberties,  would  serve  as  a  justification  of  this  violent 
procedure.  Under  the  shelter  of  an  absurd  positive  law, 
those  of  equity  and  prudence  might,  it  was  thought,  be  safely 
despised.  In  the  execution  of  these  unrighteous  designs,  Fer- 
dinand did,  it  must  be  owned,  display  no  common  courage 
and  perseverance.  Without  tumult,  and  we  may  add,  with- 
out cruelty,  he  suppressed  the  Protestant  service  in  one 
town  after  another,  and  in  a  few  years,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  Germany,  this  dangerous  work  was  brought  to  a 
successful  end. 

But,  while  the  Eoman  Catholics  admired  him  as  a  hero, 
and  the  champion  of  the  church,  the  Protestants  began  to 
combine  against  him  as  against  their  most  dangerous  enemy. 
And  yet  Matthias's  intention  to  bequeath  to  him  the  suc- 
cession, met  with  little  or  no  opposition  in  the  elective 
states  of  Austria.  Even  the  Bohemians  agreed  to  receive 
him  as  their  future  king,  on  very  favourable  conditions.  It 
was  not  until  afterwards,  when  they  had  experienced  the 
pernicious  influence  of  his  councils  on  the  administration 
of  the  Emperor,  that  their  anxiety  was  first  excited ;  and 
then  several  projects,  in  his  handwriting,  which  an  unlucky 
chance  threw  into  their  hands,  as  they  plainly  evinced  his  dis- 
position towards  them,  carried  their  apprehension  to  the  utmost 
pitch.  In  particular,  they  were  alarmed  by  a  secret  &mily  com- 
pact with  Spain,  by  which,  in  default  of  heirs-male  of  his  own 
body,  Ferdinand  bequeathed  to  that  crown  the  kingdom  of  Bo- 
hemia, without  first  consulting  the  wishes  of  that  nation,  and 
without  regard  to  its  right  of  free  election.  The  many  enemies, 
too,  which  by  his  reforms  in  Styria  that  prince  had  provoked 
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among  the  Protestants,  were  Very  prejudicial  to  his  interests 
in  Bohemia;  and  some  Stjrian  emigrants,  who  had  taken 
refuge  there,  bringing  with  them  into  their  adopted  country 
hearts  OTorflowing  with  a  desire  of  revenge,  were  particularly 
active  in  exciting  the  flame  of  revolt.  Thus  ill-f^ected  did 
Ferdinand  £bid  the  Bohemians,  whmi  he  suceeeded  Matthias. 

So  bad  an  understanding  between  the  nation  and  the  candi- 
date for  the  throne,  would  have  raised  a  storm  even  in  the 
most  peaceable  succession ;  how  much  more  so  at  the  present 
moment,  before  the  ardour  of  insurrection  had  cooled ;  when 
th^  nation  had  just  recovered  its  dignity,  and  reasserted  its 
rights ;  when  they  still  held  arms  in  tideir  hands,  and  the 
consciousness  of  unity  had  awakened  an  enthusiastic  reliance 
on  their  own  strength ;  when  by  past  success,  by  the  promises 
of  foreign  assistance,  and  by  visionary  expectations  of  the 
future,  their  courage  had  been  raised  to  an  undoubting  con- 
fidence. Disregarding  the  rights  already  conferred  on  Fer- 
dinand, the  Estates  declared  the  throne  vacant,  and  their 
right  of  election  entirely  unfettered.  All  hopes  of  their 
peaceful  submission  were  at  an  end,  and  if  Ferdmand  wished 
still  to  wear  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  he  must  choose  between 
purchasing  it  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  would  make  a  crown 
desirable,  or  winning  it  sword  in  hand. 

But  with  what  means  was  it  to  be  won  ?  Turn  his  eyes 
where  ho  would,  the  fire  of  revolt  was  burning.  Silesia  had 
already  joined  the  insurgents  in  Bohemia ;  Moravia  was  on 
the  point  of  following  its  example.  In  Upper  and  Lower 
Austria  the  spirit  of  liberty  was  awake,  as  it  had  been  imder 
Eodolph,  and  the  Estates  refused  to  do  homage.  Hungary 
was  menaced  with  an  inroad  by  Prince  Bethlem  Gabor,  on 
the  side  of  Transylvania;  a  secret  arming  among  the  Turks 
spread  consternation  among  the  provinces  to  the  eastward; 
and,  to  complete  his  perplexities  in  his  hereditary  dominions, 
the  Protestants  also,  stimulated  by  the  general  example,  were 
again  raising  their  heads.  In  that  quarter,  their  numbers 
were  overwhelming ;  in  most  places  they  had  possession  of 
the  revenues  which  Ferdinand  would  need  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  war.  The  neutral  began  to  waver,  the  fBiithful 
to  be  discouraged,  the  turbulent  alone  to  be  animated  and 
confident.  One  half  of  G  ermany  encotiraged  the  rebels,  the 
other  inactively  awaited  the  issue;  Spanish  assistance  was 
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still  very  remote.    The  ^lament  which  had  hroaght  him 
every  thing,  threatened  also  to  d^riye  him  of  all. 

And  when  he  now,  yielding  to  the  stem  law  of  necessity, 
made  overtures  to  the  Bohemian  rehels^  all  his  proposals 
for  peace  were  insolently  r^ected.  Count  Thum,  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  entered  Moravia  to  hring  this  province, 
which  alone  continued  to  waver,  to  a  decision.  The  ap- 
pearance of  their  friends  is  the  signal  of  revolt  for  the 
Moravian  Protestants.  Briurn  is  taken,  tho  remaioder  of  the 
country  yields  with  free  will,  throughout  the  province  govern- 
ment and  religion  are  changed.  Swelling  as  it  flows,  the 
torrent  of  rebellion  pours  down  upon  Austria,  where  a  party, 
holding  similar  sentiments,  receives  it  with  a  joyfiil  concur- 
rence. Henceforth,  there  should  be  no  more  distinctions  of 
religion  ;  equality  of  rights  should  be  guaranteed  to  all 
Christian  churches.  They  hear  that  a  foreign  force  has  been 
invited  into  the  country  to  oppress  tiie  Bohemians.  Let  them 
be  sought  out,  and  the  enemies  of  liberty  pursued  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  Not  an  arm  is  raised  in  defence  of  the  Arch- 
duke, and  the  rebels,  at  length,  encamp  before  Vienna  to 
besiege  their  sovereign. 

Ferdinand  had  sent  his  children  from  Gratz,  where  they 
were  no  longer  safe,  to  the  Tyrol ;  he  himself  awaited  the 
insurgents  in  his  capital.  A  handful  of  soldiers  was  all  he 
could  oppose  to  the  enraged  multitude ;  these  few  were  with- 
out pay  or  provisions,  and  therefore  little  to  be  depended  on. 
Vienna  was  unprepared  for  a  long  siege.  The  party  of  the 
Protestants,  ready  at  any  moment  to  join  the  Bohemians,  had 
the  preponderance  in  the  city;  those  in  the  country  had 
already  begun  to  levy  troops  against  her.  Already,  in  imagina* 
tion,  the  Protestant  populace  saw  the  Emperor  shut  up  in  a 
monastery,  his  territories  divided,  and  his  diildren  educate4 
as  Protestants.  Confiding  in  secret,  and  surrounded  by  public 
enemies,  he  saw  the  chasm  every  moment  widening  to  engulf 
his  hopes  and  even  himself.  The  Bohemian  bullets  were 
already  falling  upon  the  imperial  palace,  when  sixteen  Austrian 
barons  forcibly  entered  his  chamber,  and  inveighing  against 
him  with  loud  and  bitter  reproaches,  endeavoured  to  fi)rce  him 
into  a  confederation  with  the  Bohemians.  One  of  them, 
seizing  him  by  the  button  of  his  doublet,  demanded,  in  a 
tone  of  menace,  "  Ferdinand,  wilt  thou  sign  it?" 
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Who  would  not  be  pardoned  had  Jie  wavered  in  this  frightful 
situation  ?  Yet  Ferdinand  still  remembered  the  dignity  of  a 
Boman  emperor.  No  alternative  seemed  left  to  him  but  an 
immediate  flight  or  submission;  laymen  urged  him  to  the 
one,  priests  to  the  other.  If  he  abandoned  the  city,  it  would 
fall  into  the  enemy's  hands ;  with  Vienna,  Austria  was  lost ; 
with  Austria,  the  imperial  throne.  Ferdinand  abandoned  not 
his  capital,  and  as  little  would  he  hear  of  conditions. 

The  Archduke  is  still  engaged  in  altercation  with  the 
deputed  barons,  when  all  at  once  a  sound  of  trumpets  is  heard 
in  the  palace  square.  Terror  and  astonishment  take  posses- 
sion of  all  present ;  a  fearful  report  pervades  the  palace ;  one 
deputy  after  another  disappears.  Many  of  the  nobility  and 
the  citizens  hastily  take  refuge  in  the  camp  of  Thum.  This 
sudden  change  is  effected  by  a  regiment  of  Dampierres 
cuirassiers,  who  at  that  moment  marched  into  the  city  to 
defend  the  Archduke.  A  body  of  infantry  soon  followed; 
reassured  by  their  appearance,  several  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
citizens,  and  even  the  students  themselves,  take  up  arms.  A 
report  which  arrived  just  at  the  same  time  from  Bohemia 
made  his  deliverance  complete.  The  Flemish  general, 
Bucquoi,  had  totally  defeated  Count  Mansfeld  at  Budweiss, 
and  was  marching  upon  Prague.  The  Bohemians  hastily 
broke  up  their  camp  before  Vienna  to  protect  their  own 
capital. 

And  now  also  the  passes  were  free  which  the  enemy  had 
taken  possession  of,  in  order  to  obstruct  Ferdinand's  progress 
to  his  coronation  at  Frankfort.  If  the  accession  to  the  imperial 
throne  was  important  for  the  plans  of  the  King  of  Hungary,  it 
was  of  still  greater  consequence  at  the  present  moment,  when 
his  nomination  as  Emperor  would  afford  the  most  unsuspicious 
and  decisive  proof  of  the  dignity  of  his  person,  and  of  the 
justice  of  his  cause,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  give 
him  a  hope  of  support  from  the  Empire.  But  the  same  cabal 
which  opposed  him  in  his  hereditary  dominions,  laboured  also 
to  counteract  him  in  his  canvass  for  the  imperial  dignity.  No 
'  Austrian  prince,  they  maintained,  ought  to  ascend  the  tbrone ; 
least  of  all  Ferdinand,  the  bigoted  persecutor  of  their  religion, 
the  slave  of  Spain  and  of  the  Jesuits.  To  prevent  tliis,  the 
crown  had  been  offered,  even  during  the  lifetime  of  Matthias, 
to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  on  his  refusal,  to  the  Duke  of 
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SaYoy.     As  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  settling  with 
the  latter  the  conditions  of  acceptance,  it  was  sought,  at  all 
events,  to  delay  the  election  till  some  decisive  blow  in  Austria 
or  Bohemia  should  annihilate  all  the  hopes  of  Ferdinand,  and 
incapacitate  him  from  any  competition  for  this  dignity.     The 
members  of  the  Union  left  no  stone  unturned  to  gain  over 
from  Ferdinand  the  Electorate  of  Saxony,  which  was  bound 
to  Austrian  interests;   they  represented  to   this  court  the 
dangers  with  which  the  Protestant  religion,  and  even  the  con- 
stitution of  the  empire,  were  threatened  by  the  principles  of 
this  prince  and  his  Spanish  alliance.     By  the  elevation  of 
Ferdinand  to  the  imperial  throne,  Germany,  they  further 
asserted,  would  be  involved  in  the  private  quarrels  of  this 
prince,  and  bring  upon  itself  the  arms  of  Bohemia.     But  in 
spite  of  all  opposing  influences,  the  day  of  election  was  fixed, 
Ferdinand  summoned  to  it  as  lawful  king  of  Bohemia,  and  his 
electoral  vote,  after  a  fruitless  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Bohemian  Estates,  acknowledged  to  be  good.     The  votes  of 
the  three  ecclesiastical  electorates  were  for  him.  Saxony  was 
favourable  to  him,  Brandenburg  made  no  opposition,  and  a 
decided  majority  declared  him  Emperor  in  1619.     Thus  he 
saw  the  most  doubtful  of  his  crowns  placed  first  of  all  on  his 
head ;  but  a  few  days  after  he  lost  that  which  he  had  reckoned 
among  the  most  certain  of  his  possessions.  While  he  was  thus 
elected  Emperor  in  Frankfort,  he  was  in  Prague  deprived  of 
the  Bohemian  throne. 

Almost  all  of  his  German  hereditary  dominions  had  in  the 
meantime  entered  into  a  formidable  league  with  the  Bohemians, 
whose  insolence  now  exceeded  all  bounds.     In  a  general  Diet, 
the  latter,  on  the  17th  of  August,  1619,  proclaimed  the  Emperor 
an  enemy  to  the  Bohemian  religion  and  liberties,  who  by  his 
pernicious  counsels  had  alienated  from  them  the  affections  of 
the  late  Emperor,  had  furnished  troops  to  oppress  them,  had 
given  their  country  as  a  prey  to  foreigners,  and  finally,  in 
contravention   of  the  national  rights,  had  bequeathed   the 
crown,  by  a  secret  compact,  to  Spain :  they  therefore  declared 
that  he  had  forfeited  whatever  title  he  might  otherwise  have 
had  to  the  crown,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  a  new  elec- 
tion.    As  this  sentence  was  pronounced  by  Protestants,  ^eic 
choice  could  not  well  fall  upon  a  Eoman  Catholic  prince, 
though,  to  save  appearances,  some  voices  were  raised  for 
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Bavaria  and  Savoy.  But  the  violent  religious  animosities 
which  divided  the  evangelical  and  the  refonned  parties  among 
the  Protestants,  impeded  for  some  time  the  election  even  of  a 
Protestant  king ;  till  at  last  the  address  and  activity  of  the 
Calvinists  carried  the  day  from  the  numerical  superiority  oi 
the  Lutherans. 

Amoi^  all  the  princes  who  were  competitors  for  this 
dignity,  the  Elector  Palatine  Frederick  V.  had  the  best 
grounded  claims  on  the  confidence  and  gratitude  of  the 
Bohemians ;  and  among  them  all,  there  was  no  one  in  whose 
case  the  private  interests  of  particular  Estates,  and  the  attach* 
ment  of  the  people,  seemed  to  be  justified  by  so  many  consi- 
derations of  state.  Frederick  V.  was  of  a  free  and  lively 
spirit,  of  great  goodness  of  heart,  and  regal  liberality.  He 
was  the  head  of  the  Galvinistic  party  in  Germany,  the  leader 
of  the  Union,  whose  resources  were  at  his  disposal,  a  near 
relation  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  a  son-in-law  of  the  Kiug 
of  Great  Britain,  who  might  lend  him  his  powerful  support 
All  these  considerations  were  prominently  and  successfully 
brought  forward  by  the  Calvinists,  and  Frederick  V.  was 
ehosen  king  by  the  Assembly  at  Prague,  amidst  prayei*s  and 
tears  of  joy. 

The  whole  proceedings  of  the  Diet  at  Prague  had  been 
premeditated,  and  Frederick  himself  had  taken  too  active  a 
share  in  the  matter  to  feel  at  all  surprised  at  the  offer  made 
to  him  by  the  Bohemians.  But  now  the  immediate  glitter  of 
this  throne  dazzled  him,  and  the  magnitude  both  of  his  eleva- 
tion and  his  delinquency  made  his  weak  mind  to  tremble. 
After  the  usual  manner  of  pusillanimous  spirits,  he  sought  to 
confirm  himself  in  his  purpose  by  the  opimons  of  others ;  but 
these  opinions  had  no  weight  witli  him  when  they  ran  counter 
to  his  own  cherished  wishes.  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  of  whom 
he  sought  advice,  all  his  brother  electors,  all  who  compared 
the  magnitude  of  the  design  with  his  capacities  and  resources. 
Warned  him  of  the  danger  into  which  he  was  about  to  rush. 
Even  King  James  of  England  preferred  to  see  his  son-in-law 
deprived  of  this  crown,  than  that  the  sacred  majesty  of  kings 
should  be  outraged  by  so  dangerous  a  precedent.  But  of  what 
avail  was  the  voice  of  prudence  against  the  seductive  glitter 
of  a  crown?  In  the  moment  of  boldest  determination,  when 
they  are  indignantly  rejecting  the  consecrated  branch  of  a  race 
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Triiich  had  governed  tJiem  for  two  centuries,  a  free  people 
throws  itself  into  his  arms.  Confiding  in  his  courage,  they 
choose  him  as  their  leader  in  the  dangerous  career  of  gloiy 
and  libertj.  To  him,  as  to  its  horn  champion,  an  oj^ressed 
teligion  looks  for  shelter  and  support  against  its  persecutonu 
Could  he  have  the  weakness  to  listen  to  his  fears,  and  to 
betrajthe  cause  of  religion  and  libertj?  This  religicm  pro- 
claims to  him  its  own  preponderance,  and  the  weakness  of  its 
liral,: — ^two-thirds  of  the  power  of  Austria  are  now  in  anas 
against  Austria  itself,  while  a  formidable  confederacy,  already 
formed  in  Transylvania,  would,  by  a  hostile  attack,  further  dis- 
tract even  the  weak  remnant  of  its  power.  Could  inducements 
such  as  these  fail  to  awaken  his  ambition,  of  such  hopes  to 
animate  and  inflame  his  resolution  ? 

A  few  moments  of  calm  consideration  would  have  sufficed 
to  show  the  danger  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  comparatiTe 
worthlessness  of  the  prize.  But  the  temptation  spoke  to  his 
feelings ;  the  warning  only  to  his  reason.  It  was  his  nda- 
fortune  that  his  nearest  and  most  influential  counsellors 
espoused  the  side  of  his  passions.  The  aggrandizement  of 
their  master's  power  opened  to  the  ambition  and  avarice 
of  his  Palatine  servants  an  unlimited  field  kur  their  gratifica^ 
tion;  this  anticipated  triumph  of  their  church  kindled  th& 
ardour  of  the  Csdvinistic  fanatic.  Could  a  mind  so  weak  aa 
that  of  Ferdinand  resist  the  delusions  of  his  comuiellors, 
who  exaggerated  his  resources  and  his  strength,  as  much  as 
they  underrated  those  of  his  enemies ;  or  the  exhortations  of 
his  preachers,  who  announced  the  effusions  of  their  fanatical 
zeal  as  the  immediate  inspiration  of  heaven  ?  The  dreams  oi 
astrology  filled  his  mind  with  visionary  hopes;  even  love 
conspired,  with  its  irresistible  &scination,  to  complete  the 
seduction.  "  Had  you,"  demanded  the  Electress,  **  confi- 
dence enough  in  yourself  to  accept  the  hand  of  a  king's 
daughter,  and  have  you  misgivings  about  taking  a  crown 
which  is  voluntarily  offered  you?  I  would  rather  eat  bread 
at  thy  kingly  table,  than  feast  at  thy  electoral  board." 

Frederick  accepted  the  Bohemian  crown.  The  coronation 
was  celebrated  with  unexampled  pomp  at  Prague,  for  the 
nation  displayed  all  its  riches  in  honour  of  its  own  work. 
Silesia  and  Moravia,  the  adjoiuing  provinces  to  Bohemia, 
followed  their  example,  and  did  homage  to  Frederick.     The 
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reformed  faith  -was  enthroned  in  all  the  churches  of  the 
kingdom;  the  rejoicings  were  unhounded,  their  attachment 
to  their  new  king  hordered  on  adoration.  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  Holland  and  Venice,  and  several  of  the  Dutch 
states,  acknowledged  him  as  lawful  sovereign,  and  Frede- 
rick now  prepared  to  maintain  his  new  acquisition. 

His  principal  hopes  rested  on  Prince  Bethlem  Gabor  of 
Transylvania.  This  formidable  enemy  of  Austria,  and  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  not  content  with  the  principality 
which,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Turks,  he  had  wrested  from 
his  legitimate  prince,  Gabriel  Bathosi,  gladly  seized  this  op- 
portunity of  aggrandizing  himself  at  the  expense  of  Austria, 
which  had  hesitated  to  acknowledge  him  as  sovereign  of 
Transylvania.  An  attack  upon  Hungary  and  Austria  was 
concerted  with  the  Bohemian  rebels,  and  both  armies  were 
to  unite  before  the  capital.  Meantime,  Bethlem  Gabor, 
under  the  mask  of  friendship,  disguised  the  true  object  of 
his  warlike  preparations,  artfully  promising  the  Emperor  to 
lure  the  Bohemians  into  the  toils,  by  a  pretended  offer  of 
assistance,  and  to  deliver  up  to  him  alive  the  leaders  of  the 
insurrection.  All  at  once,  however,  he  appeared  in  a  hostile 
attitude  in  Upper  Hungary.  Before  him  went  terror,  and 
devastation  behind;  all  opposition  yielded,  and  at  Pres- 
burg  he  received  the  Hungarian  crown.  The  Emperor's 
brother,  who  governed  in  Vienna,  trembled  for  the  capi- 
tal. He  hastily  summoned  General  Bucquoi  to  his  assist- 
.ance,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Imperialists  drew  the  Bohe- 
mians, a  second  time,  before  the  walls  of  Vienna.  Rein- 
forced by  twelve  thousand  Transylvanians,  and  soon  after 
joined  by  the  victorious  army  of  Bethlem  Gabor,  they 
again  menaced  the  capital  with  assault;  all  the  country 
round  Vienna  was  laid  waste,  the  navigation  of  the  Danube 
closed,  all  supplies  cut  off,  and  the  horrors  of  famine  were 
threatened.  Ferdinand,  hastily  recalled  to  his  capital  by 
this  urgent  danger,  saw  himself  a  second  time  on  the  brink 
of  ruin.  But  want  of  provisions,  and  the  inclement  weather, 
finally  compelled  the  Bohemians  to  go  into  quarters,  a  de- 
feat in  Hungary  recalled  Bethlem  Gabor,  and  thus  once 
more  had  fortune  rescued  the  Emperor. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  scene  was  changed,  and  by  his  pru- 
dence and  activity  Ferdinand  improved  his  position  as  rapidly 
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as  Frederick,  by  indolence  and  impolicy,  ruined  his.  The 
Estates  of  Lower- Austria  were  regained  to  their  allegiance 
by  a  confirmation  of  their  privileges ;  and  the  few  who  still 
held  out  were  declared  guilty  of  lese-inajesU  and  high  trea- 
son. During  the  election  of  Frankfort,  he  had  contrived,  by 
personal  representations,  to  win  over  to  his  cause  the  eccle- 
siastical electors,  and  also  Maximilian,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  at 
Munich.  The  whole  issue  of  the  war,  the  &te  of  Frederick 
and  the  Emperor,  were  now  dependent  on  the  part  which 
the  Union  and  the  League  shoidd  take  in  the  troubles  of 
Bohemia.  It  was  evidently  of  importance  to  all  the  Pro* 
testants  of  Germany  that  the  King  of  Bohemia  should  be 
supported,  while  it  was  equally  the  interest  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  the  Emperor.  If  the 
Protestants  succeeded  in  Bohemia,  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
princes  in  Germany  might  tremble  for  their  possessions; 
if  they  failed,  the  Emperor  would  give  laws  to  Protestant 
Germany.  Thus  Ferdmand  put  the  League,  Frederick  the 
Union,  in  motion.  .  The  ties  of  relationship  and  a  personal 
attachment  to  the  Emperor,  his  brother-in-law,  with  whom 
he  had  been  educated  at  Ingolstadt,  zeal  for  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion,  which  seemed  to  be  in  the  most  imminent 
peril,  and  the  suggestions  of  the  Jesuits,  combined  vrith  the 
suspicious  movements  of  the  Union,  moved  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  League,  to  make  the 
cause  of  Ferdinand  their  own. 

According  to  the  terms  of  a  treaty  with  the  Emperor, 
which  assured  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  compensation  for  idl  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  or  the  losses  he  might  sustain,  Maxi- 
milian took,  with  full  powers,  the  command  of  the  troops  of 
the  League,  which  were  ordered  to  march  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Emperor  against  the  Bohemian  rebels.  The  leaders 
of  the  Union,  instead  of  delaying  by  every  means  this  dan- 
gerous coalition  of  the  League  with  Uie  Emperor,  did 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  accelerate  it.  Could  they, 
they  thought,  but  once  drive  the  Roman  Catholic  League  to 
take  an  open  part  in  the  Bohemian  war,  they  might  reckon 
on  similar  measures  from  all  the  members  and  allies  of  the 
Union.  Without  some  open  step  taken  by  the  Roman  Ca- 
lliolics  against  the  Union,  no  effectual  confederacy  of  the 
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Protestant  powers  ^na  to  be  looked  for.  Thej  s^ed,  there- 
lore,  the  present  emeigencj  of  the  troubles  in  Bc^emia  to 
demand  fmn  the  Boman  Catholics  tJie  abolition  of  their  past 
grievances,  and  full  security  for  the  future  exercise  of  tlieir 
reli^n.  They  addressed  this  demand,  wbkh  was  moreorer 
couched  in  threatening  language,  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  as 
tite  head  of  the  Boman  Cii^lies,  and  they  insisted  on  an  im- 
mediate and  categorical  answ^.  Maximilian  might  decide  for 
or  against  them,  still  their  point  was  gained ;  his  concession, 
if  he  yielded,  would  deprive  the  Boman  Catholic  party  of  its 
most  power^l  protector;  his  refusal  would  arm  the  whole 
Protestant  party,  and  render  inevitable  a  war  in  which  they 
hoped  to  be  the  conquerors.  Maximilian,  firmly  attached  to 
the  opposite  party  from  so  many  other  considerations,  took  the 
demands  of  the  Uni(^  as  a  formal  declaration  of  hostilities,  and 
quii^ened  his  preparations.  Wliile  Bavaria  and  the  League 
were  thus  arming  in  the  Emperor's  cause,  negotiations  for  a 
subsidy  were  opened  with  the  Spanish  court.  All  the  dif- 
ficulties with  which  the  indolent  policy  of  that  ministry  met 
this  demand  were  happily  surmounted  by  the  imperial  am* 
bassador  at  Madrid,  Count  Khevenhuller.  In  addition  to  a 
subsidy  of  a  million  of  fiorins,  which  from  time  to  time  were 
doled  out  by  this  court,  an  attack  upon  the  Xiower  Palatinate, 
from  the  side  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  was  at  the  same 
time  agreed  upon. 

During  these  attempts  to  draw  all  the  Boman  Catholic 
powers  into  the  League,  the  Protestants  laboured  with  equal 
activity  to  cement  their  confederacy.  To  this  end,  it  was 
important  to  alarm  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  other 
Evangelical  powers,  and  accordingly  the  Union  were  diligent 
in  propagating  a  rumour  that  the  preparations  of  the  League 
had  for  tlieir  object  to  deprive  them  of  the  ecclesiastical 
foundations  they  had  secularized.  A  written  assurance  to 
the  contrary  calmed  the  fears  of  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  whom 
moreover  private  jealousy  of  Hie  Palatine,  and  the  insinua- 
tions of  his  chaplain,  who  was  in  the  pay  of  Austria,  and 
mortification  at  having  been  passed  over  by  the  Bohemians 
in  the  election  to  the  throne,  stlrongly  inclined  to  the  side  of 
Austria.  The  fanaticism  of  the  Lutherans  could  never  for- 
give the  reformed  party  for  having  drawn,  as  they  expressiad 
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it,  SO  numj  fioir  provinces  into  the  galf  of  Calvinism,  and 
rejecting  the  Eoman  Antichrist  only  to  make  way  for  an  Hel- 
yetian  one. 

While  Ferdinand  used  every  effort  to  improve  the  imflei- 
Tourahle  situation  of  his  afifoina,  Frederick  was  daily  injuring 
hki  good  cause.  By  his  close  and  questionable  ccmnezioa 
nith  the  Prince  of  Transylvania,  the  open  ally  of  the  PortOi 
he  gave  offence  to  weak  minds ;  and  a  general  rumour  ac- 
cused him  of  furthezing  his  own  ambition  at  the  expense  <d 
Christendom,  and  arming  the  Tarks  against  Germany.  His 
inconsiderate  zeal  for  &e  Calvinistic  scheme  irritated  the 
Lutherans  of  Bohemia,  his  attacks  on  image-worship  incensed 
the  Papists  of  this  kingdom  s^ainst  him.  New  and  oppress^ 
ive  imposts  alienated  the  affections  of  all  his  subjects.  The 
disapp(»nted  hopes  of  the  Bohemian  nobles  cooled  their  zeal ; 
the  alxsesfece  of  foreign  succours  abated  their  conEdence.  In* 
stead  of  devoting  himself  with  untiring  energies  to  the  afiOurs 
of  his  kingdom,  Frederick  wasted  his  time  in  amusements ; 
instead  of  fillhig  his  treasury  by  a  wise  economy,  he  squan- 
dered his  revenues  by  a  needless  theatrical  pomp,  and  a 
misidaved  munificence.  liVith  a  light-minded  carelessness,  h« 
did  but  gaze  at  himself  in  his  new  dignity,  and  in  the  ill* 
timed,  desire  to  enjoy  his  crown,  he  forgot  the  more  pressing 
duty  of  securing  it  on  his  head. 

But  greatly  as  men  had  erred  in  their  opinion  of  him,  Fre^- 
deiick  himself  had  not  less  miscalculated  his  foreign  resources. 
Most  of  die  members  of  Ihe  Union  considered  the  aflairs  of 
Bohemia  as  foreign  to  the  real  object  of  their  confederacy ; 
others,  who  were  devoted  to  him,  were  overawed  by  fear  of 
ihe  £Imperor.  Saxony  and  Hesse  Darmstadt  had  already 
been  gained  over  by  Ferdinand ;  Lower  Austria,  on  which 
side  a  powerful  diversion  had  been  looked  for,  had  made  its  sub- 
mission to  the  Emperor ;  and  Bethlem  Gabor  had  concluded 
a  truce  with  him.  By  its  embassies,  the  court  of  Vienna  had 
induced  Denmark  to  remain  inactive,  and  to  occupy  Sweden  in 
a  war  with  the  Poles.  The  republic  of  Holland  had  enough  to 
do  to  defend  itself  against  the  arms  of  the  Spaniards ;  Venice 
and  Saxony  remained  inactive  ;  King  James  of  England  was 
overreached  by  the  artifice  of  Spain.  One  friend  after  another 
withdrew ;  one  hope  vanished  after  another — so  rapidly  in  a 
lew  months  was  every  thing  changed. 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  leaders  of  the  Union  assembled  an 
army; — the  Emperor  and  the  League  did  the  same.  The 
troops  of  the  latter  were  assembled  under  the  banners  of 
Maximilian  at  Donauwerth,  those  of  the  Union  at  Ulm,  under 
the  Margrave  of  Anspach.  The  decisive  moment  seemed  at 
length  to  have  arrived  which  was  to  end  these  long  dissen- 
sions by  a  vigorous  blow,  and  irrevocably  to  settle  the  relation 
of  the  two  churches  in  Germany.  Anxiously  on  the  stretch 
was  the  expectation  of  both  parties.  How  great  then  was 
their  astonishment  when  suddenly  the  intelligence  of  peace 
arrived,  and  both  armies  separated  without  striking  a  blow ! 

The  intervention  of  France  effected  this  peace,  which  was 
equally  acceptable  to  both  parties.  The  French  cabinet,  no 
longer  swayed  by  the  counsels  of  Henry  the  Great,  and  whose 
maxims  of  state  were  perhaps  not  applicable  to  the  present  con-r 
dition  of  that  kingdom,  was  now  far  fess  alarmed  at  the  prepon^ 
derance  of  Austria,  than  of  the  increase  which  would  accrue  to  the 
strength  of  the  Calvinists,  if  the  Palatine  house  should  be 
able  to  retain  the  throne  of  Bohemia.  Involved  at  the  time 
in  a  dangerous  conflict  with  its  own  Calvinistic  subjects,  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  France  that  the  Prcdestant 
faction  in  Bohemia  should  be  suppressed  before  the  Huguenots 
could  copy  their  dangerous  example.  In  order  therefore 
to  facilitate  the  Emperor's  operations  against  the  Bohemians^ 
she  offered  her  mediation  to  the  Union  and  the  League,  and 
effected  this  unexpected  treaty,  of  which  the  main  article  was, 
*^  That  the  Union  should  abandon  all  interference  in  the  af-^ 
fairs  of  Bohemia,  and  confine  the  aid  which  they  might  afford 
to  Frederick  the  Fifth,  to  his  Palatine  territories."  To  this 
disgraceful  treaty,  the  Union  were  moved  by  the  firmness  of 
Maximilian,  and  the  fear  of  being  pressed  at  once  by  tho 
troops  of  the  League,  and  a  new  Imperial  army  which  was  on 
its  march  from  the  Netherlands. 

.  The  whole  force  of  Bavaria  and  the  League  was  now  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Emperor  to  be  employed  against  the  Bohe- 
mians, who  by  the  pacification  of  Ulm  were  abandoned  to 
their  fate.  With  a  rapid  movement,  and  before  a  rumour  of  the 
proceedings  at  Ulm  could  reach  there,  Maximilian  appeared 
in  Upper  Austria,  when  the  Estates,  surprised  and  unpre- 
pared for  an  enemy,  purchased  the  Emperor's  pardon  by  an 
immediate  and  unconditional  submission.     In  Lower  Austria, 
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the  duke  formed  a  junctioa  with  the  troops  from  the  Low 
Countries  under  Bucquoi,  and  mthout  loss  of  time  the  united 
Imperial  and  Bavarian  forces,  amounting  to  50,000  men,  en- 
tered Bohemia.  All  the  Bohemian  troops,  which  were  dis- 
persed over  Lower  Austria  and  Moravia,  were  driven  hefore 
them;  every  town  which  attempted  resistance  was  quickly 
taken  hy  storm ;  others,  terrified  hy  the  report  of  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  these,  voluntarily  opened  their  gates ;  no- 
thing in  short  interrupted  the  impetuous  career  of  Maximi- 
lian. The  Bohemian  army,  commanded  hy  the  hrave  Prince 
Christian  of  Anhalt,  retreated  to  the  neighhourhood  of 
Prague ;  where,  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  MftyimiUftn 
offered  him  hattle. 

The  wretched  condition  in  which  he  hoped  to  surprise  the 
insurgents,  justified  the  rapidity  of  the  duke's  movements, 
and  secured  him  the  victory.  Frederick's  army  did  not 
amount  to  30,000  men.  Eight  thousand  of  these  were  fur- 
nished hy  the  Prince  of  Anhalt;  10,000  were  Hungarians, 
whom  Bethlem  Gahor  had  despatched  to  his  assistance.  An 
inroad  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  upon  Lusatia,  had  cut  off  all 
succours  from  that  country,  and  irojp.  Silesia ;  the  pacification 
of  Austria  put  an  end  to  all  his  expectations  from  that  quar* 
1  er ;  Bethlem  Gabor,  his  most  powerful  ally,  remained  inactive 
in  Transylvania ;  the  Union  had  betrayed  his  cause  to  the  Em- 
peror. Nothing  remained  to  him  but  his  Bohemians ;  and 
they  were  without  goodwill  to  his  cause,  and  without  unity 
and  courage.  The  Bohemian  magnates  were  indignant  that 
German  generals  should  be  put  over  their  heads;  Count 
Mansfeld  remained  in  Pilsen,  at  a  distance  from  the  camp, 
to  avoid  the  mortification  of  serving  under  Anhalt  and  Hohcn- 
lohe.  The  soldiers,  in  want  of  necessaries,  became  dispirited ; 
and  the  little  discipline  that  was  observed,  gave  occasion  to 
bitter  complaints  from  the  peasantry.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Frederick  made  his  appearance  in  the  camp,  in  the  hope  of 
reviving  the  courage  of  the  soldiers  by  his  presence,  and  of 
kindling  the  emulation  of  the  nobles  by  his  example. 

The  Bohemians  had  begun  to  entrencli  themselves  on  the 
White  Mountain  near  Prague,  when  they  were  attacked  by 
the  Imperial  and  Bavarian  aimies,  on  the  8th  November, 
1620.  In  the  beginning  of  the  action,  some  advantages  were 
gained  by  the  cavalry  of  the  Prince  of  Anhalt ;  but  the  supe- 
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rior  numbers  of  the  enemj  Boon  neutralized  them.  The 
charge  of  the  Bavarians  and  Walloons  iras  irresistible.  The 
Hungarian  cayaliy  -was  the  first  to  retreat.  The  Bohemian 
in&ntiy  soon  followed  their  example ;  and  the  Germans  were 
at  last  earned  along  with  them  in  the  general  flight.  Ten 
cannons,  composing  the  whole  of  Frederick's  artilleiy,  were 
taken  bj  the  enemy ;  four  thousand  Bohemians  fell  in  the 
flight  and  on  the  field ;  while  of  the  Imperialists  and  soldiers 
of  the  League  only  a  few  hundred  were  killed.  In  lees  than 
len  hour  this  dedsive  action  was  oyer. 

Frederick  was  seated  at  table  in  Prague,  while  his  army 
was  thus  cut  to  pieces.  It  is  probable  that  he  had  not  ex- 
pected the  attack  on  this  day,  since  he  had  ordered  an  enter- 
tainment for  it.  A  messenger  summoned  him  from  table,  to 
show  him  from  the  walls  the  whole  frightful  scene.  He  re* 
quested  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  twenty-four  hours  for  de- 
liberation ;  but  eight  was  all  the  Duke  of  Bararia  would  allow 
him.  Frederick  availed  himself  of  these  to  fly  by  night  from 
the  capital,  with  his  wife,  and  the  chief  officers  of  his  army. 
This  night  was  so  hurried,  that  the  Prince  of  Anhalt  left  be- 
hind him  his  most  private  papers,  and  Frederick  his  crown. 
**  I  know  now  vrhAt  I  am,"  said  this  unfortunate  prince  to 
Ihose  who  endeavoured  to  comfort  him ;  **  there  are  virtues 
which  misfortune  only  can  teach  us,  and  it  is  in  adversity 
alone  that  princes  learn  to  know  themselves.'* 

Prague  was  not  iiretrievably  lost  when  Frederick's  pusil* 
lanimity  abandoned  it.  The  light  troops  of  Mansfeld  were 
still  in  Pilsen,  and  were  not  engaged  in  the  action.  Beth- 
lem  Gabor  might  at  any  moment  have  assumed  an  offensive 
attitude,  and  drawn  off  the  Emperor's  army  to  the  Hungarian 
frontier.  The  defeated  Bohemians  might  rally.  Sickness, 
famine,  and  the  inclement  weather,  might  wear  out  the 
enemy ;  but  all  these  hopes  disappeared  before  the  immediate 
alarm.  Frederick  dreaded  the  fickleness  of  the  Bohemians, 
who  might  probably  yield  to  the  temptation  to  purchase,  by 
the  surrender  of  his  person,  the  pardon  of  the  Emperor. 

Thum,  and  those  of  this  party  who  were  in  the  same  con- 
demnation with  him,  found  it  equally  inexpedient  to  await 
their  destiny  within  the  walls  of  Prague.  They  retired  to- 
wards Moravia,  with  a  view  of  seeking  refuge  in  Transylvania. 
Frederick  fled  to  Breslau,  where,  however,  he  only  remained 
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a  short  time.  He  lemored  from  thence  to  the  court  of  Ihe 
Elector  of  Brandenburg;  and  finallj  took  shelter  in  Hol- 
land. 

Tho  battle  of  Fragae  had  decide  the  fate  of  Bohemia. 
Pragae  eorrendered  Sie  next  day  to  the  Tictors ;  the  other 
towns  followed  the  example  of  the  capitaL  The  Estates  did 
homage  withont  conditions,  and  the  same  was  done  bj  those 
of  Silesia  and  Mora^.  The  Emperor  allowed  three  months 
to  ^pse,  before  instttnting  any  inqnirr  into  the  past  Beas- 
sured  by  this  apparent  clemency,  many  who,  at  first,  had  fled 
in  terror  appeared  again  in  the  capital.  All  at  once,  howeyer, 
the  storm  burst  forth ;  forty-eight  of  the  most  active  among 
the  insurgents  were  arrested  on  the  same  day  and  hour,  and 
tried  by  an  extraordinary  commission,  composed  of  native  Bo- 
hemians and  Austrians.  Of  these,  twenty-seven,  and  of  the 
common  people  an  immense  number,  expired  on  the  scaffold. 
The  absenting  offenders  were  summoned  to  appear  to  their 
trial,  and  &iling  to  do  so,  condemned  to  death,  as  traitors  and 
offenders  against  his  Catholic  Majesty,  their  estates  confis* 
eated,  and  their  names  affixed  to  the  gallows.  The  property 
also  of  the  rebels  who  had  fallen  in  the  field  was  seized. 
This  tyranny  might  have  been  borne,  as  it  affected  individuals 
tmly,  and  while  the  ruin  of  one  enriched  another ;  but  more  in- 
tolerable was  the  oppression  which  extended  to  the  whole 
kingdom,  without  exception.  All  ^e  Protestant  preachers 
were  banished  &om  the  ccMmtry ;  the  Bohemians  first,  and 
afterwards  those  of  Germany.  Tlie  Letter  of  Majesty,  Ferdi- 
nand tore  with  his  own  hand,  and  burnt  the  seal.  Seven 
years  after  the  battle  of  Prague,  the  toleration  of  the  Protest- 
ant religion  within  the  kingdom  was  entirely  revoked.  But 
the  violence  which  the  Emperor  allowed  himself  against  the 
religious  privileges  of  his  subjects,  he  carefully  abstained 
from  oxerdsing  against  their  political  constitution ;  and  while 
he  deprived  them  of  the  libedrty  of  thought,  he  magnanimously 
left  them  the  prerogative  of  taxing  themselves. 

The  victory  of  the  White  Mountain  put  Ferdinand  in  pos- 
session of  all  his  dominions.  It  even  invested  him  with 
greater  authority  over  them  than  his  predecessors  enjoyed, 
since  their  allegiance  had  been  unconditionally  pledged  to 
him,  and  no  Letter  of  Majesty  now  existed  to  limit  his  sove- 
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reignty.     All  his  wishes  were  now  gratified,  to  a  degree  sur- 
passing his  most  sanguine  expectations. 

It  was  now  in  his  power  to  dismiss  his  allies,  and  disband 
his  army.  If  he  was  just,  there  was  an  end  of  the  war — if  he 
was  both  magnanimous  and  just,  punishment  was  also  at  an 
end.  The  fate  of  Germany  was  in  his  hands ;  the  happiness 
and  misery  of  millions  depended  on  the  resolution  he  should 
take.  Never  was  so  great  a  decision  resting  on  a  single  mind ; 
never  did  the  blindness  of  one  man  produce  so  much  ruin. 


BOOK  II. 

The  resolution  which  Ferdinand  now  adopted,  gave  to  ihe 
war  a  new  direction,  a  new  scene,  and  new  actors.  From  a 
rebellion  in  Bohemia,  and  the  chastisement  of  rebels,  a  war 
extended  first  to  Germany,  and- afterwards  to  Europe.  It  is, 
therefore,  necessary  to  take  a  general  survey  of  the  state  of 
affairs  both  in  Germany  and  the  rest  of  Europe. 
'  Unequally  as  the  territory  of  Germany  and  the  privileges 
of  its  members  were  divided  among  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
the  Protestants,  neither  party  could  hope  to  maintain  itself 
against  the  encroachments  of  its  adversary  otherwise  than  by 
a  prudent  use  of  its  peculiar  advantages,  and  by  a  politic 
union  among  themselves.  If  the  Eoman  Catholics  were  the 
more  numerous  party,  and  more  favoured  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  empire,  the  Protestants,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
the  advantage  of  possessing  a  more  compact  and  populous 
line  of  territories,  valiant  princes,  a  warlike  nobility,  numer- 
ous armies,  fiourishiug  free  towns,  the  command  of  the 
sea,  and  even  at  the  worst,  certainty  of  support  from 
Roman  Catholic  states.  If  the  Catholics  could  arm  Spain 
and  Italy  in  their  favour,  the  republics  of  Venice,  Holland, 
and  England,  opened  their  treasures  to  the  Protestants, 
while  the  states  of  the  North,  and  the  formidable  power  of 
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Turkey,  stood  ready  to  a£ford  them  prompt  assistance.  Brand- 
enburg, Saxony,  and  the  Palatinate,  opposed  three  Protestant 
to  three  Ecclesiastical  votes  in  the  Electoral  College ;  while 
to  the  Elector  of  Bohemia,  as  to  the  Archduke  of  Austria, 
the  possession  of  the  Imperial  dignity  was  an  important  check, 
if  the  Protestants  properly  availed  themselves  of  it.  The 
sword  of  the  Union  might  keep  within  its  sheath  the  sword  of 
the  League;  or  if  matters  actually  came  to  a  war,  might 
make  the  issue  of  it  doubtfal.  But,  unfortunately,  private 
interests  dissolved  the  band  of  union  which  should  have 
held  together  the  political  members  of  the  empire.  This 
critical  conjuncture  found  none  but  second-rate  actors  on  the 
political  stage,  and  the  decisive  moment  was  neglected  be- 
cause the  courageous  were  deficient  in  power,  and  the  power- 
ful in  sagacity,  courage,  and  resolution. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Ger- 
man Protestants,  by  the  services  of  his  ancestor  Maurice,  by 
the  extent  of  his  territories,  and.  by  the  influence  of  his 
electoral  vote.  Upon  the  resolution  he  might  adopt,  the 
fate  of  the  contending  parties  seemed  to  depend ;  and  John 
George  was  not  insensible  to  the  advantages  which  this 
important  situation  procured  him.  Equally  valuable  as  an 
ally,  both  to  the  Emperor  and  to  the  Protestant  Union,  he 
cautiously  avoided  committing  himself  to  either  pai*ty; 
neither  trusting  himself  by  any  irrevocable  declaration  en- 
tirely to  the  gratitude  of  the  Emperor,  nor  renouncing  the  ad- 
vantages which  were  to  be  gained  from  his  fears.  Uninfected 
by  the  contagion  of  religious  and  romantic  enthusiasm  which 
hurried  sovereign  after  sovereign  to  risk  both  crown  and  life 
on  the  hazard  of  war,  John  George  aspired  to  the  more  solid  re- 
nown of  improving  and  advancing  the  interests  of  his  territories. 
His  cotemporaries  accused  him  of  forsaking  the  Protestant 
cause  in  the  very  midst  of  the  storm;  of  preferring  the' 
aggrandizement  of  his  house  to  the  emancipation  of  his 
country;  of  exposing  the  whole  Evangelical  or  Lutheran 
church  of  Germany  to  ruin,  rather  than  raise  an  arm  in  de- 
fence of  the  Reformed  or  Oalvinists  ;  of  injuring  the  common 
cause  by  his  suspicious  friendship  more  seriously  than  the 
open  enmity  of  its  avowed  opponents.  But  it  would  have 
been  well  if  his  accusers  had  imitated  the  wise  policy  of  the 
Elector.     Tf,  despite  of  the  prudent  policy,  the  Saxons,  like 
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all  others,  groaned  at  the  craelties  which  marked  the  Empe- 
ror's progress ;  if  all  Germany  was  a  witness  how  Ferdinand 
deceived  his  confederates  and  trifled  with  his  engagements ; 
if  even  the  Elector  himself  at  last  perceived  this — ^the  more 
shame  to  the  Emperor  who  could  so  basely  betray  such  im- 
plicit conMence. 

If  an  excessive  reliance  on  the  Emperor,  and  the  hope  of 
enlarging  his  territories,  tied  the  hands  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  the  weak  George  William,  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 
was  still  more  shamefully  fettered  by  feox  of  Austria,  and  of 
the  loss  of  his  dominions.  What  was  made  a  reproach  i^ainst 
these  princes  would  have  preserved  to  the  Elector  Piuatine 
his  fame  and  his  kingdom.  A  rash  confidence  in  his  imtried 
strength,  the  influence  of  French  counsels,  and  the  tempta- 
tion of  a  crown,  had  seduced  that  unfortunate  prince  into  an 
enterprise  for  which  he  had  neither  adequate  genius  nor 
political  capacity.  The  partition  of  his  territories  among  dis- 
cordant princes,  enfeebled  the  Palatinate,  which,  united,  might 
have  made  a  longer  resistance. 

This  partition  of  territory  was  equally  injurious  to  the 
House  of  Hesse,  in  which,  between  Darmstadt  and  Cassel, 
religious  dissensions  had  occasioned  a  fatal  division.  The 
line  of  Darmstadt*  adhering  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg, 
had  placed  itself  under  the  Emperor*s  protection,  who  favoured 
it  at  the  expense  of  the  Calvinists  of  Cassel.  While  his  re- 
ligious confederates  were  shedding  their  blood  for  their  faith 
and  their  liberties,  the  Landgrave  of  Darmstadt  was  won  over 
by  the  Emperor's  gold-  But  William  of  Cassel,  every  way 
worthy  of  his  ancestor  who,  a  century  before,  had  defended 
the  freedom  of  Germany  against  the  formidable  Charles  V., 
espoused  the  cause  of  danger  and  of  honour.  Superior  to 
that  pusillanimity  which  made  far  more  powerful  princes  bow 
before  Ferdinand's  might,  the  Landgrave  William  was  the 
flrst  to  join  the  hero  of  Sweden,  and  to  set  an  example  to  the 
princes  of  Germany  which  all  had  hesitated  to  begin.  The 
boldness  of  his  resolve  was  equalled  by  the  steadfastness  of 
his  perseverance  and  the  valour  of  his  exploits.  He  placed 
himself  with  unshrinking  resolution  before  his  bleeding  coun- 
try, and  boldly  confronted  the  fearful  enemy,  whose  hands 
were  still  reeking  from  the  carnage  of  Magdeburg. 

The  Landgrave  William  deserves  to  descend  to  immortality 
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Vfiih.  the  heroic  race  of  Ernest.  Thy  day  of  vengeftnee  was 
long  delayed,  nn&rtunate  John  Frederick  I  Noble !  never-to- 
be-forgotten  prinqe!  Slowly  but  brightly  it  broke.  Thy 
times  returned,  and  thy  heroic  spirit  descended  on  thy  grand- 
son. An  intr^id  race  of  princes  issues  from  the  Thuringian 
forests,  to  shame,  by  immortal  deeds,  the  unjust  sentence 
which  robbed  thee  of  the  electoral  crown — ^to  avenge  thy 
ofiPended  shade  by  heaps  of  bloody  sacrifice.  The  sentence  of 
the  conqueror  could  deprive  thee  of  thy  territories,  but  not 
that  spirit  of  patriotism  which  staked  them,  nor  that  chival- 
rous courage  which,  a  century  afterwards,  was  destined  to 
shake  the  throne  of  thy  descendant.  Thy  vengeance  and 
that  of  Germany  whetted  the  sacred  sword,  and  one  heroic 
band  after  the  other  wielded  the  irresistible  steel.  As  men, 
they  achieved  what  as  sovereigns  they  dared  not  undertake ; 
they  met  in  a  glorious  cause  as  the  valiant  soldiers  of  liberty. 
Too  weak  in  territory  to  attack  the  enemy  with  their  own 
forces,  they  directed  foreign  artillery  against  them,  and  led 
foreign  banners  to  victory. 

The  liberties  of  Germany,  abandoned  by  the  more  power- 
ful states,  who,  however,  enjoyed  most  of  the  prosperity 
accruing  from  them,  were  defended  by  a  few  princes  for 
whom  they  were  almost  without  value.  The  possession  of 
territories  and  dignities  deadened  courage ;  the  want  of  both 
made  heroes.  While  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  and  the  rest 
drew  back  in  terror,  Anhalt,  Mansfeld,  the  Prince  of  Weimar 
and  others  were  shedding  their  blood  in  the  field.  The 
Dukes  of  Pomerania,  Mecklenburg,  Luneburg,  and  Wirtem- 
berg,  and  the  free  cities  of  Upper  Germany,  to  whom  the 
name  of  Emperor  was  of  course  a  formidable  one,  anxiously 
avoided  a  contest  with  such  an  opponent,  and  crouched 
murmuring  beneath  his  mighty  arm. 

Austria  and  Eoman  Catholic  Germany  possessed  in 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria  a  champion  as  prudent  as  he  was 
powerful.  Adhering  throughout  the  war  to  one  fixed  plsui, 
never  divided  between  his  religion  and  his  p(^tical  interests ; 
not  the  slavish  dependent  of  Austria,  who  was  labouring 
for  his  advancement,  and  trembled  before  Ker  powerful  pro- 
tector, Maximilian  earned  the  territories  and  dignities  that 
rewarded  his  exertions.  The  other  Eoman  Catholic  states, 
which  were  chiefly  Ecclesiastical,  too  unwarlike  to  resist  the 
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multitudes  whom  the  prosperity  of  their  territories  allured,  be- 
came the  victims  of  the  war  one  after  another,  and  were 
contented  to  persecute  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  pulpit,  the 
enemy  whom  they  could  not  openly  oppose  in  the  field.  All 
of  them,  slayes  either  to  Austria  or  Bayaria,  sunk  into  insig- 
nificance by  the  side  of  Maximilian ;  in  his  hand  alone  their 
united  power  could  be  rendered  available. 

^The  formidable  monarchy  which  Charles  Y.  and  his  son 
had  unnaturally  constructed  of  the  Netherlands,  Milan,  and 
the  two  Sicilies,  and  their  distant  possessions  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  was  under  Philip  III.  and  Philip  IV.   fast 
verging  to  decay.     Swollen  to  a  sudden  greatness  by  unfruit- 
ful gold,  this  power  was  now  sinking  under  a  visible  decline, 
neglecting,  as  it  did,   agriculture,   the  natural  support  of 
states.    The  conquests  in  the  West  Indies  had  reduced  Spain 
itself  to  poverty,  while  they  enriched  the  markets  of  Europe ; 
the  bankers  of  Antwerp,  Venice,  and  Genoa,  were  making 
profit  on  the  gold  which  was  still  buried  in  the  mines  of  Peru. 
For  the  sake  of  India,  Spain  had  been  depopulated,  while  the 
treasures  drawn  from  thence  were  wasted  in  the  re-conquest 
of  Holland,  in  the  chimerical  project  of  changing  the  succes- 
sion to  the  crown  of  France,  and  in  an  unfortunate  attack  upon 
England.     But  the  pride  of  this  court  had  survived  its  great- 
ness, as  the  hate  of  its  enemies  had  outlived  its  power.  Distrust 
of  the  Protestants  suggested  to  the  ministry  of  Philip  III. 
the  dangerous  policy  of  his  father ;  and  the  reliance  of  the 
Eoman  Catholics  in  Germany  on  Slpanish  assistance,  was  as 
firm  as  their  belief  in   the  wonder-working  bones  of  the 
mai-tyrs.     External  splendour  concealed  the  inward  wounds 
at  which  the  life-blood  of  this  monarchy  was  oozing ;  and  the 
belief  of  its  strength  survived,  because  it  still  maintained  the 
lofty  tone  of  its  golden  days.     Slaves  in  their  palaces,  and 
strangers  even  upon  their  own  thrones,  the  Spanish  nominal 
kings  still  gave  laws  to  their  German  relations ;  though  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  the  support  they  afforded  was  worth  the 
dependence  by  which  the  emperors  purchased  it.     The  fate 
of  Europe  was  decided   behind   the   Pyrenees  by  ignorant 
monks  or  vindictive  favourites.     Yet,  even  in  its  debasement, 
a  power  must  always  be  fonnidable,  which  yields  to  none  in 
extent ;  which,  from  custom,  if  not  from  the  steadfastness  of  its 
views,  adhered  faithfully  to  one   system  of  policy;    which 
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possessed  well-disciplined  armies  and  consummate  generals ; 
which,  where  the  sword  fiEdled,  did  not  scrapie  to  employ  the 
dagger ;  and  converted  even  its  ambassadors  into  incendiaries 
and  assassins.  What  it  had  lost  in  three  quarters  of  the 
globe,  it  now  sought  to  regain  to  the  eastward,  and  all  Europe 
was  at  its  mercy,  if  it  could  succeed  in  its  long  cherished 
design  of  uniting  with  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Austria 
all  that  lay  betsveen  the  Alps  and  the  Adriatic. 

To  the  great  alarm  of  the  native  states,  this  formidable 
power  had  gained  a  footing  in  Italy,  where  its  continual 
encroachments  made  the  neighbouring  sovereigns  to  tremble 
for  their  own  possessions.  The  Pope  himself  was  in  thor 
most  dangerous  situation ;  hemmed  in  on  both  sides  by  the- 
Spanish  Viceroys  of  Naples. on  the  one  side,  and  that  o£ 
Milan  upon  the  other.  Venice  was  confined  between  the 
Austrian  Tyrol  and  the  Spanish  territories  in  Milan.  Savoy 
was  surrounded  by  the  latter,  and  by  France.  Hence  the 
wavering  and  equivocal  policy,  which  from  the  time  of 
Charles  V.  had  been  pursued  by  the  Italian  States.  The 
characters  which  the  Popes  held  caused  them  perpetually  tO' 
vacillate  between  two  contradictory  systems  of  policy.  If  the- 
suocessors  of  St.  Peter  found  in  the  Spanish  princes  their* 
most  obedient  disciples,  and  the  most  steadfEtst  supporters  of 
the  Papal  See,  yet  the  princes  of  the  States  of  the  Ohurcb 
had  in  these  monarchs  their  most  dangerous  neighbours,  and 
most  formidable  opponents.  If,  in  the  one  capacity,  their 
dearest  wish  was  the  destruction  of  the  Protestants,  and  the 
triumph  of  Austria,  in  the  other,  they  had  reason  to  bless 
the  arms  of  the  Protestants,  which  disabled  a  dangerous 
enemy.  The  one  or  the  other  sentiment  prevailed,  according 
as  the  love  of  temporal  dominion,  or  zeal  for  spiritual  supre- 
macy, predominated  in  the  mind  of  the  Pope.  But  the 
policy  of  Home  was,  on  the  whole,  directed  to  immediate 
dangers ;  and  it  is  well  known  how  fiEir  more  powerful  is  the 
apprehension  of  losing  a  present  good,  than  anxiety  to 
recover  a  long  lost  possession.  And  thus  it  becomes  in- 
telligible how  me  Pope  should  first  combine  with  Austria  for 
the  destruction  of-  heresy,  and  then  conspire  with  these  very 
heretics  for  the  destruction  of  Austria.  Strangely  blended 
are  the  threads  of  human  affairs  I  What  would  have  become 
of  the  Ileformation,  and  of  the  liberties  of  G  ermany,  if  the 
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Bishop  of  Borne  a&d  the  Prince  of  Home  had  had  but  one 
mtoreet? 

Frence  had  lost  with  its  great  Henry  all  its  importance  and 
all  its  w^ht  in  the  political  balance  of  Europe.  A  turbu- 
lent minority  had  destroyed  all  the  benefits  of  the  able  ad- 
Hdaistradcm  of  Henry.  Incapable  ministers,  the  creatures 
«f  coiat  intrigue,  squandered  in  a  few  years  the  treasures 
which  Sully  s  economy  and  Henry's  frugality  had  amassed. 
Scarce  able  to  maintain  their  ground  against  internal  factions, 
iheywere  compelled  to  resign  to  other  hands  the  helm  of 
European  affiiirs.  The  same  civil  war  which  armed  Germany 
against  itself,  excited  a  ^milar  commotion  in  France;  and 
Louis  XIII.  attained  majority  only  to  wage  a  war  with  his 
own  mother  and  his  Protestant  subjects.  This  party,  which 
had  been  kept  quiet  by  Henry's  enli^tened  policy,  now 
seized  the  opportunity  to  take  up  arms,  and,  under  the 
command  of  some  adventurous  leaders,  began  to  form  them- 
selves into  a  party  within  the  state,  and  to  £x  on  the  strong 
and  powerfbl  town  of  Hochelle  as  the  capital  of  their  intended 
kingdom.  Too  little  of  a  statesman  to  suppress,  by  a  prudent 
toleiBtion,  this  dvH  commoticm  in  its  birth,  and  too  little 
mai^r  of  the  resources  of  his  kingdom  to  direct  them  with 
energy,  Louis  XIII.  was  reduced  to  the  degradation  of  pur- 
chasing the  submission  of  the  rebels  by  large  sums  of  money. 
Hiough  policy  might  incline  him,  in  one  point  of  view,  to 
assist  the  Bohemian  insurgents  against  Austria,  the  son  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  was  now  compelled  to  be  an  inactive 
spectator  of  their  destruction,  happy  enough  if  the  Oalvinists 
in  his  own  dominions  did  not  imseasonably  bethink  them  of 
their  confederates  beyond  the  Rhine.  A  great  mind  at  the 
helm  of  state  would  have  reduced  the  Protestants  in  France 
to  obedience,  while  it  fought  for  the  independence  of  tiieir  Ger- 
man brethren.  But  Henry  lY .  was  no  more,  and  Richelieu  had 
not  yet  revived  hk  system  of  policy. 

While  the  glory  of  France  was  thus  upon  the  wane,  the 
emancipated  republic  of  Holland  was  completing  the  fabric 
of  its  greatness.  The  enthusiastic  courage  had  not  yet  died 
away  which,  enkindled  by  the  House  of  Orange,  had  converted 
this  mercantile  people  into  a  nation  of  heroes,  and  had 
enabled  them  to  maintain  their  independence  in  a  bloody 
??ar  against  the  Spanish  monarchy.    Aware  how  much  they 
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owed  their  own  liberty  to  foreign  support,  these  republicans 
were  ready  to  assist  their  German  brethren  in  a  similar 
oause,  and  the  more  so,  as  both  were  opposed  to  the  same 
enemy,  and  the  liberty  of  Germany  was  the  best  warrant  foi; 
timt  of  Holland.  But  a  republic  which  had  still  to  battle 
lor  its  very  existence,  which,  with  all  its  wonderful  exertions* 
was  scarce  a  match  for  the  formidable  enemy  within  its  own 
territories,  could  not  be  expected  to  withdraw  its  troops  from 
the  necessary  work  of  self-defence  to  en^loy  them  with  s^ 
magnanimous  policy  in  protectmg  foreign  states. 

England  too,  though  now  united  with  Scotland,  no  longer 
possessed,  under  the  weak  James,  that  influence  in  the  affairs 
of  Europe  which  the  governing  mind  of  Elizabeth  had  pro- 
cured for  it  Convinced  that  the  welfare  of  her  dominions 
depended  on  the  security  of  the  Protestants,  this  politic 
princess  had  never  swerved  from  the  principle  of  promoting 
every  enterprise  which  had  for  its  object  the  diminution  of 
the  Austrian  power.  Her  successor  was  no  less  devoid  of 
capacity  to  comprehend,  than  of  vigour  to  execute,  her  views. 
While  the  economical  Elizabeth  spared  not  her  treasures  to 
support  the  Flemings  against  Spain,  and  Henry  IV.  against 
the  League,  James  abandoned  his  daughter,  lus  son-in-law, 
and  his  grandchild,  to  the  fury  of  his  enemies.  While  he 
exhausted  his  learning  to  establish  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
he  allowed  his  own  dignity  to  sink  into  the  dust:  while  he 
exerted  his  rhetoric  to  prove  the  absolute  authority  of  kings, 
he  reminded  the  people  of  theirs ;  and  by  a  useless  profusion, 
sacrificed  true  royalty — the  dispensing  with  his  parliament, 
and  thus  silencing  the  voice  of  freedom.  An  innate  horror 
at  the  sight  of  a  naked  sword  averted  him  from  the  most  just 
of  wars;  while  his  favourite  Buckingham  practised  on  his 
weakness,  and  his  own  complacent  vanity  rendered  him  an 
easy  dupe  of  Spanish  artifice.  While  his  son-in-law  was 
ruined,  and  the  inheritance  of  his  grandson  given  to  others, 
this  weak  prince  was  imbibing,  with  satisfaction,  the  incense 
which  was  offered  to  him  by  Austria  and  Spain.  To  divert 
his  attention  from  the  German  war,  he  was  amused  with  the 
proposal  of  a  Spanish  marriage  for  his  son,  and  the  ridiculous 
I  parent  encouraged  the  romantic  youth  in  the  foolish  project  of 

L  mjing  his  addresses  in  person  to  the  Spanish  princess.     But 

his  son  lost  his  bride,   as   his   son-in-law  lost  the   crown 
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of  Bohemia  and  the  Palatine  Electorate;  and  death  alone 
saved  him  from  the  danger  of  closing  his  pacific  reign  by  a 
'war  at  home,  which  he  never  had  courage  to  maintain,  even 
at  a  distance. 

The  domestic  disturbances  ^hich  his  misgovemment  had 
gradually  excited,  burst  forth  under  his  mifortunate  son,  and 
forced  him,  after  some  unimportant  attempts,  to  renounce  all 
further  participation  in  the  German  war,  to  extinguish  within 
his  own  kingdom  the  rage  of  faction. 

Two  illustrious  monarchs,  far  unequal  in  personal  reputa- 
tion, but  equal  in  power  and  desire  of  fame,  made  the  North 
at  this  time  to  be  respected.  Under  the  long  and  active 
reign  of  Christian  IV.,  Denmark  had  risen  into  importance. 
The  personal  qualifications  of  this  prince,  an  excellent  navy, 
a  formidable  army,  well-ordered  finances,  and  prudent  alli- 
ances, had  combined  to  give  her  prosperity  at  home  and  in- 
fluence abroad.  Gustavus  Vasa  had  rescued  Sweden  from 
vassalage,  reformed  it  by  wise  laws,  and  had  introduced,  for 
the  first  time,  this  newly-organized  state  into  the  field  of  Eu- 
ropean politics.  What  this  great  prince  had  merely  sketched 
in  rude  outline,  was  filled  up  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  his  still 
greater  grandson. 

These  two  kingdoms,  once  imnaturally  united  and  enfeebled 
by  their  union,  had  been  violently  separated  at  the  time  of  the 
Beformation,  and  this  separation  was  the  epoch  of  their  pro- 
sperity. Injurious  as  tins  compulsory  union  had  proved  to 
both  kingdoms,  equally  necessary  to  each  apart  were  neigh- 
bourly friendship  and  harmony.  On  both  the  evangelical 
church  leaned ;  both  had  the  same  seas  to  protect;  a  common 
interest  ought  to  unite  them  against  the  same  enemy.  But 
the  hatred  which  had  dissolved  the  union  of  these  monarchies 
continued  long  after  their  separation  to  divide  the  two  na- 
tions. The  Danish  kings  could  not  abandon  their  preten- 
sions to  the  Swedish  crown,  nor  the  Swedes  banish  the  re- 
membrance of  Danish  oppression.  The  contiguous  boundaries 
of  the  two  kingdoms  furnished  constantly  materials  of  na- 
tional quarrels,  while  the  watchful  jealousy  of  both  kings,  and 
the  unavoidable  collision  of  their  commercial  interests  in  the 
North  Seas,  were  an  inexhaustible  source  of  dispute. 

Among  the  means  of  which  Gustavus  Vasa,  the  founder  of 
the  Swedish  monarchy,  availed  himself  to  strengthen  his  new 
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edifice,  the  Beformation  had  been  one  of  the  principal.    A 
fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom  excluded  the  adherents  of  po- 
pery from  all  offices  of  the  state,  and  prohibited  every  future 
sovereign  of  Sweden  from  altering  the  religious  constitution  of 
the  kingdom.     But  the  second  son  and  second  successor  of 
Oustavus  had  relapsed  into  popery,  and  his  son  Sigismund, 
also  king  of  Poland,  had  been  guilty  of  measures  which  me- 
naced both  the  constitution  and  the  established  church. 
Headed  by  Charles,  Duke  of  Sudermania,  the  third  son  of 
Gustavus,  the  Estates  made  a  courageous  resistance,  which 
terminated,  at  last,  in  an  open  civil  war  between  the  uncle 
and    nephew,    and   between    the    King    and    the  people. 
Duke  Charles,  administrator  of  the  kingdom  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  king,  had  availed  himself  of  Sigismund's  long 
residence  in  Poland,  and  the  just  displeasure  of  the  states, 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  nation,  and  gradually  to  pre* 
pare  his  way  to  the  throne.     His  views  were  not  a  little  for- 
warded by  Sigismund  s  imprudence.    A  general  Diet  ven- 
tured to  abolish,  in  favoi^  of  the  Protector,  the  rule  of  pri- 
mogeniture which  Gustavus  had  established  in  the  succession, 
and  placed  the  Duke  of  Sudermania  on  the  throne,  from 
which  Sigismund,  with  his  whole  posterity,  were  solemnly  ex- 
cluded.    The  son  of  the  new  king  (who  reigned  under  the 
name  of  Charles  IX.)  was  Gustavus  Adolphus,  whom,  as  the 
son  of  a  usurper,  the  adherents  of  Sigismund  refused  to  recog- 
nize.    But  if  the  obligations  between  monarchy  and  subjects 
are  reciprocal,  and  states  are  not  to  be  transmitted,  like  a 
lifeless  heirloom,  from  hand  to  hand,  a  nation  acting  with 
unanimity  must  have  the  power  of  renouncing  their  allegi* 
ance  to  a  sovereign  who  has  violated  his  obligations  to  them, 
and  of  filling  his  place  by  a  worthier  object. 
^    Gustavus  Adolphus  had   not  completed  his  seventeenth 
year,  when  the  Swedish  throne  became  vacant  by  the  death 
of  his  father.     But  the  early  maturity  of  his  genius  enabled 
the  Estates  to  abridge  in  his  favour  the  legal  period  of  mi- 
nority.    With  a  glorious   conquest  over   himself  he  coiA- 
menced  a  reign  which  was  to  have  victory  for  its    con- 
stant  attendant,    a  career  which  was  to   begin  and  end 
in  success.     The  young  Countess  of  Brahe,  the  daughter 
of  a  subject,  had  gained  his  early  affections,  and  he  had  re* 
solved  to  share  with  her  the  Swedish  throno.     But,  con 
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fltrained  by  time  and  circumstances,  he  made  his  attachment 
yield  to  the  higher  duties  of  a  king,  and  heroism  again  took 
exclusive  possession  of  a  heart  which  was  not  destined  hj  na- 
ture to  confine  itself  within  the  limits  of  quiet  domestic  hap- 
piness. 

Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  "vdio  had  ascended  the  throne 
-before  the  birth  of  Gustarus^  in  an  inroad  upon  Sweden,  had 
gained  some  considerable  adTantagea  over  the  fieither  of  that 
hero.  Gustavuff  Adolphus  hastened  to  put  an  end  to  this 
destmctiTe  war,  and  by  prudent  sacrifices  obtained  a  peace,  ' 
in  order  to  turn  his  arms  against  the  Czar  of  Muscovy.  The 
questionable  fiame  of  a  conqueror  never  tempted  him  to 
spend  the  blood  of  his  sublets  in  unjust  wars ;  but  he  never 
shrunk  from  a  just  one.  His  arms  were  successful  against 
Bussia,  and  Sweden  was  augmented  by  several  important  pro- 
vinces on  the  east. 

In  the  meantime,  Sigismund  of  Poland  retained  against  the 
son  the  same  sentiments  of  hostility  which  the  father  had  pro- 
voked, and  left  no  artifice  untried  to  shake  the  allegiance  of 
his  subjects,  to  cool  the  ardour  of  his  friends,  and  to  embitter 
his  enemies.  Neither  the  great  qualities  of  his  rival,  nor  the 
repeated  proofs  of  devotion  which  Sweden  gave  to  her  loved 
monarch,  could  extbiguish  in  this  infatuated  prince  the  fool- 
ish hope  of  regaining  his  lost  throne.  All  Gustavus's 
overtures  were  haughtily  rejected.  Unwillingly  was  this 
really  peaceful  king  involved  in  a  tedious  war  widi  Poland,  in 
which  the  whole  of  Livonia  and  Polish  Prussia  were  succes- 
sively conquered.  Though  constantly  victorious,  Gustavus 
Adolphus  was  always  the  first  to  hold  out  the  hand  of  peace. 

This  contest  between  Sweden  and  Poland  falls  somewhere 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War  in  Germany, 
with  which  it  is  in  some  measure  connected.  It  was  enough 
that  Sigismund,  himself  a  Roman  Catholuv  was  disputing  the 
Swedish  crown  with  a  Protestant  prince,  to  assure  him  the 
active  support  of  Spain  and  Austria;,  while  a  double  relation- 
ship to  the  Emperor  gave  him  a  stiU  stronger  chioL  to  his 
protection..  It  was  his  reliance  em  this  powerful  assistance 
that  chiefly  encouraged  the  King  of  Poknd  to  oontmue  the 
war,  which  had  Hitherto  turned  out  so  unfavourably  for  him, 
and  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Vienna  fiftiled  not  to  encourage 
him  bj  high-sounding  promises.    While  Sigismund  lost  one 
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place  after  another  in  LiTonia,  Ooiirlaad»  and  Pntssta,  be  sow 
his  ally  in  Germany  advancing  from  conquest  after  ccmqaetA 
to  imliDodted  power.  No  wonder  tfaaen  if  his  aTersion  to  peace 
kept  pace  with  his  losses.  The  yehemence  with  whidk  he 
nourished  his  chimerical  hopes  hlinded  him  to  the  artflBl  po> 
licy  of  his  confederates,  who  at  hi&  expense  were  keepi^  the 
Swedish  hero  employed,  ixk  order  to  overtom,  without  opposi* 
tion,  ihe  liherties  of  Grermany,  and  then  to  seize  en  tloke  ex- 
faaasted  North  as  an  easy  conquests  One  drcomataoce  which 
had  not  heen  calcnlated  on — ^^e  nu^nanimity  of  Gh»ta¥iia-— 
overthrew  this  deceitful  policy.  An  ei^t  yeara'  war  in  Po^ 
land,  so  far  from  exhaorting  the  power  of  Swoden,  had  only 
served  to  oMtuze  the  nulitory  genius  of  Gnstavns,  to  innxe 
the  Swedish  army  to  warfiu*e,  and  ins^oiULy  to  perfeet  tiiiat 
system  of  -tactics  hy  whidi  they  were  afiterwarda  to  perform 
such  wonders  in  Grermany. 

After  this  necessary  digression  on  the  ezistiBg  eireunatancea 
of  Europe,  I  now  vesame  the  thread  of  my  hii£ory. 

Ferdinand  had  regained  his  domimons,  hut  had  not  indem- 
nified himself  for  the  expenses  of  recovering  them.  A  smn 
of  forty  millions  of  florins,  whidi  the  confiseationB  in  Bohemia 
and  Moravia  had  produced,  would  have  sufiSced  ix>  reimburse 
both  himself  and  his  allies;  hut  the  Jesaits  and  his  favourites 
soon  squandered  this  sum,  large  as  it  was.  Maximilian,  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  to  whose  victorious  arm,  principally,  the  Emp^aor 
owed  HiB  lecoveiy  of  his  dconinions;  who,  in.  the  service  oi 
religixm  aad  the  Emperor,  had  socxificed  hia  near  rdation,  had 
&6  strongest  claims  on  hia  gratitude;  and  moreover,  in  a 
treaty  which,  before  the  war,  the  duke  had  concluded  with 
&6  EmpenH*,  he  had  expressly  stipulated  for  the  reimhursa* 
ment  of  all  expeneea.  Ferdiiumd  felt  the  full  weight  of  the 
ehBgatJen  imposed  u|ion  him  by  this  trea^  and  by  iheae 
services,  hat  he  was  not  dxB^iosed  to  disdnxge  it  at  his  ema 
cost.  His  purpose  was  to  bestow  a  brilliant  reward  upon  the 
duke,  bat  without  detriment  to  hiaEoself.  How  could  this  be 
done  better  than  at  the  expense  of  the  unfortunate  prince 
who,  hy  his  revolt,  had  given  the  Em|»eror  a  right  to  poniaii 
him,  and  whose  offencea  might  he  pamted  in  colours  strong 
enough  to  jiratiiy  the  most  violent  measures  under  the  i^pear- 
snee  of  law.  That,  then,  Maximilian  may  be  revmrded> 
Frederick  must  be  further  persecuted  and  totally  ruined; 
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and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  old  war,  a  new  one  must  be 
commenced. 

Bat'  a  still  stronger  motive  combined  to  enforce  the  first. 
Hitherto  Ferdinand  had  been  contending  for  existence  alone ; 
he  had  been  fulfilling  no  othier  duty  than  that  of  self-defence. 
But  now,  when  victory  gave  him  freedom  to  act,  a  higher 
duty  occurred  to  him,  and  he  remembered  the  vow  which  he 
had  made  at  Loretto  and  at  Home,  to  his  geheralissima,  the 
Holy  Virgin,  to  extend  her  worship  even  at  the  risk  of  his 
crown  and  life.  With  this  object,  the  oppression  of  the 
Protestants  was  inseparably  connected.  More  favourable  cir- 
cumstances for  its  accomplishment  could  not  offer  than  those 
which  presented  themselves  at  the  close  of  the  Bohemian  war. 
Neither  the  power,  nor  a  pretext  of  right,  were  now  wanting 
to  enable  him  to  place  the  Palatinate  in  the  hands  of  the 
Catholics,  and  the  importance  of  this  change  to  the  Catholic 
interests  in  Germany  would  be  incalculable.  Thus,  in  re- 
warding the  Duke  of  Bavaria  with  the  spoils  of  his  relation, 
he  at  once  gratified  his  meanest  passions  and  fulfilled  his 
most  exalted  duties ;  he  crushed  an  enemy  whom  he  hated, 
and  spared  his  avarice  a  painful  sacrifice,  while  he  believed  he 
was  winning  an  heavenly  crown. 

In  the  Emperor's  cabinet,  the  ruin  of  Frederick  had  been 
resolved  upon  long  before  fortune  had  decided  against  him; 
but  it  was  only  after  this  event  that  they  ventured  to  direct 
against  him  the  thunders  of  arbitrary  power.  A  decree  of  the 
Emperor,  destitute  of  all  the  formalities  required  on  such  oc- 
casions by  the  laws  of  the  Empire,  pronounced  the  Elector, 
and  three  other  princes  who  had  borne  arms  for  him  at  Silesia 
and  Bohemia,  as  offenders  against  the  imperial  majesty,  and 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  under  the  ban  of  the  empire, 
and  deprived  them  of  then*  titles  ietnd  territories.  The  execu- 
tion of  this  sentence  against  Frederick,  namely  the  seizure 
of  his  lands,  was,  in  further  contempt  of  law,  committed  to 
Spain  as  Sovereign  of  the  circle  of  Burgundy,  to  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  and  the  League.  Had  the  Evangelic  Union  been 
worthy  of  the  name  it  bore,  and  of  the  cause  which  it  pretended 
to  defend,  insuperable  obstacles  might  have  prevented  the  execu- 
tion of  the  sentence ;  but  it  was  hopeless  for  a  pbwcir  which  was 
far  from  a  match  even  for  the  Spanish  troops  in  the  Lower 
Palatinate,  to  contend  against  the  united  strength  of  the 
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Emperor,  Bavaria,  and  the  League.  The  sentence  of  pro- 
scription pronounced  upon  the  Elector  soon  detached  the  free 
cities  fix)m  the  Union ;  and  the  princes  quickly  followed  their 
example.  Fortunate  in  preserving  their  own  dominions,  they 
abandoned  the  Elector,  their  former  chief,  to  the  Emperor's 
mercy,  rehoimced  the  Union,  and  vowed  never  to  revive  it 
again. 

But  while  thus  ingloriously  the  German  princes  deserted 
the  unfortunate  Frederick,  and  while  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and 
Moravia  submitted  to  the  Emperor,  a  single  man,  a  soldier 
of  fortune,  whose  only  treasure  was  his  sword,  Ernest  Count. 
Mansfeld,  dared,  in  the  Bohemian  town  of  Pilsen,  to  defy  the 
whole  power  of  Austria.  Left  without  assistance  after  the 
battle  of  Prague  by  the  Elector,  to  whose  service  he  had 
devoted  himself,  and  even  uncertain  whether  Frederick  would 
thank  him  for  his  perseverance,  he  alone  for  some  time  held 
out  against  the  imperialists,  till  the  garrison,  mutinying  for 
want  of  pay,  sold  the  town  to  the  Emperor.  Undismayed  by 
this  reverse,  he  immediately  commenced  new  levies  in  the 
Upper  Palatinate,  and  enlisted  the  disbanded  troops  of  the 
Union.  A  new  army  of  20,000  men  was  soon  assembled 
under  his  banners,  the  more  formidable  to  the  provinces 
which  might  be  the  object  of  its  attack,  because  it  must 
subsist  by  plunder. .  Uncertain  where  this  swarm  might  light, 
the  neighbouring  bishops  trembled  for  their  rich  possessions, 
which  offered  a  tempting  prey  to  its  ravages.  But,  pressed 
by  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  now  entered  the  Upper  Palatinate, 
Mansfeld  was  compelled  to  retire.  Eluding,  by  a  successful 
stratagem,  the  Bavarian  general,  Tilly,  who  was  in  pursuit 
of  him,  he  suddenly  appeared  in  the  Lower  Palatinate,  and 
there  wreaked  upon  the  bishoprics  of  the  Bhine  the  severities 
he  had  designed  for  those  of  Franconia.  While  the  imperial 
and  Bavarian  allies  thus  overran  Bohemia,  the  Spanish 
general,  Spinola,  had  penetrated  with  a  numerous  army  from 
file  Netherlands  into  the  Lower  Palatinate,  which,  however, 
the  pacification  of  Ulm  permitted  the  Union  to  defend.  But 
their  measures  were  so  badly  concerted,  that  one  place  after 
another  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards ;  and  at  last, 
when  the  Union  broke  up,  the  greater  part  of  the  country  was 
in  the  possession  of  Spain.  The  Spanish  general,  Corduba, 
who  commanded  these  troops  after  the  recall  of  Spinola, 
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hastily  raised  the  siege  of  Frankenthal,  when  Manaleld 
entered  the  Lower  Palatinate.  But  instead  of  driving  the 
Spaniards  out  of  this  province,  he  hastened  across  the  Ekine 
to  secure  £or  his  needy  troops  shelter  and  subsiatenee  in 
Alsace.  The  open  countries  on  which  this  svrarm  of  mast- , 
lauders  threw  themselves  were  converted  into  fri^tful  deserts^ 
and  only  by  enormous  contributions  could  the  cities  purchase 
an  exemption  from  plunder.  Beinforced  by  this  expedition, 
Mansfeld  again  appeared  on  the  Bhine  to  corer  the  Lower 
Palatinate. 

So  long  as  such  an  arm  fought  for  him,  the  canse  of  the 
Elector  Frederick  was  not  irretrievably  lost.  New  prospects 
began  to  open,  and  misfortune  raised  up  Mends  who  had  heesi 
silent  during  his  prosperity.  King  James  of  England,  who 
had  looked  on  with  indifGarence  vdiile  his  son-in-law  lost  the 
Bohemian  crown,  was  aroused  from  his  insensibility  when  the 
very  existence  of  his  daught^  and  grandson  was  at  stake,  and 
the  victorious  enemy  ventured  an  attack  upon  the  Electorate. 
Late  enough,  he  at  last  opened  his  treasures,  and  hastened  to 
afford  supplies  of  money  and  troops,  first  to  the  Union,  which 
at  that  time  was  defending  the  Lower  Palatinate^  and  after- 
wards, when  they  retired,  to  Count  Mansfeld.  By  his  means 
his  near  relation,  Christiaji,  King  of  Denmark,  was  induced  to 
afibrd  his  active  scqpport.  At  the  same  time,  the  approaching 
expiration  of  the  truce  between  l^ain  and  Holland  deprived 
the  Emperot  of  all  the  supplies  which  otherwise  he  might 
expect  from  the  side  of  the  Netherlands.  More  important 
still  was  the  assistance  which  the  Palatinate  received  from 
Transylvania  and  Hungary..  l!b»  cessation  of  hostilities  be- 
tween Gabor  and  the  Emperor  was  scarcely  at  an  end,  whan 
lius  old  and  formidaUe  enemy  of  Austria  ovemm  Hm^aiy 
anew,  and  caused  himself  to  be  <srowned  king  in  Presburg: 
So  rapid  was-  his  progress  that,  to  protect  Austria  and 
Hungary,  Boucquoi  was  obliged  to  evacuate  Bohemia.  This 
brave  general  met  his  death  at  the  siege  of  Neuhausel,  as, 
shortly  before,  the  no  less  vailiant  Dampierre  had  &llen  before 
Presburg.  Gtibor's  march  into  the  Austrian  territory  was 
irresistiMe ;  the  old:  Count  Thum,  and  several  other  distin- 
guished Bohemians,  had  united  their  l^itred  and  their  strength 
with  this  irreconcileable  enemy  of  Austria.  A  vigorous  attack 
on  the  side  of  Germany,  while  Gabor  pressed  the  Emperor 
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on  that  of  Hun^uy,  might  have  retrieved  the  fortunes  of 
Frederick ;  hat,  unfortunately,  the  Bohemians  and  Germans 
had  alvniys  laid  down  their  arms  when  Gabor  took  the  field; 
and  the  latter  was  always  exhausted  at  the  very  moment  thai 
the  farmer  be^m  to  reeover  their  vigour* 

Meanwhile  Frederick  had  not  delayed  to  join  his  pro- 
tector Mansfeld.  In  disguise  he  entered  the  Lower  Pala- 
tinate, of  which  the  possession  was  at  that  time  disputed 
between  Mansfeld  and  the  Bavarian  general,  Tilly,  the  Uppeir 
Palatinate  having  been  long  conquered.  A  ray  of  hope  shone 
upon  him  as,  from  the  wreck  of  the  Union,  new  M^ads  came 
forward.  A  former  member  of  the  Uniim,  George  FrederidE, 
Margrave  of  Baden,  had  for  some  time  been  engaged  in  as* 
sembling  a  military  force,  which  soon  amounted  to  a  con- 
siderable army.  Its  destination  was  kept  a  secret  till  he  b^ 
denly  took  the  field  and  joined  Mansfeld.  Before  commencing 
the  war,  he  resigned  his  Margraviate  to  his  son,  in  the  hope 
of  eluding  by  this  precaution,  the  Emperor^s  revenge,  if  his 
enterprize  should  be  unsuccessful.  His  neighbour,  tiie  Duke 
of  Wirtemberg,  likewise  began  to  augment  his  military  force* 
The  courage  of  the  Palatine  revived,  and  he  laboured  as- 
siduously to  renew  the  Protestant  Union.  It  was  now  time 
for  Tilly  to  consult  for  his  own  safety,  and  he  hastily  sum- 
moned the  Spanish  troops,  under  Gorduba,  to  his  assistance. 
But  while  the  enemy  was  uniting  his  strength,  Mansfeld  and 
the  Margmve  separated,  and  the  latter  was  defeated  by  the 
Bavarian  genend  near  Wimpfen  (16f^). 

To  defend  a  king  whom  his  nearest  relation  persecuted,  and 
who  was  deserted  even  by  his  own  father-in-laWr  there  had  come 
forward  an  adventurer  without  money,  and  whose  very  legiti- 
macy was  questioned.  A  sovereign  had  resigned  possessioas 
over  which  he  reigned  in  peace,  to  hazard  the  UDcertain  fortune 
of  war  in  behalf  of  a  strainer.  And  now  another  soldier  fd 
fortune,  poor  in  territorial  possessions,  but  rich  in  illustrious 
ancestry,  undertook  the  defence  of  a  cause  which  the  former 
despaired  of.  Christian,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  administrator 
(^  Halberstadt,  seemed  to  have  learnt  from  Count  Mansfdid 
the  secret  of  keeping  in  the  field  an  army  of  20,000  men  with- 
out money.  Impelled  by  youthful  presumption,  and  influ- 
enced partly  by  the  wish  of  establishing  his  reputation  at  the 
expense  of  the  Boman  Catholic  priesthood,  whom  he  cordially 
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detested,  and  partly  by  a  thirst  for  plunder,  he  assembled 
a  considerable  army  in  Lower  Saxony,  'inder  the  pretext  of 
espousing  the  defence  of  Frederick,  and  of  the  liberties 
of  Germany.  **  God's  Friend,  Priest's  Foe,"  was  the  motto 
he  chose  for  his  coinage,  which  was  struck  out  of  church  plate ; 
and  his  conduct  belied  one  half  at  least  of  the  device. 

The  progress  of  this  banditti  was,  as  usual,  marked  by  the 
most  frightful  devastation.  Enriched  by  the  spoils  of  the 
chapters  of  Lower  Saxony  and  Westphalia,  they  gathered 
strength  to  plunder  the  bishoprics  upon  the  Upper  Bhine. 
Driven  from  thence,  both  by  friends  and  foes,  the  Adminis- 
trator approached  the  town  of  Hoechst  on  the  Maine,  which 
he  crossed  after  a  murderous  action  with  Tilly,  who  disputed 
with  him  the  passage  of  the  river.  With  the  loss  of  half  his 
army  he  reached  the  opposite  bank,  where  he  quickly  col- 
lected his  shattered  troops,  and  formed  a  junction  with  Mans- 
feld.  Pursued  by  Tilly,  this  united  host  threw  itself  again 
into  Alsace,  to  repeat  their  former  ravages.  While  the 
Elector  Frederick  followed,  almost  like  a  fugitive  mendicant, 
surrounded  by  a  posse  which  acknowledged  him  as  its  lord,  and 
dignified  itself  with  his  name,  his  friends  were  busily  endea- 
vouring to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  the  Em- 
peror. Ferdinand  took  care  not  to  deprive  them  of  all  hope 
of  seeing  the  Palatine  restored  to  his  dominion.  Full  of  ar- 
tifice and  dissimulation,  he  pretended  to  be  willing  to  enter 
into  a  negotiation,  hoping  thereby  to  cool  their  ardour  in  the 
field,  and  to  prevent  them  from  driving  matters  to  extremity. 
James  L,  ever  the  dupe  of  Austrian  cunning,  contributed  not 
a  little,  by  his  foolish  intermeddling,  to  promote  the  Emperor's 
schemes.  Ferdinand  insisted  that  Frederick,  if  he  would  ap- 
peal to  his  clemency,  should,  first  of  all,  lay  down  his  aims, 
and  James  considered  this  demand  extremely  reasonable.  At 
his  instigation,  the  Elector  dismissed  his  only  real  defenders, 
Count  Mansfeld  and  the  Administrator,  and  in  Holland 
awaited  his  own  fate  from  the  mercy  of  the  Emperor. 

Mansfeld  and  Duke  Christian  were  now  at  a  loss  for  some 
new  name ;  the  cause  of  the  Elector  had  not  set  them  in  mo- 
tion, so  his  dismissal  could  not  disarm  them.  War  was  their 
object ;  it  was  all  the  same  to  them  in  whose  cause  or  name 
it  was  waged.  After  some  vain  attempts  on  the  part  of  Mans- 
feld to  be  received  into  the  Emperor's  service,  both  marched 
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into  Lorraine,  where  the  excesses  of  their  troops  spread  terror 
eyen  to  the  heart  of  France.  Here  they  long  waited  in  vain 
for  a  master  willing  to  purchase  their  services ;  till  the 
Dutch,  pressed  by  the  Spanish  General  Spmola,  offered  to 
take  them  into  pay.  After  a  bloody  fight  at  Fleurus  with 
the  Spaniards,  who  attempted  to  intercept  them,  they  reached 
Holland,  where  their  appearance  compelled  the  Spanish  ge> 
neral  forthwith  to  raise  the  siege  of  Bergen-op-Zoom.  But  even 
Holland  was  soon  weary  of  these  unwelcome  guests,  and  availed 
herself  of  the  first  moment  to  get  rid  of  their  dangerous 
assistance.  Mansfeld  allowed  his  troops  to  recruit  themselves 
for  new  enterprises  in  the  fertile  province  of  East  Friezeland. 
Duke  Christian,  passionately  enamoured  of  the  Electress  Pa- 
latine, with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  in  Holland,  and 
more  disposed  for  war  than  ever,  led  back  his  army  into 
Lower  Saxony,  bearing  that  princess's  glove  in  his  hat,  and  on 
his  standards  the  motto  "  All  for  God  and  Her."  Neither  of 
these  adventurers  had  as  yet  run  their  career  in  this  war. 

All  the  imperial  territories  were  now  free  from  the 
enemy ;  the  Union  was  dissolved ;  the  Margrave  of  Baden, 
Duke  Christian,  and  Mansfeld,  driven  from  the  field,  and  the 
Palatinate  overrun  by  the  executive  troops  of  the  empire. 
Manheim  and  Heidelberg  were  in  possession  of  Bavaria, 
and  Frankenthal  was  shortly  afterwards  ceded  to  the  Spa- 
niards. The  Palatine,  in  a  distant  comer  of  Holland, 
awaited  the  disgraceful  permission  to  appease,  by  abject  sub- 
mission, the  vengeance  of  the  Emperor;  and  an  Electoral 
Diet  was  at  last  summoned  to  decide  his  fate.  That  fate, 
however,  had  been  long  before  decided  at  the  court  of  the 
Emperor ;  though  now,  for  the  first  time,  were  circumstances 
fevourable  for  giving  publicity  to  the  decision.  After  his  past 
measures  towards  the  Elector,  Ferdinand  believed  that  a  sin- 
cere reconciliation  was  not  to  be  hoped  for.  The  violent 
course  he  had  once  begun,  must  be  completed  sucessfuUy, 
or  recoil  upon  himself.  What  was  already  lost  was  irreco- 
verable; Frederick  could  never  hope  to  regain  his  dominions; 
and  a  prince  without  territory  and  without  subjects  had  little 
chance  of  retaining  the  electoral  crown.  Deeply  as  the  Pala- 
tine had  offended  against  the  House  of  Austria,  the  services  of 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria  were  no  less  meritorious.  If  the  House 
of  Austria  and  the  Roman  Catholic  church  hftd  much  to  dread 
from  the  resentment  and  religious  rancour  of  the  Palatine 
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iaxDolj,  tbey  had  as  mncli  to  hope  from  the  gratitude  and  reli- 
gious zeal  of  the  BaTarian.  Lastlj,  by  the  cession  of  the 
Palatine  JBlectoiate  to  Bavana,  the  Eoman  Catholic  reHgion 
wovld.  obtain  a  decisive  preponderance  in  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege, and 'secure  a  permanent  triumph  in  Oemumj. 

The  last  circumstance  was  sufficient  to  ma  the  support  of 
die  ihxee  Ecdesiastkal  Electors  to  this  innovation;  and 
among  the  Protestants  the  vote  of  Saxonj  was  alone  of  any 
importance.    But  could  John  George  be  expected  to  dispute 
mth  the  Emperor  a  right,  -without  \vhich  he  would  expose  to 
qixestion  his  o\m  title  to  the  electoral  dignity  ?    To  a  prince 
whom  descent,  dignity,  and  political  power  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Protestant  church  in  Germany,  nothing,  it  is 
true,  ought  to  be  more  sacred  than  the  defence  of  the  rights 
of  that  church  against  all  the  encroachments  of  the  Boman  Ca- 
tholics.   But  the  question  here  was  not  whether  the  interests 
of  the  Protestants  were  to  be  supported  against  the  Boman 
Catholics,  but  which  of  two  religions  equally  detested,  the  Cal- 
vinistic  and  the  Popish,  was  to  triumph  over  the  other ;  to 
which  of  the  two  enemies,  equally  dangerous,  the  Palatinate 
was  to  be  assigned ;  and  in  this  clashing  of  opposite  duties,  it 
was  natural  that  private  hate  and  private  gain  should  deter- 
mine the  event.     The  bom  protector  of  the  liberties  of  Ger- 
many, and  of  the  Protestant  religion,  encouraged  the  Emperor 
to  dispose  of  the  Palatinate  by  his  imperial  prerogative ;  and 
to  apprehend  no  resistance  on  the  part  of  Saxony  to  his  mea- 
sures  on  the  mere  ground  of  form.     If  the  Elector  was  after- 
wards disposed  to  retract  this  consent,  Ferdinand  himself, 
by  driving  the  Evangelical  preachers  from  Bohemia,  was  the 
cause  of  this  change  of  opinion ;  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Elector,  the  transference  of  the  Palatine  Electorate  to  Ba- 
varia ceased  to  be  illegal,  as  soon  as  Ferdinand  was  prevailed 
upon  to  cede  Lusatia  to  Saxony,  in  consideration  of  six  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  as  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

Thus,  in  defiance  of  all  Protestant  Germany,  and  in  mock- 
ery of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire,  which,  at  his 
election,  he  had  sworn  to  maintain,  Ferdinand  at  Batisbon 
solenmly  inyested  the  Buke  of  Bavaria  with  the  Palatmate, 
vdthout  prejudice,  as  the  form  ran,  to  the  rights  which  the 
relations  or  descendants  of  Frederick  might  afterwards  estsr 
blish.  That  unfortunate  prince  thus  saw  himself  irreyocably 
driven  from  his  possessions,  without  having  been  even  heard 
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before  the  trifomial  which  condemned  him — a  privilege  which 
die  law  allows  to  the  meanest  Bubject,  and  even  to  the  moat 
atrocious  criminal. 

This  violent  step  at  last  opened  the  eyes  of  the  King  of 
England ;  and  as  the  negociations  for  the  marriage  of  his  son 
with  the  Infanta  of  Spain  were  now  broken  ofiP,  James  began 
eerimislj  to  e^ose  the  cause  of  his  son-in-law.  A  change  in 
ihe  French  ministrj  had  placed  Cardinal  EtcheHeu  at  the 
head  of  affiiiis,  and  this  fallen  kingdom  soon  began  to  feel 
that  a  great  mind  was  at  the  helm  of  state.  The  attempts  of 
the  Spanish  Viceroy  in  Milan  to  gain  posse86i<»i  of  the  Val* 
telline,  and  thus  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Austrian  heredi- 
tary dominions,  revived  the  olden  dread  of  this  power,  and 
wi-di  it  the  policy  of  Henry  the  Great.  The  marriage  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  with  Henrietta  of  France,  established  a  close 
onion  between  the  two  crowns ;  and  to  this  alliance,  Holland, 
Denmark,  and  some  of  the  Italian  states  presently  acceded. 
Its  object  was  to  expel,  by  force  of  arms,  Spain  from  the  Val- 
telline,  and  to  compel  Austria  to  reinstate  Frederick;  but 
<mly  the  £rst  of  these  designs  was  prosecute  with  vigour. 
James  L  died,  and  Charles  I.,  involved  in  dbputes  with  his 
Parliament,  could  not  bestow  attention  on  Uie  a£&ir^  of  Ger- 
«asny.  Savoy  and  Venice  withheld  their  assistance ;  and  the 
French  minister  thought  it  necessary  to  subdue  the  Huguenots 
at  home,  before  he  supported  the  German  Protestants  against 
the  Emperor.  Great  as  were  the  hopes  which  had  been 
formed  from  this  alliance,  they  were  yet  equalled  by  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  event. 

Mansfeld,  deprived  of  all  support,  remained  inactive  on  the 
Lower  Bhine;  and  Duke  Christian  of  Brunswick,  after  an 
unsuccessful  campaign,  was  a  second  time  driven  out  of  Ger- 
many. A  fresh  irruption  of  Bethlem  Gabor  into  Moravia, 
frustrated  by  the  vrant  of  support  from  the  Germans,  termi- 
nated, like  aU  the  rest,  in  a  formal  peace  with  the  Emperor. 
The  Union  was  no  more ;  no  Protestant  prince  was  in  arms ; 
and  on  the  frontiers  of  Lower  Germany,  the  Bavarian  General 
TiUy,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  encamped  in  the  Pro- 
testant territory.  The  movements  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
had  drawn  him  into  this  quarter,  and  even  into  the  circle  of 
Lower  Saxony,  when  he  made  himself  master  of  the  Adminis- 
trator's magazines  at  Lippstadt.     The  necessity  of  observing 
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this  enemy,  and  preventing  him  from  new  inroads,  was  th6 
pretext  assigned  for  continuing  Tilly's  stay  in  the  country. 
But,  in  truth,  both  Mansfeld  and  Duke  Christian  had,  from 
want  of  money,  disbanded  their  armies,  and  Count  Tilly  had 
no  enemy  to  dread.  Why,  then,  still  burden  the  country  with 
his  presence  ? 

It  is  dijB&cult,  amidst  the  uproar  of  contending  parties,  to 
distinguish  the  voice  of  truth ;  but  certainly  it  was  matter  for 
alarm  that  the  League  did  not  lay  down  its  arms.  The  pre« 
mature  rejoicings  of  the  Eoman  Catholics,  too,  were  calculated 
to  increase  apprehension.  The  Emperor  and. the  League 
stood  armed  and  victorious  in  Germany  without  a  power 
to  oppose  them,  should  they  venture  to  attack  the  Protest- 
ant states  and  to  annul  the  religious  treaty.  Had  Fer- 
dinand been  in  reality  far  from  disposed  to  abuse  his  con- 
quests, still  the  defenceless  position  of  the  Protestants  was 
most  likely  to  suggest  the  temptation.  Obsolete  conventions 
could  not  bind  a  prince  who  thought  that  he  owed  all  to  re- 
ligion, and  believed  that  a  religious  creed  would  sanctify  any 
deed,  however  violent.  Upper  Germany  was  already  over- 
powered. Lower  Germany  cdone  could  check  his  despotic  au- 
thority. Here  the  Protestants  still  predominated ;  the  church 
had  been  forcibly  deprived  of  most  of  its  endowments ;  and  the 
present  appeared  a  favourable  moment  for  recovering  these 
lost  possessions.  A  great  pcurt  of  the  strength  of  the  Lower 
German  princes  consisted  in  these  Chapters,  and  the  plea  of 
restoring  its  own  to  the  church,  afforded  an  excellent  pretext 
for  weakening  these  princes. 

Unpardonable  would  have  been  their  negligence,  had  they 
remained  inactive  in  this  danger.  The  remembrance  of  the 
ravages  which  Tilly's  army  had  committed  in  Lower  Saxony 
was  too  recent  not  to  arouse  the  Estates  to  measures  of  de- 
fence. With  all  haste,  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony  began  to 
arm  itself.  Extraordinary  contributions  were  levied,  troops 
collected,  and  magazines  filled.  Negociations  for  subsidies 
were  set  on  foot  with  Venice,  Holland,  and  England.  They 
deliberated,  too,  what  power  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  confederacy.  The  kings  of  the  Sound  and  the  Baltic,  the 
natural  allies  of  this  circle,  would  not  see  with  indifference 
the  Emperor  treating  it  as  a  conqueror,  and  establishing  him- 
iBelf  as  their  neighbour  on  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea.     The 
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twofold  interests  of  religion  and  policy  urged  them  to  put 
a  stop  to  his  progress  in  Lower  Germany.  Christian  tv. 
of  Denmark,  as  Duke  of  Holstein,  was  himself  a  prince  of 
this  circle,  and  by  considerations  equally  powerful,  Gustavus 
Adolphus  of  Sweden  was  induced  to  join  the  confederacy. 

These  two  kings  vied  with  each  other  for  the  honour  of 
defending  Lower  Saxony,  and  of  opposing  the  formidable 
power  of  Austria.  Each  offered  to  raise  a  well-disciplined 
army,  and  to  lead  it  in  person.  His  victorious  campaigns 
against  Moscow  and  Poland  gave  weight  to  the  promises  of 
the  King  of  Sweden.  The  shores  of  tiie  Baltic  were  full  of 
the  name  of  Gustavus.  But  the  fame  of  his  rival  excited 
the  envy  of  the  Danish  monarch ;  and  the  more  success  he 
promised  himself  in  this  campaign,  the  less  disposed  was  he  to 
show  any  favour  to  his  envied  neighbour.  Both  laid  their  con- 
ditions and  plans  before  the  English  ministry,  and  Christian  IV. 
finally  succeeded  in  outbiddii^  his  rival.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  for 
his  own  security,  had  demanded  the  cession  of  some  places  of 
strength  in  Germany,  where  he  himself  had  no  territories,  to 
afford,  in  case  of  need,  a  place  of  refuge  for  his  troops. 
Christian  IV.  possessed  Holstein  tmd  Jutland,  through  which, 
in  the  event  of  a  defeat,  he  could  always  secure  a  retreat. 

Efiger  to  get  the  start  of  his  competitor,  the  King  of  Den- 
mark hastened  to  take  the  field.  Appointed  generalissimo  of 
the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  he  soon  had  an  army  of  60,000 
men  in  motion;  the  administrator  of  Magdeburg,  and  the 
Dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Mecklenburgh,  entered  into  an  al- 
liance with  him.  Encouraged  by  the  hope  of  assistance  from 
England,  and  the  possession  of  so  large  a  force,  he  flattered 
himself  he  should  be  able  to  terminate  the  war  in  a  single 
campaign. 

At  Vienna,  it  was  officially  notified  that  the  only  object  of 
these  preparations  was  the  protection  of  the  circle,  and  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  But  the  negociations  with  Holland, 
England,  and  even  France,  the  extraordinory  exertions  of  the 
circle,  and  the  raising  of  so  formidable  an  army,  seemed  to 
have  something  more  in  view  than  defensive  operations,  and 
to  contemplate  nothing  less  than  the  complete  restoration  of 
the  Elector  Palatine,  and  the  humiliation  of  the  dreaded 
power  of  Austria. 

After  negociations,  exhortations,  commands,  and  threats 
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tad  in  vain  been  employed  by  the  Emperor  in  order  to  in* 
duee  the  King  of  Denmark  and  the  circle  of  Lower  Sazonj 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  hostilities  commenced,  and  Lower 
Oermany  became  the  theatre  of  war.  Count  Tilly,  marching 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Weser,  made  himself  master  of  aU 
the  passes  as  far  as  Minden.  After  an  unsuccessful  attack  on 
Nieuburg,  he  crossed  the  river  and  overran  the  principality 
of  Calemberg,  in  which  he  quartered  his  troops.  The  king 
conducted  his  operations  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and 
spread  his  forces  over  the  territories  of  Brunswick,  but  having 
weakened  his  main  body  by  too  powerful  detachments,  he  could 
hot  engage  in  any  enterprise  of  importance.  Aware  of  his 
opponent's  superiority,  he  avoided  a  decisive  action  as  anxiously 
as  the  general  of  the  League  sought  it. 

With  the  exception  of  the  troops  from  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands, which  had  poured  into  the  Lower  Palatinate,  the 
Emperor  had  hitherto  made  use  only  of  the  arms  of  Bavaria 
and  the  League  in  Germany.  Maximilian  conducted  the  war 
as  executor  of  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  Tilly,  who  commanded 
the  army  of  execution,  was  in  the  Bavsirian  service.  The 
Emperor  owed  superiority  in  the  field  to  Bavaria  and  the 
League,  and  his  fortunes  were  in  their  hands.  This  depend- 
ence on  their  goodwill,  but  ill  accorded  with  the  grand 
schemes,  which  the  brilliant  commencement  of  the  war  had 
led  the  imperial  cabinet  to  form. 

However  active  the  Lea^e  had  shown  itself  in  the  Empe- 
ror's defence,  while  thereby  it  secured  its  own  welfare,  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  it  would  enter  as  readily  into  his  view* 
of  conquest.  Or,  if  they  still  continued  to  lend  their  armies 
for  that  purpose,  it  was  too  much  to  be  feared  that  they  would 
share  with  the  Emperor  nothing  but  general  odium,  while 
they  appropriated  to  themselves  all  advantages.  A  strong 
army  under  his  own  orders  could  alone  free  him  from  this  de- 
basing dependence  upon  Bavaria,  and  restore  to  him  his  former 
pre-eminence  in  Germany.  But  the  war  had  already  ex- 
hausted the  imperial  dominions,  and  they  were  unequal  to  the 
expense  of  such  an  armament.  In  these  circumstances,  nothing 
could  be  more  welcome  to  the  Enjperor  than  the  proposed 
with  which  one  of  his  oiOficers  surprised  him. 

This  was  Count  Wallenstein,  an  experienced  officer,  and  the 
richest  nobleman  in  Bohemia.     From  his  earliest  youth  h  e  had 
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befei  in  the  service  of  the  House  of  Austria,  and  several  cam-' 
paigns  against  the  Turks,  Venetians,  Bohemians,  Hungarians, 
and  Transylvanians  had  established  his  reputation.     He  was 
present  as  colonel  at  the  battle  of  Prague,  and  afterwards,  as 
m&Jor-general,  had  defeated  a  Hungarian  force  in  MoraTia. 
The  Emperor's  gratitude  was  equal  to  his  services,  and  a  large 
share  of  the  confiscated  estates  of  the  Bohemian  insurgents 
"was  their  reward.     Possessed  of  immense  property,  excited 
by  ambitious  views,  confident  in  his  own  good  fortune,  and 
still  more  encouraged  by  the  existing  state  of  circumstances, 
he  offered,  at  his  own  expense  and  that  of  his  friends,  to 
raise  and  clothe  an  army  for  the  Emperor,  and  even  under- 
tiook  the  cost  of  maintaining  it,  if  he  were  allowed  to  augment 
it  to  50,000  men.     The  project  was  universally  ridiculed  as 
the  chimerical  offepring  of  a  visionary  brain ;  but  the  offer  was 
highly  valuable,  if  its  promises  should  be  but  partially  fulfilled. 
Certain  circles  in  Bohemia  were  assigned  to  him  as  depdts, 
with  authority  to  appoint  his  own  oflScers.     In  a  few  months 
he  had  S0,000  men  under  arms,  with  which,  quitting  the 
Austrian  territories,  he  soon  afterwards  appeared  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Lower  Saxony  with  30, 000 .    The  Emperor  had  lent  this 
armament  nothing  but  his  name.     The  reputation  of  the  gene- 
ral, the  prospect  of  rapid  promotion,  and  the  hope  of  plunder, 
attntcted  to  his  standard  adventurers  from'  all  quarters  of  Ger- 
many;  and  even  sovereign  princes,  stimulated  by  the  desire 
of  glory  or  of  gain,  offered  to  raise  regiments  for  the  service 
oi  Austria. 

Now,  therefore,  for  the  first  time  in  this  war,  an  imperial 
army  appeared  in  Germany;  which  was  menacing  to  the 
Protestants,  and  scarcely  more  acceptable  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. Wallenstein  had  orders  to  unite  his  army  with  the 
troops  of  the  League,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Bavarian 
general  to  attack  the  King  of  Denmark.  But  long  jealous 
of  Tilly's  fame,  he  showed  no  disposition  to  share  with  him 
the  laurels  of  the  campaign,  or  in  the  splendour  of  his  rival's 
achievements  to  dim  the  lustre  of  his  own.  His  plan  of 
operations  was  to  support  the  latter,  but  to  act  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  him.  As  he  had  not  resources,  like  Tilly,  for 
supplying  the  wants  of  his  army,  he  was  obliged  to  march 
his  troops  into  fertile  coimtries  which  had  not  as  yet  suffered 
from  war.     Disobeying,  thereforo,  the  order  to  form  a  junc- 
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tion  with  the  general  of  the  Leagae,  he  marched  into  the 
territories  of  Halberstadt  and  Magdeburg,  and  at  Dessaa 
made  himself  master  of  the  Elbe.  All  the.  lands  on  either 
bank  of  this  river  were  at  his  command,  and  from  them  he 
could  either  attack  the  King  of  Denmark  in  the  rear,  or,  ii 
prudent,  enter  the  territories  of  that  prince. 

Christian  IV.  was  fullj  aware  of  the  danger  of  his  situa- 
tion between  two  such  powerful  armies.  He  had  already 
been  joined  by  the  administrator  of  Halberstadt,  who  had 
lately  returned  from  Holland;  he  now  also  acknowledged 
Mansfeld,  whom  previously  he  had  refused  to  recognise,  and 
supported  him  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Mansfeld  amply 
requited  this  service.  He  alone  kept  at  bay  the  army  of 
Wallenstein  upon  the  Elbe,  and  prevented  its  junction  with 
that  of  Tilly,  and  a  combined  attack  on  the  King  of  Den- 
mark. Notwithstanding  the  enemy's  superiority,  this  in- 
trepid general  even  approached  the  bridge  of  Dessau,  and 
ventured  to  entrench  himself  in  presence  of  the  imperial 
lines.  But  attacked  in  the  rear  by  the  whole  force  of  the 
Imperialists,  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  superior  numbers, 
and  to  abandon  his  post  with  the  loss  of  8,000  killed.  After 
this  defeat,  Mansfeld  withdrew  into  Brandenburg,  where  he 
soon  recruited  and  reinforced  his  army ;  and  suddenly  turned 
into  Silesia,  vdth  the  view  of  marching  from  thence  into 
Hungary ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  Bethlem  Gabor,  carrying 
the  war  into  the  heart  of  Austria.  As  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions in  that  quarter  were  entirely  defenceless,  Wallenstein 
received  immediate  orders  to  leave  the  King  of  Denmark, 
and  if  possible  to  intercept  Mansfeld's  progress  through  Si- 
lesia. 

The  diversion  which  this  movement  of  Mansfeld  had  made 
in  the  army  of  Wallenstein,  enabled  the  king  to  detach  a 
part  of  his  force  into  Westphalia,  to  seize  the  bishoprics  of 
Munster  and  Osnaburg.  To  check  this  movement,  Tilly 
suddenly  moved  from  the  Weser;  but  the  operations  of 
Duke  Christian,  who  threatened  the  territories  of  the  League 
with  an  inroad  in  the  direction  of  Hesse,  and  to  remove 
thither  the  seat  of  war,  recalled  him  as  rapidly  from  West- 
phalia. In  order  to  keep  open  his  communication  vdth  these 
provinces,  and  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  enemy  with  the 
^  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  Tilly  hastily  seized  all  the  tenable  posts 
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on  the  Werha  and  Fulda,  and  took  up  a  strong  position  in 
Minden,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hessian  Mountains,  and  at  the  con-  ■ 
fluence  of  these  rivers  with  the  Weser.  He  soon  made  himself 
master  of  Gottingen,  the  key  of  Brunswick  and  Hesse,  and  was 
meditating  a  similar  attack  upon  Nordheim,  when  the  king 
advanced  upon  him  with  his  whole  army.  After  throwing 
into  this  place  the  necessary  supplies  for  a  long  siege,  the 
latter  attempted  to  open  a  new  passage  through  Eichs- 
feld  and  Thuringia,  into  the  territories  of  the  League.  He 
had  already  reached  Duderstadt,  when  Tilly,  by  forced 
marches,  came  up  with  him.  As  the  army  of  Tilly,  which 
had  been  reinforced  by  some  of  Wallenstein's  regiments, 
was  superior  in,  numbers  to  his  own,  the  king,  to  avoid  a 
battle,  retreated  towards  Brunswick.  But  Tilly  incessantly 
harassed  his  retreat,  and  after  three  days*  skirmishing,  he 
was  at  length  obliged  to  await  the  enemy  near  the  village  of 
Lutter  in  Barenberg.  The  Danes  began  the  attack  with 
great  bravery,  and  thrice  did  their  intrepid  monarch  lead 
them  in  person  against  the  enemy;  but  at  length  the  su- 
perior numbers  and  discipline  of  the  Imperialists  prevailed, 
and  the  general  of  the  League  obtained  a  complete  victory. 
The  Danes  lost  sixty  standards,  and  their  whole  artillery, 
baggage,  and  ammunition.  Several  officers  of  distinction 
and  about  4,000  men  were  killed  in  the  field  of  battle  ;  and 
several  companies  of  foot,  in  the  flight,  who  had  thrown 
themselves  into  the  town-house  of  Lutter,  laid  down  their 
arms  and  surrendered  to  the  conqueror. 

The  king  fled  with  his  cavalry,  and  soon  collected  the 
wreck  of  his  army  which  had  survived  this  serious  defeat. 
Tilly  pursued  hig  victory,  made  himself  master  of  the  Weser 
and  Brunswick,  and  forced  the  king  to  retire  into  Bremen. 
B.endered  more  cautious  by  defeat,  the  latter  now  stood  upon 
the  defensive ;  and  determined  at  all  events  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  crossing  the  Elbe.  But  while  he  threw  gar* 
risons  into  every  tenable  place,  he  reduced  his  own  dimi* 
nished  army  to  inactivity;  and  one  after  another  his  scat- 
tered troops  were  either  defeated  or  dispersed.  The  forces 
of  the  League,  in  command  of  the  Weser,  spread  themselves 
along  the  Elbe  and  Havel,  and  everywhere  drove  the  Danes 
before  them.  Tilly  himself  crossing  the  Elbe  penetrated 
vith  his  victorious  army  into  Prandenburg,  while  Wallen- 
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stein  entered  Holstein  to  remote  the  seat  of  war  to  tbe 
^  king's  own  dominions. 

This  general  had  just  returned  from  Hungary,  -whitli^  he 
had  pursued  Mansfeld,  without  heing  ahle  to  obstruct  his 
march,  or  prevent  his  junction  with  Bethlem  Gabor.  Gon« 
stantlj  persecuted  by  fortune,  but  always  superior  to  his 
late,  Mansfeld  had  made  his  way  against  countless  difilculties, 
through  Silesia  and  Hungary  to  Transylvania,  where,  after 
all,  he  was  not  very  welcome.  Relying  upon  the  assistanee 
of  Enghind,  and  a  powerful  diversion  in  Lower  Saxony,  Gra- 
bor  had  again  broken  the  truce  with  the  Kmperor.  But  in 
place  of  the  expected  diversion  in  his  favour,  MansfekL  had 
drawn  upon  himself  the  whole  strength  of  Wallenstein,  and 
instead  of  bringing,  required,  pecuniary  assistance.  The  want 
of  concert  in  the  Protestant  counsels  cooled  Gabor's  ardour; 
and  he  hastened,  as  usual,  to  avert  the  coming  storm  by  a 
speedy  peace.  Firmly  determined,  however,  to  break  it,  with 
the  first  ray  of  hope,  he  directed  Mansfeld  in  the  mesa  timd 
to  apply  for  assistance  to  Venice. 

Cut  off  from  Germany,  and  unable  to  support  the  weak 
remnant  of  his  troops  in  Hungary,  Mansfeld  scild  his  artil- 
lery and  baggage  train,  and  disbanded  his  soldiers.  With  a 
few  followers,  he  proceeded  through  Bosnia  and  Dalmatia,  to- 
wards Venice.  New  schemes  swelled  his  bosom;  but  his 
career  was  ended.  Fate,  wbich  had  so  restlessly  sported 
with  him  throughout,  now  prepared  for  him  a  peac^l  grave 
in  Dalmatia.  Death  overtook  him  in  the  vicioity  of  Zara  in 
•1626,  and  a  short  time  before  him  died  the  &ithful  odm- 
panion  of  his  fortunes,  Christian,  Duke  of  Brun&wiok^ — ^two 
men  worthy  of  immortality,  had  ibey  but  been  as  superior  i0 
t<heir  times  as  they  were  to  tlieir  adversities. 

The  King  of  Denmark,  with  his  whole  army,  was  unable 
to  cope  with  Tilly  alone ;  much  less,  therefore,  with  a  sbair 
tered  force  could  he  hold  his  .ground  against  the  two  imperial 
generals.  The.  Danes  retired  from  all  their  posts  oai  the 
Weser,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Havel,  and  the.  army  of  WaUe» 
stein  poured  like  a  torrent  into  Brandenbuig,  Mecklenburg; 
Holstein,  and  Silesia.  That  general,  too  proud  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  another,  had  despatched  TUly  across  tha 
Elbe,  to  watch,  as  he  gave  out^  the  motions  of  the  Dutdb  ia, 
that  quarter;  but  in  reality  that  he  might  terminate  the 
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inrar  against  the  king,  and  reap  for  himself  the  fruits  of 
Tilly's  conquests.  Christian  had  now  lost  all  his  fortresses 
In  t^e  German  States,  with  the  exception  of  Gluckstadt;  his 
aimies  were  defeated  or  dispersed ;  no  asiustance  came  from 
.Germany ;  from  England,  little  consolation ;  while  his  pon« 
federates  in  Lower  Saxony  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  con- 
queror. The  Landgraye  of  Hesse  Cassel  had  beei\,  forced 
hy  Tilly,  soon  after  the  hattle  of  Lutter,  to  renounce  the 
Danish  alliance.  Wallenstein*6  formidable  appearance  be^ 
fore  Berlin  reduced  the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh  to  sub- 
anission,  and  compelled  him  to  recognise,  as  legitimate,  Maxi- 
milian's title  to  the  Palatine  Electcmtte.  The  greater  part 
of  Mecklenbuf gh  was  now  overrun  by  imperial  troops ;  and 
ix)th  dukes,  as  adherents  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  placed- 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire^  and  driven  from  their  dor 
minions.  The  defence  of  the  German  liberties  against 
Illegal  encroachments,  was  punished  as  a  crime  deserving 
the  loss  of  all  dignities  and  territories ;  and  yet  this  was  but 
the  prelude  to  the  still  more  crying  eoMmiities  whidi  shortly 
iollowed. 

The  secret  how  Wallenstein  had  purposed  to  fulfil  his  ex- 
'travagant  designs  was  now  manifest.  He  had  learned  the 
lesson  from  Count  Mansfeld ;  but  the  scholar  surpassed,  his 
master.  On  the  principle  that  war  must  support  war,  Maua* 
feld  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  had  subsisted  their  troops  by 
contributions  levied  indiscriminately  on  friend  and  enemy> 
>kut  this  predatory  life  was  attended  with  all  the  inconvenience 
and  insecurity  which  accompany  robbeiy.  like  a  fugitive 
^banditti,  they  were  obliged  to  steal  through,  exa^ecated  and 
•vigilant  enemies ;  to  roam  from  one  end  of  Germi^ny  to  an- 
otider ;  to  watdi  their  opportunity  with  anxiety ;  and  to  abandon 
the  most  fertile  territories  whenever  they  were  defended  by 
.e  superior  army.  If  Mansfeld  and  Duke  Christian  had  dcme 
.such  great  things  in  the  face  of  these  difiOlculties,  what  might 
not  be  expected  if  the  obstacles  were  removed;  when  the 
army  raised  was  numerous  enough  to  overawe  in  itself  the 
.most  powerful  states  of  the  empire ;  when  the  name  of  the 
•Emperor  insured  impunity  to  every  outrage ;  and  whoQ, 
under  the  highest  authority,  and  at  the  head  of  an  over- 
vrhelming  force,  the  same  system  of  warfEire  was  pursued* 
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'which  these  two  adventurers  had  hitherto  adopted  at  their 
own  risk,  and  with  only  an  untrained  multitude  ? 

Wallenstein  had  all  this  in  view  when  he  made  his  hold 
offer  to  the  Emperor,  which  now  seemed  extravagant  to  no 
one.  The  more  his  army  was  augmented,  the  less  cause  was 
there  to  fear  for  its  subsistence,  because  it  could  irresistibly 
bear  down  upon  the  refractory  states ;  the  more  violent  its 
outrages,  the  more  probable  was  impunity.  Towards  hostile 
states  it  had  the  plea  of  right ;  towards  the  favourably  dis- 
posed it  could  allege  necessity.  The  inequality,  too,  with 
Yfldch  it  dealt  out  its  oppressions,  prevented  any  dangerous 
union  among  the  states ;  while  the  exhaustion  of  their  terri- 
tories deprived  them  of  the  power  of  vengeance.  Thus  the 
'whole  of  Germany  became  a  kind  of  magazine  for  the  imperial 
army,  and  the  Emperor  was  enabled  to  deal  with  the  other 
states  as  absolutely  as  with  his  ovm  hereditary  dominions. 
Universal  was  the  clamour  for  redress  before  the  imperial 
throne ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  fear  from  the  revenge  of 
the  injured  princes,  so  long  as  they  appealed  for  justice.  Tbe 
general  discontent  was  directed  equally  against  the  Emperor, 
"who  had  lent  his  name  to  these  barbarities,  and  the  general  who 
exceeded  his  power,  and  openly  abused  the  authority  of  his  mas- 
ter. They  applied  to  the  Emperor  for  protection  against  the 
outrages  of  his  general ;  but  Wallenstein  had  no  sooner  felt 
himself  absolute  in  the  army,  than  he  threw  o£f  his  obedience 
to  his  sovereign. 

The  exhaustion  of  the  enemy  made  a  speedy  peace  probar 
hie ;  yet  Wallenstein  continued  to  augment  the  imperial  ar- 
mies until  they  were  at  least  100,000  men  strong.  Number- 
less commissions  to  colonelcies  and  inferior  commands,  the  re- 
gal pomp  of  the  commander-in-chief,  immoderate  largesses  to 
his  favourites,  (for  he  never  gave  less  than  a  thousand  florins,) 
enormous  sums  lavished  in  corrupting  the  court  at  Vienna 
— all  this  had  been  effected  without  burdening  the  Emperor. 
These  immense  sums  were  raised  by  the  contributions  levied 
from  the  lower  German  provinces,  where  no  distinction  was 
made  between  friend  and  foe  ;  and  the  territories  of  all  piinces 
were  subjected  to  the  same  system  of  marching  and  quar- 
tering, of  extortion  and  outrage.  If  credit  is  to  be  given 
to  an  extravagant  contemporary  statement,  Wallenstein,  dur- 
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ihg  his  seven  years  command,  had  exacted  not  less  tiian  sixty 
thousand  millions  of  dollars  from  one  half  of  Germany.  The 
greater  his  extortions,  the  greater  the  rewards  of  his  soldiers, 
and  the  greater  the  concourse  to  his  standard,  for  the  world 
always  follows  fortune.  His  armies  flourished  while  all  the 
states  through  which  they  passed  withered.  What  cared  he  for 
the  detestation  of  the  people,  and  the  complaints  of  princes  ? 
His  army  adored  him,  and  the  guilt  itself  enabled  him  to  bid 
defiance  to  its  consequences. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Ferdinand,  were  we  to  lay  all  these 
irregularities  to  his  charge.  Had  he  foreseen  that  he  was 
abandoning  the  German  States  to  the  mercy  of  his  general, 
he  would  have  been  sensible  how  dangerous  to  himself  so 
absolute  a  general  would  prove.  The  closer  the  connexion 
became  between  the  army,  and  the  leader  from  whom  flowed 
favour  and  fortune,  the  more  the  ties  which  united  both  to 
the  Emperor  were  relaxed.  Every  thing,  it  is  true,  was  done 
in  the  name  of  the  latter ;  but  Wallenstein  only  availed  him- 
self of  the  supreme  majesty  of  the  Emperor  to  crush  the  au- 
thority of  other  states.  His  object  was  to  depress  the  princes 
of  the  empire,  to  destroy  all  gradation  of  rank  between  them 
and  the  Emperor,  and  to  elevate  the  power  of  the  latter  above 
all  competition.  If  the  Emperor  were  absolute  in  Germany, 
who  then  would  be  equal  to  the  man  intrusted  with  the  exe- 
cution of  his  will  ?  The  height  to  which  Wallenstein  had 
raised  the  imperial  authority  astonished  even  the  Emperor 
himself;  but  as  the  greatness  of  the  master  was  entirely  the 
work  of  the  servant,  the  creation  of  Wallenstein  would  ne- 
cessarily sink  again  into  nothing  upon  the  withdrawal  of  its 
creative  hand.  Not  without  an  object,  therefore,  did  Wal- 
lenstein labour  to.  poison  the  minds  of  the  German  princes 
against  the  Emperor.  The  more  violent  their  hatred  of 
Ferdinand,  the  more  indispensable  to  the  Emperor  would 
become  the  man  who  alone  could  render  their  ill-will  power- 
less. His  design  unquestionably  was,  that  his  sovereign 
should  stand  in  fear  of  no  one  in  all  Germany — besides  him- 
self, the  source  and  engine  of  this  despotic  power. 

As  a  step  towards  this  end,  Wallenstein  now  demanded  the 
cession  of  Mecklenburg,  to  be  held  in  pledge  till  the  repay- 
ment of  his  advances  for  the  war.  Ferdinand  had  already 
created  him  Duke  of  Friedland,  apparently  with  the  view  of 
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exalting  his  0T\-n  general  over  BaTaria ;  but  an  ordinaiy-  re* 
oompense  would  not  satisfy  Wallenstein's  ambition.  In  vain 
was  this  new  demand,  which  could  be  granted  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  two  princes  of  the  empire,  actively  resisted  in  the 
Imperial  Council ;  in  vain  did  the  Spaniards,  who  had  long 
been  offended  by  his  pride,  oppose  his  elevation.  The  power-' 
fill  support  which  Wallenstein  had  purchased  from  the  im- 
perial councillors  prevailed,  and  Ferdinand  was  determined, 
at  whatever  cost,  to  secure  the  devotion  of  so  indispensable  a 
minister.  For  a  slight  offence,  one  of  the  oldest  German 
houses  was  expelled  from  their  hereditary  dominions,  that 
a  creature  of  the  Emperor  might  be  enriched  by  their  spoils 
(1628). 

Wallenstein  now  began  to  assume  the  title  of  generalissimo 
of  the  Emperor  by  sea  and  land.  Wismar  was  tsdken,  and  a 
firm  footing  gained  on  the  Baltic.  Ships  were  required  from 
Poland  and  &e  Hans  towns  to  carry  the  War  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Baltic ;  to  pursue  the  Danes  into  the  heart  of  their 
own  country,  and  to  compel  them  to  a  peace  which  might 
prepare  the  way  to  more  important  conquests.  The  commu- 
nication between  the  Lower  German  States  and  the  Northern 
powers  would  be  broken,  could  the  Emperor  place  himself 
between  them,  and  encompass  Germany,  from  tlie  Adriatic  to 
the  Sound,  (the  intervening  kingdom  of  Poland  being  already 
dependent  on  him,)  with  an  imbroken  line  of  territory.  If 
such  was  the  Emperor's  plan,  Wallenstein  had  a  peculiar  inter- 
est in  its  execution.  These  possessions  on  the  Baltic  should^ 
he  intended,  form  the  first  foundation  of  a  power,  which 
had  long  been  the  object  of  his  ambition,  and  which  should 
enable  him  to  throw  off  his  dependence  on  the  Emperor. 

To  effect  this  object,  it  was  of  extreme  importance  to  gain 
possession  of  Stralsund,  a  town  on  the  Baltic.  Its  exceUent 
harbour,  and  the  short  passage  from  it  to  the  Swedish  and 
Danish  coasts,  peculiarly  fitted  it  for  a  naval  station  in  a  war 
with  these  powers.  This  town,  the  sixth  of  the  Hanseatic 
League,  enjoyed  great  privileges  under  the  Duke  of  Pome* 
rania,  and  totally  independent  of  Denmark,  had  taken  no 
share  in  the  war.  But  neither  its  neutrality,  nor  its  privi- 
leges, could  protect  it  against  the  encroachments  of  Wallen- 
stein, when  he  had  once  cast  a  longing  look  upon  it. 

The  requ^t  he  made,  that  Stralsund  should  receive  an  im« 
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perial  garrison,  had  beea  firmly  and  honourably  rejected  hf 
the  magistracy,  who  also  refiised  his  cunningly  demanded 
permission  to  march  his  troops  through  the  tovm,  Wallen- 
Btein,  therefore,  now  proposed  to  besiege  it. 

The  independence  of  Stralsund,  as  securing  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Baltic,  was  equally  important  to  the  two  Northern 
kings.  A  common  danger  overcame  at  last  the  private  jeolousiesi 
which  had  long  divided  these  princes.  In  a  treaty  concluded 
at  Copenhagen  in  1628,  they  bound  themselves  to  assist 
gtrabund  with  their  combined  force,  and  to  oppose  in  common 
every  foreign  power  which  should  appear  in  the  Baltic  with 
hostile  views.  Christian  IV.  also  threw  a  sufficient  garrisiui 
into  Stralsund,  and  by  his  personal  presence  animated  the 
courage  of  the  citizens.  Some  ships  of  war  which  Sigis-* 
^und.  King  of  Poland,  had  sent  to  die  assistance  of  the  im* 
perial  general,  were  sunk  by  the  Danish  fleet ;  and  as  La- 
beck  refused  him  the  use  of  its  shipping,  this  imperial  ge* 
jaeralissimo  of  the  sea  had  not  even  ships  enough  to  blockade 
this  single  harbour. 

Nothing  could  appear  more  adventurous  than  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  a  strongly  fortified  seaport  without  first  blockad- 
ing its  harbour.  Wailenstein,  however,  who  as  yet  had  never 
^perienced  a  check,  wished  to  conquer  nature  itself,  and  to 
perform  impossibilities.  Stralsund,  open  to  the  sea,  continued 
to  be  supplied  widi  provisions  and  reinforcements ;  yet  Wal- 
lenstein  maintained  bis  blockade  on  the  land  side,  and  endea- 
voured, by  boasting  menaces,  to  supply  his  want  of  real 
strengtli.  '*  1  will  take  this  town,"  said  he,  *'  though  it  were 
&stened  by  a  chain  to  the  heavens."  The  Emperor  himself, 
who  might  have  cause  to  regret  an  enterprise  which  promised 
no  very  glorious  result,  joyfully  availed  himself  of  the  apparent 
submission  and  acceptable  propositions  of  the  inhabitants,  to 
order  the  general  to  retire  from  the  town.  WaDenstein  de- 
spised the  command,  and  continued  to  harass  the  besieged  by 
incessant  assaults.  As  the  Danish  garrison,  already  much 
jreduced,  Was  unequal  to  the  fatigues  of  this  prolonged  defence, 
jond  the  king  was  unable  to  detach  any  further  troops  to  their 
support,  Stralsund,  with  Christian's  consent,  threw  itself  un- 
.der  the  protection  of  the  King  of  Sweden.  The  Danish  com- 
mander left  the  town  to  make  way  for  a  Swedish  governor, 
who  gloriously  defended  it.     Here  Wallenstein's  good  fortune 
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forsook  him ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  his  pride  experienced  the 
humiliation  of  relinquishing  his  prey,  after  the  loss  of  many 
months  and  of  12,000  men.  The  necessity  to  which  he  re- 
duced the  town  of  applying  for  protection  to  Sweden,  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  close  alliance  between  GustaTus  Adolphus 
and  Stralsund,  which  greatly  facilitated  the  entrance  of  the 
Swedes  into  Germany. 

Hitherto  invariable  success  had  attended  the  arms  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  League,  and  Christian  IV.,  defeated  in 
Germany,  had  sought  refuge  in  his  own  islands;  but  tho 
Baltic  checked  the  further  progress  of  the  conquerors.  The 
want  of  ships  not  only  stopped  the  pursuit  of  the  king,  but 
endangered  their  previous  acquisitions.  The  union  of  the 
two  monarchs  was  most  to  be  dreaded,  because,  so  long 
as  it  lasted,  it  effectually  prevented  the  Emperor  and  his 
general  from  acquiring  a  footing  on  the  Baltic,  or  effect- 
ing a  landing  in  Sweden.  But  if  they  could  succeed  in  dis- 
solving this  union,  and  especially  in  securing  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Danish  king,  they  might  hope  to  overpower 
the  insulated  force  of  Sweden.  The  dread  of  the  inter- 
ference of  foreign  powers,  the  insubordination  of  the  Pro* 
testants  in  his  own  states,  and  still  more  the  storm  which 
was  gradually  darkening  along  the  whole  of  Protestant 
Gennany,  inclined  the  Emperor  to  peace,  which  his  general^ 
from  opposite  motives,  was  equally  desirous  to  effect.  Far 
from  wishing  for  a  state  of  tlungs  which  would  reduce  him 
from  the  meridian  of  greatness  and  glory  to  the  obscurity 
of  private  life,  he  only  wished  to  change  the  theatre  of  war, 
and  by  a  partial  peace  to  prolong  the  general  confusion.  The 
friendship  of  Denmark,  whose  neighbour  he  had  become  as 
Archduke  of  Mecklenburgh,  was  most  important  for  the  suc- 
cess of  his  ambitious  views ;  and  he  resolved,  even  at  the  sa- 
crifice of  his  sovereign's  interests,  to  secure  its  alliance. 

By  the  treaty  of  Copenhagen,  Christian  IV.  had  expressly 
engaged  not  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  with  the  Emperor, 
without  the  consent  of  Sweden.  Notwithstanding,  Wallen- 
stein's  proposition  was  readily  received  by  him.  In  a  confer^ 
ence  at  Lubeck  in  1629,  from  which  Wallenstein,  with 
studied  contempt,  excluded  the  Swedish  ambassadors  who 
came  to  intercede  for  Mecklenburgh,  all  the  conquests  taken 
by  the  imperialists  were  restored  to  the  Danes.    The  condi- 
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tions  imposed  upon  the  king  were,  that  he  should  interfere  no 
farther  with  the  affiurs  of  Germany  than  was  called  for  hy 
lus  character  of  Duke  of  Holstein ;  that  he  should  on  no  pre- 
text harass  the  Chapters  of  Lower  Germany,  and  should  leave 
the  Dukes  of  Mecklenhurgh  to  their  fate.  By  Christian  himself 
had  these  princes  been  involved  in  the  war  with  the  Emperor ; 
he  now  sacrificed  them,  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  usurper  of 
their  territories.  Among  the  motives  which  had  engaged  him 
in  a  war  with  the  Emperor,  not  the  least  was  the  restoration 
of  his  relation,  the  Elector  Palatine — yet  the  name  of  that 
unfortunate  prince  was  not  even  mentioned  in  the  treaty;  while 
in  one  of  its  articles  the  legitimacy  of  the  Bavarian  election 
was  expressly  recognised.  Thus  meanly  and  ingloriously  did 
Christian  IV.  retire  from  the  field. 

Ferdinand  had  it  now  in  his  power,  for  the  second  time,  to 
secure  the  tranquillity  of  Germany ;  and  it  depended  solely  on 
his  will  whether  the  treaty  with  Denmark  should  or  should 
not  be  the  basis  of  a  general  peace.  From  every  quarter  arose 
the  cry  of  the  unfortunate,  petitioning  for  an  end  of  their  suf- 
ferings ;  the  cruelties  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  rapacity  of  his 
generals,  had  exceeded  all  bounds.  Germany,  laid  waste  by 
the  desolating  bands  of  Mansfeld  and  the  Duke  of  Bruns" 
wick,  and  by  the  still  more  terrible  hordes  of  Tilly  and  Wal- 
lenstein,  lay  exhausted,  bleeding,  wasted,  and  sighing  for  re- 
pose. An  anxious  desire  for  peace  was  felt  by  all  the  Estates, 
and  by  the  Emperor  himself;  involved  as  he  was  in  a  war 
with  France  in  Upper  Italy,  exhausted  by  his  past  warfare  in 
Gejsmany,  and  apprehensive  of  the  day  of  reckoning  which 
was  approaching.  But,  unfortunately,  the  conditions  on  which 
alone  the  two  religious  parties  were  willing  respectively  to 
sheath  the  sword,  were  irreconcileable.  The  Roman  Catholics 
wished  to  terminate  the  war  to  their  own  advantage ;  the  Pro- 
testants advanced  equal  pretensions.  The  Emperor,  instead 
of  uniting  both  parties  by  a  prudent  moderation,  sided  with 
one ;  and  thus  Germany  was  again  plunged  in  the  horrors 
of  a  bloody  war. 

From  the  very  close  of  the  Bohemian  troubles,  Ferdinand 
had  carried  on  a  counter  reformation  in  his  hereditary  domi- 
nions, in  which,  however,  from  regard  to  some,  of  the  Pro- 
testant Estates,  he  proceeded,  at  first,  with  moderation.  But 
the  victories  of  his  generals  in  Lower  Germany  encouraged 
him  to  throw  oif  all  reserve.    Accordingly  he  had  it  intimated 
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to  all  the  Protestants  in  these  dominions.,  that  theymnst  either 
ahandon  their  religion,  or  their  native  country, — a  hitter  and 
dreadful  alternative,  which  excited  the  most  violent  commo- 
tions among  his  Austrian  sahjects .  In  the  Palatinate,  immedi- 
ately after  the  expulsion  of  Frederick,  the  Protestant  reli^on 
had  heen  suppressed,  and  its  professors  expelled  from  the 
University  of  Heidelherg. 

All  this  was  hut  the  prelude  to  greater  changes.  In  the 
Electoral  Congress  held  at  Miihlherg,  the  Roman  Catholics 
had  demanded  of  the  Emperor  that  all  the  archhishopricG, 
hishoprics,  mediate  and  immediate,  ahbacies  and  monaste- 
ries, which,  since  the  Diet  of  Augshurg,  had  heen  secularized  by 
the  Protestants,  should  be  restored  to  the  church,  in  order  to 
indemnify  them  for  the  losses  and  sufferings  in  the  war.  To 
ia  Roman  Catholic  prince  so  zealous  as  Ferdinand  was,  such  a 
hint  was  not  likely  to  be  neglected ;  but  he  still  thought  it 
would  be  premature  to  arouse  the  whole  Protestants  of  Ger- 
many by  so  decisive  a  step.  Not  a  single  Protestant  prince 
but  would  he  deprived,  by  this  revocation  of  the  religious  found- 
ations, of  apart  of  his  lands  ;  for  where  these  revenues  had  not 
actually  been  diverted  to  secular  purposes  they  had  been  made 
over  to  the  Protestant  church.  To  this  source,  many  princes 
owed  the  chief  part  of  their  revenues  and  importance.  All, 
without  exception,  would  be  irritated  by  this  demand  for  re- 
storation. The  religious  treaty  did  not  expressly  deny  their 
right  to  these  chapters,  although  it  did  not  allow  it.  But  a 
possession  which  had  now  beeu  eld  for  nearly  a  century,  the 
silence  of  four  preceding  emperors,  and  the  law  of  equity, 
which  gave  them  an  equal  right  with  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
the  foundations  of  their  common  ancestors,  might  be  strongly 
pleaded  by  them  as  a  valid  title.  Besides  the  actual  loss  of 
power  and  authority,  which  the  surrender  of  these  foundations 
would  occasion,  besides  the  inevitable  confusion  which  would  ne- 
cessarily attend  it,  one  important  disadvantage  to  which  it  would 
lead,  was,  that  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
"would  increase  the  strength  of  that  party  in  the  Diet  by  so  many 
additional  votes.  Such  grievous  sacrifices  likely  to  Ml  on 
the  Protestants,  made  the  Emperor  apprehensive  of  a  formid- 
able opposition ;  and  until  the  military  ardour  should  have 
cooled  in  Germany,  he  had  no  wish  to  provoke  a  party  formid- 
able by  its  union,  and  which  in  the  Elector  of  Saxony  had 
a  powerful  leader.    He  resolved,  therefore,  to  try  the  experi* 
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ioent  at  first  on  a  small  scale,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  it  was 
likely  to  succeed  on  a  larger  one.  Accordingly,  some  of  the 
free  cities  in  Upper  Germany,  and  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg, 
received  orders  to  surrender  to  the  Roman  Catholics  several 
of  the  confiscated  chapters. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  Saxony  enabled  the  Emperor  to 
make  some  bolder  experiments  in  that  quarter.  In  the 
bishoprics  of  Magdeburg  and  Halberstadt,  the  Protestant 
panons  had  not  hesitated  to  elect  bishops  of  their  own  religion. 
Both  bishoprics,,  with  the  exception  of  the  town  of  Magdeburg 
itself,  were  overrun  by  the  troops  of  Wallenstein.  It  happened, 
moreover,  that  by  the  death  of  the  Administrator  Duke  Christian 
of  Brunswick,  Halberstadt  was  vacant,  as  was  also  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Magdeburg  by  the  deposition  of  Christian  William, 
a  prince  of  the  House  of  Brandenburgh.  Ferdinand  took  ad-' 
vantage  of  the  circumstance  to  restore  the  see  of  Halberstadt 
to  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  a  prince  of  his  own  house.  To 
avoid  a  similar  coercion,  the  Chapter  of  Magdeburg  hastened  to 
elect  a  son  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  as  archbishop.  But  the- 
pope,  who  With  his  arrogated  authority  interfered  in  this  mat- 
ter, conferred  the  Archbishopric  of  Magdeburg  also  on  the 
Austrian  prince.  Thus,  with  all  his  pious  zeal  for  religion, 
Ferdinand  never  lost  sight  of  the  interests  of  his  family. 

At  length,  when  the  peace  of  Lubeck  had  delivered  the 
Emperor  from  all  apprehensions  on  the  side  of  Denmark, 
and  the  German  Protestants  seemed  entirely  powerless,  the 
League  becoming  louder  and  more  urgent  in  its  demands, 
Ferdinand,  in  1629,  signed  the  Edict  of  Riestitution,  (so 
famous  by  its  disastrous  consequences,)  which  he  had  pre- 
viously laid  before  the  four  Roman  Catholic  electors  for  their 
approbation.  In  the  preamble,  he  claimed  the  prerogative,  in 
right  of  his  imperial  authority,  to  interpret  the  meaning  of 
the  religious  treaty,  the  ambiguities  of  which  had  already 
caused  so  many  disputes,  and  to  decide  as  supreme  arbiter 
and  judge  between  the  contending  parties.  Tlus  prerogative 
he  founded  upon  the  practice  of  his  ancestors,  and  its  previous 
recognition  even  by  Protestant  states.  Saxony  had  actually 
acknowledged  this  right  of  the  Emperor ;  and  it  now  became 
evident  how  deeply  this  court  had  injured  the  Protestant  cause 
by  its  dependence  on  the  House  of  Austria.  But  though  the 
meaning  of  the  religious  treaty  was  really  ambiguous,  as  a 
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century  of  religious  disputes  sufficiently  proved,  yet  for  tlie 
Emperor,  who  must  be  either  a  Protestant  or  a  Boman 
Catholic,  and  therefore  an  interested  party,  to  assume  the 
right  of  deciding  between  the  disputants,  was  clearly  a 
violation  of  an  essential  article  of  the  pacification.  He  could 
not  be  judge  in  his  own  cause,  without  reducing  the  liberties 
of  the  empire  to  an  empty  sound. 

And  now,  in  virtue  of  this  usurpation,  Ferdinand  decided, 
"  That  every  secularization  of  a  religious  foundation,  mediate 
or  immediate,  by  the  Protestants,  subsequent  to  the  date  of 
the  treaty,  was  contrary  to  its  spirit,  and  must  be  revoked  as 
a  breach  of  it."  He  further  decided,  "  That,  by  the  religious 
peace.  Catholic  proprietors  of  estates  were  no  further  bound 
to  their  Protestant  subjects  than  to  allow  them  full  liberty  to 
quit  their  territories."  In  obedience  to  this  decision,  all  un- 
lawful possessors  of  benefices — the  Protestant  states  in  short 
without  exception — ^were  ordered,  under  pain  of  the  ban  of 
the  empire,  immediately  to  surrender  their  usurped  posses- 
sions to  the  imperial  commissioners. 

This  sentence  applied  to  no  less  than  two  archbishoprics 
and  twelve  bishoprics,  besides  innumerable  abbacies.  The 
edict  came  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  whole  of  Protestant 
Germany ;  dreadful  even  in  its  immediate  consequences ;  but 
yet  more  so  from  the  further  calamities  it  seemed  to  threaten. 
The  Protestants  were  now  convinced  that  the  suppression  of 
their  religion  had  been  resolved  on  by  the  Emperor  and  the 
League,  and  that  the  overthrow  of  German  liberty  would 
soon  follow.  Their  remonstrances  were  unheeded  ;  the  com- 
missioners were  named,  and  an  army  assembled  to  enforce 
obedience.  The  edict  was  first  put  in  force  in  Augsburg, 
where  the  treaty  was  concluded ;  the  city  was  again  placed 
under  the  government  of  its  bishop,  and  six  Protestant 
churches  in  the  town  were  closed.  The  Duke  of  Wirtem- 
berg  was,  in  like  manner,  compelled  to  surrender  his 
abbacies.  These  severe  measures,  though  they  alarmed  the 
Protestant  states,  were  yet  insufficient  to  rouse  them  to  an 
active  resistance.  Their  fear  of  the  Emperor  was  too  strong, 
and  many  were  disposed  to  quiet  submission.  The  hope  of 
attaining  their  end  by  gentle  measures,  induced  the  Roman 
Catholics  likewise  to  delay  for  a  year  the  execution  of  the 
edict,  and  this  saved  the   Protestants;   before   the  end  of 
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iliat  period,  the  success  of  the   Swedish  arms  had  totally 
changed  the  state  of  affidrs. 

In  a  Diet  held  at  Batisbon,  at  which  Ferdinand  was 
present  in  person  (in  1630),  the  necessity  of  taking  some 
measures  for  the  immediate  restoration  of  a  general  peace 
to  Germany,  and  for  the  removal  of  all  grievances,  was 
debated.  The  complaints  of  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
scarcely  less  numerous  than  those  of  the  Protestants,  how 
ever  Ferdinand  had  flattered  himself  that  by  the  Edict  of 
Bestitution  he  had  secured  the  members  of  the  League, 
and  its  leader  by  the  gift  of  the  electoral  dignity,  and  the 
cession  of  great  part  of  the  Palatinate.  But  the  good  under- 
standing between  the  Emperor  and  the  princes  of  the  League 
had  rapidly  declined  since  the  employment  of  Wallenstein. 
Accustomed  to  give  law  to  Germany,  and  even  to  sway  the 
Emperor's  own  destiny,  the  haughty  Elector  of  Bavaria  now 
at  once  saw  himself  supplanted  by  the  imperial  general,  and 
with  that  of  the  League,  his  own  importance  completely  un- 
dermined. Another  had  now  stepped  in  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
his  victories,  and  to  bury  his  past  services  in  oblivion, 
Wallenstein's  imperious  character,  whose  dearest  triumph 
was  in  degrading  the  authority  of  Maximilian,  and  giving 
an  odious  latitude  to  that  of  the  Emperor,  tended  not  a  little 
to  augment  the  irritation  of  the  Elector.  Discontented  with 
the  Emperor,  and  distrustful  of  his  intentions,  he  had  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  France,  which  the  other  members  of  the 
League  were  suspected  of  favouring.  A  fear  of  the  Em- 
peror's plans  of  aggrandizement,  and  discontent  with  existing 
evils,  had  extinguished  among  them  all  feelings  of  gratitude. 
Wallenstein's  exactions  had  become  altogether  intolerable. 
Brandenburg  estimated  its  losses  at  twenty,  Pomerania  at 
ten,  Hesse  Cassel  at  seven  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  rest 
in  proportion.  The  cry  for  redress  was  loud,  urgent,  and 
universal ;  all  prejudices  were  hushed ;  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  were  united  on  this  point.  The  terrified  Em- 
peror was  assailed  on  all  sides  by  petitions  against  Wallen- 
stein,  and  his  ear  filled  with  the  most  fearful  descriptions  of 
his  outrages.  Ferdinand  was  not  naturally  cruel.  If  not 
totally  innocent  of  the  atrocities  which  were  practised  in 
Germany  imder  the  shelter  of  his  name,  he  was  ignorant 
of  their  extent ;  and  he  was  not  long  in  yielding  to  the  re- 
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presentation  of  the  princes,  and  reduced  bis  standing  armj 
by  eighteen  thousand  cavalry.  While  this  reduction  took 
place,  the  Swedes  were  actively  preparing  an  expedition  into 
Germany,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  disbanded  Imperialists 
enlisted  under  their  banners. 

The  Emperor's  concessions  only  encouraged  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria  to  bolder  demands.  So  long  as  the  Duke  of  Friedland 
retained  the  supreme  command,,  his  triumph  over  the  Em- 
peror was  incomplete.  The  princes  of  tiie  League  were 
meditating  a  severe  revenge  on  Wallenstein  for  that  haughti^ 
ness  with  which  he  had  treated  them  all  alike.  His  dismissal 
was  demanded  by  the  whole  college  of  electors,  and  even  by 
Spain,  with  a  degree  of  unanimity  and  urgency  which  asto- 
nished the  Emperor.  The  anxiety  with  whkh  Wallenstein's 
enemies  pressed  for  his  dismissal,  ought  to  have  convinced 
the  Emperor  of  the  importance  of  his  servixses.  Wallen* 
stein,  informed  of  the  cabals  which  were  forming  against 
him  in  Batisbon,  lost  no  time  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  Em- 
peror to  the  real  views  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria^  He  himself 
appeared  in  Batisbon,  with  a  pomp  which  threw  his  master 
into  the  shade,  and  increased  the  hatred  of  his  opponents. 

Long  was  the  Emperor  undecided.  The  sacrifice  de- 
manded was  a  painful  one.  To  the  Duke  of  Friedland 
alone  he  owed  his  preponderance ;  he  felt  how  much  he 
would  lose  in  yielding  him  to  the  indignation  of  the  princes* 
But  at  this  moment,  unfortunately,  he  was  under  the  neces-^ 
sity  of  conciliating  the  Electors.  His  son  Ferdinand  had 
already  been  chosen  King  of  Hungary,  and  he  was  endeavour- 
ing to  procure  his  election  as  his  successor  in  the  empire. 
For  this  purpose,  the  support  of  Maximilian  was  indisr 
pensable.  This  consideration  was  the  weightiest,  and  to 
oblige  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  he  scrupled  not  to  sacaifice 
his  most  valuable  servant. 

At  the  Diet  at  Batisbon,  there  were  present  ambassadors 
from  France,  empowered  to  adjust  the  differences  which 
seemed  to  menace  a  war  in  Italy  between  the  Emperor  and 
their  sovereign.  Vincent,  Duke  of  Mantua  and  Montferrat, 
dying  without  issue,  his  next  relation,  Charles,  Duke  of 
Nevers,  had  taken  possession  of  this  inheritance,  without 
doing  homage  to  the  Emperor  as  liege  lord  of  the  prin 
cipality.     Encouraged  by  the  support  of  Frantje  and  Venice, 
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be  refused  to  surrender  these  territories  into  the  hands  of  th^ 
imperial  commissioners,  until  his  title  to  them  should  he 
decided.  On  the  other  hand,  Ferdinand  had  taken  up  arms 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Spaniards,  to  whom,  as  possessors  of 
Milan,  the  near  neighhourhood  of  a  vassal  of  Franoe  was 
peculiarly  alarming,  and  who  welcomed  this  ;prospect  o^ 
making,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Emperor,  additional 
conquests  in  Italy.  In  spite  of  all  the  exertions  of  Pope 
Urban  VIU.  to  avert  a  war  in  that  country,  FerdimuuL 
marched  a  German  army  across  the  Alps,  and  threw  the 
Italian  states  into  a  general  consternation.  His  arms  had 
been  successful  throughout  Germany,  and  exaggerated  fears 
revived  the  olden  apprehension  of  Austria's  projects  oi 
universal  zoonarchy.  All  the  horrors  of  the  German  war 
now  spread  like  a  deluge  over  those  favoured  countries  which 
the  Po  waters;  Mantua  was  taken  by  storm,  and  the  suTr 
rounding  districts  given  up  to  the  ravages  of  a  lawless  soldieiy. 
The  curse  of  Italy  was  thus  added  to  the  maledictions  upon 
the  Emperor  which  resounded  through  Germany ;  and  even 
in  the  Roman  Conclave,  silent  prayers  were  offered  for  the 
success  of  the  Protestant  arms. 

Alarmed  by  the  imiversal  hatred  which  this  Italian  cam* 
paign  had  drawn  upon  him,  and  wearied  out  by  the  urgent 
remonstrances  of  the  Electors,  who  zealously  supported  the 
application  df  the  French  ambassador,  the  Emperor  promised 
the  iavestiture  to  the  new  Duke  of  Mantua. 

This  important  service  on  the  part  of  Bavaria,  of  course* 
required  an  equivalent  from  France.  The  adjustment  of  tlie 
treaty  gave  the  envoys  of  Richelieu,  during  their  residence 
in  Ratisbon,  the  desired  opportunity  of  entangling  the 
Emperor  in  dangerous  intrigues,  of  inflaming  the  discon- 
tented princes  of  the  League  still  more  strongly  against 
him,  and  of  turning  to  his  disadvantage  all  the  transactions 
of  tiie  Diet.  For  this  purpose  Richelieu  had  chosen  an 
admirable  instrument  in  Father  Joseph,  a  Capuchin  friar, 
who  accompanied  the  ambassadors  without  exciting  the  least 
suspicion.  One  of  his  principal  instructions  was  assiduously 
to  bring  about  the  dismissal  of  Wallenstein.  With  the  gene- 
ral who  had  led  it  to  victory,  the  army  of  Austria  would  lose 
its  principal  strei^h ;  many  armies  could  not  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  this  individual.     It  would  therefore  be  a  master- 

I  ^ 
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fltroke  of  policy,  at  the  very  moment  when  a  victorious  mon- 
arch, the  absolute  master  of  his  operations,  was  arming  against 
the  Emperor,  to  remove  from  the  head  of  the  imperial  armies 
the  only  general  who,  by  ability  and  military  experience,  was 
able  to  cope  with  the  French  king.  Father  Joseph,  in  the 
interests  of  Bavaria,  undertook  to  overcome  the  irresolu- 
tion of  the  Emperor,  who  was  now  in  a  manner  besieged  by 
the  Spaniards  and  the  Electoral  Council.  "  It  would  be  ex- 
pedient," he  thought,  "  to  gratify  the  Electors  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  thereby  feicilitate  his  son's  election  to  the  Roman  * 
Crown.  This  object  once  gained,  Wallenstein  could  at  any 
time  resume  his  former  station."  The  artful  Capuchin  was 
too  sure  of  his  man  to  touch  upon  this  ground  of  consolation. 

The  voice  of  a  monk  was  to  Ferdinand  II.  the  voice  of  God. 
**  Nothing  on  earth,"  writes  his  own  confessor,  "  was  more 
isacred  in  his  eyes  than  a  priest.  If  it  could  happen,  he  used 
to  say,  that  an  angel  and  a  Regular  were  to  meet  him  at  the 
same  time  and  place,  the  Regular  should  receive  his  first,  and 
the  angel  his  second  obeisance."  Wallenstein's  dismissal  was 
determined  upon. 

In  return  for  this  pious  concession,  the  Capuchin  dexter- 
ously counteracted  the  Emperor's  scheme  to  procure  for  tho 
King  of  Hungary  the  further  dignity  of  King  of  the  Romans. 
In  an  express  clause  of  the  treaty  just  concluded,  the  French 
ministers  engaged  in  the  name  of  their  sovereign  to  observe  a 
complete  neutrality  between  the  Emperor  and  his  enemies  ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  Richelieu  was  actually  negociating 
with  the  King  of  Sweden  to  declare  war,  and  pressing  upon 
him  the  alliance  of  his  master.  The  latter,  indeed,  disa- 
vowed the  lie  as  soon  as  it  had  served  its  purpose,  and  Father 
Joseph,  confined  to  a  convent,  must  atone  for  the  alleged  of- 
fence of  exceeding  his  instructions.  Ferdinand  perceived, 
when  too  late,  that  he  had  been  imposed  upon.  *'  A  wicked 
Capuchin,"  he  was  heard  to  say,  "  has  disarmed  me  with  his 
rosary,  and  thrust  nothing  less  than  six  electoral  crowns  into 
his  cowl." 

Artifice  and  trickery  thus  triumphed  over  the  Emperor,  at 
the  moment  when  he  was  believed  to  be  omnipotent  in  Ger- 
many, and  actually  was  so  in  the  field.  With  the  loss  of 
18,000  men,  and  of  a  general  who  alone  was  worth  whole  ar- 
mies, he  left  Ratisbon  without  gaining  the  end  for  which  he  had 
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made  such  sacrifices.  Before  the  Swedes  had  vanquished  him. 
in  the  field,  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  and  Father  Joseph  had 
given  him  a  mortal  blow.  At  this  memorable  Diet  at  Eatis^ 
bon  the  war  with  Sweden  was  resolved  upon,  and  that  of 
Mantua  terminated.  Vainly  had  the  princes  present  at  it  in- 
terceded for  the  Dukes  of  Mecklenburgh ;  and  equally  fruit- 
less had  been  an  application  by  the  English  ambassadors  for 
a  pension  to  the  Palatine  Frederick. 

Wallenstein  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  nearly  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men  who  adored  him,  when  the  sentence  of  his 
dismissal  arrived.  Most  of  the  officers  were  his  creatures : — 
with  the  common  soldiers  his  hint  was  law.  His  ambition 
was  boundless,  his  pride  indomitable,  his  imperious  spirit 
could  not  brook  an  injury  unavenged.  One  moment  would 
now  precipitate  him  from  the  height  of  grandeur  into  the  ob- 
scurity of  a  private  station.  To  execute  such  a  sentence  upon 
such  a  delinquent  seemed  to  require  more  address  than  it 
cost  to  obtain  it  from  the  judge.  Accordingly,  two  of  Wal- 
lenstein's  most  intimate  friends  were  selected  as  heralds  of 
these  evil  tidings,  and  instructed  to  soften  them  as  much  as 
possible,  by  flattering  assurances  of  the  continuance  of  the 
Emperor's  favour. 

Wallenstein  had  ascertained  the  purport  of  their  message 
before  the  imperial  ambassadors  arrived.  He  had  time  to  col- 
lect himself,  and  his  countenance  exhibited  an  external  calm- 
ness, while  grief  and  rage  were  storming  in  his  bosom.  Ho 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  obey.  The  Emperor's  decision  had 
taken  him  by  surprise  before  circumstances  were  ripe,  or  his 
preparations  complete,  for  the  bold  measures  he  had  contem- 
plated. His  extensive  estates  were  scattered  over  Bohemia 
and  Moravia;  and  by  their  confiscation,  the  Emperor  might  at 
once  destroy  the  sinews  of  his  power.  He  looked,  therefore, 
to  the  future  for  revenge ;  and  in  this  hope  he  was  encouraged 
by  the  predictions  of  an  Italian  astrologer,  who  led  his  impe- 
rious spirit  like  a  child  in  leading  strings.  Seni  had  read  in 
the  stars,  that  his  master's  brilliant  career  was  not  yet  ended ; 
and  that  bright  and  glorious  prospects  still  awaited  him.  It 
was,  indeed,  unnecessary  to  consult  the  stars  to  foretell  that 
an  enemy,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  would  ere  long  render  indis- 
pensable the  services  of  such  a  general  as  Wallenstein. 

**  The  Emperor  is  betrayed,"  said  Wallenstein  to  the  mes- 
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aengers ;  "  I  pity  but  forgiye  him.  It  is  plain  that  the  grasp- 
ing spirit  of  the  Bavarian  dictates  to  him.  I  grieve  that, 
jeith  so  much  weakness,  he  has  sacrificed  me,  but  I  will  obey." 
He  dismissed  the  emissaries  with  princely  presents ;  and  in 
a  humble  letter  besought  the  continuance  of  the  Emperor^s 
favour,  and  of  the  dignities  he  had  bestowed  upon  him. 

The  murmurs  of  the  army  were  universal,  on  hearing  of  the 
dismissal  of  their  general ;  and  the  greater  part  of  his  officers 
immediately  quitted  the  imperial  service.  Many  followed 
him  to  his  estates  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia ;  others  he  at- 
tached to  his  interests  by  pensions,  in  order  to  command 
their  services  when  the  opportunity  should  offer. 

But  repose  was  the  last  thing  that  Wallenstein  contem- 
plated when  he  returned  to  private  life.  In  his  retreat, 
he  surrounded  himself  with  a  regal  pomp,  which  seemed  to 
mock  the  sentence  of  degradation.  Six  gates  led  to  the  par 
lace  he  inhabited  in  Prague,  and  a  himdred  houses  were 
puUed  down  to  make  way  for  his  courtyard.  Similar  palaces 
were  built  on  his  other  numerous  estates.  Gentlemen  of  the 
noblest  houses  contended  for  the  honour  of  serving  him,  and 
even  imperial  chamberlains  resigned  the  golden  key  to  the  Em- 
peror, to  fill  a  similar  office  under  Wallenstein.  He  maintained 
sixty  pages,  who  were  instructed  by  the  ablest  masters.  His 
antichieunber  was  protected  by  fifty  life  guards.  His  table 
never  consisted  of  less  than  100  covers,  and  his  seneschal  was 
a  person  of  distinction.  Wh^i  he  travelled,  his  baggage  and 
smte  accompanied  him  in  a  hundred  wagons,  drawn  by  six  or 
four  horses ;  his  court  followed  in  sixty  carnages,  attended  by 
fifty  led  horses.  The  pomp  of  his  liveries,  the  splendour  of 
his  equipages,  and  the  decorations  of  his  apartments,  were  in 
keeping  with  all  the  rest.  Six  barons  and  as  many  knights, 
were  in  constant  attendance  about  his  person,  and  ready  to 
execute  his  slightest  order.  Twelve  patrols  went  their 
rounds  about  his  palace,  to  prevent  any  disturbance.  His 
busy  genius  required  silence.  The  noise  of  coaches  was  to 
be  kept  away  from  his  residence,  and  the  streets  leading  to  it 
were  frequently  blocked  up  with  chains.  His  own  circle  was 
as  silent  as  the  approaches  to  his  palace ;  dark,  reserved,  and 
impenetrable,  he  was  more  sparing  of  his  words  than  of  his 
gifts ;  while  the  little  that  he  spoke  was  harsh  and  imperious. 
He  never  smiled,  and  the  coldness  of  his  temperament  was 
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■proof  against  senstial  seductions.  Ever  occupied  with  grand 
schemes,  he  despised  ail  those  idle  amusements  in  which  so 
many  waste  their  lives.  The  correspondence  he  kept  up  with 
the  whole  of  Europe  was  chiefly  mansiged  hy  himself,  and, 
that  as  little  as  possihle  might  he  trusted  to  the  silence  of 
others,  most  of  the  letters  were  written  hy  his  own  hand.  He 
was  a  man  of  large  stature,  thin,  of  a  sallow  complexion,  with 
Bhort  red  hair,  and  small  sparkling  eyes.  A  glooiny  and  for- 
hidding  seriousness  sat  upon  his  hrow ;  and  his  magnificent 
presents  alone  retained  the  trembling  crowd  of  his  depend- 
ents. 

In  this  stately  obscurity  did  Wallenstein  silently,  but  not 
inactively,  await  th«  hour  of  revenge.  The  victorious  career 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus  soon  gave  him  a  presentiment  of  its 
approach.  Not  one  of  his  lofty  schemes  had  been  abandoned ; 
and  the  Emperor's  ingratitude  had  loosened  the  curb  of  his 
ambition.  The  dazzling  splendour  of  his  private  life  bespoke 
high  soaring  projects ;  and,  lavish  as  a  king,  he  seemed  already 
to  redkon  among  his  certain  possessions  those  which  he  con- 
templated with  hope. 

After  Wallenstein's  dismissal,  and  the  invasion  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  a  new  generalissimo  was  to  be  appointed ;  and  it 
now  appeared  advisable  to  unite  both  the  imperial  army  and 
that  of  the  League  under  one  general.  Maximilian  of  Bavaria 
sought  this  appointment,  which  would  have  enabled  him  to 
dictate  to  the  Emperor,  who,  from  a  conviction  of  this,  wished 
to  procure  the  command  for  his  eldest  son,  the  King  of 
Httflgary.  At  last,  in  order  to  avoid  offence  to  either  of  the 
competitors,  the  appointment  was  given  to  Tilly,  who  now 
exclMuiged  the  Bavarian  for  the  Austrian  service.  The  im- 
perial army  in  Germany,  after  the  retirement  of  Wallenstein, 
amountfed  to  about  40,000  men ;  that  of  the  League  to  nearly 
the  same  number,  both  commanded  by  excellent  officers, 
trained  by  the  experience  of  several  campaigns,  and  proud 
of  a  long  series  of  victories.  With  such  a  force,  little  appre- 
hension was  felt  at  the  invasion  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  and 
Ihe  less  so  aa  it  commanded  both  Pomerania  and  Mecklenburg, 
the  only  countries  through  which  he  could  enter  Germany. 

After  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  King  of  Denmark  to 
check  the  Emperor's  progress,  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  the 
only  prince  in  Europe  from  whom  oppressed  liberty  could 
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look  for  protection — ^the  only  one  who,  while  he  was  persdnallj 
qualified  to  conduct  such  an  enterprise,  had  both  political 
motives  to  recommend  and  wrongs  to  justify  it.  Before  the 
commencement  of  the  war  in  Lower  Saxony,  important 
political  interests  induced  him,  as  well  as  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, to  offer  his  services  and  his  army  for  the  defence  of 
Germany;  but  the  offer  of  the  latter  had,  to  his  own  mis- 
fortune, been  preferred.  Since  that  time,  Wallenstein 
and  the  Emperor  had  adopted  measures  which  must  have 
been  equally  offensive  to  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  king.  Im- 
perial troops  had  been  despatched  to  the  aid  of  the  Polish 
king,  Sigismund,  to  defend  Prussia  against  the  Swedes.  When 
the  king  complained  to  Wallenstein  of  this  act  of  hostility,  he 
received  for  answer,  "  The  Emperor  has  more  soldiers  than 
he  wants  for  himself,  he  must  help  his  friends."  The  Swedish 
ambassadors  had  been  insolently  ordered  by  Wallenstein  to 
withdraw  from  the  conference  at  Lubeck ;  and  when,  unawed 
by  this  command,  they  were  courageous  enough  to  remain, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  he  had  threatened  them  with 
violence.  Ferdinand  had  also  insulted  the  Swedish  flag,  and 
intercepted  the  king's  despatches  to  Transylvania.  He  also 
threw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  peace  betvdxt  Poland 
and  Sweden,  supported  the  pretensions  of  Sigismund  to  the 
Swedish  throne,  and  denied  the  right  of  Gustavus  to  the  title 
of  king.  Deigning  no  regard  to  the  repeated  remonstrances  of 
Gustavus,  he  rather  aggravated  the  offence  by  new  grievances, 
than  acceded  the  required  satisfaction. 

So  many  personal  motives,  supported  by  important  consi- 
derations, both  of  policy  and  religion,  and  seconded  by 
pressing  invitations  from  Germany,  had  their  full  weight 
with  a  prince,  who  was  naturally  the  more  jealous  of  his  royal 
prerogative  the  more  it  was  questioned,  who  was  flattered  by 
the  giojj  he  hoped  to  gain  as  Protector  of  the  Oppressed,  and 
passionately  loved  war  as  the  element  of  his  genius.  But, 
until  a  truce  or  peace  with  Poland  should  set  his  hands  free, 
a  new  and  dangerous  war  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 

Cardinal  Eichelieu  had  the  merit  of  effecting  this  truce 
with  Poland.  This  great  statesman,  who  guided  the  helm 
of  Europe,  while  in  France  he  repressed  the  rage  of  faction 
and  the  insolence  of  the  nobles,  pursued  steadily,  amidst  the 
cares  of  a  stormy  administration,  his  plan  of  lowering  the 
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ascendancy  of  the  House  of  Austria.    But  circumetancea 
opposed  considerable  obstacles  to  the  execution  of  his  designs ; 
and  eyen  the  greatest  minds  cannot,  with  impunity,  defy  the 
prejudices  of  the  age.     The  minister  of  a  Roman  CaUiolic 
king,  and  a  Cardinal,  he  was  preyented  by  the  purple  he  bore 
from  joining  the  enemies  of  that  church  in  an  open  attack  on  a 
power  which  had  the  address  to  sanctify  its  ambitious  encroach- 
ments under  the  name  of  religion.    The  external  deference 
which  Eichelieu  was  obliged  to  pay  to  the  narrow  views  of  his 
contemporaries  limited  his  exertions  to  secret  negociations,  by 
which  he  endeavoured  to  gain  the  hand  of  others  to  accomplish 
the  enlightened  projects  of  his  own  mind.     After  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  prevent  the  peace  between  Denmark  and  the 
Emperor,  he  had  'recourse  to  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  hero 
of  his  age.     No  exertion  was  spared  to  bring  this  monarch  to 
a  favourable  decision,  and  at  the  same  time  to  facilitate  the 
execution  of  it.     Chamasse,  an  unsuspected  agent  of  the 
Cardinal,    proceeded    to    Polish    Prussia,   where   Gustavus 
Adolphus  was  conducting  the  war  against  Sigismund,  and 
alternately  visited  these  princes,  in  order  to  persuade  them 
to  a  truce  or  peace.     Gustavus  had  been  long  incUned  to  it, 
and  the  French  minister  succeeded  at  last  in  opening  the 
eyes    of    Sigismund    to    his    true    interests,    and    to    the 
deceitful  policy  of  the  Emperor.    A  truce  for  six  years  was 
agreed  on,  Gustavus  being  allowed  to  retain  all  his  con- 
quests. This  treaty  gave  him  also  what  he  had  so  long  desired, 
tiie  liberty  of    directing   his   arms   against  the  Emperor. 
For  this  the  French  ambassador  offered  him  the  alliance  of 
his  sovereign   and    considerable    subsidies.     But  Gustavus 
Adolphus  was  justly  apprehensive  lest  the  acceptance  of  the 
assistance  should  make  him  dependent  upon  France,  and 
fetter  him  in  his  career  of  conquest,  while  an  alliance  with  a 
Roman  Catholic  power  might  excite    distrust   among  tlie 
Protestants. 

If  the  war  was  just  and  necessary,  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  undertaken  were  not  less  promising.  The  name 
of  the  Emperor,  it  is  true,  was  formidable,  his  resources  inex- 
haustible, his  power  hitherto  invincible.  So  dangerous  a  con- 
test would  have  dismayed  any  other  than  Gustavus.  He  saw 
all  the  obstacles  and  dangers  which  opposed  his  undertaking, 
but  he  knew  also  the  mecms  by  which,  as  he  hoped,  they 
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inght  be  conquered.  His  army,  though  not  numerous,  was 
well  disciplined,  inured  to  hardship  by  a  severe  climate  and 
campaigns,  and  trained  to  -victory  in  the  war  with  Poland. 
Sweden,  though  poor  in  men  and  money,  and  overtaaced  by  an 
eight  years'  war,  was  devoted  to  its  monarch  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  assured  him  of  the  ready  support  of  his  subjects.  In 
Germany,  the  name  of  the  Emperor  was  at  least  as  much 
hated  as  feared.  The  Protestant  princes  only  awaited  the 
arrival  of  a  deliverer  to  throw  off  his  intoleraMe  yoke,  and 
openly  declare  for  the  Swedes.  Even  the  Ron»n  Catholic 
states  would  welcome  an  antagonist  to  the  Emperor,  whose 
opposition  might  control  his  overwhelming  influence.  The 
first  victory  gained  on  German  ground  would  be  decisive.  It 
would  encourage  those  princes  who  still  hesitated  to  declare 
themselves,  strengthen  Ae  cause  of  his  adherents,  augment  his 
troops,  and  open  resources  for  the  maintenance  of  the  campaign. 
If  the  greater  part  of  the  German  states  were  impoverished 
by  oppression,  the  flourishing  Hanse  towns  had  escaped,  and 
they  could  not  hesitate,  by  a  small  voluntary  sacrifice,  to  avert 
the  general  ruin.  As  the  imperialists  should  be  driven  from 
the  different  provinces,  their  armies  would  diminish,  since 
they  were  subsisting  on  the  countries  in  which  they  were 
encamped.  The  strength,  too,  of  the  Emperor  had  been 
lessened  by  ill-timed  detachments  to  Italy  and  the  Nether- 
lands ;  while  Spain,  weakened  by  the  loss  of  the  Manilla 
galleons,  and  engaged  in  a  serious  war  in  the  Netheriands, 
could  afford  him  little  support.  Great  Britain,  on  the  other 
hand,  gave  the  King  of  Sweden  hope  of  considerable  subsidies ; 
and  France,  now  at  peace  with  itself,  came  forward  with  the 
most  favourable  offers. 

But  the  strongest  pledge  for  the  success  of  his  undertaking 
Gustavus  found — ^in  himself.  Prudence  demanded  that  he 
should  embrace  all  the  foreign  assistance  he  could,  in  order 
to  guard  his  enterprise  from  the  imputation  of  rashness ;  but 
all  his  confidence  and  courage  were  entirely  derived  from 
himself.  He  was  indisputably  the  greatest  general  of  his 
age,  and  the  bravest  soldier  in  the  army  which  he  had  formed. 
Familiar  with  the  tactics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  he  had  disco- 
vered a  more  effective  system  of  warfare,  which  was  adopted 
as  a  model  by  the  most  emin'*nt  commanders  of  subsequent 
times.     He  reduced  the  unwieldy  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and 
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tendered  their  moYements  more'  light  and  rapid ;  and,  with 
the  same  view,  he  widened  the  intervals  between  his  bat* 
talions.  Instead  of  the  nsual  arraj  in  a  single  line,  he  dis  - 
posed  his  forces  in  two  lines,  that  the  second  might  advance 
in  the  event  of  the  first  giving  way. 

He  made  up  for  his  want  of  cavalry,  by  placing  in&ntry 
among  the  horse ;  a  practice  which  frequently  decided  the 
victoiy.  Europe  first  learned  from  him  the  importasiice  of 
infantry.  All  Germany  was  astonished  at  the  strict  discipline 
Which,  at  the  first,  so  creditably  distinguished  the  Swedish 
army  within  their  territories ;  all  disorders  were  punished 
with  the  utmost  severity,  particularly  impiety,  theft,  gam- 
bling, and  duelling.  The  Swedish  articles  of  war  enforced 
frugality.  In  the  camp,  the  King's  tent  not  excepted,  neither 
silver  nor  gold  was  to  be  seen.  The  general's  eye  looked  as 
vigilandy  to  the  morals  as  to  the  martial  bravery  of  his  sol- 
diers ;  every  regiment  was  ordered  to  form  round  its  chaplain 
for  morning  and  evening  prayers.  In  all  these  points  the 
lawgiver  was  also  an  example.  A  sincere  and  anient  piety 
exalted  his  courage.  Equally  free  from  the  coarse  infidelity 
which  leaves  the  passions  of  the  barbarian  without  a  control, — 
and  from  the  grovelling  superstition  of  Ferdinand,  who  hum* 
bled  himself  to  the  dnst  before  the  Supreme  Being,  while  he 
haughtily  trampled  on  his  fellow-creature-^in  the  height  of  his 
success  he  was  ever  a  man  and  a  Christian — ^in  the  height  of 
liis  devotion,  a  king  and  a  hero.  The  hardships  of  war  he 
shared  with  the  meanest  soldier  in  his  army ;  maintained  a 
calm  serenity  amidst  the  hottest  fury  of  battle  ;  his  glance  was 
omnipresent,  and  he  intrepidly  forgot  the  danger  while  he  ex- 
posed himself  to  the  greatest  peril.  His  natural  courage, 
indeed,  too  often  forgot  the  duty  of  a  general ;  and  the  life  of 
a  king  ended  in  the  death  of  a  common  soldier.  But  such  a 
leader  was  followed  to  victory  alike  by  the  coward  and  the 
brave,  and  his  eagle  glance  marked  every  heroic  deed  which 
his  example  had  inspired.  The  fame  of  their  sovereign  ex- 
'cited  in  the  nation  an  enthusiastic  sense  of  their  own  im- 
portance ;  proud  of  their  king,  the  peasant  in  Finland  and 
Gothland  joyfully  contributed  his  pittance ;  the  soldier  will- 
ingly shed  his  blood ;  and  the  lofty  energy  which  his  single 
mind  had  imparted  to  the  nation  long  survived  its  creator. 

The  necessity  of  the  war  was  acknowledged,  but  the  best 
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plan  of  conducting  it  was  a  matter  of  much  question;  "Even 
to  the  bold  Chancellor  Oxenstiem,  an  offensive  war  appeared 
too  daring  a  measure ;  the  resources  of  his  poor  and  conscien- 
tious master,  appeared  to  him  too  slender  to  compete  with 
those  of  a  despotic  sovereign,  who  held  all  Germany  at  his 
command.  But  the  minister's  timid  scruples  were  ovenniled 
by  the  hero's  penetrating  prudence.  "  If  we  await  the  enemy 
in  Sweden,"  said  Gustavus,  "  in  the  event  of  a  defeat  every- 
thing would  be  lost,  by  a  fortunate  commencement  in  Ger- 
many everything  would  be  gained.  The  sea  is  wide,  and  we 
have  a  long  line  of  coast  in  Sweden  to  defend.  If  the  enemy's 
fleet  should  escape  us,  or  our  own  be  defeated,  it  would,  iu 
either  case,  be  impossible  to  prevent  the  enemy's  landing. 
Every  thing  depends  on  the  retention  of  Stralsund.  So  long 
as  tins  harbour  is  open  to  us,  we  shall  both  command  the 
Baltic,  and  secure  a  retreat  from  Germany.  But  to  protect 
this  port,  we  must  not  remain  in  Sweden,  but  advance  at 
once  into  Pomerania.  Let  us  talk  no  more,  then,  of  a  defen- 
sive war,  by  which  we  should  sacrifice  our  greatest  advantc^es. 
Sweden  must  not  be  doomed  to  behold  a  hostile  banner ;  if 
we  are  vanquished  in  Germany,  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
follow  your  plan." 

Gustavus  resolved  to  cross  the  Baltic  £ind  attack  the  Em- 
peror. His  preparations  were  made  with  the  utmost  expedi- 
tion, and  his  precautionary  measures  were  not  less  prudent 
than  the  resolution  itself  was  bold  and  magnanimous.  Before 
engaging  in  so  distant  a  war,  it  was  necessary  to  secure  Swe- 
den against  its  neighbours.  At  a  peftsonal  interview  with  the 
King  of  Denmark  at  Markaroed,  Gustavus  assured  himself  of 
the  friendship  of  that  monarch ;  his  frontier  on  the  side  of 
Moscow  was  well  guarded ;  Poland  might  be  held  in  check  from 
Germany,  if  it  betrayed  any  design  of  infringing  the  truce. 
Falkenberg,  a  Swedish  ambassador,  who  visited  the  courts  of 
Holland  and  Germany,  obtained  the  most  flattering  promises 
from  several  Protestant  princes,  though  none  of  them  yet 
possessed  courage  or  self-devotion  enough  to  enter  into  a 
formal  alliance  with  him.  Lubeck  and  Hamburg  engaged  to 
advance  him  money,  and  to  accept  Swedish  copper  in  return. 
Emissaries  were  also  despatched!^  to  the  Prince  of  Transylva- 
nia, to  excite  that  implacable  enemy  of  Austria  to  arms. 

In  the  mean  time,  Swedish  levies  were  made  in  Germany 
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and  the  Netherlands,  the  regiments  increased  to  their  full  com- 
plement, new  ones  raised,  transports  provided,  a  fleet  fitted 
out,  provisions,  military  stores,  and  money  collected.     Thirty 
ships  of  war  were  in  a  short  time  prepared,  16,000  men 
equipped,  and   JiOO   transports  were  ready  to  convey  them 
^ross  the  Baltic.     A  greater  force  Gustavus  Adolphus  was 
unwilling  to  carry  into  Germany,  and  even  the  maintenance 
of  this  exceeded  the  revenues  of  his  kingdom.     But  however 
6mall  his  army,  it  was  admirable  in  all  points  of  discipline, 
courage,  and  experience,  and  might  serve  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
more  powerful  armament,  if  it  once  gained  the  German  fron* 
tier,  and  its  first  attempts  were  attended  with  success.    Oxen- 
stiem,  at  once  general  and  chancellor,  was  posted  with  10,000 
men  in  Prussia,  to  protect  that  province  agaiust  Poland. 
Some  regular  troops,  and  a  considerable  body  of  militia,  which 
served  as  a  nursery  for  the  main  body,  remained  in  Sweden, 
as  a  defence  against  a  sudden  invasion  by  any  treacherous 
neighbour. 

These  were  the  measures  taken  for  the  external  defence 
of  the  kingdom.  Its  internal  administration  was  provided 
for  with  equal  care.  The  government  was  intrusted  to  the 
Council  of  State,  and  the  finances  to  tl^e  Palatine  Johji 
Coaimir,*  the  brother-in-law  of  the  King,  while  his  wife,  ten- 
derly as  he  was  attached  to  her,  was  excluded  from  all  share, 
in  the  government,  for  which  her  limited  talents  incapacitated 
her.  He  set  his  house  in  order  like  a  dpng  man.  On  the 
20th  May,  1630,  when  all  his  measures  were  arranged,  and 
all  was  ready  for  his  departure,  the  King  appeared  in  the 
Diet  at  Stockholm,  to  bid  the  States  a  solemn  farewell. 
Taking  in  his  arms  his  daughter  Christina,  then  only  four 
years  old,  who,  in  the  cradle,  had  been  acknowledged  as  his 
successor,  he  presented  her  to  the  States  as  the  future  sove- 
reign, exacted  from  them  a  renewal  of  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  her,  in  case  he  should  never  more  return  ;  and  then  read 
the  ordinances  for  the  government  of  the  kingdom  during  his 
absence,  or  the  minority  of  his  daughter.  The  whole  assem- 
bly was  dissolved  in  tears,  and  the  King  himself  was  some 
time  before  he  could  attain  sufficient  composure  to  deliver  his 
farewell  address  to  the  States. 

"  Not  lightly  or  wantonly,"  said  he,  "  am  I  about  to  in- 
volve myself  and  you  in  tliis  new  and  dangerous  war :  God  is 
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my  witness  that  I  do  not  £iglit  to  gratify  my  own  ambitiou 
But  tiie  Emperof  has  wronged  me  most  shamefully  in  th« 
person  of  my  ambassador.  He  has  supported  my  enemies, 
persecuted  my  friends  and  brethren,  trampled  my  religion  in 
the  dust,  and  eyen  stretched  his  revengeful  arm  against  my 
erowu.  The  oppressed  states  of  Germany  call  loudly  for  aid, 
which,  by  God's  help,  we  will  give  them. 

**  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  dangers  to  which  my  life  will 
be  e7:posed.  I  have  never  yet  shrunk  from  them,  nor  is  it 
likely  that  I  shall  escape  them  all.  Hitherto,  Trovidence  has 
wonderfully  protected  me,  but  I  shall  at  last  fall  in  defence 
of  my  country.  I  commend  you  to  the  protection  of  Heaven, 
Be  just,  be  conscientious,  act  uprightly,  and  we  shall  meet 
again  in  eternity. 

**  To  you,  my  Counsellors  of  State,  I  address  myself  first. 
May  God  enlighten  you,  and  fill  you  with  wisdom,  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  my  people.  You,  too,  my  brave  nobles,  I  com- 
mend to  the  divine  protection.  Continue  to  prove  yourselves 
the  worthy  successors  of  those  Gothic  heroes,  whose  bravery 
humbled  to  the  dust  the  pride  of  ancient  Home.  To  you, 
ministers  of  religion,  I  recommend  moderation  and  unity ;  be 
yourselves  examples  of  the  virtues  which  you  preach,  and 
abuse  not  your  influence  over  the  minds  of  my  people.  On 
you,  deputies  of  the  burgesses,  and  the  peasantry,  I  entreat 
the  blessing  of  heaven ;  may  your  industry  be  rewarded  by  a 
prosperous  hairest;  your  stores  plenteously  filled,  and  may 
you  be  crowned  abundantly  with  all  the  blessings  of  this  life. 
For  the  prosperity  of  all  my  subjects,  absent  and  present,  I 
offer  my  warmest  prayers  to  Heaven.  I  bid  you  all  a  sincere 
— ^it  may  be — an  eternal  farewell." 

The  embarkation  of  the  troops  took  place  at  El&knaben, 
where    the  fleet   lay  at  anchor.      An  immense   concourse 
flocked  thither  to  witness  this  magnificent  spectacle.     The 
hearts  of  the  spectators  were  agitated  by  varied  emotions, 
as   they  alternately  considered  the  vastness   of  the  enter- 
prise, and  the  greatness  of  the  leader.     Among  the  superior 
officers  who  commanded  in  this  army  were  Gustavus  Horn, 
the  Ehinegrave  Otto  Lewis,  Henry  Matthias  Count  Thum, 
Ottenberg,  Baudissen,  Banner,  Teufel,  Tott,  Mutsenfahl,  Fal- 
kenberg,  Kniphausen,  and  other  distinguished  names.     De- 
tained by  contrary  winds,  the  fleet  did  not  sail  till  June,  and 
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<m  tfafl  d4th  of  that  month  reached  the  lalaad  of  Ragen  iqi 
Fomerania. 

Gttstttms  Adolphus  was  the  first  yvho  kuaded.  In  the  pre- 
sence of  his  suite,  he  knelt  on  the  shove  of  Grermanj  to  re^ 
tam  thanks  to  tb«  Almighty  for  the  8a£a  arrival  of  his  fleet 
and  his  annj.  He  landed  his  troops  on  the  Islands  of  Wolr 
lis  and  Usedom ;  upon  his  approach,  the  imperial  garrison^ 
ahandoned  their  entrendiments  and  fled.  He  advanced  xar 
pidlj  on  Stettin,  to  secure  this  important  plaoe  before  the  ap- 
pearanee  of  the  Imperialists.  Bogislaus  XIY.,  Duke  of  Por 
merania,  a  feeble  and  superannuated  prince,  had  been  long 
tired  out  by  the  outrages  committed  by  the  latter  within  his 
terntories ;  but  too  weak  to  resist,  he  had  contented  himself 
with  mnrmuTB.  The  appearance  of  his  deliverer,  instead  of 
animath^  his  courage,  inciieased  his  fear  and  anxiety.  Se<- 
Terely  aa  his  country  had  suffered  from  the  Imperialists,  the 
lisk  of  incurring  l^e  Emperor's  vengeanee  prevented  him 
from  dedanng  openly  for  the  Swedes.  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
who  was  ennamped  under  tko  walls  of  the  town,  summoned 
the  city  to  receive  a  Swedish  garrison.  Bogislaus  appeared  in 
person  in  the  camp  of  Gustavus,  to  deprecate  this  condition. 
**  I  come  to  you,"  said  Gustavus,  *'  not  as  an  enemy  but  a 
friend.  I  wage  no  war  against  Pomerania,  nor  against  the 
German  empire,  but  against  the  enemies  of  both.  In  my 
hands  tiais  duchy  shall  be  saered ;  and  it  shall  be  restored  to 
you  at  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign,  by  me,  with  more  cer- 
tainty, than  by  any  other.  Look  to  the  traces  of  the  imperial 
force  within  your  territories,  and  to  mine  in  Usedom ;  and 
decide  whether  you  will  have  the  Emperor  or  me  as  your 
friend.  What  have  you  to  expect,  if  the  Emperor  should 
make  himself  master  of  your  capital  ?  WUl  he  deal  with  you 
moire  leniently  than  I  ?  Or  is  it  your  intention  to  stop  my 
progress  ?  The  case  is  pressing :  decide  at  once,  and  do  not 
compel  me  to  have  recourse  to  more  violent  measures.'* 

The  alternative  was  a  painful  one.  On  the  one  side,  the 
King  of  Sweden  was  before  his  gates  with  a  formidable 
army ;  on  the  other,  he  saw  the  inevitable  vengeance  of  the 
Emperor,  and  the  fearful  example  of  so  many  German 
princes,  who  were  now  wandering  in  misery,  the  victims  of 
that  revenge.  The  more  immediate  danger  decided  his  reso- 
lution.   The  gates  of  Stettin  were  opened  to  the  king ;  the 
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Swedisli  troops  entered;  and  the  Austrians,  who  were  ad-* 
vancing  by  rapid  marches,  anticipated.  The  capture  of  this 
place  procured  for  the  king  a  finn  footing  in  Pomerania,  the 
XK>mmand  of  the  Oder,  and  a  magazine  for  his  troops.  To  pre^ 
vent  a  charge  of  treachery,  Bogislaus  was  careful  to  excuse 
this  step  to  the  Emperor  on  the  plea  of  necessity ;  but  aware 
of  Ferdinand's  implacable  disposition,  he  entered  into  a  closd 
alliance  with  his  new  protector.  By  this  league  with  Pome* 
Tania,  Gustavus  secured  a  powerful  friend  in  Germany,  who 
i^overed  his  rear,  and  maintained  his  communication  with 
Sweden. 

As  Ferdinand  was  already  the  aggressor  in  Prussia,  Gus» 
tavus  Adolphus  thought  himself  absolved  from  the  usual 
formalities,  and  commenced  hostilities  without  any  declaration 
T)f  war.  To  the  other  European  powers,  he  justified  his  con* 
duct  in  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  detailed  the  grounds  which 
had  led  him  to  take  up  arms.  Meanwhile  he  continued  his 
progress  in  Pomerania,  while  he  saw  his  army  d«dly  increas- 
ing. The  troops  which  had  fought  imder  Mansfeld,  Duke 
Christian  of  Brunswick,  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  Wallen- 
etein,  came  in  crowds,  both  officers  and  soldiers,  to  join  his 
victorious  standard.  *. 

At  the  Imperial  court,  the  invasion  of  the  king  of  Swe- 
den at  first  excited  far  less  attention  than  it  merited.  The 
pride  of  Austria,  extravagantly  elated  by  its  unheard-of  suc- 
Tjesses,  looked  down  with  contempt  upon  a  prince,  who,  with 
a  handful  of  men,  came  from  an  obscure  comer  of  Europe, 
and  who  owed  his  past  successes,  as  they  imagined,  entirely 
to  the  incapacity  of  a  weak  opponent.  The  depreciatory  re- 
presentation which  Wallenstein  had  artfully  given  of  the 
Swedish  power,  increased  the  Emperor's  security ;  for  what 
had  he  to  fear  from  an  enemy,  whom  his  general  undertook  to 
4rive  with  such  ease  from  Germany  ?  Even  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  Pomerania,  could  not  entirely 
dispel  this  prejudice,  which  the  mockeries  of  the  courtiers 
continued  to  feed.  He  was  called  in  Vienna  the  Snow  King, 
whom  the  cold  of  the  north  kept  together,  but  who  would  in- 
fallibly melt  as  he  advanced  southward.  JEven  the  electors, 
assembled  in  Eatisbon,  disregarded  his  representations ;  and, 
influenced  by  an  abject  complaisance  to  Ferdinand,  refused 
him  even  the  title  of  king.     JBut  while  they  mocked  liim  in 
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Batisbon  imd  Yienna,  in  Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania,  one 
itning  town  after  another  fell  into  his  hands. 

Notwithstanding  this  contempt,  the  Emperor  thought  it 
proper  to  offer  to  adjust  his  differenees  with  Sweden  by  nego- 
dation,  and  for  that  purpose  sent  plenipotentiaries  to  Den- 
mark. But  their  instructions  showed  how  little  he  was  in 
earnest  in  these  proposals,  for  he  still  continued  to  refuse  to 
Gustavus  the  tide  of  king.  He  hoped  by  this  means  to 
throw  on  the  king  of  Sweden  the  odium  of  being  the  aggres- 
sor, and  thereby  to  ensure  the  support  of  the  States  of  the 
empire.  The  conference  at  Dantzic  proved,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, fruitless,  and  the  animosity  of  both  parties  was  in- 
creased to  its  utmost  by  an  intemperate  correspondence. 

An  imperial  general,  Torquato  Gonti,  who  commanded  in 
Pomeraiua,  had,  in  the  mean  time,  made  a  vain  attempt  to 
wrest  Stettin  from  the  Swedes.  The  Imperialists  were  driven 
oat  from  one  place  after  another ;  Damm,  Stutgard,  Gamin, 
and  Wolgast,  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  Gustavus.  To  re- 
Tenge  himself  upon  the  Duke  of  Pomerania,  the  imperial 
general  permitted  his  generals,  upon  his  retreat,  to  exercise 
every  barbarity  on  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Pomerania, 
who  had  already  suffered  but  too  severely  from  his  avarice. 
On  pretence  of  cutting  off  the  resources  of  the  Swedes,  the 
whole  country  was  laid  waste  and  plundered ;  and  often  when 
the  Imperialists  were  unable  any  longer  to  maintain  a  place, 
it  was  laid  in  ashes,  in  order  to  leave  the  enemy  nothing  but 
ruins.  But  these  barbarities  only  served  to  place  in  a  more  fa- 
Tourable  light  the  opposite  conduct  of  the  Swedes,  and  to  win 
all  hearts  to  their  humane  monarch.  The  Swedish  soldier 
paid  for  all  he  required ;  no  private  property  was  injured  on  his 
march.  The  Swedes  consequently  were  received  with  open 
arms  both  in  town  and  country,  whilst  every  Imperialist  tnat 
ibll  into  the  hands  of  the  Pomeranian  peasantry  was  remorsely 
murdered.  Many  Pomeranians  entered  into  the  service  of 
Sweden,  and  the  estates  of  this  exhausted  country  willingly 
Toted  the  king  a  contribution  of  100,000  florins. 

Torquato  Gonti,  who,  with  alibis  severity  of  character,  was 
a  consummate  general,  endeavoured  to  render  Stettin  useless 
to  the  king  of  Sweden,  as  he  could  not  deprive  him  of  it.  He 
entrenched  himself  upon  the  Oder,  at  Gartz,  above  Stettin,  in 
order,  by  commanding  that  river,  to  cut  off  the  water  conmiu* 
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location  of  the  t&sm  mdi  the  redt  of  "G^rtnany.  NoiMnig 
could  induce  him  to  attack  the  King  of  Sweden,  who  was  hiSB 
saperior  in  numbers,  \diile  the  latter  was  equally  eaatio^ts  not 
tt>  storm  the  strong  entrenchments  of  the  Imperialists^.  Tor*- 
foato,  too  defknent  in  troops  and  money  to  act  upon  the  of 
fensive  against  the  king,  hoped  by  this  plan  of  operations  to 
^ye  time  for  Tilly  to  hasten  to  the  defence  of  Pomerania^  tssA 
fiien»  in  conjunction  with  that  general,  to  attack  the  Swedea. 
Seizing  the  opportunity  of  the  temporary  absence  of  Gustavias^ 
he  made  a  sudden  attempt  upon  Stettin,  but  the  Swedes  weire 
not  unprepared  for  him.  A  vigorous  attack  of  the  Impedalists 
•ma  jQrmly  repulsed,  ssatd  Torquato  was  fofy;ed  to  retire  Vdtk 
great  loss.  For  this  auspicious  commencement  oi  the  ^Kwr» 
however,  Gustavus  was,  it  must  be  owned,  as  much  indebted 
to  his  good  fortune  as  to  his  military  talents,  ^e  Imperial 
troops  in  Pomerania  had  been  greatly  reduced  einee  WaAlen* 
stein's  dismissal ;  moreover,  the  outrages  they  had  committed 
trere  now  severely  revenged  upon  them ;  wast^  and  exhausted> 
ihe  country  no  longer  afforded  them  a  subsisteace.  All  4bs^ 
cipline  was  at  an  end ;  the  orders  of  the  offitiers  were  disre- 
garded, while  their  numbers  daily  decreased  by  desertion,  and 
by  a  general  mortality,  which  the  piefcing  cold  of  a  s^:uuge 
climate  had  piroduced  among  them. 

Under  these  drcumstanees,  the  imperial  genef^  was  anxr^ 
ious  to  allow  his  troops  the  repose  of  winter  quarters,  but  he 
had  to  do  with  an  enemy  to  whom  the  climate  of  Germany 
had  no  winter.  Gustavus  had  taken  the  precaution  of  pro* 
Tiding  his  soldiers  with  dresses  of  sheep-skin,  to  enable  them 
to  keep  the  field  even  in  the  most  inclement  season.  Tho 
imperial  plenipotentiaries,  who  came  to  tafeat  with  him  for  a 
cessation  of  hostilities,  received  this  discouraging  answers 
"  The  Swedes  are  soldiers  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer^ 
and  not  disposed  to  oppress  the  unfortunate  peasantry.  Tkib 
Imperialists  may  act  as  they  think  proper,  but  they  need  not 
expect  to  iremain  undisturbed."  Torquato  Oonti  soon  after 
resigned  a  command,  iti  which  neither  riches  nor  reputad<m 
Vras  to  be  gained. 

In  this  inequality  of  the  two  armies,  the .  advantage  was 
Necessarily  on  the  side  of  the  Swedes.  The  Imperialisti 
were  incessantly  haiBssed  in  their  Wiikter  quarters ;  Greifen* 
hagen,  an  important  place  upon  the  Oder,  taken  by  stona^ 
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iftid  the  to^ma  of  Gturtz  imd  Piritz  were  at  last  abandoned  by 
tiie  enemy.  In  the  ^ole  of  Pomerama,  Greifswald,  Deur- 
min,  and  Colberg  alotie  remained  in  their  hands,  and  these 
ihe  king  made  great  preparations  to  besiege.  The  enemy 
directed  their  retreat  towards  Brandenburg,  in  which  much 
of  their  a^illery  and  bagga^re,  and  many  prisoners  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  pumzen. 

By  seizing  the  passes  of  Eiebnitz  and  Damgarden,  Gus- 
1»,vus  had  opened  a  passage  into  Mecklenburg,  whose  in- 
habitants were  invited  to  return  to  their  allegiance  under 
their  legitimate  sovereign,  and  to  expel  the  adherents  of 
Wallenstein.  The  Imperialists,  however,  gained  the  im- 
portant town  of  EostodL  by  stratagem,  and  thus  prevented 
the  farther  advance  of  the  king,  wlio  was  unwillixKg  to  divide 
his  forces.  The  exiled  dukes  of  Mecklenburg  had  ineffec- 
tually  iBmployed  the  princes  assembled  at  Radsbon  to  inter- 
cede with  the  Emperor:  in  vain  tkey  had  endeavoured  te 
soften  Ferdinand,  by  renouncing  the  alliance  of  the  king, 
*ind  every  idea  of  resistance.  But,  driven  to  despair  by  the 
Emperor's  inflexibflity,  they  openly  espoused  the  aide  of 
Sweden,  and  raising  troops,  gave  the  command  of  them 
to  Francis  Charles  Duke  of  Ssuce-Lauenbui^.  That  general 
made  himself  master  of  several  strong  places  on  the  Elbe, 
but  lost  them  afterwards  to  the  Imperial  General  Pap- 
^enheim,  who  was  despatched  to  oppose  him.  Soon  after- 
wards, besieged  by  the  latter  in  the  town  of  Eatzeburg,  he 
was  compelled  to  surrender  with  all  his  troops.  Thus  ended 
the  attempt  which  these  unfortunate  princes  made  to  re- 
cover their  territories ;  and  it  was  reserved  for  the  victorious 
arm  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  to  render  them  that  brilliant  ser- 
vice. 

The  Imperialists  had  thrown  themselves  into  Brandenburg, 
which  now  became  the  theatre  of  the  most  barbarous  atroci- 
ties. These  outrages  were  inflicted  upon  the  subjects  of 
a  prince  who  had  never  injured  the  Emperor,  and  whom, 
moreover,  he  was  at  the  very  time  inciting  to  tflJse  up  arms 
against  the  King  of  Sweden.  The  sight  of  the  disorders  of 
their  soldiers,  which  want  of  money  compelled  them  to  wink 
at,  and  of  authority  orer  their  troops,  excited  the  disgust  even 
of  the  imperial  generals ;  and,  from  very  shame,  their  com- 
mander-in-chief, Count  Schaumburg,  wished  to  resign. 

K  2 
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'Without  a  sufficient  force  to  protect  his  territories,  and 
left  by  the  Emperor,  in  spite  of  the  most  pressing  re- 
monstrances, without  assistance,  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg 
at  last  issued  an  edict,  ordering  his  subjects  to  repel  force 
by  force,  and  to  put  to  death  without  mercy  every  Imperial 
soldier  who  should  henceforth  be  detected  in  plundering.  To 
such  a  height  had  the  violence  of  outrage  and  the  miseiy  of 
the  government  risen,  that  nothing  was  left  to  the  sovereign, 
but  the  desperate  extremity  of  sanctioning  private  vengeance 
by  a  formal  law. 

The  Swedes  had  pursued  the  Imperialists  into  Branden- 
burg; but  upon  the  Elector's  i*efusal  to  open  to  him  the 
ferti^ss  of  Gustrin  for  his  march,  obliged  the  king  to  lay 
aside  his  design  of  besieging  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  He 
therefore  returned  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Pomerania, 
by  the  capture  of  Demmin  and  Colberg.  In  the  mean  time, 
Field-Marshal  Tilly  was  advancing  to  the  defence  of  Bran- 
denburg. 

This  general,  who  could  boast  as  yet  of  never  having  suf- 
fered a  defeat,  the  conqueror  of  Mansfeld,  of  Duke  Christian 
of  Brunswick,  of  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  and  the  King  of 
Denmark,  was  now  in  the  Swedish  monarch  to  meet  an 
•opponent  worthy  of  his  fame.  Descended  of  a  noble  family 
in  Liege,  Tilly  had  formed  his  military  talents  in  the  wars  of 
the  Netherlands,  which  was  then  the  great  school  for  generals. 
He  soon  found  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  under 
Eodolph  II.  in  Hungary,  where  he  rapidly  rose  from  one  step 
to  another.  After  me  peace,  ho  entered  into  the  service  of 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  who  made  him  commander-in-chief 
with  absolute  powers.  Here,  by  his  excellent  regulations,  ho 
was  the  founder  of  the  Bavarian  army ;  and  to  him,  chiefly, 
Maximilian  was  indebted  for  his  superiority  in  the  field. 
Upon  the  termination  of  the  Bohemian  war,  he  was  appointed 
-commander  of  the  troops  of  the  League;  and,  after  Wal- 
lenstein's  dismissal,  generalissimo  of  the  imperial  armies. 
Equally  stem  towards  his  soldiers  and  implacable  towards 
his  enemies,  and  as  gloomy  and  impenetrable  as  Wallenstein, 
he  was  greatly  his  superior  in  probity  and  disinterestedness. 
A  bigoted  zeal  for  religion,  and  a  bloody  spirit  of  persecution, 
co-opemted,  with  the  natural  ferocity  of  his  character,  to  make 
him  the  terror  of  the  Protestants.    A  strange  and  terrific 
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aspect  bespoke  his  character:  of  low  stature,  thin,  with 
hollow  cheeks,  a  long  nose,  a  broad  and  wrinkled  forehead, 
large  whiskers,  and  a  pointed  chin ;  he  was  generally  attired 
in  a  Spanish  doublet  of  green  satin,  with  slashed  sleeves, 
with  a  small  high  peaked  nat  upon  his  head,  siumounted  by 
a  red  feather  which  hung  down  to  his  back.  His  whole 
aspect  recalled  to  recollection  the  Duke  of  Alva,  the  scourge 
of  the  Flemings,  and  his  actions  were  far  from  effacing  the 
impression.  Such  was  the  general  who  was  now  to  be 
opposed  to  the  hero  of  the  north. 

Tilly  was  far  from  undervaluing  his  antagonist,  *'The  King 
of  Sweden,"  said  he  in  the  Diet  at  Batisbon,  "  is  an  enemy 
both  prudent  and  brave,  inured  to  war,  and  in  the  flower  of 
his  age.  His  plans  are  excellent,  his  resources  considerable ; 
his  subjects  enthusiastically  attached  to  him.  His  army, 
composed  of  Swedes,  Germans,  Livonians,  Finlanders,  Scots 
and  English,  by  its  devoted  obedience  to  their  leader,  is 
blended  into  one  nation :  he  is  a  gamester  in  playing  with 
whom  not  to  have  lost  is  to  have  won  a  great  deal." 

The  progress  of  the  King  of  Sweden  in  Brandenburg  and 
Pomerania,  left  the  new  generalissimo  no  time  to  lose ;  and 
his  presence  was  now  urgently  called  for  by  those  who  com- 
manded in  that  quarter.     With  all  expedition,  he  collected 
the  imperial  troops  which  were  dispersed  over  the  empire ; 
but  it  required  time  to  obtain  from  the  exhausted  and  im- 
poverished provinces  the  necessary  supplies.     At  last,  about 
the  middle  of  winter,  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  20,000  men, 
before   Frankfort  on  the   Oder,   where  he  was  joined  by 
Schaumburg.     Leaving  to  this  general  the  defence  of  Frank- 
fort, with  a  sufficient  garrison,  he  hastened  to  Pomerania, 
with  a  view  of  saving  Demmin,  and  relieving  Colberg,  which 
was  already  hard  pressed  by  the  Swedes.     But  even  before 
he  had  left  Brandenburg,  Demmin,  which  was  but  poorly 
defended  by  the  Duke  of  Savelli,  had  surrendered  to  the 
king,  and  Colberg,  after  a  five  months'  siege,  was  starved 
into  a  capitulation.     As  the  passes  in  Upper  Pomerania  were 
well  guarded,   and  the   king's  camp  near   Schwedt  defied 
attack,  Tilly  abandoned  his  offensive  plan  of  operations,  and 
retreated  towards  the  Elbe  to  besiege  Magdeburg. 

The  capture  of  Demmin  opened  to  the  king  a  free  passage 
into  Mecklenburg;   but  a  more  important  enterprise  drew 
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his  arms  into  another  quarter.  Scarcely  had  Tilly  com 
menced  his  retrograde  movement,  when  suddenly  breaking 
up  his  camp  at  Schwedt,  he  marched  with  his  whole  force 
against  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  This  town,  badly  fortified* 
was  defended  by  a  garrison  of  8,000  men,  mostly  composed 
of  those  ferocious  bands  who  had  so  cruelly  ravaged  Pome- 
rania  and  Brandenburg.  It  was  now  attacked  with  such  im^ 
petuosity,  that  on  the  third  day  it  was  taken  by  storm.  The 
Swedes,  assured  of  victory,  rejected  every  offer  of  capitulation, 
as.  they  were  resolved  to  exercise  the  dreadful  right  of  re- 
taliation. For  Tilly,  soon  after  his  arrival,  had  surrounded  a 
Swedish  detachment,  and,  irritated  by  their  obstinate  re- 
sistance, had  cut  them  in  pieces  to  a  man.  This  cruelty  was 
not  forgotten  by  the  Swedes.  "New  Brandenburg  Quarter," 
they  replied  to  the  Imperialists  who  begged  their  lives,  and 
slaughtered  them  without  mercy.  Several  thousands  were 
either  killed  or  taken,  and  many  were  drowned  in  the  Oder; 
the  rest  fled  to  Silesia.  All  their  artillery  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Swedes.  To  satisfy  the  rage  of  his  troops,  Gustavus 
Adolphus  was  under  the  necessity  of  giving  up  the  town  for 
three  hours  to  plunder. 

While  the  king  was  thus  advancing  from  one  conquest  to 
another,  and,  by  his  success,  encouraging  the  Protestants  to 
active  resistance,  the  Emperor  proceeded  to  enforce  the  Edict 
of  Restitution,  and,  by  his  exorbitant  pretensions,  to  exhaust 
the  patience  of  the  states.  Compelled  by  necessity,  he  con- 
tinued the  violent  course  which  he  had  begun  with  such  airo- 
fant  confidence ;  the  difficulties  into  which  his  arbitrary  conduct 
ad  plunged  him,  he  could  only  extricate  himself  from  by 
measures  still  more  arbitrary.  But  in  so  complicated  a  body- 
as  the  German  empire,  despotism  must  always  create  the  most 
dangerous  convulsions.  With  astonishment,  the  princes  be» 
held  the  constitution  of  the  empire  overthrown,  and  the  state 
of  nature  to  which  matters  were  again  verging,  suggested  to 
them  the  idea  of  self-defence,  the  only  means  of  protection  in 
such  a  state  of  things.  The  steps  openly  taken  by  the  Em- 
peror against  the  Lutheran  church,  had  at  last  removed  the  veU 
from  the  eyes  of  John  George,  who  had  been  so  long  the  dupe 
of  his  artful  policy.  Ferdinand,  too,  had  personally  offended 
him  by  the  exclusion  of  his  son  from  the  archbishopric  of  Mag 
deburg;  and  field-marshal  Amheim,  his  new  favourite  and 
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maasteTf  spared  no  pains  to  iiusrease  the  resentment  of  his 
master.  Amiieim  had  formerly  been  as  imperial  general 
jmAeat  Wallensteiii,  and  being  still  zealously  attached  to  hin^ 
he  vpfts  eager  to^aprenge  his  old  bene£GK^r  and  himself  oo.  the 
£ii^rer,  hf  detaehmg  Saxonj  firom  the  Austrian  interests 
QnAtavs  Adolphus,  mtpported  bj  the  Protestant  states,  ivouM 
ht  invinieilde ;  a  eonsideratioin  whtch  alreodj  fiiUed  the  Emperoor 
loth  idarm.  The  example  of  Saxonj  woukL  probably  influeuoe 
eliies3>  and  the  Emp^raor's  late  seemed  now  in  a  manner  te 
depend  upon  ^e  Elector's  decision.  The  art&l  SaiToarite  im* 
piessed  upon  his-  master  this  idea  of  his  own  importaooeit 
«ad  adrised  him  to  terrify  the  Empenar,  by  threatening  aa 
afliaBce  with  Sweden,  and  thus  to  extort  from  his  fears,  whal 
he  had  sought  in  wain  from  his  gratitade.  The  favouritcu 
howeTec,  was  far  item  wishing  him  aotuaUy  to  e&tex  into  the 
Bwedish  alliance,  but,  by  holding  aloof  from  both  parties,  te 
inajntain  his  own  importance  and  independence.  Accord- 
iai^,  he  laid  before  him  a  plan,  which  only  wanted  a  more 
abk  hand  to  carry  it  into  execution,  and  recommended  him,  bjr 
heading  the  Protestant  party,  to  ereet  a  third  power  in  Gez^ 
HMny,  and  thereby  maintain  the  balance  between  Swedes. 
aind  Austria. 

This  projeel  was  peculiarly  flattering  to  the  Saxon  Elector, 
to  whom  the  idea  of  being  dependent  upon  Sweden,  or  of 
lenger  submitting  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Emperor,  was  equallj 
kat^l.  He  covild  not,  with  indifference,  see  the  control  of 
German  affairs  wrested  from  him  by  a  foreign  prince ;  and 
ineapable  as  he  was  of  taking  a  principal  part,  his  rani^ 
wei^d  not  condescend  to  act  a  subordinate  one.  He  resolved^ 
tii«refi>re,  to  draw  e^eiy  possible  adyantage  &om  the  progress 
ef  Giffitavus,  but  to  pursue,  independently,  his  own  separate 
plans.  With  this  view,  he  consulted  with  the  Elector  of 
Brand^iburg,  who,  hem  similar  causes,  was  ready  to  aofe 
against  the  Emperor,  but,  at  the  same  time,  was  jealous  of 
Sweden.  In  a  Diet  at  Torgau,  having  assured  himself  of  the 
support  of  his  Estates,  he  invited  the  Protestant  States  of  the 
empire  to  a  general  conventLon,  which  took  place  at  Leipzig, 
en  the  6th  February  1631.  Brandenburg,  Hesse  CassdL 
with  several  princes,  counts,  states  of  the  empire,  and  Pre^ 
testant  bishops  were  present,  either  personally  or  by  deputy; 
nt  this  assembly,  which  the  diaplain  to  the  Saocon  Court»  lk» 
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Hoe  of  Hohenegg,  opened  with  a  vehement  discoune  from 
the  palpit.  The  Emperor  had,  in  vain,  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent this  self-appointed  convention,  whose  object  was  evidently 
to  provide  for  its  own  defence,  and  which  the  presence  of  the 
Swedes  in  the  empire,  rendered  more  than  usually  alarming. 
Emboldened  by  the  progress  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  as- 
sembled princes  asserted  their  rights,  and  after  a  session  of 
two  months  broke  up,  with  adopting  a  resolution  which  placed 
the  Emperor  in  no  slight  embarrassment.  Its  import  was 
to  demand  of  the  Emperor,  in  a  general  address,  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Kestitution,  the  withdrawal  of  his  troops 
from  their  capitals  and  fortresses,  the  suspension  of  all  existing 
proceedings,  and  the  abolition  of  abuses ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  to  raise  an  army  of  40,000  men,  to  enable  them  to  re- 
dress their  own  grievances,  if  the  Emperor  should  still  re- 
fuse satisfaction. 

A  further  incident  contributed  not  a  little  to  increase  the 
firmness  of  the  Protestant  princes.  The  King  of  Sweden  had, 
at  last,  overcome  the  scruples  which  had  deterred  him  from  a 
closer  alUance  with  France,  and,  on  the  13  th  January  1631, 
concluded  a  formal  treaty  with  this  crown.  After  a  serious  dis- 
pute respecting  the  treatment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  princes 
of  the  empire,  whom  France  took  under  her  protection,  and 
against  whom  Gustavus  claimed  the  right  of  retaliation, 
and  after  some  less  important  differences  with  regard  to  the 
title  of  majesty,  which  tiie  pride  of  France.was  loth  to  concede 
to  the  King  of  Sweden,  Eichelieu  yielded  the  second,  and 
Gustavus  Adolphus  the  first  point,  and  the  treaty  was  signed 
at  Beerwald  in  Neimiark.  The  contracting  parties  mutually 
covenanted  to  defend  each  other  with  a  military  force,  to  pro- 
tect their  common  friends,  to  restore  to  their  dominions  the 
deposed  princes  of  the  empire,  and  to  replace  every  thing, 
both  on  the  frontier  and  in  the  interior  of  Germany,  on  the 
'same  footing  on  which  it  stood  before  the  commencement  of 
tlie  war.  For  this  end,  Sweden  engaged  to  maintain  an  army 
of  30,000  men  in  Germany,  and  France  agreed  to  furnish  the 
Swedes  with  an  annual  subsidy  of  400,000  dollars.  If  the 
arms  of  Gustavus  were  successful,  he  was  to  respect  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion  and  the  constitution  of  the  empire  in 
all  the  conquered  places,  and  to  make  no  attempt  against 
either.    All  Estates  and  princes,  whether  Protestant  or  Ro- 
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man  Catholic,  either  in  Germany  or  in  other  countries,  were 
to  be  invited  to  become  parties  to  the  treaty ;  neither  France 
nor  Sweden  was  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  vdthout  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  other ;  and  the  treaty  itself  was 
to  continue  in  force  for  five  years. 

Great  as  was  the  struggle  to  the  King  of  Sweden  to  re- 
ceive subsidies  from  France,  and  sacnfice  his  independ- 
ence in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  this  alliance  with  France 
decided  his  cause  in  Germany.  Protected,  as  he  now  was,  by 
the  greatest  power  in  Europe,  the  German  states  began  to 
feel  confidence  in  his  undertaking,  for  the  issue  of  which 
they  had  hitherto  good  reason  to  tremble.  He  became 
truly  formidable  to  the  Emperor.  The  Roman  Catholic 
princes  too,  who,  while  they  were  anxious  to  humble  Austria, 
now  witnessed  his  progress  with  distrust,  were  less  alarmed 
now  that  an  alliance  with  a  Eoman  Catholic  power  ensured 
bis  respect  for  their  religion.  And  thus,  while  Gustavus 
Adolphus  protected  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  liberties 
of  Germany  against  the  aggression  of  Ferdinand,  France 
secured  those  liberties,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
against  Gustavus  himself,  if  the  intoxication  of  success  should 
hurry  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation. 

The  King  of  Sweden  lost  no  time  in  apprizing  the  members 
of  the  confederacy  of  Leipzig  of  the  treaty  concluded  with 
France,  and  inviting  them  to  a  closer  union  with  himsel£ 
The  application  was  seconded  by  France,  who  spared  no  pains 
to  win  over  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  Gustavus  was  willing  to  be 
content  with  secret  support,  if  the  princes  should  deem  it  too 
bold  a  step  as  yet  to  declare  openly  in  his  favour.  Several 
princes  gave  him  hopes  of  his  proposals  being  accepted  on  the 
first  favourable  opportunity ;  but  the  Saxon  Elector,  full  of 
jealousy  and  distrust  towards  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  true 
to  the  selfish  policy  he  had  pursued,  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  give  a  decisive  answer. 

The  resolution  of  the  confederacy  of  Leipzig,  and  the  alli- 
ance betwixt  France  and  Sweden,  were  news  equally  dis- 
agreeable to  the  Emperor.  Against  them  he  employed  the 
thunder  of  imperial  ordinances,  and  the  ^ant  of  an  army 
saved  France  from  the  full  weight  of  his  displeasure.  Re- 
monstrances were  addressed  to  all  the  members  of  the  con- 
federacy, strongly  prohibiting  them  from  enlisting  troops. 
They  retorted  ¥dth  explanations  equally  vehement,  justified 
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their  conduct  upon  the  principles  of  natural  right,  and  c<m« 
tinued  their  preparations. 

Meantime,  the  imperial  goierals,  deficient  both  in  troops 
and  monej,  found  themselves  reduced  to  the  disagreeable  al- 
tematiye  of  losing  sight  either  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  or  of 
^e  Estates  of  the  anpire,  since  with  a  divided  force  thej  were 
not  a  match  for  either.  The  moyements  of  the  Protestants 
called  their  attention  to  the  interior  of  the  empire,  while  the 
progress  of  the  king  in  Brandenburg,  by  threatening  the 
hereditarj  possessions  of  Austria,  required  them  to  turn  their 
arms  to  that  quarter.  After  the  conquest  of  Frankfort,  the 
king  had  advanced  upon  Landsberg  on  the  Warta,  and  Tilly, 
after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  relieve  it,  had  again  returned  to 
Magdeburg,  to  prosecute  with  vigour  the  siege  of  that  town. 

The  rich  archbishopric,  ofwhich  Magdeburg  was  the  cafntal, 
had  long  been  in  the  possession  of  princes  of  the  house  of 
Brandenburg,  who  introduced  the  Protestant  religion  into  the 
province.  Christian  William,  the  last  aikuais^stor,  had,  by 
Im  aBiaiioe  wil^  Denmark,  incurred  the  ban  of  the  empire^ 
on  which  account  the  chapter,  to  avoid  the  Emperor's  dis- 
pleasure, had  formally  deposed  him.  In  his  p^toe  they  had 
elected  Prince  John  Augustus,  the  second  son  of  the  Elector 
of  Saxony,  whom  the  Emperor  rejected,  in  order  to  confer 
ihe  archbishopric  on  his  son  Leopold.  The  Elector  of  Saxony 
complained  ineifectually  to  the  imperial  court ;  but  Christian 
Wilham  of  Brandenburg  took  more  active  measures.  Be- 
lying on  the  attachment  of  the  magistracy  and  inhabitants  of 
Brandenburg,  and  excited  by  chimericalhopes,  he  thcmght  him- 
self able  to  surmount  all  the  obstacles  which  the  vote  of  tiie 
chapter,  the  competition  of  two  powerful  rivals,  and  the  Edict 
of  Bestitution  opposed  to  his  restoration.  He  went  to  Sweden, 
and,  by  the  promise  of  a  diversion  in  Germany,  sought  to 
obtain  assistance  from  Gustavus.  He  was  dismissed  by  that 
monarch  not  without  hopes  of  effectual  protection,  bat  with  the 
advice  to  act  with  caution. 

Scarcely  had  Christian  William  been  informed  of  the  land- 
ing  of  his  protector  in  Pomerania,  than  he  entered  l^ii^deburg 
in  disguise.  Appearing  suddenly  in  the  town  council,  he  re- 
minded the  magistrates  of  the  ravages  which  both  toi/vm  and 
country  had  suffered  from  the  imperial  troops,  of  the  per- 
nicious designs  of  Ferdinand,  and  the  danger  of  the  Protest- 
imt  church.     He  then  informed  them  that  the  moment  of  de- 
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Hrerance  was  at  band,  and  that  Gnstavus  Adolphus  offered 
them  his  alliance  and  assistance.  Magdeburg,  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  towns  in  Germany,  enjoyed  under  the 
goremment  of  its  magistrates  a  republican  freedom,  which 
inspired  its  citizens  with  a  brave  heroism.  Of  this  they  had 
already  given  proofe,  in  the  bold  defence  of  their  rights  against 
Wallenstein,  who,  tempted  by  their  wealth,  made  on  them  the 
most  extravagant  demands.  Their  territoiy  had  been  given 
up  to  the  fury  of  his  troops,  though  Magdebui^  itself  had  es- 
caped his  vengeance.  It  was  not  difficult,  therefore,  for  the 
Administrator  to  gain  the  concurrence  of  men  in  whose  minds 
the  rememberance  of  these  outrages  was  still  recent.  An  al- 
liance was  formed  between  the  city  and  King  of  Sweden,  by 
whkh  Magdeburg  granted  to  the  king  a  free  passage  through 
its  gates  and  territories,  with  liberty  of  enlisting  soldiers 
within  its  boimdaries,  and  on  the  other  hand,  obtained  pro- 
mises of  effectual  protection  for  its  religion  and  its  privileges. 

The  Administrator  immediately  collected  troops  and  com- 
menced hostilHies,  before  Gnstavus  Adolj^us  was  near  enoi:^ 
to  co-operate  with  him.  He  defeated  some  imperial  detach- 
ments in  the  neighbourhood,  made  a  few  conquests,  and  even 
surprised  Halle.  But  the  approach  of  an  imperial  army 
obliged  him  to  retreat  hastily,  and  net  without  loss,  to  Mag- 
deburg. Gustavus  Adolphus,  though  displeased  with  his  pre- 
mature measures,  sent  Dietrich  Fsdkenberg,  an  experienced 
officer,  to  direct  the  Administrator's  military  operations,  ai^ 
to  assist  him  with  his  counsel.  Falkenberg  was  named  by  the 
magistrates  governor  of  the  town  during  the  war.  The 
Prince's  army  was  daily  augmented  by  recruits  from  the 
neighbouring  towns ;  and  he  was  able  for  some  months  to 
maintain  a  petty  warfare  with  success. 

At  length  Count  Pappenheim,  having  brought  his  expedi- 
tion against  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Lauenburg  to  a  close,  ap- 
proached the  town.  Driving  the  troops  of  &e  Administrator 
from  their  entrenchments,  he  cut  off  his  communication  with 
Saxony,  and  closely  invested  the  place.  He  was  soon  followed 
by  Tilly,  who  haughtily  summoned  the  Elector  forthwith  to 
comply  with  the  Edict  of  Restitution,  to  submit  to  the  Em- 
peror's orders,  and  surrender  Magdeburg.  The  Prince's  aa- 
swer  was  spirited  and  resolute,  and  obliged  Tilly  at  once  to 
have  recourse  to  arms. 
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In  the  meanwhile,  the  siege  was  prolonged,  hy  the  progress 
of  the  King  of  Sweden,  which  called  the  Austrian  generals 
from  hefore  the  place ;  and  the  jealousy  of  the  officers,  who 
conducted  the  operations  in  their  ahsence,  delayed,  for  some 
months,  the  fall  of  Magdehui^g.  On  the  dOth  March  1631, 
Tilly  returned,  to  push  the  siege  with  vigour. 

The  outworks  were  soon  carried,  and  Falkenberg,  after 
withdrawing  the  garrisons  from  the  points  which  he  could  no 
longer  hold,  destroyed  the  bridge  over  the  Elbe.  As  his 
troops  were  barely  sufficient  to  defend  the  extensive  fortifica- 
tions, the  suburbs  of  Sudenburg  and  Neustadt  were  abandoned 
to  the  enemy,  who  immediately  laid  them  in  ashes.  Pap- 
penheim,  now  separated  from  Tilly,  crossed  the  Elbe  at 
Schonenbeck,  and  attacked  the  town  from  the  opposite  side. 

The  garrison,  reduced  by  the  defence  of  the  outworks, 
scarcely  exceeded  SOOO  infantry  and  a  few  hundred  horse  ;  a 
.  small  number  for  so  extensive  and  irregular  a  fortress.  To  sup- 
ply this  deficiency,  the  citizens  were  armed— a  desperate  ex- 
pedient, which  produced  more  evils  than  those  it  prevented. 
The  citizens,  at  best  but  indifferent  soldiers,  by  their  disunion 
threw  the  town  into  confusion.  The  poor  complained  that 
they  were  exposed  to  every  hardship  and  danger,  while  the 
rich,  by  hiring  substitutes,  remained  at  home  in  safety.  These 
rumours  broke  out  at  last  in  an  open  mutiny ;  indifference 
succeeded  to  zeal ;  weariness  and  negligence  took  the  place  of 
vigilance  and  foresight.  Dissension,  combined  with  growing 
scarcity,  gradually  produced  a  feeling  of  despondence,  many 
began  to  tremble  at  the  desperate  nature  of  their  undertaking, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  power  to  which  they  were  opposed. 
But  religious  zeal,  an  ardent  love  of  liberty,  an  invincible  ha- 
tred to  the  Austrian  yoke,  and  the  expectation  of  speedy  relief, 
banished  as  yet  the  idea  of  a  surrender ;  and  divided  as  they 
were  in  every  thing  else,  they  were  united  in  the  resolve  to 
defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity. 

Their  hopes  of  succour  were  apparently  well  founded.  They 
knew  that  the  confederacy  of  Leipzig  was  arming ;  they  were 
aware  of  the  near  approach  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Both  were 
alike  interested  in  the  preservation  of  Magdeburg ;  and  a  few 
days  might  bring  the  King  of  Sweden  before  its  walls.  All  this 
was  also  known  to  Tilly,  who,  therefore,  was  anxious  to  make 
himself  speedily  master  of  the  place.  With  ihia  view,  he  had  de- 
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q^tched  a  trumpeter  mth  letters  to  the  Administrator,  the 
Gommandant,  and  the  magistrates,  offering  terms  of  capitula- 
tion ;  but  he  received  for  answer,  that  they  would  rather  die 
than  surrender.  A  spirited  sally  of  the  citizens,  also  convinced 
him  that  their  courage  was  as  earnest  as  their  words,  while 
the  king's  arrival  at  Potsdam,  with  the  incursions  of  the  Swedes 
as  flax  as  Zerbst,  filled  him  with  uneasiness,  but  raised 
the  hopes  of  the  garrison.  A  second  trumpeter  was  now  de- 
spatched; but  the  more  moderate  tone  of  his  demands 
increased  the  confidence  of  the  besieged,  and  unfortunately 
their  negligence  also. 

The  beseigers  had  now  pushed  their  approaches  as  far  as 
the  ditch,  and  vigorously  cannonaded  the  fortifications  from 
the  abandoned  batteries  One  tower  was  entirely  overthrown, 
but  this  did  not  facilitate  an  assault,  as  it  fell  sidewise 
upon  the  wall,  and  not  into  the  ditch.  Ntowithstanding  the 
continual  bombardment,  the  walls  had  not  suffered  much  ;  and 
the  fire  balls,  which  were  intended  to  set  the  town  in  flames, 
were  prevented  of  their  effect  by  the  excellent  precautions 
adopted  against  them.  But  the  ammunition  of  the  besieged 
was  nearly  expended,  and  the  cannon  of  the  town  gradually 
ceased  to  answer  the  fire  of  the  Imperialists.  Before  a  new 
supply  could  be  obtained,  Magdeburg  would  be  either  relieved, 
or  taken.  The  hopes  of  the  besieged  were  on  the  stretch,  and 
all  eyes  anxiously  directed  towards  the  quarter  in  which  the 
Swedish  banners  were  expected  to  appear.  Gustavus  Adolphus 
was  near  enough  to  reach  Magdeburg  within  three  days ;  se- 
curity grew  with  hope,  which  all  things  contributed  to  aug- 
ment. On  the  9th  of  May,  the  fire  of  the  Imperialists  was 
suddenly  stopped,  and  the  cannon  withdrawn  from  several  of 
the  batteries.  A  deathlike  stillness  reigned  in  tlie  Imperial 
camp.  The  besieged  were  convinced  that  deliverance  wa3  at 
hand.  Both  citizens  and  soldiers  left  their  posts  upon  the 
ramparts  early  in  the  morning,  to  indulge  themselves,  after 
their  long  toils,  with  the  refreshment  of  sleep,  but  it  was  in- 
deed a  dear  sleep,  and  a  frightful  awakening. 

Tilly  had  abandoned  the  hope  of  taking  the  town,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Swedes,  by  the  means  which  he  had  hitherto 
adopted ;  he  therefore  determined  to  raise  the  siege,  but  first 
to  hazard  a  general  assault.  This  plan,  however,  was  attended 
with  great  difficulties,  as  no  breach  had  been  effected,  and  the 
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'works  t^i%  scarcely  injured.  But  the  council  of  ^^rar  Assembled  <m 
this  occasion,  declared  for  an  assault,  citing  the  esample  of  MaeB'> 
tricht,  which  had  been  taken  early  in  tb^  morning,  whUe  thd 
citizens  and  soldiers  were  reposing  themselves.  The  At/btusk 
Was  to  be  made  simultaneously  on  four  points ;  the  night  be* 
twixl  the  9th  and  10th  of  May,  was  employed  in  the  necessary 
preparations.  Every  thing  was  lisadyand  awaiting  the  fiig^ 
nai,  which  was  to  be  given  by  cannon  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  signal,  however,  was  not  given  for  two  hourt 
filter,  during  which  Tilly,  who  was  still  doubtful  of  success, 
again  consulted  the  council  of  war.  Pappei^eim  was  ordered 
to  attack  the  works  of  the  new  town,  where  the  attempt  was 
favoured  by  a  sloping  rtimpart,  and  a  dry  ditch  of  moderate 
depth.  The  citizens  and  soldiers  had  mostly  left  the  wallsy 
and  the  few  who  remained  were  overcome  with  sleep.  This 
general,  therefore,  found  little  difficulty  m  mounting  the  wall 
at  the  head  of  his  troops. 

Falkenberg,  roused  by  the  report  of  musketry,  hastened 
from  the  town-house,  where  he  was  employed  in  despatdiiBg 
Tilly's  second  trumpeter,  and  hurried  wiA  all  the  force  he 
could  hastily  assemble  towards  the  gate  of  the  new  town^ 
which  was  already  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy.  Beaten 
back,  this  intrepid  general  flew  to  another  quarter,  Where  a 
second  party  of  the  enemy  were  preparing  to  scale  the  walk. 
After  an  ineffectual  resistance  he  fell  in  the  commencement  «f 
the  action.  The  roaring  of  musketry,  the  pealing  oi  Ito 
alarm-bells,  and  the  growing  tumult  apprised  the  awakening 
citizens  of  their  danger.  Hastily  arming  themselves,  they 
^shed  in  blind  confusion  against  the  enemy.  Still  some 
hope  of  repulsing  the  besiegers  remained ;  but  the  governor 
being  killed,  their  efforts  were  without  plan  and  oo-operatioti, 
'and  at  last  their  ammunition  began  to  fail  them.  In  the  mean- 
while, two  other  gates,  hitherto  unattacked,  were  strifi^d 
of  their  defenders,  to  meet  the  urgent  danger  within  the  town. 
The  enemy  quickly  availed  themselves  of  this  confusion  to 
attack  these  posts.  The  resistance  was  nevertheless  spirited 
and  obstinate,  until  four  imperial  reginlents,  at  length,  masters 
of  the  ramparts,  fell  upon  the  garrison  in  the  rear,  arid  com- 
pleted their  rout.  Amidst  the  general  tumult,  a  brave  (Jap- 
tain,  named  Schmidt,  who  still  l\eaded  a  few  of  the  more  re- 
solute against  the  enemy,  succeeded  in  driving  th^m  to  the 


^m ;  tere  hfe  fell  toortaliy  wounded,  aAd  with  him  expired 
tfee  htj^ies  t)f  Magdeburg.  Before  noon,  aJl  the  works  were 
dftrrietr,  and  ^e  town  was  in  the  enemy's  hands. 

Two  gates  were  now  opened  by  the  storming  party  for  tha 
fnain  body,  and  Tilly  marched  in  with  part  of  his  infentry. 
Immediately  occupying  the  principal  streets,  he  drove  the 
Citizens  with  p(^ted  Cftnnon  into  their  dwellings,  there  to 
await  their  destiny.  They  were  not  long  held  in  suspense ; 
a  word  from  Tilly  decided  the  fete  of  Magdebui^. 

Even  a  more  temane  geaeftd  would  in  vain  have  reooiOL- 
mended  mercy  to  such  soldiers ;  but  Tilly  never  made  the 
Itttempt.  Left  by  their  genend^s  silence  toasters  of  the  lives 
($¥  all  the  chizetm,  the  soldiery  broke  into  the  houses  to 
satiate  thek  most  bfHtal  appetite.  The  prayers  of  innocence 
tecited  dome  codipassion  in  1^  hearts  of  the  Germans,  but 
none  in  the  rude  breasts  of  Pappenheim's  Wfdloons.  Seaaxjely 
had  the  davage  cruelty  comm^ifced,  when  the  other  gates  were 
thrown  open,  and  the  cavalry,  with  the  fearful  hordes  of  the 
Croats,  poured  in  upon  thfe  devoted  inhabitants. 

Here  commenced  a  scene  of  horrors  for  which  history  hsB 
no  language — ^poetiy  lio  pencil.  Neither  innocent  childhood^ 
nor  helpless  old  age ;  neither  youth,  S^ex,  rank,  nor  beauty^ 
Could  disarm  the  fury  of  the  conquerors.  Wives  were  iEibused 
in  the  arms  of  their  hudbands,  daughters  at  the  feet  of  their 
parents ;  and  the  defenceless  sex  exposed  to  the  double  saeri- 
nee  of  virtue  and  life.  No  situation,  however  obscure,  (Hr 
however  sacred,  escaped  the  ttipaoitf  of  the  eneiny.  Inn 
single  church  fifty-three  women  were  found  beheaded.  The 
Croats  amused  themselves  with  throwing  children  into  the 
flames ;  Pappenheim's  Walloons  with  stabbing  infants  at  the 
mother's  breast.  Some  ofl&cers  of  the  League,  horh>r-strttck 
at  this  dreadful  scene,  ventured  to  remind  Tilly  that  he  had 
it  in  his  power  to  stop  the  cartiage.  "  Return  in  an  hour^»» 
WAS  his  answer ;  **  I  ^11  see  what  I  can  do ;  the  soldier  r^xij^ 
have  some  Vewatd  f<^  his  danget  and  toils."  These  \iorrors 
lasted  Avith  uiiabaled  Ihry,  till  at  last  the  stnoke  »\{^  flames 
proved  a  check  to  thfe  plunderers.  To  augmer^t  the  confti- 
uioii   and  to  divert  the  resistance  of  the  inha^Jftants  the  Im- 

Ejrialists  had,  in  the  commenceta^t  of  thp^  assault,  isred  the 
wn  in  several  places.     Tl^  liviiid  risip;'   rapidly,  spread  the 
flames,  till  the  blaze  became  tmiv^^^^.    Fe&,rful,  indeed, 
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was  the  tumult  amid  clouds  of  smoke,  heaps  of  dead  bodies, 
the  clash  of  swords,  the  crash  of  falling  ruins,  and  streams 
of  blood.  The  atmosphere  glowed;  and  the  intolerable 
heat  forced  at  last  even  the  murderers  to  take  refuge  in  their 
camp.  In  less  than  twelve  hours,  this  strong,  populous,  and 
flourishing  city,  one  of  the  finest  in  Germany,  was  reduced 
to  ashes,  witji  the  exception  of  two  churches  and  a  few 
houses.  The  Administrator,  Christian  William,  after  receiv- 
ing several  wounds,  was  taken  prisoner,  with  three  of  the 
burgomasters;  most  of  the  officers  and  magistrates  had  al- 
ready met  an  enviable  death.  The  avarice  of  the  officers 
had  saved  400  of  the  richest  citizens,  in  the  hope  of 
extorting  from  them  an  exorbitant  ransom.  But  this  hu- 
manity was  confined  to  the  officers  of  the  League,  whom  the 
ruthless  barbarity  of  the  Imperialists  caused  to  be  regarded 
as  guardian  angels. 

Scarcely  had  the  fury  of  the  flames  abated,  when  the  Im- 
perialists returned  to  renew  the  pillage  amid  the  ruins  and 
ashes  of  the  town.  Many  were  suffocated  by  the  smoke ; 
many  found  rich  booty  in  the  cellars,  where  the  citizens  had 
concealed  their  more  valuable  effects.  On  the  13th  of  May, 
Tilly  himself  appeared  in  the  town,  after  the  streets  had 
been  cleared  of  ashes  and  dead  bodies.  Horrible  and  revolt- 
ing to  humanity  was  the  scene  that  presented  itself.  The 
living  crawling  from  under  the  dead,  children  wandering 
about  with  he£*t-rending  cries,  calling  for  their  parents ;  and 
infants  still  sucking  the  breasts  of  their  lifeless  mothers. 
More  than  6,000  bodies  were  thrown  into  the  Elbe  to  clear 
the  streets ;  a  much  greater  number  had  been  consumed  by 
the  flames.  The  whole  number  of  the  slain  was  reckoned  at 
not  less  than  30,000. 

The  entrance  of  the  general,  which  took  place  on  the  14th, 
put  a  stop  to  the  plunder,  and  saved  the  few  who  had  hither- 
to contrived  to  escape.  About  a  thousand  people  were  taken 
out  of  the  cathedral,  where  they  had  remained  three  days  and 
two  night9,  without  food,  and  in  momentary  fear  of  death. 
Tilly  promised  them  quarter,  and  commanded  bread  to  be 
distributed  amatig  them.  The  next  day,  a  solemn  mass  was 
performed  in  the  cathedral,  and  Te  Deum  sung  amidst  the 
discharge  of  artilW^-  The  imperial  general  rode  through 
the  streets,  that  he  migi:^  ^  ^^^®»  ^  ^  eyewitness,  to  inform 
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his  master  that  no  such  conquest  had  been  made  since  the 
destruction  of  Troj  and  Jerusalem.  Nor  was  this  an  exag- 
geration, whether  we  consider  the  greatness,  importance,  and 
prosperity  of  the  city  razed,  or  the  fury  of  its  ravagers. 

In  Germany,  the  tidings  of  the  dreadful  fate  of  Magdeburg 
caused  triumphant  joy  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  while  it  spread 
terror  and  consternation  among  the  Protestants.  Loudly  and 
generally  they  complained  against  the  king  of  Sweden,  who, 
with  so  strong  a  force,  and  in  the  very  neighbourhood,  had  left 
an  allied  city  to  its  fate.  Even  the  most  reasonable  deemed 
his  inaction  inexplicable ;  and  lest  he  should  lose  irretrievably 
the  good  will  of  the  people,  for  whose  deliverance  he  had  en- 
gaged in  this  war,  Gustavus  was  under  the  necessity  of  publish- 
ing to  the  world  a  justification  of  his  own  conduct. 

He  had  attacked,  and  on  the  16th  April,  carried  Lands- 
berg,  when  he  was  apprised  of  the  danger  of  Magdeburg.  He 
resolved  immediately  to  march  to  the  relief  of  that  town  ;  and 
he  moved  with  all  his  cavalry,  and  ten  regiments  of  infantry 
towards  the  Spree.  But  the  position  which  he  held  in  Ger- 
many, made  it  necessary  that  he  should  not  move  forward 
without  securing  his  rear.  In  traversing  a  country  where  he 
was  surrounded  by  suspicious  friends  and  dangerous  enemies^ 
and  where  a  single  premature  movement  might  cut  off  his 
communication  with  Ids  own  kingdom,  the  utmost  vigilance 
and  caution  were  necessary.  The  Elector  of  Brandenburg  had 
already  opened  the  fortress  of  Custrin  to  the  flying  Imperial- 
ists, and  closed  the  gates  against  their  pursuers.  .  If  now  Gus- 
tavus should  fail  in  his  attack  upon  Tilly,  the  Elector  might 
again  open  his  fortresses  to  the  Imperialists,  and  the  king, 
with  an  enemy  both  in  front  and  rear,  would  be  irrecoverably 
lost.  In  order  to  prevent  this  contingency,  he  demanded 
that  the  Elector  should  allow  him  to  hold  the  fortresses  of 
Custrin  and  Spandau,  till  the  siege  of  Magdeburg  should  be 
raised. 

Nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  than  this  demand.  The 
services  which  Gustavus  had  lately  rendered  the  Elector,  by 
expelling  the  Imperialists  from  Brandenburg,  claimed  his 
gratitude,  while  the  past  conduct  of  the  Swedes  in  Germany 
entitled  them  to  confldence.  But  by  the  sun*ender  of  his 
fortresses,  the  Elector  would  in  some  measure  make  the  King 
of  Sweden  master  of  his  country ;  besides  that,  by  such  a  step, 
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he  must  at  once  break  with  the  Emperor,  and  expose  his  States 
to  his  future  vengeance.  The  Elector's  struggle  with  himself  was 
long  and  violent,  but  pusillanimity  and  self-interest  for  awhile 
prevailed.  Unmoved  by  the  fate  of  Magdeburg,  cold  in  the 
cause  of  religion  and  the  liberties  of  Germany,  he  saw  no- 
thing but  his  own  danger ;  and  this  anxiety  was  greatly  stimu- 
lated by  his  minister  Von  Schwartzenbui^,  who  was  secretly 
in  the  pay  of  Austria.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Swedish  troops 
approached  Berlin,  and  the  king  took  up  his  residence  with 
the  Elector.  When  he  witnessed  the  timorous  hesitation  of 
that  prince,  he  could  not  restrain  his  indignation :  "  My  road 
is  to  Ma^deburff,"  said  he ;  "  not  for  my  own  advantage,  but 
for  that  of  the  rrotestant  religion.  If  no  one  will  stand  by 
me  I  shall  immediately  retreat,  conclude  a  peace  with  the 
Emperor,  and  return  to  Stockholm.  I  am  convinced  that 
Ferdinand  will  readily  grant  me  whatever  conditions  I  may 
require.  But  if  Magdeburg  is  once  lost,  and  the  Emperor 
relieved  from  all  fear  of  me,  then  it  is  for  you  to  look  to  your- 
selves and  the  consequences."  This  timely  threat,  and  per- 
haps, too,  the  aspect  of  the  Swedish  army,  which  was  strong 
enough  to  obtam  by  force  what  was  refused  to  entreaty, 
brought  at  last  the  Elector  to  his  senses,  and  Spandau  was 
•delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes. 

The  king  had  now  two  routes  to  Magdeburg ;  one  west- 
ward led  through  an  exhausted  country,  and  filled  with  the 
enemy's  troops,  who  might  dispute  with  him  the  passage 
of  the  Elbe ;  tiie  other  more  to  the  southward,  by  Dessau  and 
Wittenberg,  where  bridges  were  to  be  found  for  crossing  the 
Elbe,  and  where  supplies  could  easily  be  drawn  from  Saxony. 
But  he  could  not  avail  himself  of  the  latter  without  the  coxk* 
«ent  of  the  Elector,  whom  Gustavus  had  good  reason  to 
-distrust.  Before  setting  out  on  his  march,  therefore  he 
demanded  from  that  prince  a  free  passage  and  liberty  for  pur- 
chasing provisions  for  his  troops.  His  application  was  refused, 
and  no  remonstrances  could  prevail  on  the  Elector  to  abandon 
his  system  of  neutrality.  While  the  point  was  still  in  dispute, 
the  news  of  the  dreadful  fate  of  Magdeburg  arrived. 

Tilly  announced  its  fall  to  the  Protestant  princes  in  the 
tone  of  a  conqueror,  and  lost  no  time  in  making  the  most  of 
the  general  consternation.  The  influence  of  the  Emperor, 
which  had  sensibly  declined  during  the  rapid  progress  of 
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Oostavus,  after  tbis  decisiTe  blow  rose  higher  than  ever ;  aoS 
tbe  change  was  speedily  Tisible  in  the  imperious  tone  he 
adopted  towards  the  Protestant  states.  The  decrees  of  the 
Confederation  of  Leipzig  were  annulled  by  a  proclamation* 
the  Conv^itioii  itse]f  suppressed  by  an  imperial  decree,  and 
aJl  the  re&actory  states  tlureatened  with  the  fate  of  Magdebura, 
As  the  executor  of  this  imperial  mandate,  Tilly  immediateq^ 
ordered  troops  to  march  against  the  Bishop  of  Bremen,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Confederacy,  and  had  himself  enlisted 
soldiers.  The  terrified  bishop  immediately  gave  up  his  forces 
to  Tilly,  and  signed  the  revocation  of  the  acts  of  the  Con- 
federation.  An  imperial  army,  which  had  lately  returned 
horn  Italy,  imder  the  command  of  Count  Furstenberg,  acted 
kk  the  same  manner  towards  the  Administrator  of  Wirtembei^. 
The  duke  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Edict  of  Restitution, 
and  all  the  decrees  of  the  Emperor,  and  even  to  pay  a  monthly 
subsidy  of  100,000  dollars,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  imperiid 
troops.  Similar  burdens  were  inflicted  upon  Ulm  and  Nurem- 
berg, and  the  entire  circles  of  Franoonia  and  Swabia.  The 
hand  of  the  Emperor  was  stretched  in  terror  over  all  Germany. 
The  sudden  preponderance,  more  in  appearance,  perhaps,  than 
in  reality,  which  he  had  obtained  by  this  blow,  earned  him 
beyond  the  bounds  even  of  the  moderation  which  he  had 
hi&erto  observed,  and  misled  him  into  hasty  and  violent 
measures,  which  at  last  turned  the  wavering  resolution  of  the 
Oerman  princes  in  favour  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Injurious 
as  4he  immediate  consequences  of  the  fall  of  Magdeburg  were 
to  the  Protestant  cause,  its.  remoter  effects  were  most  advan- 
tageous. The  past  surprise  made  way  for  active  resentment, 
despair  infipirea  courage,  and  the  German  freedom  rose,  like 
A  phcenix,  m>m  the  ashes  of  Magdeburg. 

Among  the  princes  of  the  Leipzig  Confederation,  the  Elector 
ef  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  were  the  most  power- 
ful; and,  until  they  were  disarmed,  the  universal  authority 
of  the  Emperor  was  unconfirmed.  Against  the  Landgrave, 
therefore,  Tilly  first  directed  his  attack,  and  marched  straight 
from  Magdeburg  into  Thuringia.  During  this  march,  the  ter- 
ritories of  Saxe  Ernest  and  Schwartzburg  were  laid  waste, 
and  Frankenbausen  plundered  before  the  very  eyes  of  Tilly, 
and  laid  in  ashes  with  impunity.  The  unfortunate  peasant 
paid  dear  for  his  master's  attachment  to  the  interests  of 
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Sweden.  Erfurt,  the  key  of  Saxony  and  Franconia,  was 
threatened  with  a  siege,  but  redeemed  itself  by  a  voluntary 
contribution  of  money  and  provisions.  From  thence,  Tilly 
despatched  his  emissaries  to  the  Landgrave,  demanding  of 
him  the  immediate  disbanding  of  his  army,  a  renunciation 
of  the  league  of  Leipzig,  the  reception  of  imperial  garrisons 
into  his  territories  and  fortresses,  with  the  necessary  contribu- 
tions, and  the  declaration  of  friendship  or  hostility.  Such  was 
the  treatment  which  a  prince  of  the  Empire  was  compelled  to 
submit  to  from  a  servant  of  the  Emperor.  But  these  extra- 
vagant demands  acquired  a  formidable  weight  from  the  power 
which  supported  them ;  and  the  dreadful  fate  of  Magdeburg, 
still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  Landgrave,  tended  still 
farther  to  enforce  them.  Admirable,  therefore,  was  the  in- 
trepidity of  the  Landgrave *s  answer:  "To  admit  foreign 
troops  into  his  capital  and  fortresses,  the  Landgrave  is  not 
disposed ;  his  troops  he  requires  for  his  own  puiposes ;  as  for 
an  attack,  he  can  defend  himself.  If  General  Tilly  wants 
money  or  provisions,  let  him  go  to  Munich,  where  there  is 
plenty  of  both."  The  irruption  of  two  bodies  of  imperial 
troops  into  Hesse  Cassel  was  the  immediate  result  of  this 
spirited  reply,  but  the  Landgrave  gave  them  so  warm  a  re- 
ception that  they  could  effect  nothing ;  and  just  as  Tilly  was 
preparing  to  follow  with  his  whole  army,  to  punish  the  unfor- 
tunate counlry  for  the  firmness  of  its  sovereign,  the  move- 
ments of  the  King  of  Sweden  recalled  him  to  another  quarter. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  had  learned  the  fall  of  Magdeburg  with 
deep  regret;  and  the  demand  now  made  by  the  Elector, 
George  William,  in  terms  of  their  agreement,  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Spandau,  greatly  increased  this  feeling.  The  loss  of 
Magdeburg  had  rather  augmented  than  lessened  the  reasons 
which  made  the  possession  of  this  fortress  so  desirable ;  and 
the  nearer  became  the  necessity  of  a  decisive  battle  between 
himself  and  Tilly,  the  more  unwilling  he  felt  to  abandon  the 
only  place  which,  in  the  event  of  a  defeat,  could  ensure  him  a 
refuge.  After  a  vain  endeavour,  by  entreaties  and  repre- 
sentations, to  bring  over  the  Elector  to  his  views,  whose  cold- 
ness and  lukewarmness  daily  increased,  he  gave  orders  to  his 
general  to  evacuate  Spandau,  but  at  the  same  time  declared  to 
the  Elector  that  he  would  henceforth  regard  him  as  an  enemy. 

To  give  weight  to  this  declaration,  he  appeared  with  his 
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whole  force  before  Berlin.  "  I  will  not  be  worse  treated  than 
the  imperial  generals/'  was  his  reply  to  the  ambassadors  whom 
the  bewildered  Elector  despatched  to  his  camp.  **  Yonr  master 
has  received  them  into  his  territories,  furnished  them  with  all 
necessary  supplies,  ceded  to  them  every  place  which  they  re- 
quired, and  yet,  by  all  these  concessions,  he  could  not  prevail 
upon  them  to  treat  his  subjects  with  common  humanity.  All 
that  I  require  of  him  is  security,  a  moderate  sum  of  money,  and 
provisions  for  my  troops ;  in  return,  I  promise  to  protect  his 
country,  and  to  keep  Uie  war  at  a  distance  from  him.  On 
these  points,  however,  I  must  insist;  and  my  brother,  the 
Elector,  must  instantly  determine  to  have  me  as  a  friend,  or 
to  see  his  capital  plundered."  This  decisive  tone  produced  a 
due  impression ;  and  the  cannon  pointed  against  the  town  put 
an  end  to  the  doubts  of  George  William.  In  a  few  days,  a 
treaty  was  signed,  by  which  the  Elector  engaged  to  furnish  a 
monthly  subsidy  of  BO, 000  dollars,  to  leave  Spandau  in  the 
king's  hands,  and  to  open  Custrin  at  all  times  to  the  Swedish 
troops.  This  now  open  alliance  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg 
with  the  Swedes,  exdted  no  less  displeasure  at  Vienna,  than 
did  formerly  the  similar  procedure  of  the  Duke  of  Pomerania ; 
but  the  changed  fortune  which  now  attended  his  arms,  obliged 
the  Emperor  to  confine  his  resentment  to  words. 

The  king's  satisfaction,  on  this  favourable  event,  was  in- 
creased by  the  agreeable  intelligence  that  Griefswald,  the  only 
fortress  which  the  Imperialists  still  held  in  Pomerania,  had 
'  surrendered,  and  that  the  whole  country  was  now  free  of  the 
enemy.  He  appeared  once  more  in  this  duchy,  and  was 
gratified  at  the  sight  of  the  general  joy  which  he  had  caused 
to  the  people.  A  year  had  elapsed  since  Gustavus  first  en- 
tered Germany,  and  this  event  was  now  celebrated  by  .all 
Pomerania  as  a  national  festival.  Shortly  before,  the  Czar 
of  Moscow  had  sent  ambassadors  to  congratulate  him,  to 
renew  his  alliance,  and  even  to  offer  him  troops.  He  had 
great  reason  to  rejoice  at  the  friendly  disposition  of  Russia,  as 
it  was  indispensable  to  his  interests  that  Sweden  itself  should 
remain  undisturbed  by  any  dangerous  neighbour  during  the 
war  in  which  he  himself  was  engaged.  Soon  after,  his  queen, 
Maria  Eleonora,  landed  in  Pomerania,  with  a  reinforcement 
of  8000  Swedes ;  and  the  arrival  of  6000  English,  under  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton,  requires  more  particular  notice,  because 
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Hob  is  all  that  histiOty  mentions  of  the  English  dunng  tho 
Thirty  Years'  War. 

Daring  Tilly's  expedition  into  Thuringia,  Pappenheim  com* 
manded  in  Magdehuig ;  hut  was  unable  to  prevent  the  Swedes 
fieom  crossing  the  Elbe  at  various  points,  routing  some  im- 
perial detachments,  and  seizing  several  posts.  He  himself, 
luarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  anxiously 
leealled  Tilly,  and  prevailed  upon  mm  to  return  by  rapid 
narches  to  Magdebuig.  Tilly  encamped  on  this  side  of  the 
liver  at  Wolmerstadt;  Gustavus  on  the  same  side,  near 
Werben,  not  fieur  from  the  confluence  of  the  Havel  and  the 
Elbe.  His  very  arrival  portended  no  good  to  Tilly.  The 
Swedes  routed  tiiree  of  his  regiments,  which  were  posted  in 
Tillages  at  some  distance  from  tiie  main  body,  carried  off  half 
&eir  ba^age,  and  burned  the  remainder.  Tilly  in  vain  ad- 
tanced  within  cannon  shot  of  the  king's  camp,  and  offered 
him  battle.  Gustavus,  weaker  by  one*half  than  his  adversary, 
prudently  declined  it ;  and  his  position  was  too  strong  for  an 
attack.  Nothing  more  ensued  but  a  distant  cannonade,  and  a 
lew  skirmishes,  in  which  the  Swedes  had  invariably  the  ad- 
tantage.  In  his  retreat  to  Wolmerstadt,  .Tilly's  army  was 
weakened  by  numerous  desertions.  Fortune  seemed  to  have 
forsaken  him  since  the  carnage  of  Magdebuig. 

The  King  of  Sweden,  on  tihe  contrary,  was  followed  hj  un- 
interrupted success.  While  he  himself  was  encamped  in 
Werben,  the  whole  of  Meckleuburg,  with  the  exception  of  a 
lew  towns,  was  ccmquered  by  his  General  Tott  and  the 
Duke  Adolphus  Frederick ;  and  he  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of 
instating  both  dukes  in  their  dominions.  He  proceeded  in 
person  to  Gustrow,  where  the  reinstatement  was  solemnly  to 
take  place,  to  give  additional  dignity  to  the  ceremony  by  his 
presence.  The  two  dukes,  with  their  deliverer  between  them* 
and  attended  by  a  splendid  train  of  princes,  made  a  public 
entry  into  the  city,  which  the  joy  of  their  subjects  converted 
mto  an  affecting  solemnity.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Werben* 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Gassel  appeared  in  his  camp,  to  con« 
ftiude  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance ;  the  first  sovereign 
prince  in  Oermany,  who  voluntarily  aod  openly  declared 
ft^nst  Uie  Bmperor,  though  not  wholly  uninfluenced  by 
strong  motives.  The  Landgrave  bound  himself  to  act  against 
the  king's  enemies  as  his  own,  to  open  to  him  his  towns  and 
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tenitaiy,  and  to  furnish  his  army  mth  provisions  and  neces- 
saries. The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  himself  his 
ally  and  protector;  and  engaged  to  conclude  no  peace  with  the 
Emperor  without  first  obtaining  for  the  Landgrave  a  full  re- 
dress of  grieyanees.  Both  parties  honourably  performed  their 
agreement.  Hesse  Cassel  adhered  to  the  Swedish  alliance 
during  the  whole  of  this  tedious  war ;  and  at  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  had  no  reason  to  regret  the  friendship  of 
Sweden.  * 

Tilly,  from  whom  this  bold  step  on  the  part  of  the  Land- 
graye  was  not  long  concealed,  despatched  Count  Fugger  with 
several  regiments  against  him ;  and  at  the  same  time  endea- 
voured to  excite  his  subjects  to  rebellion  by  inflammatory  let- 
ters. But  these  made  as  little  impression  as  his  troops, 
which  subsequently  failed  him  so  decidedly  at  the  battle  of 
Breitenfield.  The  Estates  of  Hesse  could  not  for  a  moment 
hesitate  between  their  oppressor  and  their  protector. 

But  the  imperial  general  was  far  more  disturbed  by  the 
equivocal  conduct  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who,  in  de£lance  of 
the  imperial  prohibition,  continued  his  preparations,  and  ad- 
hered to  the  oonfederation  of  Leipzig.  At  this  conjuncture, 
when  the  proximity  of  the  King  of  Sweden  made  a  decisive 
battle  ere  long  ineyatable,  it  appeared  extremely  dangerous  to 
lesAre  Saxony  in  arms,  and  ready  in  a  moment  to  declare  for 
^e;enemy.  Tilly  had  just  received  a  reinforcement  of  26,000 
veteran  troops  under  Furstenberg,  and,  confident  in  his 
strength,  he  hoped  either  to  disarm  the  Elector  by  the  mere 
tejgmr  of  his  arrival,  or  at  least  to  conquer  him  with  little  dif- 
ficulty. Before  quitting  his  camp  at  Wolmerstadt,  he  com- 
manded the  Elector,  by  a  special  messenger,  to  open  his  terri- 
tories to  the  imperial  troops ;  either  to  disband  his  own,  or  to 
join  them  to  the  imperial  army ;  and  to  assist,  in  conjunction 
with  himself,  in  driving  the  King  of  Sweden  out  of  Germany. 
WhiJe  he  reminded  him  that,  of  all  the  German  states,  Saxony 
had  hitherto  been  most  respected,  he  threatened  it,  in  case  of 
refusa\  with  this  most  destructive  ravages. 

But  Tilly  had  chosen  an  unfavourable  momait  for  so  im- 
perious a  requisition.  The  ill-treatment  of  his  religious  and 
political  confederates,  the  destruction  of  Magdebui^,  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  Imperialists  in  Lusatia,  all  combined  to  incense 
the  Elector  against  the  Emperor.    The  approach,  too,  of  Gus- 
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tJAYus  Adolphiis,  (however  slender  his  claims  were  to  the  pro- 
tection of  that  prince,)  tended  to  fortify  his  resolution.  He 
accordingly  forbade  the  quartering  of  the  imperial  soldiers 
in  his  territories,  and  announced  his  firm  determination  to 
persist  in  his  warlike  preparations.  However  surprised  he 
should  be,  he  added,  "  to  see  an  imperial  army  on  its  march 
against  his  territories,  when  that  army  had  enough  to  do  in  . 
watching  the  operations  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  nevertheless 
he  did  not  expect,  instead  of  the  promised  and  well 
merited  rewards,  to  be  repaid  with  ingratitude  and  the 
ruin  of  his  country.  To  Tilly's  deputies,  who  were  enter- 
tained in  a  princely  style,  he  gave  a  still  plainer  answer 
on  the  occasion.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  **  I  perceive  that 
the  Saxon  confectionery,  which  has  been  so  long  kept  back, 
is  at  length  to  be  set  upon  the  table.  But  as  it  is  usual 
to  mix  with  it  nuts  and  garnish  of  all  kinds,  take  careof  your 
teeth." 

Tilly  instantly  broke  up  his  camp,  and,  with  the  most  fright- 
ful devastation,  advanced  upon  Halle;  from  this  place  he 
renewed  his  demands  on  the  Elector,  in  a  tone  still  more  ur- 
gent and  threatening.  The  previous  policy  of  this  prince, 
both  from  his  own  inclination,  and  the  persuasions  of  his  cor- 
rupt minister,  had  been  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Em- 
peror, even  at  the  expense  of  his  own  sacred  obligations,  and 
but  very  little  tact  had  hitherto  kept  him  inactive.  All  this 
but  renders  more  astonishing  the  infatuation  of  the  Emperor 
or  his  minister,  in  abandoning,  at  so  critical  a  moment, 
the  policy  they  had  hitherto  adopted,  and  by  extreme  mea- 
sures, incensing  a  prince  so  easily  led.  Was  this  the  very 
object  which  Tilly  had  in  view?  Was  it  his  purpose  to 
convert  an  equivocal  friend  into  an  open  enemy,  and  thus  to 
relieve  himself  from  the  necessity  of  that  indulgence  in  the. 
treatment  of  this  prince,  which  tie  secret  instructions  of  the 
Emperor  had  hitherto  imposed  upon  him  ?  Or  was  it  the 
Emperor's  wish,  by  driving  the  Elector  to  open  hostilities,  to 
get  quit  of  his  obligations  to  him,  and  so  cleverly  to  break  off 
at  once  the  difficulty  of  a  reckoning  ?  In  either  case,  we  must 
be  equally  surprised  at  the  daring  presumption  of  Tilly,  who 
hesitated  not,  in  presence  of  one  formidable  enemy,  to  pro- 
voke another ;  and  at  his  negligence  in  permitting,  without 
opposition,  the  union  of  the  two. 
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■  The  Saxon  Elector,  rendered  desperate  by  the  entrance  of 
Tilly  into  his  territories,  threw  himself,  though  not  without  a 
yiolent  struggle,  under  the  protection  of  Sweden. 

Immediately  after  dismissing  Tilly^s  first  embassy,  he  had 
despatched  his  field-marshal  Amheur  in  all  haste  to  the  camp 
of  Gustavus,  to  solicit  the  prompt  assistance  of  that  monarch 
whom  he  had  so  long  neglected.  The  king  concealed  the  in- 
ward satisfaction  he  felt  at  this  long  wished  for  result.  "  1 
am  sorry  for  the  Elector,"  said  he,  with  dissembled  coldness, 
to  the  ambassador ;  **  had  he  heeded  my  repeated  remonstrances, 
his  coimtiy  would  never  have  seen  the  face  of  an  enemy,  and 
Magdeburg  would  not  have  fallen.  Now,  when  necessity 
leaves  him  no  alternative,  he  has  recourse  to  my  assistance. 
But  tell  him,  that  I  cannot,  for  the  sake  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  ruin  my  own  cause,  and  that  of  my  confederates. 
What  pledge  have  I  for  the  sincerity  of  a  prince  whose  minis- 
ter is  in  the  pay  of  Austria,  and  who  will  abandon  me  as  soon 
as  the  Emperor  flatters  him,  and  withdraws  his  troops  from 
his  frontiers  ?  Tilly,  it  is  true,  has  received  a  strong  rein- 
forcement; but  this  shall  not  prevent  me  from  meeting  him 
with  confidence,  as  soon  as  I  have  covered  my  rear." 

The  Saxon  minister  could  make  no  other  reply  to  these 
reproaches,  than  that  it  was  best  to  bury  the  past  in  oblivion. 

He  pressed  the  king  to  name  the  conditions,  on  which  he 
would  afford  assistance  to  Saxony,  and  offered  to  guarantee 
their  acceptance.  **  I  require,"  said  Gustavus, "  that  the  Elect- 
or shall  cede  to  me  the  fortress  of  Wittenberg,  deliver  to  me 
his  eldest  sons  as  hostages,  furnish  my  troops  with  three 
months'  pay,  and  deliver  up  to  me  the  traitors  among  his  mi- 
nistry," 

"Not  Wittenberg  alone,"  said  the  Elector,  when  he  received 
this  answer,  and  hurried  bagk  his  minister  to  the  Swedish 
camp,  "  not  Wittenberg  alone,  but  Torgau,  and  all  Saxony, 
shall  be  open  to  him ;  my  whole  family  shall  be  his  hostages ; 
and  if  that  is  insufficient,  I  will  place  myself  in  his  hands. 
Return  and  inform  him  I  am  ready  to  deliver  to  him  any  trai- 
tors he  shall  name,  to  furnish  his  army  with  the  money  he  re- 
quires, and  to  venture  my  life  and  fortune  in  the  good  cause. 

The  king  had  only  desired  to  test  the  sincerity  of  the  Elector's 
new  sentiments.  Convinced  of  it,  he  now  retracted  these  harsh 
demands.   "  The  distrust,"  said  he, "  which  was  shown  to  myself 
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^en  advancmg  to  the  relief  of  Mi^eburg,  bad  naturally  ex- 
cited mine;  the  Elector's  present  confidence  demands  a  return 
I  am  satisfied,  provided  he  grants  my  army  one  month's  pay, 
and  even  for  this  advance  I  hope  to  indemnify  him." 

Immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  the  king 
crossed  the  Elbe,  and  next  day  joined  the  Saxons.  Instead 
of  preventing  this  junction,  Tilly  had  advanced  against  Leip- 
zig, which  he  summoned  to  receive  an  imperial  garrison.  la 
hopes  of  speedy  relief,  Hans  Von  der  Pforta,  the  command- 
ant, made  preparations  for  his  defence,  and  laid  the  suburb 
towards  Halle  in  ashes.  But  the  ill  condition  of  the  fortifi- 
cations made  resistance  vain,  and  on  the  second  day  the  gates 
were  opened.  Tilly  had  fixed  his  head  quarters  in  the  house 
of  a  grave-di^er,  the  only  one  still  standing  in  the  suburb  of 
Halle :  here  he  signed  the  capitulation,  and  here,  too,  he 
arranged  his  attack  on  the  Bang  of  Sweden.  Tilly  grew 
pale  at  the  representation  of  the  deaths  head  and  cross  banes» 
with  which  the  proprietor  had  decorated  his  house ;  and,  con- 
trary to  all  expectation,  Leipzig  experienced  moderate  treat- 
men'. 

Meanwhile,  a  council  of  war  was  held  at  Torgau,  between 
the  King  of  Sweden  and  liie  Elector  of  Saxony,  at  which  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg  was  also  present  The  resolution 
which  should  now  be  adapted,  was  to  decide  irrevocably  the 
fate  of  Germany  and  the  Protestant  religion,  the  happiness 
of  nations  and  the  destiny  of  their  princes.  The  anxiety  of 
suspense  which,  before  every  decisive  resolve,  oppress^  even 
the  hearts  of  heroes,  appeared  now  for  a  moment  to  oversh^xlow 
the  great  mind  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  "  If  we  decide  updn 
battle,*'  said  he,  "  the  stake  will  be  nothing  less  than  a  crown 
and  twb  electorates.  Fortune  is  changeable,  and  the  inscrut- 
able decrees  of  Heaven  may,  for  our  £dns,  give  tiie  Tictory  to 
our  enemies.  Mj  kingdom,  it  is  true,  even  after  the  loss  of 
my  life  and  my  army,  would  still  have  a  hope  left.  Far  re- 
moved from  the  scene  of  action,  defended  by  a  powerful  fleet* 
a  well-guarded  frontier,  and  a  warlike  population,  it  would  at 
least  be  safe  from  the  worst  consequences  of  a  defeat.  But 
what  chances  of  escape  are  there  for  you,  with  an  enemy  so 
close  at  hand  ?  "  Gustavus  Adolphus  displayed  the  modest  dif- 
fidence of  a  hero,  whom  an  overweening  belief  of  his  own 
strength  did  not  blind  to  the  greatness  of  his  danger ;  John 


George,  Uie  confideBce  of  aweok  man,  who  knows  Uiat  he  has 
ft  hero  by  bis  side.  Impatient  to  rid  hia  territories  as  soon 
as  possible  of  the  oppressive  presence  of  two  armies,  ha 
bnmed  for  a  battle,  in  which  he  had  no  former  laorels  to  lose. 
He  was  ready  to  mai'ch  with  hia  Saxons  alone  against  Leip- 
Eig,  and  attack  Tilly.  At  last  Qustavna  acoeded  to  his  opin- 
ion; and  it  was  resolved  that  tiie  attack  should  be  mada 
without  delay,  before  the  arrival  of  the  reinforoemraita,  Mdiioh 
were  on  their  way,  under  Altringer  and  Tiefantnch.  Tba 
united  Swedish  and  Saxon  armies  now  crossed  the  MuUa, 
while  the  Elector  returned  homeward. 

Early  on  the  niinming  of  the  7th  September,  1631,  tha 
beatile  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other.  Tilly,  wlio,  since 
be  had  neglected  the  opportoni^  of  oTerpowenng  the  Saxona 
before  their  union  with  the  Swedes,  was  disposed  to  await  tha 
arrival  of  the  reinforcements,  had  taken  up  a  strong  and  ad- 
vantageouB  position  not  &r  from  Leipzig,  where  he  expected 
he  should  be  able  to  avoid  the  battle.  But  the  impetuoailj 
of  Pappenheim  obliged  him,  as  soon  as  the  enemy  were  ia 
motion,  to  alter  his  plans,  a&d  to  move  to  the  left,  in  the  di- 
rvction  of  the  hills  which  run  from  the  village  of  Wahrea 
towtu^ls  Lindenthal.  At  the  foot  of  tlteae  heights,  bis  army 
was  drawn  up  jn  a  ungle  line,  and  his  artille^  placed  upon 
the  heights  behind,  from  which  it  could  sweep  me  whole  ex- 
tensive plain  of  Breitenfeld.  The  Swedish  and  Saxon  amjr 
adranoed  in  two  columns,  having  to  pass  the  Lober  near  Po- 
detwitz,  in  Tilly's  front. 

To  defend  the  passage  of  this  rivulet,  Pappenheim  ad- 
vanced at  the  head  of  SOOO  cuirassiers,  litongh  aft«r  great  ib- 
iKOtanoe  on  the  part  of  Tilly,  and  with  express  orders  not  to 
commence  a  battle.  But,  in  disobedience  to  this  command, 
Pappenheim  attacked  the  vanguard  of  the  Swedes,  and  after 
a  bnef  struggle  was  driven  to  retreat.  To  chedi  the  progreea 
of  the  enemy,  he  set  fire  to  Podelwitz,  which,  however,  did  not 
prevent  tiie  two  columns  from  advancing  and  forming  in  order 
of  battle.. 

On  the  right,  the  Swedes  drew  up  in  a  double  line,  the  in^ 
fantry  in  the  centre,  divided  into  suiJi  small  battalions  as 
could  be  easily  and  rapidly  manceuvred  without  breaking  their 
order;  the  cavalry  upon  their  vrings,  divided  in  the  same 
manner  into  smdl  squadrons,  interspersed  with  bodies  of 
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musqueteers,  so  as  both  to  give  an  appearance  of  greater 
numerical  force,  and  to  annoy  the  enemy's  horse.  Colonel 
Teufel  commanded  the  centre,  Gnstavus  Horn  the  left,  while 
the  right  was  led  bv  the  king  in  person,  opposed  to  Count 
Pappenheim. 

On  the  left,  the  Saxons  formed  at  a  considerable  distejice 
from  the  Swedes, — ^by  the  advice  of  Gustavus,  which  was  jus- 
tified by  the  event.  The  order  of  battle  had  been  arranged 
between  the  Elector  and  his  field-marshal,  and  the  king  was 
content  with  merely  signifying  his  approval.  He  was  anxious 
apparently  to  separate  the  Swedish  prowess  from  that  of  the 
Saxons,  and  fortune  did  not  confound  them. 

The  enemy  was  drawn  up  under  the  heights  towards  the 
west,  in  one  immense  line,  long  enough  to  outflank  the  Swed- 
ish army, — the  infantry  being  divided  in  large  battalions,  the 
cavalry  in  equally  unwieldy  squadrons.  The  artillery  being 
on  the  heights  behind,  the  range  of  its  fire  was  over  the  heads 
of  his  men.  From  this  position  of  his  artillery,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  Tilly's  purpose  was  to  await  rather  than  to  attack 
the  enemy ;  since  this  arrangement  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  do  so  without  exposing  his  men  to  the  fire  of  his 
own  cannons.  Tilly  himself  comm9nded  the  centre,  Count 
Furstenberg  tlie  right  wing,  and  Pappenheim  the  left.  The 
united  troops  of  the  Emperor  and  the  League  on  this  day  did 
not  amount  to  84,000  or  35,000  men ;  the  Swedes  and  Saxons 
were  about  the  same  number.  But  had  a  million  been  con- 
fronted with  a  million  it  could  only  have  rendered  the  action 
more  bloody,  certainly  not  more  important  and  decisive. 
For  this  day  Gustavus  had  crossed  the  Baltic,  to  court  dan- 
ger in  a  distant  country,  and  expose  bis  crown  and  life  to  the 
caprice  of  fortune.  The  two  greatest  generals  of  the  time, 
both  hitherto  invincible,  were  now  to  be  matched  against  each 
other  in  a  contest  which  both  had  long  avoided  ;  and  on  this 
field  of  battle  the  hitherto  imtamished  laurels  of  one  leader 
must  droop  for  ever.  The  two  parties  in  Germany  had  beheld 
the  approach  of  this  day  with  fear  and  trembling;  and  the 
whole  age  awaited  with  deep  anxiety  its  issue,  and  posterity 
was  either  to  bless  or  deplore  it  for  ever. 

Tilly's  usual  intrepidity  and  resolution  seemed  to  forsake 
him  on  this  eventful  day.  He  had  formed  no  regular  plan 
for  giving  battle  to  the  King,  and  he  displayed  as  little  firm- 
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ness  in  avoiding  it.  Contrary  to  his  o^wn  judgment,  Pappen- 
heim  had  forced  him  to  action.  Doubts  YfYnch.  he  had  never 
before  felt,  struggled  in  his  bosom;  gloomy  forebodings 
clouded  his  ever-open  brow ;  the  shade  of  Magdeburg  seemed 
to  hover  over  him. 

A  cannonade  of  two  hours  commenced  the  battle ;  the 
wind,  which  was  from  the  west,  blew  thick  clouds  of  smoke 
and  dust  from  the  newly-pfoughed  and  parched  fields  into  the 
faces  of  the  Swedes.  This  compelled  the  king  insensibly  to 
wheel  northwards,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  this  move- 
ment was  executed  left  no  time  to  the  enemy  to  prevent  it. 

Tilly  at  last  left  his  heights,  and  began  the  first  attack 
upon  the  Swedes;  but  to  avoid  their  hot  fire,  he  filed  off 
towards  the  right,  and  fell  upon  the  Saxons  with  such  impe- 
tuosity that  their  line  was  broken,  and  the  whole  army  thrown 
into  confusion.  The  Elector  himself  retired  to  EUenburg, 
though  a  few  regiments  still  maintained  their  ground  upon 
the  field,  and  by  a  bold  stand  saved  the  honour  of  Saxony. 
Scarcely  had  the  confusion  began  ere  the  Groats  commenced 
plundering,  and  messengers  were  despatched  to  Munich  and 
Vienna  with  the  news  of  the  victory. 

Fappenheim  had  thrown  himself  with  the  whole  force  of 
his  cavalry  upon  the  right  wing  of  the  Swedes,  but  withctut 
being  able  to  make  it  waver.  The  king  commanded  here  in 
person,  and  under  him  General  Banner.  Seven  times  did 
Pappenheim  renew  the  attack,  aad  seven  times  was  he  re* 
pulsed.  He  fled  at  last  with  great  loss,  and  abandoned  the 
field  to  his  conqueror. 

In  the  mean  time,  Tilly,  having  routed  the  remainder  of 
the  Saxons,  attacked  with  his  victorious  troops  the  left  wing 
of  the  Swedes.  To  this  wing  the  king,  as  soon  as  he  per- 
ceived that  the  Saxons  were  thrown  into  disorder,  had,  with  a 
ready  foresight,  detached  a  reinforcement  of  three  regiments 
to  cover  its  flank,  which  the  flight  of  the  Saxons  had  left  ex- 
posed. Gustavus  Horn,  who  commanded  here,  showed  the 
enemy's  cuirassiers  a  spirited  resistance,  which  the  infantry, 
interspersed  among  the  squadrons  of  horse,  materially  as- 
sisted. The  enemy  were  already  beginning  to  relax  the  vi- 
gour of  their  attack,  when  Gustavus  Adolphus  appeared  to  ter- 
minate the  contest  The  left  wing  of  me  Imperialists  had 
been  routed ;  and  the  king's  division,  having  no  longer  auy 
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enemy  to  oppose,  could  now  turn  their  arms  wliereYer  it  would 
be  to  the  most  advantage.  Wheeling,  therefore,  with  his  right 
wing  and  main  body  to  the  left,  he  attacked  the  heights  cm 
which  the  enemy's  artillery  was  planted.  Gaining  po8Be»> 
sion  of  them  in  a  short  time,  he  turned  upon  the  enemy  the 
full  fire  of  their  own  cannon. 

The  play  of  artillery  upon  the^  flank,  and  the  te^ble  on- 
slaught of  the  Swedes  in  fronts  threw  this  hitherto  invincible 
army  into  confusion.  A  sudden  retreat  was  the  only  course 
left  to  Tilly,  but  even  this  was  to  be  made  through  the  midst 
of  the  enemy.  The  whole  army  was  in  disorder,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  four  re^ments  of  veteran  soldiers,  who  never  as  yet 
had  fled  from  the  field,  and  were  resolved  not  to  do  so  now. 
Closing  their  ranks,  they  broke  through  the  thickest  of  the 
victorious  army,  and  gained  a  small  thicket,  where  they  op- 
posed a  new  front  to  the  Swedes,  and  maintained  their  resistr 
ance  till  nighty  when  their  number  was  reduced  to  six  hun- 
dred men.  With  them  fled  the  wreck  of  Tilly's  army,  and  the 
battle  was  decided. 

Amid  the  dead  and  the  wounded,  Gustavus  Adolphus  threw 
himself  on  his  knees ;  and  the  first  joy  of  his  victory  gushed 
forth  in  fervent  prayer.  He  ordered  his  cavalry  to  pursue 
the  enemy  as  long  as  the  darkness  of  the  night  would  permit, 
The  pealing  of  the  alarm-bells  set  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
neighbouring  villages  in  motion,  and  utterly  lost  was  the  un- 
happy fugitive  who  fell  into  their  hands.  The  king  encamped 
with  the  rest  of  his  army  between  the  field  of  battle  and 
Leipzig,  as  it  was  impossible  to  attack  the  town  the  same 
night.  Seven  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  killed  in  the 
field,  and  more  than  5,000  either  wounded  or  taken  prisoners. 
Their  whole  artillery  and  camp  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Swedes,  and  more  than  a  hundred  standards  and  colours  were 
taken.  Of  the  Saxons  about  2,000  had  fallen,  while  the  loss 
of  the  Swedes  did  not  exceed  700.  The  rout  of  the  Imperialists 
was  so  complete,  that  Tilly,  on  his  retreat  to  Halle  and  Halber- 
stadt,  could  not  rally  above  600  men,  or  Pappenheim  more 
than  1,400 — ^so  rapidly  was  this  formidable  army  dispersed, 
which  so  lately  was  the  tenx)r  of  Italy  and  Germany. 

Tilly  himself  owed  his  escape  merely  to  chance.  Exhausted 
bv  his  wounds,  he  still  refused  to  surrender  to  a  Swedish 
captain  of  horse,  who  summtoed  him  to  yield ;  but  who,  when 
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he  ims  on  the  point  of  putting  bim  to  death,  was  himself 
stretched  on  the  ground  by  a  timely  pistol-shot.  But  more 
grievous  than  danger  or  wounds  was  the  pain  of  surviving  his 
reputation,  and  of  losing  in  a  single  day  the  fruits  of  a  long 
life.  All  former  victories  were  as  nothing,  since  he  had  feiiled 
in  gaining  the  one  that  should  have  crowned  them  all. 
Nothing  remained  of  all  his  past  exploits,  hut  the  general  exe- 
cration which  had  followed  them.  From  this  period,  he  never 
recovered  his  cheerfulness  or  his  good  fortune.  Even  his  last 
consolation,  the  hope  of  revenge,  was  denied  to  him,  by  the 
express  command  of  the  Emperor  not  to  risk  a  decisive 
battle. 

The  disgrace  of  this  day  is  to  be  ascribed  principally  to 
three  mistakes ;  his  planting  the  cannon  on  the  hills  behind 
him,  his  afterwards  abandoning  these  heights,  and  his  allow- 
ing the  enemy,  without  opposition,  to  form  in  order  of  battle. 
But  how  easily  might  those  mistakes  have  been  rectified,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  cool  presence  of  mind  and  superior  genius 
of  his  adversary ! 

Tilly  fled  from  Halle  to  Halberstadt,  where  he  scarcely 
allowed  time  for  the  cure  of  his  wounds,  before  he  hurried 
towarcb  the  Weser  to  recruit  his  force  by  the  imperial  garri- 
sons in  Lower  Saxony. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony  had  not  failed,  after  the  danger  was 
over,  to  appear  in  Gustavus's  camp.  The  king  thanked  him 
fer  having  advised  a  battle ;  and  the  Elefctor,  charmed  at  his 
friendly  reception,  promised  him,  in  the  first  transports  of  joy, 
thlB  Roman  crown.  Gustavus  set  out  next  day  for  Merseburg, 
leaving  the  Elector  to  recover  Leipzig.  Five  thousand  Impe- 
rialists, who  had  collected  together  after  the  defeat,  and  whom 
he  met  on  his  march,  were  either  cut  in  pieces  or  taken 
prisoners,  of  whom  again  the  greater  part  entered  into  his 
service.  Merseburg  quickly  surrendered  ;  Halle  was  soon 
after  taken,  whither  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  after  making  him- 
self master  of  Leipzig,  repaired  to  meet  the  king,  and  to  con- 
cert their  future  plan  of  operations. 

The  victory  was  gained,  but  only  a  prudent  use  of  it  could 
render  it  decisive.  The  imperial  armies  were  totally  ixjuted, 
Saxony  free  from  tl*  enemy,  and  Tilly  had  retired  into 
Brunswick.  To  have  followed  him  thither  would  have  been 
to  renew  the  war  in  Lower  Saxony,  which  had  scarcely  re- 
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covered  from  the  ravages  of  the  last.  It  was  therefore  deter- 
mined to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country,  which,  open 
and  defenceless  as  far  as  Vienna,  invited  attack.  On  their 
right,  they  might  fall  upon  the  territories  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  princes,  or  penetrate,  on  the  left,  into  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  Austria,  and  make  the  Emperor  tremble  in  his 
palace.  Both  plans  were  resolved  on ;  and  the  question  that 
now  remained  was  to  assign  its  respective  parts.  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  had  little  resist- 
ance to  apprehend  in  his  progress  from  Leipzig  to  Prague, 
Vienna,  jand  Presburg.  As  to  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Austria, 
and  Hungary,  they  had  been  stripped  of  their  defenders, 
while  the  oppressed  Protestants  in  these  countries  were  ripe 
for  a  revolt.  Ferdinand  was  no  longer  secure  in  his  capit(d  ; 
Vienna,  on  the  first  terror  of  surprise,  would  at  once  open  its 
gates.  The  loss  of  his  territories  would  deprive  the  enemy 
of  the  resources  by  which  alone  the  war  could  be  maintained ; 
and  Ferdinand  would,  in  all  probability,  gladly  accede,  on  the 
hardest  conditions,  to  a  peace  which  would  remove  a  formidable 
enemy  from  the  heart  of  his  dominions.  This  bold  plan  of 
operations  was  flattering  to  a  conqueror,  and  success  perhaps 
might  have  justified  it.  But  Gustavus  Adolphus,  as  prudent 
as  he  was  brave,  and  more  a  statesman  tlmn  a  conqueror, 
rejected  it,  because  he  had  a  higher  end  in  view,  and  would 
not  trust  the  issue  either  to  bravery  or  good  fortune  alone. 

By  marching  towards  Bohemia,  Franconia  and  the  Upper 
Ehine  would  be  left  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  But  Tilly  had 
already  begun  to  recruit  his  shattered  army  from  the  garrisons 
in  Lower  Saxony,  and  was  likely  to  be  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  force  upon  the  Weser,  and  to  lose  no  time  in 
marching  against  the  enemy.  To  so  experienced  a  general,  it 
would  not  do  to  oppose  an  Amheim,  of  whose  military  skill 
the  battle  of  Leipzig  had  afforded  but  equivocal  proof;  and 
of  what  avail  would  be  the  rapid  and  brilliant  career  of  the 
king  in  Bohemia  and  Austria,  if  Tilly  should  recover  his  su- 
periority in  the  Empire,  animating  the  courage  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  disarming,  by  a  new  series  of  victories,  the 
allies  and  confederates  of  the  king?  What  would  he  gain  by 
expelling  the  Emperor  from  his  hereditary  dominions,  if  Tilly 
succeeded  in  conquering  for  that  Emperor  the  rest  of  Germany  ? 
Could  he  hope  to  reduce  the  Emperor  more  than  had  been 
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done,  twelve  years  before,  hj  the  insurrection  of  Bohemia, 
which  had  failed  to  shake  Ihe  firmness  or  exhaust  the  re- 
sources of  that  prince,  and  from  which  he  had  risen  more 
formidable  than  ever? 

Less  brilliant,  but  more  solid,  were  the  advantages  which, 
he  had  to  expect  from  an  incursion  into  the  territories  of  the 
League.  In  this  quarter,  his  appearance  in  arms  would  be 
decisive.  At  this  very  conjuncture,  the  princes  were  assem- 
bled in  a  Diet  at  Frankfort,  to  deliberate  upon  the  Edict 
of  Restitution,  where  Ferdinand  employed  all  his  artful 
policy  to  persuade  the  intimidated  Protestants  to  accede  to 
a  speedy  aad  disadvantageous  arrangement.  The  advance 
of  ^eir  protector  could  done  encourage  them  to  a  bold  re- 
sistance, and  disappoint  the  Emperor's  designs.  Gustavus 
Adolphus  hoped,  by  his  presence,  to  unite  the  discontented 
princes,  or  by  the  terror  of  his  arms  to  detach  them  from  the 
Emperor's  party.  Here,  in  the  centre  of  Germany,  he  could 
paJyse  J^es  of  the  imperial  power,  which,  ^thout  the 
aid  of  the  League,  must  soon  fall — ^here,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  France,  he  could  watch  the  movements  of  a  suspicious  ally ; 
and  however  important  to  his  secret  views  it  was  to  cultivate 
the  friendship  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  electors,  he  saw  the 
necessity  of  making  himself  first  of  all  master  of  their  fate,  in 
order  to  establish,  by  his  magnanimous  forbearance,  a  claim 
to  their  gratitude. 

He  accordingly  chose  the  route  to  Franconia  and  the  Hhine ; 
and  left  the  conquest  of  Bohemia  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 


BOOK  III. 


The  glorious  battle  of  Leipzig  effected  a  great  change  in  the 
conduct  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  as  well  as  in  the  opinion  which 
both  friends  and  foes  entertained  of  him.  Successfully  had  he 
confronted  the  greatest  general  of  the  age,  and  had  matched 
the  strength  of  his  tactics  and  the  courage  of  his  Swedes 
against  the  elite  of  the  imperial  army,  the  most  experienced 
troops  in  Europe.  From  this  moment  he  felt  a  firm  confi- 
dence in  his  own  powers — self-confidence  has  always  been  the 
parent  of  great  actions.  In  all  his  subsequent  operations  more. 
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boldness  and  deeiaieii  are  obsezrable;  greater  detenniiiatioii» 
eren  amidst  the  most  ao&Tourable  oiicumstances,  a  more  loftj 
tone  towards  his  airerBaries,  a  more  dignified  befiriug  towards 
his  allies,  and  even  in  his  clemency,  something  of  the  £oirbear- 
ance  of  a  oonfaeior.    His  natural  oonrage  was  &rther  height- 
ened hy  the  pious  ardour  of  his  imagination.    He  saw  in  his 
own  qaose  that  of  heaven,  and  in  the  defeat  of  Tilly  beheld 
the  decisive  intetferenoe  of  Providence  against  his  enemies, 
and  in  himself  the  instrument  of  divine  vengeance.    Leaving 
his  crown  and  his  country  far  behind,  he  advanced  on  the 
wings  of  viotoiy  into  the  heart  of  Germany,  which  for  cen- 
turies had  seen  no  foreign  conqueror  within  its  bosom.     The 
warlike  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  the  vigilance  of  its  numerous 
princes,  ^e  artful  confedemtion  of  its  states,  the  number  of 
its  strong  castles,  its  many  and  broad  rivers,  had  long  re- 
strained the  ambition  of  its  neighbours;  and  frequently  as 
its  extensive  frontier  had  been  attacked,  its  interior  had 
been  free  from  hostile  invasion.    The  Empire  had  hitherto 
ei^oyed  the  equivocal  privilege  of  being  its  own  enemy, 
though  invincible  from  v^ithout.    Even  now,  it  was  merely  the 
disunion  of  its  members,  and  the  intolerance  of  religious  zeal, 
that  paved  the  way  for  the  Swedish  invader.     The  bond  of 
union  between  the  states,  which  alone  had  rendered  the 
Empire  invincible,  was  now  dissolved ;  and  Gustavus  derived 
from  Germany  itself  the  power  by  which  he  subdued  it.   With 
ais  much  courage  as  prudence,  he  availed  himself  of  all  that 
the  favourable  moment  afiforded ;  and  equally  at  home  in  the 
cabinet  and  the  field,  he  tore  asunder  the  web  of  the  artful 
policy,  with  as  much  ease,  as  he  shattered  walls  with  the 
thunder  of  his  cannon.     Uninterruptedly  he  pursued  his  con- 
quests from  one  end  of  Germany  to  the  other,  without  breaking 
the  line  of  posts  which  commanded  a  secure  retreat  at  any 
moment;  and  whether  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhiue,  or  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Lech,  alike  TnaintAfning  his  communicatLon  with 
his  hereditaiy  dominions. 

The  consternation  of  the  Emperor  and  the  League  at  Tilly^a 
defeat  at  Leipzig,  was  scarcely  greater  than  the  surprise  and 
embarrassment  a£  the  allies  of  the  Eing  of  Sweden  at  his  un- 
expected success.  It  was  beyond  both  their  expectations  and 
their  wishes.  Annihilated  in  a  moment  was  that  formidable 
army  which,  while  it  cheoked  his  progress  and  set  bounds  ta 
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luB  afiftbition,  rendered  him  in  flome  maasure  dependent  on 
themael^M.  He  now  stood  in  the  heart  of  Crermany,  alone^ 
withoat  a  riTal  or  irithont  an  adversaiy  who  was  a  match  for 
him.  Nodiing  could  stop  his  progress,  or  check  his  preten- 
sions, if  the  intoxication  of  success  should  tempt  him  to  abase 
his  Tiotory.  If  formerly  they  had  dreaded  the  Emperor's 
irresistiMe  power,  th^e  was  no  less  cause  now  to  fear  erery 
thing  for  the  Empire,  from  the  violence  of  a  foreign  con* 
faeror,  and  for  the  Catholic  Church,  from  the  religious  zeal 
^a  Pnotestanit  long.  The  distrust  and  jealousy  oi  some  of 
the  eomhined  powers,  which  a  stronger  fear  of  ^e  Emperor 
had  Hm*  a  time  repressed,  now  reyived;  and  scarcely  had 
Ghastavus  Adolj^^ms  merited,  by  his  courage  and  success,  their 
ccmfid^gice,  when  they  began  covertly  to  circumvent  all  his 
plans.  Through  a  continual  struggle  with  the  arts  of  ene- 
mies, and  the  distrust  of  Ins  own  allies,  must  his  yietories 
henceforth  be  won;  yet  resolution,  penetration,  and  pra- 
denoe  made  their  way  through  all  impediments.  But  while 
his  Buooess  excited  the  jealousy  of  his  more  powerful  aUdes, 
France  and  Saxony,  it  gave  courage  to  the  weaker,  and  em- 
boldened them  openly  to  declare  their  sentiments  and  j<Hn 
his  party.  Those  who  could  neither  vie  with  Grustavus 
Adolphus  in  importance,  nor  suffer  from  his  ambition,  ex- 
pected -die  more  from  the  magnanimity  of  their  powerful  aJUy, 
who  emitted  them  wil^  the  spoils  of  their  enemies,  and  pro- 
tected them  against  the  oppression  of  their  stronger  neigh- 
bours. His  strength  covered  their  weakness,  and,  inccmsider* 
able  in  themselves,  they  acquired  weight  and  influence  from 
their  union  with  the  Swedish  hero.  This  was  the  case  with 
most  of  the  free  cities,  and  particularly  with  the  weaker  Pro- 
testant states.  It  was  these  that  introduced  the  king  into 
the  heart  of  Germany ;  these  covered  lus  rear,  supplied  his 
trocms  witii  necessaries,  received  them  into  their  fortresses, 
while  they  exposed  their  own  lives  in  his  battles.  His  pru- 
dent regard  to  their  national  pride,  his  popular  deportm^it, 
some  Imlliant  acts  of  justice,  and  his  respect  for  the  laws, 
were  so  many  ties  by  which  he  bound  the  German  Protest- 
ants to  his  cause;  while  the  ciying  atrocities  of  the  Im- 
perialists, the  Spaniards,  and  the  troops  of  Lorraine,  powerfully 
contributed  to  set  his  own  conduct  and  that  of  his  army  in  a 
favourable  light. 
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If  Gustavus  Adolphus  owed  his  success  chiefly  to  his  own 
genius,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  owned,  he  was  greatly 
favoured  by  fortune  and  by  circumstances.  Two  great  ad- 
vantages gave  him  a  decided  superiority  over  the  enemy. 
While  he  removed  the  scene  of  war  into  the  lands  of  the 
League,  drew  their  youth  as  recruits,  enriched  himself  with 
booty,  and  used  the  revenues  of  their  fugitive  princes  as  his 
own,  he  at  once  took  from  the  enemy  the  means  of  effectual 
resistance,  and  maintained  an  expensive  war  vdth  little  cost 
to  himself.  And,  moreover,  while  his  opponents,  the  princes 
of  the  League,  divided  among  themselves,  and  governed  by  dif- 
ferent and  often  conflicting  interests,  acted  without  unanimityi 
and  therefore  without  energy ;  while  their  generals  were  defi- 
tient  in  authority,  their  troops  in  obedience,  the  operations 
of  their  scattered  armies  vdthout  concert;  while  the  gene- 
ral was  separated  from  the  lawgiver  and  the  statesman; 
these  several  functions  were  united  in  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
the  only  source  from  which  authority  flowed,  the  sole  object 
to  which  the  eye  of  the  warrior  turned ;  the  soul  of  his  party, 
the  inventor  as  well  as  the  executor  of  his  plans.  In  him^ 
therefore,  the  Protestants  had  a  fentre  of  unity  and  harmony, 
which  was  altogether  wanting  to  their  opponents.  No  wonder, 
then,  if  favoured  by  such  advantages,  at  the  head  of  such  an 
army,  with  such  a  genius  to  direct  it,  and  guided  by  such  po- 
litical prudence,  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  irresistible. 

With  the  sword  in  one  hand,  and  mercy  in  the  other,  he 
traversed  Germany  as  a  conqueror,  a  lawgiver,  and  a  judge^ 
in  as  short  a  time  almost  as  the  tourist  of  pleasure.  The 
keys  of  towns  and  fortresses  were  delivered  to  him,  as  if  to 
the  native  sovereign.  No  fortress  was  inaccessible;  no  river 
checked  his  victorious  career.  He  conquered  by  the  very 
terror  of  his  name.  The  Swedish  standards  were  planted 
along  the  whole  stream  of  the  Maine :  the  Lower  Palatinate 
was  free,  the  troops  of  Spain  and  Lorraine  had  fled  across  the 
Khine  and  the  Moselle.  The  Swedes  and  Hessians  poured 
like  a  torrent  into  the  territories  of  Mentz,  of  Wurtzburg, 
and  Bamberg,  and  three  fugitive  bishops,  at  a  distance  from 
their  sees,  suffered  dearly  for  their  unfortunate  attachment  to 
the  Emperor.  It  was  now  the  turn  for  Maximilian,  the 
leader  of  the  League,  to  feel  in  his  own  dominions  the  mise- 
ries he  had  inflicted  upon  others.     Neither  the  terrible  fate 
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of  his  allies,  nor  the  peaceful  overtures  of  Gustavus,  who,  in 
the  midst  of  conquest,  ever  held  out  the  hand  of  friendship, 
could  conquer  the  obstinacy  of  this  prince.  The  torrent  of 
war  now  poured  into  Bavaria.  Like  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
those  of  the  Lecke  and  the  Donau  were  crowded  with 
Swedish  troops.  Creeping  into  his  fortresses,  the  defeated 
Elector  abandoned  to  the  ravages  of  the  foe  his  dominions, 
hitherto  unscathed  by  war,  and  on  which  the  bigoted  violence 
of  the  Bavarians  seemed  to  invite  retaliation.  Munich  itself 
opened  its  gates  to  the  invincible  monarch,  and  the  fugitive 
Palatine,  Frederick  V.,  in  the  forsaken  residence  of  his  rival, 
consoled  himself  for  a  time  for  the  loss  of  his  dominions. 

While  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  extending  his  conquests  in 
ihe  south,  his  generals  and  allies  were  gaining  similar  tri 
imiphs  in  the  other  provinces.  Lower  Saxony  shook  off  the 
yoke  of  Austria,  the  enemy  abandoned  Mecklenburg,  and  the 
imperial  garrisons  retired  from  the  banks  of  the  Weser  and 
the  Elbe.  In  Westphalia  and  the  Upper  Rhine,  William, 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  rendered  himself  formidable ;  the  Duke 
of  Weimar  in  Thuringia,  and  the  French  in  the  Electorate  of 
Treves ;  while  to  the  eastward  the  whole  kingdom  of  Bohe- 
mia was  conquered  by  the  Saxons.  The  Turks  were  preparing 
to  attack  Hungary,  and  in  the  heart  of  Austria  a  dangerous 
insurrection  was  threatened.  In  vain  did  the  Emperor  look 
around  to  the  courts  of  Europe  for  support ;  in  vain  did  he 
summon  the  Spaniards  to  his  assistance,  for  the  bravery  of 
the  Flemings  afforded  them  ample  employment  beyond  the 
Rhine;  in  vain  did  he  call  upon  the  Roman  court  and  the 
whole  church  to  come  to  his  rescue.  The  offended  Pope 
sported,  in  pompous  processions  and  idle  anathemas,  with  the 
embarrassments  of  Ferdinand,  and  instead  of  the  desired  sub 
sidy  he  was  shown  the  devastation  of  Mantua. 

On  all  sides  of  his  extensive  monarchy  hostile  arms  sur- 
rounded him.  With  the  states  of  jthe  League,  now  overrun 
by  the  enemy,  those  ramparts  were  thrown  down,  behind  which 
Austria  had  so  long  defended  herself,  and  the  embers  of  war 
were  now  smouldering  upon  her  unguarded  frontiers.  His 
most  zealous  allies  were  disarmed ;  Maximilian  of  Bavaria, 
his  firmest  support,  was  scarce  able  to  defend  himself.  His 
armies,  weakened  by  desertion  and  repeated  defeat,  and 
dispirited  by  continued  misfortunes,  had  unlearnt,  under 
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beaten  generab,  thttt  warlike  impetaositj  which,  as  it  is  the 
oonsequenee,  so  it  is  the  guarantee  of  success.  The  danger 
was  extreme,  and  extraorcUnaiy  means  alone  could  raise  the 
imperial  power  from  the  degradation  into  which  it  was  fallen. 
The  most  urgent  want  was  that  of  a  genend ;  and  the  orHtj 
036  firom  whom  he  could  hope  for  the  revival  of  his'fbmier 
flplendoor,  had  heen  removed  from  his  cmnmand  bjan  en- 
tioas  cabal.  So  low  had  the  Emperor  now  falkn,  that  he 
was  forced  to  make  the  most  humiliating  proposals  to  his  in- 
jured subject  and  servsmt,  and  meanly  to  press  tqpon  the 
imperioas  Duke  of  Friedland  the  acceptance  of  tiie  powers 
which  no  less  meanly  had  been  taken  from  him.  A  new 
spirit  began  from  this  moment  to  animate  the  expiring  body 
of  Austria ;  and  a  sudden  change  in  the  aspect  of  afGEmre  be^ 
spoke  the  firm  hand  which  guided  them.  To  the  absolnte 
King  of  Sweden,  a  genexal  equally  absolute  was  now  opposed ; 
and  one  victorious  hero  was  confronted  with  another.  Both 
amnios  were  again  to  engage  in  the  doubtful  struggle ;  and 
the  prize  of  victory,  already  a^ost  secured  in  the  hands  of  Ghis- 
tavus  Adolphus,  was  to  be  thie  object  of  another  and  a  severer 
trial.  The  stonn  of  war  gathered  around  Nuremberg ;  be- 
fore its  walls  the  hostile  armies  encamped ;  gazing  on  eadi 
other  vnth  dread  and  respect,  longing  for,  and  yet  shrinking 
from,  the  moment  that  was  to  dose  them  together  in  the 
shock  of  battle.  The  eyes  of  Europe  turned  to  the  seene  in 
curiosity  and  alarm,  while  Nuremberg,  in  dismay,  expected 
soon  to  lend  its  name  to  a  more  decisive  battle  than  iMt  of 
Leipzig.  Suddenly  the  clouds  broke,  and  the  storm  rolled  off 
towards  Fmuconia,  to  burst  upon  the  plains  of  Saxony.  Near 
Lutzen  fell  the  thunder  that  had  menaced  Nuremberg ;  the 
victory,  half  lost,  was  purchased  by  the  death  of  the  king. 
Fortune,  which  had  never  forsaken  him  in  his  lifetime,  favoured 
the  King  of  Sweden  even  in  his  death,  with  the  rare  privilege  of 
falling  in  the  fulness  of  his  gloiy  and  an  untarnished  feune.  By 
a  timely  death,  his  protecting  genius  rescued  him  frc«n  the 
inevitaHe  fate  of  man — ^tlmt  of  forgetting  moderation  in 
the  intoxication  of  success,  and  justice  in  the  plenitude  of 
power.  It  may  be  doubted  whether,  had  he  lived  longer,  he 
would  still  have  deserved  the  tears  which  Germany  shed  over 
his  grave,  or  maintained  his  title  to  the  admiration  with  which 
pO£^hty  regards  him,  as  the  first  and  only  jtut  conqueror 
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tliat  the  ivarld  has  prodneed.  The  untiiQ^ly  &I1  of  their 
groat  leader  seemed  to  thro&tezi  the  ruin  of  his  party ;  but  to 
tiie  Power  which  rules  the  world,  xu>  loss  of  a  single  nma  is 
irreparable.  As  the  hebn  of  war  dropped  from  ti^e  hand  of 
the  faUiDg  hero,  it  was  seized  hj  two  great  statesmen.  Oxen- 
fitiem  and  Bichelien.  Destmy'istill  pursued  its  relentless 
eourse,  and  for  full  sixteen  years  longer  the  flames  of  war 
blazed  over  the  ashes  of  the  long-forgotten  king  and  soldier. 

I  may  now  be  permitted  to  take  a  cursoiy  retrospect  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  in  his  rictorious  career ;  glance  at  the  scene 
in  which  he  alone  was  the  great  actor;  and  then,  when  Austria 
becomes  reduced  to  extremity  by  the  successes  of  the  Swedes, 
aad  by  a  series  of  disasters  is  driven  to  the  most  humiliatiag  and 
desperate  expedients,  to  return  to  the  history  of  the  Emperor. 

As  soon  as  the  plan  of  operations  had  been  concerted  at 
Halle,  between  the  King  of  Sweden  and  the  Klector  of 
Saxony ;  as  soon  as  the  alliance  had  been  concluded  with  the 
neighbouring  princes  of  Weimar  and  Anhalt,  and  preparatioxis 
made  for  the  recovery  of  the  bishopric  of  Magdeburg,  the  king 
began  his  march  into  the  empire.  He  had  here  no  despicable 
foe  to  contend  with.  Within  the  empire,  the  Emperor  was 
still  powerful ;  throughout  Franconia,  Swabia,  and  the  Pala- 
tinate, imperial  garrisons  were  posted,  with  whom  the  posses- 
sion of  every  place  of  importance  must  be  disputed  sword  in 
hand.  On  the  Rhine  he  was  opposed  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
had  overrun  the  territory  of  the  banished  Elector  Palatine, 
seized  all  its  strong  places,  and  would  everywhere  dispute 
with  him  the  passage  over  that  river.  On  his  rear  was  Tilly, 
who  was  £ast  recruiting  his  force,  and  would  soon  be  joined 
by  the  auxiliaries  from  Lorraine*  Eveiy  Papist  presented 
an  inveterate  foe,  while  his  connexion  with  France  did  not 
leave  him  at  liberty  to  act  with  freedom  agaLost  the  Boman 
Catholics.  Gustavus  had  foreseen  all  these  obstacles,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  means  by  which  they  were  to  be  overcome. 
The  strength  of  the  Imperialists  was  broken  and  divided 
among  different  garrisons,  while  he  would  bring  against  them 
one  by  one  his  whole  united  force.  If  he  was  to  be  opposed 
by  the  fiBmaticism  of  the  Eoman  Catholics,  and  the  awe  in 
which  the  lesser  states  regarded  the  Emperor's  power,  he 
might  depend  on  the  active  support  of  the  Protestants,  and 
their  hatred  to  Anstriaa  oppression.    The  ravages  of  the  im- 
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penalist  and  Spanish  troops  also  powerfully  aided  Idm  m 
these  quarters ;  where  the  ill-treated  husbandman  and  citizen 
sighed  alike  for  a  deliverer,  and  where  the  mere  change  ot 
joke  seemed  to  promise  a  relief.  Emissaries  were  despatched 
to  gain  over  to  the  Swedish  side  the  principal  free  cities,  par- 
ticularly Nuremberg  and  Frankfort.  The  first  that  lay  in 
the  king's  march,  and  which  he  could  not  leave  unoccupied 
in  his  rear,  was  Erfurt.  Here  the  Protestant  party  among 
the  citizens  opened  to  him,  without  a  blow,  the  gates  of  the 
town  and  the  citadel.  FroQi  the  inhabitants  of  this,  as  of 
every  important  place  which  afterwards  submitted,  he  exacted 
an  oath  of  allegiance,  while  he  secured  its  possession  by  a 
sufficient  garrison.  To  his  ally,  Duke  William  of  Weimar, 
he  intrusted  the  command  of  an  army  to  be  raised  in  Thu- 
ringia.  He  also  left  his  queen  in  Erfurt,  and  promised  to  in- 
crease its  privileges.  The  Swedish  army  now  crossed  the 
Thuringian  forest  in  two  columns,  by  Gotha  and  Amstadt, 
and  having  delivered,  in  its  march,  the  county  of  Henneberg 
from  the  Imperialists,  formed  a  junction  on  the  third  day  near 
Koenigshofen,  on  the  frontiers  of  Franconia. 

Francis,  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg,  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  Pro- 
testants, and  the  most  zealous  member  of  the  League,  was 
the  first  to  feel  the  indignation  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  A 
few  threats  gained  for  the  Swedes  possession  of  his  fortress 
of  Koenigshofen,  and  with  it  the  key  of  the  whole  province. 
At  the  news  of  this  rapid  conquest,  dismay  seized  all  the  Eo- 
man  Catholic  towns  of  the  circle.  The  Bishops  of  Wurtz- 
burg and  Bamberg  trembled  in  their  castles ;  they  already 
saw  their  sees  tottering,  their  churches  profaned,  and  their 
religion  degraded.  The  malice  of  his  enemies  had  circulated 
the  most  frightful  representations  of  the  persecuting  spirit 
and  the  mode  of  warfare  pursued  by  the  Swedish  king  and 
his  soldiers,  which  neither  me  repeated  assurances  of  the  king, 
nor  the  most  splendid  examples  of  humanity  and  toleration, 
ever  entirely  efiGaced.  Many  feared  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of 
another  what  in  similar  circumstances  they  were  conscious 
of  inflicting  themselves.  Many  of  the  richest  Roman  Catho- 
lics hastened  to  secure  by  flight  their  property,  their  religion, 
and  their  persons,  from  the  sanguinary  fanaticism  of  the 
Swedes.  The  bishop  himself  set  the  example.  In  the  midst 
of  the  alarm,  which  his  bigoted  zeal  had  caused,  he  aban- 
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doned  his  dominions,  and  fled  to  Paris,  to  excite,  if  possible, 
the  French  ministry  against  the  common  enemy  of  religion. 

The  further  progress  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  the  eccle- 
siastical territories  agreed  with  this  brilliant  commencement. 
Schweinfurt,  and  soon  afterwards  Wurtzburg,  abandoned  by 
their  Imperial  garrisons,  surrendered ;  but  Marienberg  he  was 
obliged  to  carry  by  storm.  In  this  place,  which  was  believed 
to  be  impregnable,  the  enemy  had  collected  a  large  store  of 
iprovisions  and  ammunition,  all  of  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Swedes.  The  king  found  a  valuable  prize  in  the 
library  of  the  Jesuits,  which  he  sent  to  Upsal,  while  his  sol- 
diers found  a  still  more  agreeable  one  in  the  prelate's  well- 
filled  cellars ;  his  treasures  the  bishop  had  in  good  time  re- 
moved. The  whole  bishopric  followed  the  example  of  the 
fcapital,  and  submitted  to  the  Swedes.  The  king  compelled 
all  the  bishop's  subjects  to  swear  allegiance  to  himself;  and, 
in  the  absence  of  the  lawful  sovereign,  appointed  a  regency, 
one  half  of  whose  members  were  Protestants.  In  every  Ro- 
man Catholic  tiOwn  which  Gustavus  took,  he  opened  the 
churches  to  the  Protestant  people,  but  without  retaliating  on 
the  Papists  the  cruelties  which  they  had  practised  on  the 
former.  On  such  only  as  sword  in  hand  refused  to  submit, 
were  the  fearful  rights  of  war  enforced ;  and  for  the  occasional 
acts  of  violence  committed  by  a  few  of  the  more  lawless  sol- 
diers, in  the  blind  rage  of  the  first  attack,  their  humane  leader 
is  not  justly  responsible.  Those  who  were  peaceably  disposed, 
or  defenceless,  were  treated  with  mildness.  It  was  a  sacred 
principle  of  Gustavus  to  spare  the  blood  of  his  enemies,  as 
well  as  that  of  his  own  troops. 

On  the  first  news  of  the  Swedish  irruption;  the  Bishop  of 
"Wurtzburg,  without  regarding  the  treaty  which  he  had  en- 
tered into  vdth  the  King  of  Sweden,  had  earnestly  pressed 
the  general  of  the  League  to  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  the 
bishopric.  That  defeated  commander  had,  •  in  the  mean 
time,  collected  on  the  Weser  the  shattered  remnant  of  his 
army,  reinforced  himself  from  the  garrisons  of  Lower  Saxony, 
and  effected  a  junction  in  Hesse  with  Altringer  and  Fugger, 
who  commanded  under  him.  Again  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
siderable force,  Tilly  burned  with  impatience  to  wipe  out  the 
stain  of  his  first  defeat  by  a  splendid  victory.  From  his 
camp  at  Fulda,  whither  he  had  marched  with  his  army,  he 
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^aznestlj  requested  pennission  from  tihe  Duke  of  Bavaxia  to 
giye  battle  to  Gostayus  Adol^us.  But,  in  the  e^ent  of 
Till 7*6  defeat,  the  League  had  no  second  army  to  &11  bock 
upon,  and  Maximilian  ma  too  cautious  to  risk  again  the  fate 
of  his  party  on  a  single  battle.  With  tears  in  his  ejes,  Tillj 
read  the  eommands  of  his  superior,  which  compelled  him  to 
inactivity.  Thus  his  march  to  Franoonia  was  delayed,  and 
Gustavus  Adolphus  gained  time  to  oyemm  the  whole  bishop- 
ric. It  was  in  vain  that  Tilly,  reinforced  at  Aschaffenbuig 
by  a  body  of  13,000  laen  from  Lorraine,  marched  with  an 
overwhelming  fi[>xce  to  the  relief  of  Wurtzburg.  The  town 
and  citadel  were  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Swedes,  and 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria  was  generally  blamed  (and  not  without 
cause,  perhaps)  for  having,  by  his  scruples,  occasioned  the  loss 
of  the  bishopric.  Commanded  to  avoid  a  battle,  Tilly  con- 
tented himself  with  checking  the  £uther  advance  of  the 
enemy ;  but  he  eould  save  only  a  few  of  the  towns  from  the 
impetuosity  of  the  Swedes.  Bsuffled  in  an  attempt  to  reinforce 
the  weak  garrison  of  Hanau,  which  it  was  highly  important 
to  the  Swedes  to  gain,  he  crossed  the  Maine,  neax  Seligen- 
stadt,  and  took  the  direction  of  the  Bergstrasse,  to  protect 
the  Palatinate  from  the  conqueror. 

Tilly,  however,  was  not  the  sole  enemy  whom  Gustavus 
Adolphus  met  in  Franeonia,  and  drove  before  him*  Charles, 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the  time  for 
his  unsteadiness  of  character,  his  vain  projects,  and  his  mis- 
fortunes, ventured  to  raise  a  weak  arm  against  the  Swedish 
hero,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  from  the  Emperor  the  eleo* 
toral  dignity.  Deaf  to  the  suggestions  of  a  rational  policy, 
he  listened  only  to  the  dictates  of  heated  ambition ;  by  sup- 
porting the  Emperor,  he  exaspemted  France,  his  Ibrmidable 
neighbour;  and  in  the  pursuit  of  a  visionary  phantom  in  an- 
other country,  left  undefended  his  own  dominions,  which  were 
instantly  overrun  by  a  French  army.  Austria  willingly  ecur 
ceded  to  him,  as  well  as  to  the  other  princes  of  the  League, 
the  honour  of  being  ruined  in  her  cause.  Intoxicated  with  vain 
hopes,  this  prince  ooUected  a  force  of  17,000  men,  which  he 
proposed  to  lead  in  person  against  the  Swedes.  If  these  troops 
were  deficient  in  discipline  and  courage,  they  were  at  least  at- 
tractive  by  the  splendour  of  their  accoutrements ;  and  however 
sparing  they  were  of  their  prowess  against  the  fae,  they  ware 
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liberal  enough  mth  it  agsdnst  the  defencelesB  eitizenfl  snd 
peasantry,  whom  they  were  summoned  to  defend  against  the 
fararery  and  the  formidable  discipline  of  the  Swedes.  This 
si^endidly  attired  army,  however,  made  no  long  stand.  On 
the  first  advance  of  the  Swedish  cavalry  a  panic  seized  thmm^ 
and  they  were  driven  without  difi&eulty  horn  their  canton- 
noents  inWurtzburg;  the  defeat  of  a  few  regiments  occa- 
sioned a  general  roiU,  and  the  scatteved  lemnant  sought 
a  covert  &om  the  Swedish  valour  in  the  towns  beyond  the 
Bhine.  Loaded  with  shame  and  ridicule,  the  duke  huizied 
home  by  Stcasburg,  too  iortonate  in  escaping,  by  a  submissive 
written  apology,  uba  indignation  of  his  conqueror,  who  had 
first  beaten  him  out  of  the  field,  and  then  called  upon  him 
to  account  for  his  hostilities.  It  is  related  upon  this  occa- 
sion that,  in  a  village  on  the  Bhine,  a  peasant  struck  the 
horse  of  the  duke  as  he  rode  past,  exdaiming,  *'  Haste,  Sir» 
you  nuist  go  quicker  to  escape  the  great  King  of  Sweden! " 

The  example  of  his  neighbours'  mhfiMrtunes  had  taught 
the  Bishop  of  Bamberg  prudence.  To  avert  the  plundering  of 
his  territories,  he  made  offers  of  peace,  though  these  were  in- 
tended only  to  delay  the  king's  course  till  the  arrival  of  as- 
sistance. Gustavus  Adolphus,  too  honourable  himself  to  sus- 
pect dishonesty  in  another,  readily  accepted  the  bishop's  pro- 
posals, and  named  the  conditions  on  which  he  waa  willing  to 
save  his  territories  from  hostile  treatment.  He  was  the  more 
inclined  to  peace,  as  he  had  no  time  to  lose  in  the  conquest  cf 
Bamberg,  and  his  other  designs  called  him  to  the  Bhine. 
The  rapidity  with  which  he  fbUowed  up  these  plans,  cost  him 
the  loss  of  those  pecuniary  supplies  which,  by  a  longer  resi- 
dence in  Franconia,  he  might  easily  have  extorted  from  the 
weak  and  terrified  Inshop.  This  artful'  prelate  broke  off  the 
negotiation  the  instant  the  storm  of  war  passed  away  from 
his  own  territories.  No  sooner  had  Gustavus  marched  on- 
wards than  he  threw  himself  under  the  protection  of  Tilly, 
and  received  the  troops  of  the  Emperor  into  the  very  towns 
and  fortresses,  which  shortly  before  he  had  shown  himself 
ready  to  open  to  the  Swedes.  By  this  stratagem,  however, 
he  only  delayed  for  a  brief  interval  the  ruin  of  his  bishopric. 
A  Swedish  general  who  had  been  left  in  Franconia,  under- 
took to  punish  the  perfidy  of  the  bishop ;  and  the  ecdesias- 
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tical  territory  became  the  seat  of  war,  and  was  ravaged  alike 
by  friends  and  foes. 

The  formidable  presence  of  the  Imperialists  had  hitherto 
been  a  check  upon  the  Franconian  States ;  but  their  retreat, 
and  the  humane  conduct  of  the  Swedish  king,  emboldened 
the  nobility  and  other  inhabitants  of  this  circle  to  declare  in 
his  favour.  Nuremberg  jojrfully  committed  itself  to  his  pro- 
tection; and  the  Franconian  nobles  were  won  to  his  cause  by 
flattering  proclamations,  in  which  he  condescended  to  apologize 
for  his  hostile  appearance  in  their  dominions.  The  fertility 
of  Franconia,  and  the  rigorous  honesty  of  the  Swedish  soldiers 
in  their  dealings  with  the  inhabitants,  brought  abundance  to 
the  camp  of  the  king.  The  high  esteem  which  the  nobility 
of  the  circle  felt  for  Gustavus,  the  respect  and  admiration 
with  which  they  regarded  his  brilliant  exploits,  the  promises 
of  rich  booty  which  the  service  of  this  monarch  held  out, 
greatly  facilitated  the  recruiting  of  his  troops ;  a  step  which  was 
made  necessaiy  by  detaching  so  many  garrisons  from  the 
main  body.  At  the  sound  of  his  drums,  recruits  flocked  to 
his  standard  from  all  quarters. 

-  The  king  had  scarcely  spent  more  time  in  conquering 
Franconia,  than  he  would  have  required  to  cross  it.  He  now 
left  behind  him  Gustavus  Horn,  one  of  his  best  generals, 
with  a  force  of  8,000  men,  to  complete  and  retain  his 
conquest.  He  himself  with  his  main  army,  reinforced  by 
the  late  recruits,  hastened  towards  the  Rhine  in  order  to 
secure  this  frontier  of  the  empire  from  the  Spaniards ;  to 
disarn^the  ecclesiastical  electors,  and  to  obtain  from  their 
fertile  territories  new  resources  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  Following  the  course  of  the  Maine,  he  subjected,  in 
the  course  of  his  march,  Seligenstadt,  Aschaffenburg,  Stein- 
heim,  the  whole  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The 
imperial  garrisons  seldom  awaited  his  approach,  and  never 
attempted  resistance.  In  the  meanwhile  one  of  his  colonels 
had  been  fortunate  enough  to  take  by  surprise  the  to^vn  and 
citadel  of  Hanau,  for  whose  preservation  Tilly  had  shown 
such  anxiety.  Eager  to  be  free  of  the  oppressive  burden  of 
the  Imperialists,  the  Count  of  Hanau  gladly  placed  himself 
under  the  milder  yoke  of  the  King  of  Sweden. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  now  turned  his  whole  attention  to 
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Frankfort,  for  it  was  his  constant  maxim  to  cover  his  reaf 
by  the  friendship  and  possession  of  the  more  important 
towns.    Frankfort  was  among  the  free  cities  which,  even  from 
Saxony,  he  had  endeavonred  to  prepare  for  his  reception; 
and  he  now  called  upon  it,  by  a  simimons  from  Offenbach,  to 
allow  him  a  free  passage,  and  to  admit  a  Swedish  garrison. 
Willingly  would  this  city  have  dispensed  with  the  necessity  of 
choosing  between  the  King  of  Sweden  and  the  Emperor; 
for,  whatever  party  they  might  embrace,  the  inhabitants  had 
a  like  reason  to  fear  for  their  privileges  and  trade.     The  Em« 
peror's  vengeance  would  certainly  fall  heavily  upon  them,  if 
they  were  in  a  hurry  to  submit  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  and 
afterwards  he  shoidd  prove  unable  to  protect  his  adherents 
in  Germany.     But  still  more  ruinous  for  them  would  be  the 
displeasure  of  an  irresistible  conqueror,  who,  with  a  formi- 
dable army,  was  already  before  their  gates,  and  who  might 
punish  their  opposition  by  the  ruin  of  their  commerce  and 
prosperity.      In  vain  did  their  deputies  plead  the  danger 
which  menaced  their  fairs,  their  privileges,  perhaps  their 
constitution  itself,  if,  by  espousing  the  party  of  the  Swedes, 
they  were  to  incur  the  Emperor's  displeasure.     Gustavus 
Adolphus  expressed  to  them  his  astonishment  that,  when  the 
liberties  of  Germany  and  the  Protestant  religion  were  at 
stake,  the  citizens  of  Frankfort  should  talk  of  their  annual 
fairs,  and.  postpone  for  temporal  interests  the  great  cause 
of  their  country  and  their  conscience.    He  had,  he  continued^, 
in  a  menacing  tone,  found  the  keys  of  every  town  and  fortress, 
from  the  Isle  of  Rugen  to  the  Maine,  and  knew  also  where  to 
find  a  key  to  Frankfort ;   the  safety  of  Germany;)  and  the 
freedom  of  the  Protestant  Church,  were,  he  assured  them, 
the  sole  objects  of  his  invasion ;  conscious  of  the  justice  of  his 
cause,  he  was  determined  not  to  allow  any  obstacle  to  impede 
his  progress.     **  The  inhabitants  of  Frankfort,  he  was  well 
aware,  wished  to  stretch  out  only  a  finger  to  him,  but  he  must 
have  the  whole  hand  in  order  to  have  something  to  grasp." 
At  the  head  of  the  army,  he  closely  followed  the  deputies 
as  they  carried  back  his  answer,  and  in  order  of  battle  awaited, 
near  Saxenhausen,  the  decision  of  the  council. 

If  Frankfort  hesitated  to  submit  to  the  Swedes,  it  was 
solely  from  fear  of  the  Emperor ;  their  own  inclinations  did 
not  allow  them  a  moment  to  doubt  between  the  oppressor  of 
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GkrnmDj  and  its  protector.  The  menacing  preparations 
amiclftt  which  Gustaviw  Adolphns  now  compelled  them  to 
decide,  would  lessen  the  guilt  of  their  revolt  in  t^  ejes  of 
the  Emperor,  and  by  an  appearance  of  compuLnon  justify  iJbe 
step  w^ch  thej  willinglj  took.  The  gates  were  tiiezefiHre 
opened  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  who  marched  his  armj 
throngh  this  imperial  town  in  magnifioent  procession,  and 
in  admirable  order.  A  garrison  of  CMM)  men  was  left  in 
Smcenhatasen ;  while  the  king  himself  advanced  the  same 
evening,  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  c^ainst  the  town  of 
Hochst  in  Mentz,  which  surrendered  to  him  before  night. 

While  GmtavuB  was  thus  extendiog  his  conquests  along  the 
Maine,  fortune  crowned  also  the  efforts  of  Im  generals  and 
allies  in  the  north  of  Germany.  Bostock,  Wismar,  and 
Doemits,  the  only  stnmg  places  in  the  Duchy  of  Meek-  ' 
lenhurg  which  still  si^ed  under  the  yoke  of  die  Imperialists, 
were  reeovered  by  their  legitimate  sovereign,  the  Duke  John 
Alb^  under  tiie  Swedish  general,  Achatius  Tott.  In  vain 
did  the  imperial  general.  Wolf  Count  von  Mansfeld,  en* 
deovoor  to  reoQver  from  the  Swedes  the  territories  of  Halbep* 
Btadt,  of  which  they  had  taken  possession  immediately  upon 
tixe  victory  of  Leipzig;  he  was  even  compelled  to  leave 
Magdeburg  itself  in  their  hands.  The  Swedish  general. 
Banner,  who  with  8,000  men  remaLaed  upon  the  Elbe, 
closely  blockaded  liiat  city,  and  had  defeated  several  im- 

Serial  regiments  which  had  been  sent  to  its  relief.  Count 
[ansfeld  defended  it  in  person  with  great  resolution;  but 
his  garrison  being  too  weak  to  oppose  for  any  length  of  time 
the  numerous  force  of  the  besiegers,  he  was  already  about  to 
surrender  on  conditions,  when  Pappenheim  advanced  to  his 
assistanoe,  and  gave  employment  elsewhere  to  the  Swedish 
amis.  Magdeburg,  however,  or  rather  the  wretched  huts 
that  peeped  out  miserably  from  among  the  ruins  of  that 
once  great  town,  was  afterwards  voluntarily  abandoned  by 
the  Imperialists,  and  immediately  taken  possession  of  by 
the  Sweides. 

EvCTL  Lower  Saxony,  encouraged  by  the  progress  of  the 
king,  ventured  to  raise  its  head  from  the  disasters  of  the 
unfortunate  Danish  war.  They  held  a  congress  at  Hamburg, 
and  resolved  upon  raising  three  regiments,  which  they  hoped 
WQoLd  be  sufi&cient  to  free  them  from  the  oppressive  garrisoDs; 
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ol  tiiA  Impeiialifltfl.  The  Bishop  of  B^remen,  a  relation  of 
Gustevoa  Adolphitfi.,  waa  not  coaiBut  even  mih  this;  but 
assembled  troops  of  bis  own,  and  tendlied  the  unfoFtunate 
monks  and  piiests  of  the  neighboaibood,  but  vas  quiddj 
Gompdled  by  the  imperial  general,  Count  Gronsfeld,  to  laj 
down  bis  aians.  Even  Greorge,  Duke  of  Lunenburg,  foimerlj 
a  colonel  in  the  £mperor's  serrioe,  embmoed  the  party  of 
Gustavus,  £or  whom  he  raised  seveoral  regimentSt  and  by 
occupying  the  attention  of  the  Imperialists  in  Lower  Saxony^ 
matanaUy  assisted  him. 

But  more  important  service  was  rendeoed  to  the  king  by 
the  Landgrave  William  of  Hesse  Caaael,  whose  victorious 
arms  struck  with  terror  the  greater  part  of  Westphalia  and 
Lower  Saxony,  the  bishopric  of  Fulda,  and  even  the  Elec- 
torate of  Col<^e.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  immedi- 
ately after  the  condusion  of  the  alliance  between  the  Land- 
grave and  Gustavus  Adolphus  at  Werben,  two  imperial  gene« 
rals,  Eugger  and  Altringer,  were  ordered  by  Tilly  to  march 
into  Hesse,  to  punish  the  Landgrave  for  his  revolt  from  the 
Emperor.  But  this  prince  had  as  fismly  withstood  the  arms 
of  lus  enemies,  as  his  sulyects  had  the  proclamations  of  Tilly 
inciting  them  to  rebellion,  and  the  battle  of  Leipzig  presently 
relieved  him  of  their  presence.  He  availed  himself  of  their 
absence  with  courage  and  resolution ;  in  a  short  time,  Yach 
Mind^i  and  Hoexter  surrendered  to  him,  while  his  rapid 
advance  alarmed  the  bishoprics  of  Fulda,  Paderbom,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  territories  winch  bordered  on  Hesse.  The  ter- 
rified states  hastened  by  a  speedy  submission  to  set  limits  to 
his  progress,  and  by  considerable  contributians  to  purchase  ex- 
emption from  plunder.  After  these  successful  enterprises, 
the  Landgrave  united  his  victorious  army  with  that  of  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus,  and  concerted  with  him  at  Frankfort  their 
future  plan  of  operations. 

In  this  dty,  a  number  of  princes  and  ambassadors  were 
assembled  to  congratulate  Gustavus  on  his  success,  and^ther 
to  conciliate  his  favour  or. to  appease  his  indignation.  Among 
them  was  the  fugitive  King  of  Bohemia,  the  Palatine  Frederick 
v.,  who  had  hastened  from  Holland  to  llirow  himself  into  the 
arms  of  his  avenger  and  protector.  Gustavus  gave  him  the 
unprofitable  honour  of  greeting  him  as  a  crowned  head,  and 
endeavoured,  by  a  respectful  sympathy,  to  soften  his  sense  of 
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his  misfortunes.  But  great  as  the  advantages  were,  which 
Frederick  had  promised  himself  from  the  power  and  good 
fortune  of  his  protector ;  and  high  as  were  the  expectations 
he  had  built  on  his  justice  and  magnanimity,  the  chance  of 
this  unfortunate  prince's  reinstatement  in  his  kingdom  was  as  - 
distant  as  ever.  The  inactivity  and  contradictory  politics  of 
the  English  court  had  abated  the  zeal  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
and  an  irritability  which  he  could  not  always  repress,  made 
him  on  this  occasion  forget  the  glorious  vocation  of  protector 
of  the  oppressed,  in  which,  on  his  invasion  of  Germany,  he 
had  so  loudlv  announced  himself. 

The  terrors  of  the  king's  irresistible  strength,  and  the 
near  prospect  of  his  vengeance,  had  also  compelled  George, 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  D'Armstadt,  to  a  timely  submission. 
His  connection  with  the  Emperor,  and  his  indifference  to  the 
Protestant  cause,  were  no  secret  to  the  king,  but  he  was  sa- 
tisfied with  laughing  at  so  impotent  an  enemy.  As  the 
Landgrave  knew  his  own  strength  and  the  political  situation 
of  Germany  so  little,  as  to  offer  himself  as  mediator  between 
the  contending  parties,  Gustavus  used  jestingly  to  call  him  the 
peacemaker.  He  was  frequently  heard  to  say,  when  at  play  he 
was  winning  from  the  Landgrave,  "  that  the  money  cuSbrded 
double  satisfaction,  as  it  was  Imperial  coin.''  To  his  af- 
finity with  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  whom  Gustavus  had  cause 
to  treat  with  forbearance,  the  Landgrave  was  indebted  for  the 
favourable  terms  he  obtained  from  the  king,  who  contented 
himself  with  the  surrender  of  his  fortress  of  Russelheim,  and 
his  promise  of  observing  a  strict  neutrality  during  the  war. 
The  Counts  of  Westerwald  and  Wetteran  also  visited  the 
King  in  Frankfort,  to  offer  him  their  assistance  against  the 
Spaniards,  and  to  conclude  an  alliance,  which  was  afterwards 
of  great  service  to  him.  The  town  of  Frankfort  itself  had 
reason  to  rejoice  at  the  presence  of  this  monarch,  who  took 
their  commerce  under  his  protection,  and  by  the  most  effect- 
ual measures  restored  the  fairs,  which  had  been  greatly  inter- 
rupted by  the  W5ir. 

The  Swedish  army  was  now  reinforced  by  ten  thousand 
Hessians,  which  the  Landgrave  of  Casse  commanded.  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus  had  already  invested  Konigstein ;  Kostheim 
and  Fliershain  surrendered  after  a  short  siege ;  he  was  in 
command  of  the  Maine ;  and  transports  were  preparing  with ' 
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all  speed  at  Hoechst  to  cany  his  troops  across  the  Hhine. 
These  preparations  filled  the  Elector  of  Mentz,  Anselm  Casi- 
mir,  ^th  consternation ;  and  he  no  longer  doubted  but  that 
the  storm  of  war  would  next  fall  upon  him.  As  a  partisan  of 
the  Emperor,  and  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
League,  he  could  expect  no  better  treatment  than  his  confe- 
derates, the  Bishops  of  Wurtzburg  and  Bamberg,  had  already 
experienced.  The  situation  of  his  territories  upon  the  Ehine 
made  it  necessary  for  the  enemy  to  secure  them,  while  the 
fertility  afforded  an  irresistible  temptation  to  a  necessitous 
army.  Miscalculating  his  own  strength  and  that  of  his  ad- 
Tersaries,  the  Elector  flattered  himself  that  he  was  able  to  re- 
pel force  by  force,  and  weary  out  the  valour  of  tho  Swedes  by 
the  strengtii  of  his  fortresses.  He  ordered  the  fortifications  of 
his  c{q>ital  to  be  repaired  with  all  diligence,  provided  it  with 
every  necessary  for  sustaining  a  long  siege,  and  received  into 
the  town  a  garrison  of  $2,000  Spaniards,  under  Don  Philip 
de  Sylva.  To  prevent  the  approach  of  the  Swedish  trans- 
ports, he  endeavoured  to  close  the  mouth  of  the  Maine  by 
driving  piles,  and  sinking  large  heaps  of  stones  and  vessels. 
He  himself,  however,  accompanied  by  the  Bishop  of  Worms, 
and  carrying  with  him  his  most  precious  efiects,  took  refuge 
in  Cologne,  and  abandoned  his  capital  and  territories  to  the  ra- 
pacity of  a  tyrannical  garrison.  But  these  preparations,  which 
bespoke  less  of  true  courage  than  of  weak  and  overweening 
ooi^dence,  did  not  prevent  the  Swedes  from  marching  against 
Mentz,  and  making  serious  preparations  for  an  attack  upon 
the  city.  While  one  body  of  their  troops  poured  into  the  Rhein- 
gau,  routed  the.  Spaniards  who  remained  there,  and  levied 
contributions  on  the  inhabitants,  another  laid  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic towns  in  Westerwald  and  Wetteran  under  similar  con- 
tributions. The  main  army  had  encamped  at  Cassel,  oppo- 
site Mentz ;  and  Bemhard,  Duke  of  Weimar,  made  himself 
master  of  the  Mausethurm  and  ihe  Castle  of  Ehrenfels,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Ehine.  Gustavus  was  now  actively  pre- 
paring to  cross  the  river,  and  to  blockade  the  town  on. the 
land  side,  when  the  movements  of  Tilly  in  Franconia  sud- 
denly called  him  from  the  siege,  and  obtained  for  the  Elector 
a  short  repose. 

The  danger  of  Nuremberg,  which,  during  the  absence  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  on  the  Ehine,  Tilly  had  made  a  show  of 
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beflieging,  and,  in  the  event  of  resistance,  thieatened  mill 
the  cruel  £ftte  of  Magdeburg,  occasioned  the  king  suddenly  to 
r^ire  from  before  Menta.  Lest  he  should  expose  himself  a 
aecond  time  to  the  reproaches  of  Germany,  and  the  disgrace 
of  abandoning  a  confederate  city  to  a  ferocious  enemy,  he  has* 
tened  to  its  relief  by  forced  marches.  On  his  animl  at 
Frankfort,  however,  he  heard  of  its  spirited  resistance,  and  of 
the  retreat  of  Tilly,  and  lost  not  a  moment  in  prosecuting  his 
designs  against  Mentz.  Failing  in  an  attempt  to  cross  the 
Bhine  at  Gassel,  under  the  cannon  of  the  besieged,  he  directed 
his  march  towards  the  Bei^trasse,  with  «  view  of  approach- 
ing the  town  from  an  opposite  quarter.  Here  he  quickly 
made  himself  master  of  all  the  places  of  importance,  and  at 
Stockstadt,  between  Gemsheim  and  Oppenheim,  sppeared  a 
second  time  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ehine.  Hie  whole  of  the 
Bergstrasse  was  abandoned  by  the  Spaniards,  who  endeaToured 
obstinately  to  defend  the  other  bank  of  the  river.  For 
this  purpose,  they  had  burned  or  sunk  all  the  vessels  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  arranged  a  fomddable  force  on  the  banks, 
in  case  the  king  should  attempt  the  passage  at  that  place. 

On  this  occasion,  the  king's  impetuosity  exposed  him  to 
great  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  In  or- 
4er  to  reconnoitre  the  opposite  bank,  he  crossed  the  river  in  a 
fimall  boat ;  he  had  scarcely  landed  when  he  was  attadced  by 
a  party  of  Spanish  horse,  £rom  whose  hands  he  only  saved 
himself  by  a  precipitate  retreat.  Having  at  last,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  neighbouring  ffihermen,  succeeded  in  procuring 
a  few  transports,  he  despatched  two  of  them  across  the 
river,  bearing  Count  Brahe  and  800  Swedes.  Scarcely  had 
this  officer  time  to  entrench  himself  on  the  opposite  bank, 
when  he  was  attacked  by  14  squadrons  of  Spanish  dragoons 
and  cuirassiers.  Superior  as  the  enemy  was  in  number. 
Count  Brahe,  with  his  small  force,  bravely  defended  himself, 
and  gained  lime  for  the  king  to  support  him  with  fresh 
troops.  The  Spaniards  at  last  retired  with  the  loss  of  600 
men,  some  taking  refine  in  Oppenheim,  and  others  in 
Mentz.  A  lion  of  marble  on  a  high  pillar,  holding  a  naked 
sword  in  his  paw,  and  a  helmet  on  his  head,  was  erected  se- 
venty years  after  the  event,  to  point  out  to  the  traveller  the 
spot  where  the  immortal  monarch  crossed  the  great  river  of 
Germany. 
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Gustavos  Adolphus  now  conveyed  his  artOlerf  and  Hie 
greater  part  of  his  troops  over  the  river,  and  kid  siege  to  Op- 
penheim,  which,  after  a  hrave  resistance,  was,  on  the  8th  De- 
cember, 1631,  carried  by  storm.  Five  hundred  Spaniards, 
who  had  so  ooorageonsly  defended  the  place,  fell  indiscrimi- 
natelj  a  sacrifice  to  the  fiiry  of  the  Swedes.  The  crossing  of  the 
Ehine  by  Gnstavus  struck  terror  into  the  Spaniards  and  Lor- 
rainers,  who  had  thought  themselves  protected  by  the  river  £nom 
the  vengeance  of  the  Swedes.  Bapid  flight  was  now  their  only 
security ;  evezy  place  incapaUe  of  an  effectoal  defenoe  wss  im- 
mediately abandoned.  After  a  long  train  of  outrages  on  the 
defenceless  citizens,  the  troops  of  Lorraine  evacuated  Worms, 
which,  before  their  departure,  they  treated  with  wanton 
cruelty.  The  Spaniards  hastened  to  shut  themselves  up  in 
Frankenthal,  where  they  hoped  to  defy  the  victorious  aims  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus. 

The  king  lost  no  time  in  prosecatii^  his  deskns  against 
Mentz,  into  which  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  troops  had  thrown 
themselves.  While  he  advanced  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ehine,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Gassel  moved  forward  (»i  the 
other,  reducing  several  strong  places  pn  his  march.  The  be- 
sieged Spaniards,  though  hemmed  in  on  both  sides,  displayed 
at  first  a  bold  determination,  and  threw,  for  several  days,  a 
shower  of  bombs  into  the  Swedish  camp,  which  cost  the  king 
many  of  his  bravest  soldiers.  But  notwithstanding,  the 
Swedes  continually  gained  ground,  and  had  at  last  advanced 
so  close  to  the  ditch  that  they  prepared  seriously  for  storm- 
ing the  place.  The  courage  of  the  besieged  now  began  to 
droop.  They  trembled  before  the  furious  impetuosity  of  the 
Swedish  soldiers,  of  which  Marienberg,  in  Wurtzburg,  had  af- 
forded so  fearfiil  an  example.  The  same  dreadful  fiEite  awaited 
Mentz,  if  taken  by  storm ;  and  the  enemy  might  even  be 
easily  tempted  to  revenge  the  carnage  of  Magdeburg  on  this 
rich  and  magnificent  residence  of  a  Eoman  Catholic  prince. 
To  save  the  town,  rather  than  their  own  lives,  the  Spa- 
nish garrison  capitulated  on  the  fourt|i  day,  and  obtained 
from  the  magnanimity  of  Gustavus  a  safe  conduct  to 
Luxemboui^;  the  greater  part  of  them,  however,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  many  others,  enlisted  in  the  service  of 
Sweden. 

On  the  ISth  December,  1631,  the  king  made  his  entry  into 
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the  conquered  town,  and  fixed  his  quarters  in  the  palace  of 
•the  Elector.  Eighty  pieces  of  cannon  fell  into  his  hands, 
•and  the  citizens  were  obliged  to  redeem  their  property  from 
.pillage,  by  a  payment  of  80,000  florins.  The  benefits  of  this 
redemption  did  not  extend  to  the  Jews  and  the  clergy,  who 
-were  obliged  to  make  large  and  separate  contributions  for 
themselves.  The  library  of  the  Elector  was  seized  by  the 
king  as  his  share,  and  presented  by  him  to  his  chancellor,  Ox- 
enstiem,  who  intended  it  for  the  Academy  of  Westerrah,  but 
-the  vessel  in  which  it  was  shipped  to  Sweden  foundered  at 
-sea. 

After  the  loss  of  Mentz,  misfortune  still  pursued  the  Span- 
iards on  the  Ehine.  Shortly  before  the  capture  of  that  city, 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Oassel  had  taken  Falkenstein  and 
JReifenberg,  and  the  fortress  of  Koningstein  surrendered  to 
the  Hessians.  The  Bhinegrave,  Otto  Louis,  one  of  the  king's 
generals,  defeated  nine  Spanish  squadrons  who  were  on  their 
march  for  Frankenthal,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  most 
important  towns  upon  the  Bhine,  from  Boppart  to  Bacharach. 
'After  the  capture  of  the  fortress  of  Braunfels,  which  was 
effected  by  the  Count  of  Wetterau,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Swedes,  ^e  Spaniards  quickly  lost  every  place  in  Wetterau, 
while  in  the  Palatinate  they  retained  few  places  besides 
Frankenthal.  Landau  and  Kronweisenberg  openly  declared 
for  the  Swedes ;  Spires  offered  troops  for  the  king's  service ; 
Manheim  was  gained  through  the  prudence  of  the  Duke 
Bernard  of  Weimar,  and  the  negligence  of  its  governor,  who, 
for  this  misconduct,  was  tried  before  the  council  of  war,  at 
Heidelberg,  and  beheaded. 

The  king  had  protracted  the  campaign  into  the  depth  of 
winter,  and  the  severity  of  the  season  was  perhaps  one  cause 
of  the  advantage  his  soldiers  gained  over  those  of  the  enemy. 
But  the  exhausted  troops  now  stood  in  need  of  the  repose 
of  winter  quarters,  wluch,  after  the  surrender  of  Mentz, 
Gustavus  assigned  to  them,  in  its  neighbourhood.  He  him- 
self employed  the  interval  of  inactivity  in  the  field,  which  the 
season  of  the  year  enjoined,  in  arranging,  with  his  chancellor, 
the  aflGedrs  of  his  cabinet,  in  treating  for  a  neutrality  with  some 
of  his  enemies,  and  adjusting  some  political  disputes  which 
had  sprung  up  with  a  neighbouring  ally.  He  chose  the  city 
of  Mentz  for  his  winter  quarters,  and  the  settlement  of  these 
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state  affairs,  and  showed  a  greater  partiality  for  this  town,  than 
seemed  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  German  princes, .' 
or  the  shortness  of  his  visit  to  the  Empire.  Not  content  with, 
strongly  fortifying  it,  he  erected  at  the  opposite  angle  which 
the  Maine  forms  with  the  Ehine,  a  new  citadel,  which  was 
named  Gustavusburg  from  its  founder,  but  which  is  better 
known  under  the  title  of  Pfaffenraub  or  Ffaffenzwaug't^. 

While  Gustavus  Adolphus  made  himself  master  of  the 
Bhine,  and  threatened  the  three  neighbouring  electorates  with, 
his  victorious  arms,  his  vigilant  enemies  in  Paris  and  St. 
Germain's  made  use  of  every  artifice  to  deprive  him  of  the 
support  of  France,  and,  if  possible,  to  involve  him  in  a  war 
with  that  power.  By  his  sudden'  and  equivocal  march  to  the 
Bhine,  he  had  surprised  his  friends,  and  j^mished  his  enemies 
^with  the  means  of  exciting  a  distrust  of  his  intentions.  After 
the  conquest  of  Wurtzburg,  and  of  the  greater  part  of 
Franconia,  the  road  into  Bavaria  and  Austria  lay  open  to  him 
through  Bamberg  and  the  Upper  Palatinate ;  and  the  expect- 
ation was  as  general,  as  it  was  natural,  that  he  would  not 
delay  to  attack  the  Emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  in  the 
very  centre  of  their  power,  and,  by  the  reduction  of  his  two. 
principal  enemies,  bring  the  war  immediately  to  an  end.  But 
to  the  surprise  of  both  parties,  Gustavus  left  the  path  which 
general  expectation  had  thus  marked  out  for  him ;  and  instead 
of  advancing  to  the  right,  turned  to  the  left,  to  make  the  less  im-. 
portant  and  more  iimocent  princes  of  the  Bhine  feel  his  power, 
while  he  gave  time  to  his  more  formidable  opponents  to  recruit 
their  strength.  Nothing  but  the  paramount  design  of  rein- 
stating the  unfortunate  Palatine,  Frederick  V.,  in  the  posses-, 
sion  of  his  territories,  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards,  could 
seem  to  account  for  this  strange  step;  and  the  belief  that 
Gustavus  was  about  to  effect  that  restoration,  silenced  for  a 
while  the  suspicions  of  his  friends  and  the  calumnies  of  his 
enemies.  But  the  Lower  Palatinate  was  now  almost  entirely 
cleared  of  the  enemy ;  and  yet  Gustavus  continued  to  form . 
new  schemes  of  conquest  on  the  Bhine,  and  to  withhold  the 
reconquered  country  from  the  Palatine,  its  rightful  owner. 
In  vain  did  the  English  ambassador  remind  him  of  what 

*  Priests'  plunder ;  alludisg  to  the  means  by  which  the  ezpexue  of  its  - 
election  had  been  defrayed. 
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jtntke  demanded,  and  what  his  o^wn  solemn  engagement  made 
a  duty  of  honour ;  Grastavus  replied  to  these  demands  with 
bitter  complaints  of  the  inactivity  of  the  English  court,  and 
prepared  to  carry  his  victorious  standard  into  Alsace,  and  even 
into  Lorraine. 

A  distrust  of  the  Swedish  monarch  was  now  loud  and  open, 
while  the  malice  of  his  enemies  husily  circulated  the  most 
injurious  reports  as  to  his  intentions.  Eichelieu,  the  minister 
of  Louis  XIII.,  had  long  witnessed  with  anxiety  the  king's 
progress  towards  the  French  frontier,  and  the  suspicious 
temper  of  Louis  rendered  him  but  too  accessible  to  the  evil 
surmises  which  the  occasion  gave  rise  to.  France  was  at  this 
time  involved  in  a  civil  war  with  her  Protestant  subjects,  and 
the  fear  was  not  altogether  groundless,  that  the  approach  of 
a  victorious  monarch*  of  their  party  might  revive  their 
drooping  spirit,  and  encourage  them  to  a  more  desperate 
resistance.  This  might  be  the  case,  even  if  Gustavus 
Adolphus  was  far  from  showing  a  disposition  to  encourage 
them,  or  to  act  unfaithfully  towards  his  ally,  the  King  of 
France.  But  the  vindictive  Bishop  of  Wurtzbui^,  who  was 
anxious  to  avenge  the  loss  of  his  dominions,  hj  the  envenomed 
rhetoric  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  active  zeal  of  the  Bavarian 
minister,  represented  this  dreaded  alliance  between  the  Hu- 
guenots and  the  Swedes  as  an  undoubted  fact,  and  filled  the 
timid  mind  of  Louis  with  the  most  alarming  fears.  Not 
merely  chimerical  politicians,  but  many  of  the  best  informed 
Boman  Catholics,  fully  believed  that  the  kii^  was  on  the 
point  of  breaking  into  the  heart  of  France,  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  Huguenots,  and  to  overturn  the  Catholic  religion 
within  the  kingdom.  Fanatical  zealots  already  saw  him,  with 
his  army,  crossing  the  Alps,  and  dethroning  the  Vicegerent  of 
Christ  in  Italy.  Such  reports  no  doubt  soon  refute  themselves; 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Gustavus,  by  his  manoeuvres  on  the 
Ehine,  gave  a  dangerous  handle  to  the  malice  of  his  enemies, 
and  in  some  measure  justified  the  suspicion  that  he  directed 
his  arms,  not  so  much  against  the  Emperor  and  the  Duke  oi 
Bavaria,  as  against  the  Boman  Catholic  religion  itself. 

The  general  clamour  of  discontent  which  the  Jesuits  raised 
in  all  the  Catholic  courts,  against  the  alliance  between  France 
and  the  enemy  of  the  church,  at  last  compelled  Cardinal 
Eichelieu  to  teke  a  decisive  step  for  the  security  of  his  reli- 
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gioiiy  and  at  once  to  convince  the  Roman  Catholic  world  of 
file  zeal  of  France,  and  of  the  selfish  policy  of  the  eccle- 
siastical states  of  Germanj.  Convinced  that  the  views  of  the 
Kin0  of  Sweden,  like  his  ovm^  aimed  solely  at  the  hamili«;tion 
of  t£e  power  of  Austria,  he  hesitated  not  to  promise  to  the 
princes  of  the  Lee^e,  on  the  part  of  Sweden,  a  complete 
neutrality,  immediately  they  ahandoned  their  alliance  with  the 
Emperor  and  withdrew  their  troops.  Whatever  the  resolution 
these  princes  should  adopt,  Bichelieu  would  equally  attain  his 
object.  By  their  separation  from  the  Austrian  interest,  Fer- 
dinand  would  be  exposed  to  the  combined  attack  of  France 
and  Sweden;  and  Gustavns  Adolphus,  freed  from  his  other 
enemies  in  Germany,  would  be  able  to  direct  his  undivided 
force  against  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Austria.  In  that 
event,  me  fall  of  Austria  was  inevitable,  and  this  great  object 
of  Bidbelieu's  policy  would  be  gained  without  injury  to  the 
diurch.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  princes  of  the  League 
persisted  in  their  opposition,  and  adhered  to  the  Austrian 
alliance,  the  result  would  indeed  be  more  doubtful,  but  still 
France  would  have  sufiSciently  proved  to  all  Europe  the  sin- 
cerity of  her  attachment  to  the  Catholic  cause,  and  performed 
her  duty  as  a  member  of  the  Boman  Church.  The  princes 
of  the  League  would  then  appear  the  sole  authors  of  those 
evils,  which  the  continuance  of  the  war  would  unavoidably 
bring  upon  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Germany ;  they  alone,  hy 
their  wilful  and  obstinate  adherence  to  the  Emperor,  would 
frustrate  the  measures  employed  for  their  protection,  involve 
the  church  in  danger,  and  themselves  in  ruin. 

Richelieu  pursued  this  plan  with  greater  zeal,  the  more  he 
was  embarrassed  by  the  repeated  demands  of  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria  for  assistance  from  France ;  for  this  prince,  as  already 
stated,  when  he  first  began  to  entertain  suspicions  of  the 
Emperor,  entered  immediately  into  a  secret  alliance  mth 
IVance,  by  which,  in  the  event  of  any  change  in  the  Em- 
peror's sentiments,  he  hoped  to  secure  the  possession  of  the 
f  alatmate.  But  though  the  origin  of  the  treaty  clearly  showed 
against  what  enemy  it  was  directed,  Maximilian  now  thought 
proper  to  maj^e  use  of  it  against  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  demand  from  France  that  assistance  against 
her  ally,  which  she  had  simply  promised  against  Austria. 
Bichdieu,  embarrassed  by  this  conflicting  alliance  with  tvt 
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hostile  powei*s,  had  no  resource  left  but  to  endeavour  to  put  a 
speedy  termination  to  their  hostilities ;  and  as  little  inclined 
to  sacrifice  Bavaria,  as  he  was  disabled,  by  his  treaty  with. 
Sweden,  from  assisting  it,  he  set  himself,  with  all  diligence, 
to  bring  about  a  neutrality,  as  the  only  means  of  fulfilling  his 
obligations  to  both.  For  this  purpose,  the  Marquis  of  Breza 
was  sent,  as  his  plenipotentiary,  to  the  King  of  Sweden  at 
Mentz,  to  learn  his  sentiments  on  this  point,  and  to  procure 
from  him  favourable  conditions  for  the  allied  princes.  But 
if  Louis  XIII.  had  powerful  motives  for  wishing  for  this 
neutrality,  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  as  grave  reasons  for 
desiring  the  contrary.  Convinced  by  numerous  proofs  that 
the  hatred  of  the  princes  of  the  League  to  the  Protestant 
religion  was  invincible,  their  aversion  to  the  foreign  power 
of  the  Swedes  inextinguishable,  and  their  attachment  to  the 
House  of  Austria  irrevocable,  he  apprehended  less  danger  from 
their  open  hostility,  than  from  a  neutrality  which  was  so  little 
in  unison  with  their  real  inclinations ;  and,  moreover,  as  he 
was  consti^ned  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Germany  at  the  ex- 
pense .  of  the  enemy,  he  manifestly  sustained  great  loss  if  he 
diminished  their  number  without  increasing  tliat  of  his  friends. 
It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  if  Gustavus  evinced  little  ia- 
clination  to  purchase  the  neutrality  of  the  League,  by  which 
he  was  likely  to  gain  so  little,  at  the  expense  of  the  advantages 
he  had  already  obtained. 

The  conditions,  accordingly,  upon  which  he  offered  to  adopt  the 
neutrality  towards  Bavaria  were  severe,  and  suited  to  these  views. 
He  required  of  the  whole  League  a  full  and  entire  cessation 
from  all  hostilities ;  the  recall  of  their  troops  from  the  im- 
perial army,  from  the  conquered  towns,  and  from  all  the  Pro- 
testant coimtries ;  the  reduction  of  their  military  force  ;  the 
exclusion  of  the  imperial  armies  from  their  territories,  and 
from  supplies  either  of  men,  provisions,  or  ammunition. 
Hard  as  the  conditions  were,  which  the  victor  thus  imposed 
upon  the  vanquished,  the  French  mediator  flattered  himself, 
he  should  be  able  to  induce  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  to  accept 
them.  In  order  to  give  time  for  an  accommodation,  Gustavus 
had  agreed  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  a  fortnight.  But 
at  the  very  time  when  this  monarch  was  receiving  from  the 
French  agents  repeated  assurances  of  the  favourable  progress 
of  the  negociation,  an  intercepted  letter  from  the  Elector  to 
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Pappenheiin,  the  imperial  general  in  Westphalia,  revealed 
the  perfidy  of  that  prince,  as  having  no  other  object  in  view 
by  the  whole  negociation,  than  to  gain  time  for  his  measures 
of  defence.  Far  from  intending  to  fetter  his  military  opera- 
tions by  a  truce  with  Sweden,  the  artful  prince  hastened  his 
preparations,  and  employed  the  leisure  which  his  enemy 
afforded  him,  in  making  the  most  active  dispositions  for  re- 
sistance. The  negociation  accordingly  failed,  and  served  only 
to  increase  the  animosity  of  the  Bavarians  and  the  Swedes. 

Tilly's  augmented  force,  with  which  he  threatened  to  over- 
run Franconia,  urgently  required  the  king's  presence  in  that 
circle ;  but  it  was  necessaiy  to  expel  previously  the  Spaniards 
from  the  Bhine,  and  to  cut  off  their  means  of  invading  Ger- 
many from  the  Netherlands.  With  this  view,  Gustavus 
Adolphus  had  made  an  offer  of  neutrality  to  the  Elector  of 
Treves,  Philip  von  Zeltem,  on  condition  that  the  fortress  of 
Hermanstein  should  be  delivered  up  to  him,  and  a  free  pas- 
sage granted  to  his  troops  through  Ooblentz.  But  unwillingly 
as  the  Elector  had  beheld  the  Spaniards  within  his  territories; 
he  was  still  less  disposed  to  commit  his  estates  to  the  sus- 
picious protection  of  a  heretic,  and  to  make  the  Swedish  con- 
queror master  of  his  destinies.  Too  weak  to  maintain  ]^s  in- 
dependence between  two  such  powerful  competitors,  he  took 
refiige  in  the  protection  of  France.  With  his  usual  prudence, 
Eichelieu  profited  by  the  embarrassments  of  this  prince  to 
augment  the  power  of  France,  and  to  gain  for  her  an  import- 
ant ally  on  the  German  frontier.  A  numerous  French  army 
was  despatched  to  protect  the  territory  of  Treves,  and  a 
French  garrison  was  received  into  Ehrenbreitstein.  But  the 
object  which  had  moved  the  Elector  to  this  bold  step  was  not 
completely  gained,  for  the  offended  pride  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  was  not  appeased,  till  he  had  obtained  a  free  passage 
for  his  troops  through  Treves. 

Pending  these  negociations  with  Treves  and  France,  the 
king's  generals  had  entirely  cleared  the  territory  of  Mentz  of 
the  Spanish  garrisons,  and  Gustavus  himself  completed  the 
conquest  of  this  district  by  the  capture  of  Kreutznach.  To 
protect  these  conquests,  the  chancellor  Oxenstiem  was  left 
with  a  division  of  the  army  upon  the  Middle  Rhine,  while  the 
main  body,  under  the  king  himself,  began  its  march  against 
the  enemy  in  Franconia. 
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The  possession  of  this  circle  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been 
difipated  mth  variable  success,  between  Count  Tilly  and  the 
Swedish  General  Horn,  whom  Gustavus  had  left  there  with 
8,000  men ;  and  the  Bishofoic  of  Bamberg,  in  particular,  was 
at  once  the  prize  and  the  scene  of  their  struggle.  Galled 
away  to  the  Bhine  by  his  other  projects,  the  king  had  left  to 
his  geneiai  the  chastisement  of  the  bishop,  whose  perfidy  had 
ezfdted  his  indignation,  and  the  actirity  of  Horn  justified  the 
choice.  In  a  diort  time,  he  subdued  tibe  greater  part  of  the 
bishopric ;  and  the  capital  itself,  abandoned  by  its  imperial 
garrififon,  was  carried  by  storm.  The  banished  bishop  ui^ently 
demanded  assistance  ^m  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  was  at 
length  persuaded  to  put  an  end  to  Till/s  inactiyity.  Fully  em- 
powered by  his  master's  order  to  restore  the  bishop  to  his  pos- 
sessions, this  general  collected  his  troops,  who  were  scattered 
over  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  with  an  army  of  20,000  men 
advanced  upon  Bamberg.  Firmly  resolved  to  maintain  his  con- 
quest even  against  this  overwhelming  force,  Horn  awaited  the 
enemy  within  the  walls  of  Bamb^g ;  but  was  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  vanguard  of  Tilly  what  he  had  thought  to  be  able  to 
dispute  with  his  whole  army.  A  panic  which  suddenly  seized 
his  troops,  and  which  no  presence  of  mind  of  their  general 
could  check,  opened  the  gajtes  to  the  enemy,  and  it  was  with 
difi&culty  that  the  troops,  baggage,  and  artillery,  were  saved. 
The  reconquest  of  Bamberg  was  the  fruit  of  this  victory ;  but 
Tilly,  with  all  his  activity,  was  unable  to  overtake  the  Swedish 
general,  who  retired  in  good  order  behind  the  Maine.  The 
king's  appearance  in  Franconia,  and  his  junction  with  Gusta- 
vus  Horn  at  Eitzengen,  put  a  stop  to  Tilly's  conquests,  and 
compelled  him  to  provide  for  hia  own  safety  by  a  rapid 
retreat. 

The  king  made  a  general  review  of  his  troops  at  Aschaffen- 
burg.  After  his  junction  with  Gustavus  Hoam,  Banner,  and 
Duke  William  of  Weimar,  they  amounted  to  nearly  40,000 
men.  His  progress  through  Franconia  was  uninterrupted; 
for  TiUy,  &r  too  weak  to  encounter  an  enemy  so  superior  in 
xrambers,  had  retreated,  by  n^id  marches,  towards  the  Danube. 
Bohemia  and  Bavaria  were  now  equally  near  to  the  king,  and, 
uncertain  whither  his  victorious  course  might  be  directed, 
MariTnilian  could  form  bo  immediate  resolution.  The  choice 
of  the  king,  and  the  fate  of  both  provinces,  now  depended  om 
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the  road  tlmt  shotild  be  left  open  to  Coimt  Tilly.  It  was  dan- 
gerous, daring  the  approach  of  so  formidable  an  enemy,  to 
leave  Bavaria  undefended,  in  order  to  protect  Austria ;  still 
more  dangerous,  by  receiving  TiLly  into  Bavaria,  to  draw 
thither  the  enemy  sJso,  and  to  render  it  the  seat  of  a  destruc- 
tive war.  The  cares  of  the  sovereign  finally  overcame  the 
scruples  of  the  statesman,  and  Tilly  received  orders,  at  all 
hazards,  to  cover  the  fi^ontiers  of  Bavaria  with  his  army. 

Nuremberg  received  with  triumphant  joy  the  protector  of 
the  Protestant  religion  and  German  freedom,  and  the  enthu- 
siasm  of  the  citizens  expressed  itself  on  his  arrival  in  loud 
transports  of  admiration  and  joy.  Even  Gustavus  could 
not  contain  his  astonishment,  to  see  himself  in  this  dty, 
whidi  was  the  very  centre  of  Germany,  where  he  had  never 
expected  to  be  able  to  penetrate.  The  noble  appearance  of 
his  peiBon,  completed  the  impression  produced  by  his  glori- 
ous exploits,  and  the  condescension  with  which  he  received 
the  congratulations  of  this  free  city  won  all  hearts.  He 
now  confirmed  the  allianee  he  had  concluded  with  it  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  excited  the  citizens  to  zealous  ac- 
tivity and  fraternal  unity  against  the  common  enemy.  Aft^ 
a  short  stay  in  Nuremberg,  he  followed  his  army  to  the  Danube, 
and  appeared  unexpectedly  before  the  frontier  town  of  Donau- 
werth.  A  numerous  Bavarian  garrison  defended  the  place ; 
and  their  commander,  Bodolph  Maximilian,  Duke  of  Saxe 
Lanenburg,  showed  at  first  a  resolute  determination  to  defend 
it  till  the  arrival  of  Tilly.  But  the  vigour  with  which  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus  prosecuted  the  siege,  soon  compelled  him  to 
take  measures  for  a  speedy  and  secure  rotroat,  which  amidst 
a  tremendous  fire  from  the  Swedish  artillery  he  saocessfolly 
executed. 

The  conquest  of  Donauwerth  opened  to  the  king  the  farther 
side  of  the  Danube,  and  now  the  small  river  Lech  alone  sepa- 
rated him  from  Bavaria.  The  immediate  danger  of  his  domi- 
nions aroused  all  Maximilian's  activity ;  and  however  little  he 
had  hitherto  disturbed  the  enemy's  progress  to- his  frontier,  he 
now  determined  to  dispute  as  resolutely  the  romainder  of  their 
course.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Lech,  near  the  small 
town  of  Bain,  Tilly  occupied  a  strongly  fortified  camp,  which, 
surrounded  by  three  rivers,  bade  defiance  to  aU  attack.  All 
the  bridges  over  the  Lech  were  destroyed ;  the  whole  course 
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of  the  stream  protected  by  strong  garrisons  as  far  as  Augs* 
bni:g ;  and  that  town  itself,  which  had  long  betrayed  its  im- 
patience to  follow  the  example  of  Nuremberg  and  Frankfort, 
secured  by  a  Bavarian  garrison,  and  the  disarming  of  its  in- 
habitants. The  Elector  himself,  with  all  the  troops  he  could 
collect,  threw  himself  into  Tilly's  camp,  as  if  all  his  hopes 
centred  on  this  single  point,  and  here  the  good  fortune  of  the 
Swedes  was  to  suffer  shipwreck  forever. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  after  subduing  the  whole  territory  of 
Augsburg,  on  his  own  side  of  the  river,  and  opening  to  his 
troops  a  rich  supply  of  necessaries  from  that  quarter,  soon  ap- 
peared on  the  bank  opposite  the  Bavarian  entrenchments.  It 
was  now  the  month  of  March,  when  the  river,  swollen  by 
frequent  rains«  and  the  melting  of  the  snow  from  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Tyrol,  flowed  full  and  rapid  between  its  steep 
banks.  Its  boiling  current  threatened  tlie  rash  assailants  with 
certain  destruction,  while  from  the  opposite  side  the  enemy  s 
cannon  showed  their  murderous  mouths.  If,  in  despite  of 
the  fuiy  both  of  fire  and  water,  they  should  accomplish  this 
almost  impossible  passage,  a  fresh  and  vigorous  enemy  awaited 
the  exhausted  troops  in  an  impregnable  camp;  and  when 
they  needed  repose  and  refreshment  they  must  prepare  for 
battle.  With  exhausted  powers  they  must  ascend  the  hostile 
entrenchments,  whose  strength  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  every 
assault.  A  defeat  sustained  upon  this  shore  would  be  attend- 
ed with  inevitable  destruction,  since  the  same  stream  which 
impeded  their  advance  would  also  cut  off  their  retreat,  if  for- 
tune should  abandon  them. 

The  Swedish  council  of  war,  which  the  king  now  assem- 
bled, strongly  urged  upon  him  all  these  considerations,  in 
order  to  deter  him  from  this  dangerous  undertaking.  The 
most  intrepid  were  appalled,  and  a  troop  of  honourable  war- 
riors, who  had  grovm  gray  in  the  field,  did  not  hesitate  to 
express  their  alarm.  ^  But  the  king's  resolution  was  fixed. 
*'  What ! "  said  he  to  Gustavus  Horn,  who  spoke  for  the  rest, 
"have  we  crossed  the  Baltic,  and  so  many  great  rivers  of 
Germany,  and  shall  we  now  be  checked  by  a  brook  like  the 
Lech  ?  "  Gustavus  had  already,  at  great  personal  risk,  recon- 
noitred the  whole  country,  and  discovered  that  his  own  side  of 
the  river  was  higher  than  the  other,  and  consequently  gave  a 
considerable  advantage  to  the  fire  of  the  Swedish  artillery  over 
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that  of  the  enemy.  WitJ^  great  presence  of  mind  he  deter- 
mined to  profit  by  this  circumstance.  At  the  point  where  the 
left  bank  of  the  Lech  forms  an  angle  with  the  right,  he  im 
'mediately  caused  three  batteries  to  be  erected,  from  which 
7/2  field-pieces  maintained  a  cross  fire  upon  the  enemy.  While 
this  tremendous  cannonade  drove  the  Bavarians  from  the 
opposite  bank,  he  caused  to  be  erected  a  bridge  over  the  river 
with  all  possible  rapidity.  A  thick  smoke,  kept  up  by  burn- 
ing wood  and  wet  straw,  concealed  for  some  time  the  progress 
of  the  work  from  the  enemy,  while  the  continued  thunder  of 
the  cannon  overpowered  the  noise  of  the  axes.  He-  kept 
alive  by  his  own  example  the  courage  of  his  troops,  and  dis- 
charged more  than  60  cannon  with  his  own  hand.  The  can- 
nonade was  returned  by  the  Bavarians  with  equal  vivacity  for 
two  hours,  though  with  less  effect,  as  the  Swedish  batteries 
swept  the  lower  opposite  bank,  while  their  height  served  as 
a  breast-work  to  their  own  troops.  In  vain,  therefore,  did  the 
Bavarians  attempt  to  destroy  these  works;  the  superior  fire 
of  the  Swedes  threw  them  into  disorder,  and  the  bridge  was 
completed  under  their  very  eyes.  On  this  dreadful  day,  Tilly 
did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  encourage  his  troops ;  and  no 
danger  could  drive  him  from  the  bank.  At  length  he  found 
the  death  which  he  sought,  a  cannon  ball  shattered  his  leg ; 
and  Altringer,  his  brave  companion-in-arms,  was,  soon  after, 
dangerously  wounded  in  the  head.  Deprived  of  the  animating 
presence  of  their  two  generals,  the  Bavarians  gave  way  at 
last,  and  Maximilian,  in  spite  of  his  own  judgment,  was  driven 
to  adopt  a  pusillanimous  resolve.  Overcome  by  the  per- 
suasions of  the  dying  Tilly,  whose  wonted  firmness  was  over- 
powered by  the  near  approach  of  death,  he  gave  up  his 
impregnable  position  for  lost;  and  the  discovery  by  the 
Swedes  of  a  ford,  by  which  their  cavalry  were  on  the  point  of 
•passing,  accelerated  his  inglorious  retreat.  The  same  night, 
before  a  single  soldier  of  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  Lech, 
he  broke  up  his  camp,  and,  without  giving  time  for  the  King 
to  harass  him  in  his  march,  retreated  in  good  order  to  Neu- 
burgh  and  Ingolsti  dt.  With  astonishment  did  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  who  completed  the  passage  of  the  river  on  the 
following  day,  behold  the  hostile  camp  abandoned :  and  the 
Elector's  flight  surprised  him  still  more,  when  he  saw  the 
strength  of  the  position  he  had  quitted.     *'  Had  I  been  the 
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Bayarian,"  said  he,  **  though  a  cannon  ball  had  carried  away 
mj  beard  and  chin,  never  would  I  have  abandoned  a  poaitiQiL 
like  this,  and  laid  open  mj  territory  to  my  enemies." 

Bavaria  now  lay  exposed  to  the  conqueror ;  and,  for  the 
first  time,  the  tide  of  war,  which  had  hitherto  only  beat 
against  its  frontier,  now  flowed  over  its  long  spared  and  fertile 
fields.  Before,  however,  the  King  proceeded  to  the  conquest 
of  these  provinces,  he  delivered  me  town  of  Augsburg  fi»m 
the  yoke  of  Bavaria ;  exacted  an  oath  of  all^iance  from  the 
citizens;  and  to  secure  its  observance,  left  a  garrison  in  the 
town.  He  then  advanced,  by  rapid  marches,  against  Ingot 
stadt,  in  order,  by  the  capture  of  this  important  fortress, 
which  the  Elector  covered  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army, 
to  secure  his  conquests  in  Bavaria,  and  obtain  a  firm  looting 
on  the  Danube. 

Shortly  after  the  i^pearance  of  the  Swedish  King  before 
Ingolstadt,  the  wounded  TUly,  after  experiencing  the  caprice 
of  unstable  fortune,  terminated  his  career  within  the  walls  of 
that  town.  Conquered  by  the  superior  generalship  of  Gua- 
tavus  Adolphus,  he  lost,  at  the  dose  of  his  days,  all  the 
laurels  of  his  earlier  victories,  and  appeased,  by  a  series  of 
misfortunes,  the  demands  of  justice,  and  the  avenging  manes 
of  Magdeburg.  In  his  death,  the  Imperial  army  and  that  of 
the  League  sustained  an  irreparable  loss ;  the  Boman  Catholic 
religion  was  deprived  of  its  most  zealous  defender,  and 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria  of  the  most  faithful  of  his  servants, 
who  sealed  his  fidelity  by  his  death,  and  even  in  his  d^g 
moments  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  general.  His  last  message 
to  the  Elector  was  an  urgent  advice  to  take  possession  of 
Eatisbon,  in  order  to  maintain  the  command  of  the  Danube, 
and  to  keep  open  the  communication  with  Bohemia. 

With  the  confidence  which  was  the  natural  fruit  of  so  maay 
victories,  Gustavus  Adolphus  commenced  the  siege  of  Ingol- 
stadt, hoping  to  gain  the  town  by  the  fuiy  of  his  first  assault. 
But  the  strengti^L  of  its  fortifications,  and  the  braveiy  of  its 
garrison,  presented  obstacles  greater  than  any  he  had  had  to 
encounter  since  the  battle  of  Breitenfeld,  and  the  walls  of 
Ingolstadt  were  near  putting  an  end  to  his  career.  While 
reconnoitring  the  works,  a  24-pounder  killed  his  horse  under 
him,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground,  while  almost  immediately 
afterwards  another  ball  struck  his  favourite,  tiie  young  Mad> 
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giEYe  of  Baden,  hj  his  side.  With  perfect  self-possessioii 
the  TriTig  rose,  and  quieted  the  fears  of  his  troops  by  imme- 
^ately  mounting  another. 

The  occupation  of  Eatisbon  bj  the  Bavarians,  who,  bj  the 
advice  of  Tilly,  had  surprised  this  toiim  by  stratagem,  and 
placed  in  it  a  strong  garrison,  quickly  changed  the  king's  plan 
of  operations.  He  had  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  of 
gaining  this  town,  which  favoured  the  Protestant  cause,  and 
to  And  in  it  an  ally  as  devoted  to  him  as  Nuremberg,  Augs- 
burg, and  Frankfort.  Its  seizure  by  the  Bavarians  seemed 
to  postpone  for  a  long  time  the  fulfilment  of  his  fiivouiite 
project  of  making  himself  master  of  the  Danube,  and  cutting 
off  his  adversaries*  supplies  from  Bohemia.  He  suddenly 
raised  the  siege  of  Ingoldstadt,  before  which  he  had  wasted 
both  his  time  and  his  troops,  and  penetrated  into  the  interior 
of  Bavaria,  in  order  to  ^w  the  Elector  into*  that  quarter 
for  the  defence  of  his  territories,  and  thus  to  strip  the  Da- 
nube of  its  defenders. 

The  whole  country,  as  fieur  as  Munich,  now  lay  open  to  the 
conqueror.  Mosburg,  Landshut,  and  the  whole  territory  of 
Freysinger,  submitted ;  nothing  could  resist  his  arms.  But 
if  he  met  with  no  regular  force  to  oppose  his  progress,  he  had 
to  contend  against  a  still  more  implacable  enemy  in  the  heart 
of  every  Bavarian — religious  fanaticism.  Soldiers  who  did 
not  believe  in  the  Pope  were,  in  this  country,  a  new  and  un- 
heard-of phenomenon;  the  blind  zeal  of  the  priests  repre- 
sented them  to  the  peasantry  as  monsters,  the  children  of 
heU,  and  their  leader  as  Antichrist.  No  wonder,  then,  if 
they  thought  themselves  released  from  all  the  ties  of  nature 
and  humanity  towards  this  brood  of  Satan,  and  justified  in 
committing  llie  most  savage  atrocities  upon  them.  Woe  to 
the  Swedish  soldier  who  fell  into  their  hands !  All  the  tor- 
ments which  inventive  malice  could  devise  were  exercised 
upon  these  unhappy  victims;  and  the  sight  of  their  mangled 
bodies  exasperated  the  army  to  a  fearfiil  retaliation.  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  alone,  sullied  the  lustre  of  his  heroic  charac- 
ter by  no  act  of  revenge;  and  the  aversion  which  the  Bava- 
rians felt  towards  his  religion,  far  from  making  him  depart 
from  the  obligations  of  humanity  towards  that  unfortunate 
people,  seemed  to  impose  upon  him  the  strictet  duty  to 
honour  his  religion  by  a  more  constant  clemency. 
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The  approach  of  the  king  spread  terror  and  consternation 
in  the  capital,  which,  stripped  of  its  defenders,  and  abandoned 
by  its  pnncipd  inhabitants,  placed  all  its  hopes  in  the  mag- 
nanimity of  the  conqueror.  By  an  unconditional  and  volun- 
tary surrender,  it  hoped  to  disarm  his  yengeance ;  and  sent 
deputies  even  to  Frankfort  to  lay  at  his  feet  the  keys  of  the 
city.  Strongly  as  the  king  might  have  been  tempted  by  the 
inhumanity  of  the  Bavarians,  and  the  hostility  of  their  so- 
vereign, to  make  a  dreadful  use  of  the  rights  of  victory ; 
pressed  as  he  was  by  Germans  to  avenge  the  fete  of  Magde- 
burg on  the  capital  of  its  destroyer,  tins  great  prince  scorned 
this  mean  revenge ;  and  the  very  helplessness  of  his  enemies 
disarmed  his  severity.  Contented  with  the  more  noble  tri- 
umph of  conducting  the  Palatine  Frederick  with  the  pomp  of 
a  victor  into  the  very  palace  of  the  prince  who  had  been  the 
chief  instrument  of  his  ruin,  and  the  usurper  of  his  territo- 
ries, he  heightened  tho  brilliancy  of  his  triumphal  entry  by 
the  brighter  splendour  of  moderation  and  clemency. 

The  King  found  in  Munich  only  a  forsaken  palace,  for  the 
Elector's  treasures  had  been  transported  to  Werfen.  The 
magnificence  of  the  building  astonished  him  ;  and  he  asked 
the  guide  who  showed  the  apartments  who  was  the  architect. 
•*  No  other,"  replied  he,  "  than  the  Elector  himself."—"  I 
vdsh,"  said  the  King,  "  I  had  this  architect  to  send  to  Stock- 
holm." "  That,"  he  was  answered,  "  the  architect  will  take 
care  to  prevent."  When  the  arsenal  was  examined,  they 
found  nothing  but  carriages,  stripped  of  their  cannon.  The 
latter  had  been  so  artfully  concealed  under  the  floor,  that 
'  no  traces  of  them  remained;  and  but  for  the  treachery  of  a 
"workman,  the  deceit  would  not  have  been  detected.  "  Rise 
up  from  the  dead,"  said  the  King,  "  and  come  to  judgment." 
The  floor  was  pulled  up,  and  140  pieces  of  cannon  discovered, 
some  of  extraordinary  calibre,  which  had  been  principally 
taken  in  the  Palatinate  and  Bohemia.  A  treasure  of  80,000 
gold  ducats,  concealed  in  one  of  the  largest,  completed  the 
pleasure  which  the  King  received  from  this  valuable  acqui- 
sition. 

A  far  more  welcome  spectacle  still  would  have  been  the 
Bavarian  army  itself ;  for  his  march  into  the  heart  of  Ba- 
varia had  been  undertaken  chiefly  with  the  view  of  luring 
them  from  their  entrenchments.     In  this  expectation  be  was 
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disappointed.  No  eiieiny  appeared ;  no  entreaties,  howeTer 
m^ent,  on  the  part  of  his  subjects,  could  induce  the  Elector 
to  risk  the  remainder  of  his  army  u)  the  chances  of  a  battle. 
Shut  up  in  Batisbon.  he  awaited  the  reinforce  ro  en  I  a  which 
Waltenstein  was  bringing  from  Bohemia ;  and  endeavoured, 
in  the  mean  time,  to  amuse  his  enemy  and  keep  him  inac- 
tiTC,  by  reYiving  the  negociation  for  a  neutrality.  But  the 
King's  distrust,  too  often  and  loo  justly  excited  by  bia  pre- 
vious conduct,  frustrated  this  design  ;  and  tbe  intentional  do- 
lay  of  Wallenstein  abandoned  Bavaria  to  the  Swedes. 

Thus  far  had  Gustarus  advanced  from  victory  to  victory, 
without  meeting  with  an  enemy  able  to  cope  with  him.  A 
part  of  Bavaria  and  Swabia,  the  Bishoprics  of  Franconia,  tbe 
Lower  Palatinate,  and  the  Archbishopric  of  Mentz,  lay  con- 
quered in  his  rear.  An  unintermpted  career  of  conquest  had 
conducted  him  to  the  threshold  of  Austria ;  and  the  most 
brilliant  success  had  fully  justified  tbe  plan  cf  operationa 
which  be  had  formed  after  tbe  battle  of  Breitenfeld.  If  he 
had  not  succeeded  to  liis  wish  in  promoting  a  confederacy 
among  the  Protestant  States,  he  bad  at  least  disarmed  or 
weakened  the  League,  carried  on  the  war  chiefly  at  ita  ex- 
pense, lessened  the  Emperor's  resources,  emboldened  the 
vreaker  States,  and  while  he  Itud  under  contribution  the 
allies  of  the  Emperor,  forced  a  way  through  their  territories 
into  Austria  itself.  Where  arms  were  unavailing,  the  greatest 
service  was  rendered  by  the  friendship  of  the  free  cities, 
whose  affections  he  had  gained,  by  the  double  ties  of  policy 
and  religion ;  and,  as  long  as  he  should  maintain  his  supe- 
riority in  tho  field,  he  migbt  reckon  on  every  thing  from 
their  zeal.  By  his  conquests  on  the  Rhine,  the  Spaniards 
were  cut  off  from  the  Lower  Palatinate,  even  if  the  state  of 
the  war  in  the  Netherlands  left  them  at  liberty  to  interfere 
in  the  affaire  of  Germany.  The  Duke  of  Lorraine,  too,  after 
his  unfortunate  campaign,  had  been  gliid  to  hdopt  a  neu- 
trality. Even  the  numerous  garrisons  he  had  left  behind 
him,  in  bis  progress  through  Germany,  had  not  diminished 
his  army ;  and,  fresh  and  vigorous  as  when  he  first  began  his 
march,  he  now  stood  in  the  centre  of  Bavaria,  deienuined  and 
prepared  to  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Austria. 

Wliile  Giistavus  Adolpbus  thus  maintained  his  superiority 
within  the  empire,  fortune,  in  another  quarter,  bad  been  no 
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less  favourable  to  his  ally,  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  By  iSkB 
arrangement  concerted  between  these  princes  at  Halle,  afiber 
the  battle  of  Leipzig,  the  conquest  of  Bohemia  was  intmstedL 
Id  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  while  the  King  reserved  for  himseif 
&e  attack  upon  the  territories  of  the  League.  The  finK 
fruits  which  the  Elector  reaped  from  the  battle  of  Br^te&- 
feld,  was  the  reconquest  of  Leipzig,  which  was  shortly  fal- 
lowed by  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrian  garrisons  fipom  the  en- 
tire circle.  Reinforced  by  the  troops  who  deserted  to  kin 
from  the  hostile  garrisons,  the  Saxon  General,  Amheim* 
xoarched  towards  Lusatia,  which  had  been  ovemm  by  an 
Imperial  General,  Eudolph  von  Tiefenbach,  in  order  to  chas- 
tise the  Elector  for  embracmg  the  cause  of  the  enemy.  Hm 
had  already  commenced  in  this  weakly  defended  province  thift 
usual  course  of  devastation,  taken  several  towns,  and  tera* 
fied  Dresden  itself  by  his  approach,  when  his  destructive  pi^ 

f'ess  was  suddenly  stopped,  by  an  express  mandate  from  tho 
mperor  to  spare  the  possessions  of  the  King  of  Saxony. 

Ferdinand  had  perceived  too  late  the  errors  of  that  policy, 
which  reduced  the  Elector  of  Saxony  to  extremities,  and  &»- 
dbly  driven  this  powerful  monarch  into  an  alliance  witk 
Sweden.  By  moderation,  equally  ill-timed,  he  now  wished 
to  repair  if  possible  the  consequences  of  his  haughtiness; 
and  thus  committed  a  second  error  in  endeavouring  to  re- 
pair the  first.  To  deprive  his  enemy  of  so  powerful 
ally,  he  had  opened,  through  the  intervention  of  Spain,  a 
gociation  with  the  Elector ;  and  in  order  to  facilitate  an 
Gommodation,  Tiefenbach  was  ordered  immediately  to  retlM 
from  Saxony.  But  these  concessions  of  the  Emperor,  £ur 
from  producing  the  desired  effect,  only  revealed  to  the  Eke* 
tor  the  embarrassment  of  his  adversary  and  his  own  import* 
ance,  and  emboldened  him  the  more  to  prosecute  the  ajlvaft- 
tages  he  had  already  obtained.  How  could  he,  moreoTex; 
without  becoming  chargeable  with  the  most  shameful  ingiar 
titude,  abandon  an  ally  to  whom  he  had  given  the  most 
solemn  assurances  of  fidelity,  and  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
for  the  preservation  of  his  dominions,  and  even  of  his  Eleo* 
toral  dimity  ? 

The  Saxon  army,  now  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  march- 
ing into  Lusatia,  advanced  towards  Bohemia,  where  a  combin- 
ation of  favourable  circumstances  seemed  to  ensure  them  an 
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yictoxj.    In  this  kingdom,  the  first  scene  of  this  fatal 
the  flames  of  dissensicm  still  smouldered  beneath  the 
ashes,  while  the  discontent  of  the  inhabitants  was  fomented 
by  daily  acts  of  oppression  and  tyranny.     On  every  side,  this 
tmlortmiate  country  showed  signs   of  a  mournful  change* 
Whole  districts  had  changed  their  proprietors,  and  groaned 
under  the  hated  yoke  of  Eoman  Catholic  masters,  whom  the 
inrour  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Jesuits  had  enriched  with  the 
plunder  and  possessions  of  the  exiled  Protestants.     Others, 
teking  advantage  themselves  of  the  general  distress,  had  pur- 
ehased,  at  a  low  rate,  the  confiscated  estates.    The  blood  of 
the  most  eminent  champions  of  liberty  had  been  shed  upon 
4he  seafibld ;  and  such  as  by  a  timely  flight  avoided  that  mte, 
vrere  wandering  in  misery  far  from  their  native  land,  while 
the  obsequious  slaves  of  despotism  ei\joyed  their  patrimony. 
Still  more  insupportable  than  the  oppression  of  Uiese  petty 
tyrants,  was  the  restraint  of  conscience  which  was  imposed 
without  distinction  on  all  the  Protestants  of  that  kingdom. 
Ko  external  danger,  no  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  nation, 
not  even  the  feaiful,  however  steadfSeist,  lessons  of  past  expe- 
rience, could  check  in  the  Jesuits  the  rage  of  proselytism : 
where  fair  means  were  ineflectual,  recourse  was  had  to  mili- 
tary force  to  bring  the  deluded  wanderers  within  the  pale  of 
the  chu]-ch.    The  inhabitants  of  Joachimsthal,  on  the  fron- 
tiers between  Bohemia  and  Meissen,  were  the  chief  suflerers 
from  tiiis  violence.    Two  imperial  commissaries,  accompanied 
by  as  many  Jesuits,  and  supported  bv  fifteen  musketeers, 
wade  their  appearance  in  this  peaceful  valley  to  preach  the 
"gospel  to  the  heretics.     Where  the  rhetoric  of  the  former 
^pas  ine£Fectnal,  the  forcibly  quartering  the  latter  upon  the 
iKHises,  and  threats  of  banishment  and  fines  were  tried. 
But  on  this  occasion,  the  good  cause  prevailed,  and  the  bold 
zesistance  of  this  small  district  compelled  the  Emperor  dis- 
l^sacefcilly  to  recall  his  mandate  of  conversion.    The  example 
of  the  court  had,  however,  afforded  a  precedent  to  the  Homan 
Oatholics  of  the  empire,  and  seemed  to  justify  every  act  of 
oppression  which  their  insolence  tempted  them  to  wreak 
upon  the  Protestants.     It  is  not  surprising,  then,  if  this  per- 
secuted party  was  favourable  to  a  revolution,  and  saw  with 
pleasure  their  deliverers  on  the  frontiers.    . 

The  Saxon  army  was  already  on  its  march  towards  Prague; 

o  S 
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the  imperial    garrisons    everywhere    retired    before  them; 
Schloeckenau,  Tetscheu,  Aussig,  Leutmeritz,  soon  fell  into 
the  enemy *s  hands,  and  every  Eoman  Catholic  place  was  aban- 
doned to  plunder.    Consternation  seized  all  the  Papists  of  the 
Empire ;  and  conscious  of  the  outrages  which  they  themselves 
had  committed  on  the  Protestants,  they  did  not  venture  to 
abide  the  vengeful  arrival  of  a  Protestant  army.     All  the 
Roman  Catholics,  who  had  anything  to  lose,  fled  hastily  from 
the  country  to  the  capital,  which  again  they  presently  aban*- 
donod.     Prague  was  unprepared  for  an  attack,  and  was  too 
•weakly  garrisoned  to  sustain  a  long  siege.     Too  late  had  the 
Emperor  resolved  to  despatch  Field-Marshal  Tiefenbacli  to 
the  defence  of  this  capital.     Before  the  imperial  orders  could 
reach  the  head-quarters  of  that  general,  in  Silesia,  the  Saxons 
•were  already  close  to  Prague,  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of 
which  showed  little  zeal,  while  the  weakness  of  the  garrison 
left  no  room  to  hope  a  long  resistance.     In  this  fearful  state 
of  embarrassment,  the  Eoman  Catholics  of  Prague  looked  for 
security  to  Wallenstein,  who  now  lived  in  that  city  as  a  pri- 
vate individual.    But  far  from  lending  his  military  experi* 
ence,  and  the  weight  of  his   name,  towards  its  defence,  he 
seized  the  favourable  opportunity  to  satiate  his   thirst  for 
revenge.      If  he    did   not  actually  invite    the   Saxons    to 
Prague,  at  least  his  conduct  facilitated  its  capture.     Thougb 
unprepared,  the  town   might   still   hold  out  imtil  succours 
could  arrive ;  and  an  imperial  colonel.  Count  Maradas,  showed 
serious  intentions  of  undertaking  its  defence.  But  without  comr 
mand  and  authority,  and  having  no  support  but  his  own  zeal 
and  courage,  he  did  not  dare  to  venture  upon  such  a  step 
"without  the  advice  of  a  superior.     He  therefore  consulted  the 
Duke  of  Friedland,  whose  approbation  might  supply  the  wan$ 
of  authority  from  the  Emperor,  and  to  whom  the  Bohemian 
jgenerals  were  referred  by  an  express  edict  of  the  court  in 
the  last  extremity.     He,  how^ever,  artfully  excused  himself, 
,on  the  plea  of  holding  no  official  appointment,  and  his  long 
retirement  from  the  political  world ;  while  he  weakened  the 
resolution  of  the  subalterns  by  the  scruples  which  he  sug:- 
gested,  and  painted  in  the  strongest  colours.     At  last,  to 
render  the  consternation  general  and  complete,  he  quitted 
the  capital  with  his  whole  court,  however  little  he  had  to  fear 
from  its  capture ;  and  the  city  was  lost,  because,  by  his  de- 
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parture,  he  showed  that  he  despaired  of  its  safety.  His 
example  was  followed  by  all  the  Eoman  Catholic  nobility,  the 
generals  with  their  troops,  the  clergy,  and  all  the  officers  of 
Sie  crown.  All  night  the  people  were  employed  in  sav- 
ing their  persons  and  effects.  The  roads  to  Vienna  were 
crowded  with  fugitives,  who  scarcely  recovered  from  their, 
consternation  till  they  reached  the  imperial  city.  Maradas 
himself,  despairing  of  the  safety  of  Prague,  followed  the  rest, 
and  led  his  small  detachment  to  Tabor,  where  he  awaited  the 
event. 

Profound  silence  reigned  in  Prague,  when  the  Saxons  next 
morning  appeared  before  it;  no  preparations  were  made  for 
defence ;  not  a  single  shot  from  the  walls  announced  an  in- 
tention of  resistance.  On  the  contrary,  a  crowd  of  spectators . 
from  the  town,  allured  by  curiosity,  came  flocking  round,  to 
behold  the  foreign  army;  and  the  peaceful  confidence  with 
which  they  advanced,  resembled  a  friendly  salutation,  more 
than  a  hostile  reception.  From  the  concurrent  reports  of 
these  people,  the  Swedes  learned  that  the  town  had  been 
deserted  by  the  troops,  and  that  the  government  had  fled  to 
Budweiss.  This  unexpected  and  inexplicable  absence  of 
resistance  excited  Amheim's  distrust  the  more,  as  the  speedy 
approach  of  the  Silesian  succours  was  no  secret  to  him,  and  as 
he  knew  that  the  Saxon  army  was  too  indifferently  provided 
with  materials  for  undertaking  a  siege,  and  by  far  too  weak  in 
numbera  to  attempt  to  take  the  place  by  storm.  Apprehensive 
of  stratagem,  he  redoubled  his  vigilance ;  and  he  continued  in 
this  conviction  until  Wallenstein's  house-steward,  whom  he 
discovered  among  the  crowd,  confirmed  to  him  this  intelli- 
gence. *'  The  town  is  ours  without  a  blow ! "  exclaimed  he 
in  a^nishment  to  his  officers,  and  immediately  siunmoned  it 
by  a  trumpeter. 

The  citizens  of  Prague,  thus  shamefully  abandoned  by  their 
defenders,  had  long  taken  their  resolution ;  all  that  they  had 
to  do  was  to  secure  their  properties  and  liberties  by  an  ad- 
vantageous capitulation.  No  sooner  was  the  treaty  signed  by 
the  Saxon  general,  in  his  master  s  name,  than  the  gates  were 
opened,  without  farther  opposition;  and  upon  the  11th  of 
November,  1631,  the  army  made  their  triumphal  entry.  The 
Elector  soon  after  followed  in  person,  to  receive  the  homage 
of  those  whom  he  had  newly  talten  under  his  protection ;  for 
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it  was  only  in  the  character  of  protector  that  the  three  towns 
of  Prague  had  surrendered  to  him.  Their  allegiance  to  the 
Austrian  monarchy  was  not  to  be  dissolved  by  die  step  ihej 
had  taken.  In  proportion  as  the  Papists*  apprehensions  of 
reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants  had  been  exaggerated, 
so  was  their  surprise  great  at  the  moderation  of  the  Elector, 
and  the  discipline  of  his  troops.  Field-Marshal  Amheim 
plainly  evincea,  on  this  occasion,  his  respect  for  Wallenstein. 
Not  content  with  sparing  his  estates  on  his  march,  he  now 
placed  guards  over  his  palace,  in  Prague,  to  prevent  the 
plunder  of  any  of  his  effects.  The  Boman  Catholics  of  the 
town  were  allowed  the  fullest  liberty  of  conscience ;  and  of  all 
the  churches  they  had  wrested  from  the  Protestants,  four  only 
were  now  taken  back  from  them.  From  this  general  indulg- 
ence, none  were  excluded  but  the  Jesuits,  who  were. generally 
considered  as  the  authors  of  all  past  grievances,  and  thus 
banished  the  kingdom. 

John  George  belied  not  the  submission  and  dependence 
with  which  the  terror  of  the  imperial  name  inspired  him; 
nor  did  he  indulge  at  Prague,  in  a  course  of  conduct  which 
would  assuredly  be  retaliated  upon  himself  in  Dresden,  by 
imperial  generals,  such  as  Tilly  or  Wallenstein.  He  carefully 
distinguished  between  the  enemy  with  whom  he  was  at  war, 
and  the  head  of  the  Empire,  to  whom  he  owed  obedience. 
He  did  not  venture  to  touch  the  household  furniture  of  the 
latter,  wlule,  without  scruple,  he  appropriated  and  transported 
to  Dresden  the  cannon  of  the  former.  He  did  not  take  up  his 
residence  in  the  imperial  palace,  but  the  house  of  Lichtenstein; 
too  modest  to  use  the  apartments  of  one  whom  he  had  deprived 
of  a  kingdom.  Had  this  trait  been  related  of  a  great  man 
and  a  hero,  it  would  irresistibly  excite  our  admiration ;  but 
the  character  of  this  prince  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  this 
moderation  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  a  noble  self-command,  or 
to  the  littleness  of  a  weak  mind,  which  even  good  fortune 
could  not  embolden,  and  liberty  itself  could  not  strip  of  its 
habituated  fetters. 

The  surrender  of  Prague,  which  was  quickly  followed  by 
that  of  most  of  the  other  towns,  effected  a  great  and  sudden 
change  in  Bohemia.  Many  of  the  Protestant  nobility,  who 
had  hitherto  been  wandering  about  in  misery,  now  returned 
to  their  native  country ;  and  Count  Thum,  the  famous  author 
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of  the  Bohemian  insurrection*  enjoyed  the  triumph  of  re- 
turning as  a  conqueror  to  lite  scene  of  his  crime  and  his  con- 
demnation. Over  the  very  bridge  where  the  heads  of  his 
adherents,  exposed  to  view,  held  out  a  fearful  picture  of  the 
&te  which  had  threatened  himself,  he  now  made  his  triumphal 
entry ;  and  to  remove  these  ghastly  objects  was  his  first  care. 
The  exiles  i^ain  took  possession  of  their  properties,  without 
thinking  of  recompensing  for  the  purchase  money  the  present 
possessors,  who  h&d.  mostly  taken  to  flight.  Even  thou^ 
they  had  received  a  price  for  their  estates,  they  seized  on 
every  thing  which  had  once  been  their  o"^ ;  and  many  hail 
reason  to  rejoice  at  the  economy  of  the  late  possessors.  The 
lands  and  cattle  had  greatly  improved  in  their  hands;  the 
apartments  were  now  decorated  with  the  most  costly  furniture ; 
Ae  cellars,  which  had  been  left  empty,  were  richly  filled ;  the 
stables  supplied ;  the  magazines  stored  with  provisions.  But 
distrusting  the  constancy  of  that  good  fortune,  which  had  so 
unexpectedly  smiled  upon  them,  they  hastened  to  get  quit  of 
these  insecure  possessions,  and  to  convert  their  immoveable 
into  transferable  property. 

The  presence  of  the  Saxons  inspired  all  the  Protestants  of 
Ihe  kingdom  with  courage;  and,  both  in  the  country  and 
tiie  capital,  crowds  flocked  to  the  newly  opened  Protestant 
churches.  Many,  whom  fear  alone  had  retained  in  their 
adherence  to  Popery,  now  openly  professed  the  new  doctrine  ^ 
and  many  of  the  late  converts  to  Roman  Catholicism  gladly 
renounced  a  compulsory  persuasion,  to  follow  the  earlier  con- 
viction of  their  conscience.  All  the  moderation  of  the  new 
regency,  could  not  restrain  the  manifestation  of  that  just 
displeasure,  which  this  persecuted  people  felt  against  their 
oppressors.  They  made  a  fearful  and  cruel  use  of  their 
newly  recovered  rights;  and,  in  many  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, their  hatred  of  the  religion  which  they  had  been 
compelled  to  profess,  could  be  satiated  only  by  the  blood  of  ita 
adherents. 

Meantime  the  succours  which  the  imperial  generals,  Goetx 
and  Tiefenbach,  were  conducting  from  Silesia,  had  entered 
Bohemia,  where  they  were  joined  by  some  of  Tilly's  regi- 
ments, from  the  Upper  Palatinate.  In  order  to  disperse 
them  before  they  should  receive  any  further  reinforcement, 
Amheim  advanced  with  part  of  his  army  from  Prague,  and 
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made  a  vigorous  attack  on  their  entrenchments  near  Limhurg^ 
on  the  Elbe.  After  a  severe  action,  not  without  great  loss,  he 
drove  the  enemy  from  their  fortified  camp,  and  forced  them, 
bj  his  heavy  fire,  to  recross  the  Elbe,  and  to  destroy  the 
hridge  which  they  had  built  over  that  river.  Nevertheless,  the 
Imperialists  obtained  the  advantage  in  several  skirmishes,  and 
the  Croats  pushed  their  incursions  to  the  very  gates  of  Prague. 
Brilliant  and  promising  as  the  opening  of  the  Bohemian  cam- 
paign had  been,  the  issue  by  no  means  satisfied  the  expecta- 
tions of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Instead  of  vigorously  following 
up  their  advantages,  by  forcing  a  passage  to  the  Swedish  army, 
through  the  conquered  country,  and  then,  in  conjunction  with 
it,  attackmg  the  impeiial  power  in  its  centre,  they  weakened 
themselves  in  a  war  of  skirmishes,  in  which  they  were  not 
always  successful,  while  they  lost  the  time  which  should  have 
been  devoted  to  greater  undertakings.  But  the  Elector  s  sub- 
sequent conduct  betrayed  the  motives  which  had  prevented 
him  from  pushing  his  advantage  over  the  Emperor,  and  by 
consistent  measures  promoting  the  plans  of  the  King  of 
Sweden. 

The  Emperor  had  now  lost  the  greater  part  of  Bohemia, 
and  the  Saxons  were  advancing  against  Austria,  while  the 
Swedish  monarch  was  rapidly  moving  to  the  same  point 
through  Franconia,  Swabia,  and  Bavaria.  A  long  war  had 
exhausted  the  strength  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  wasted  the 
country,  and  diminished  its  armies.  The  renown  of  its  victo- 
ries was  no  more,  as  well  as  the  confidence  inspired  by  con- 
stant success ;  its  troops  had  lost  the  obedience  and  discipline 
to  which  those  of  the  Swedish  monarch  owed  all  their  supe- 
riority in  the  field.  The  confederates  of  the  Emperor  were 
disarmed,  or  their  fidelity  shaken  by  the  danger  which 
threatened  themselves.  Even  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  Austria's 
most  powerful  ally,  seemed  disposed  to  yield  to  the  seductive 
proposition  of  neutrality;  while  his  suspicious  alliance  with 
France  had  long  been  a  subject  of  apprehension  to  the  Em- 
peror. The  bishops  of  Wurtzbui^  and  Bamberg,  the  Elector 
of  Mentz,  and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  were  either  expelled 
from  their  territories,  or  threatened  with  immediate  attack ; 
Treves  had  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  France.  The 
bravery  of  the  Hollanders  gave  full  employment  to  the  Spanish 
arms  in  the  Netherlands;  while  Gustavus  had  driven  them 
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from  the  Rhine.  Poland  was  still  fettered  bv  the  truce  which 
subsisted  between  that  country  and  Sweden.  The  Hungarian 
fifontier  was  threatened  by  the  Transylvanian  Prince,  Ragotsky, 
a  successor  of  Bethlem  Gabor,  and  tiie  inheritor  of  his  restless 
mind ;  while  the  Porte  was  making  great  preparation  to  pro- 
fit by  the  favourable  conjuncture  for  aggression.  Most  of  the 
Protestant  states,  encouraged  by  their  protector*s  success, 
were  openly  and  actively  declaring  against  the  Emperor. 
All  the  resources  which  had  been  obtained  by  the  violent 
and  oppressive  extortions  of  Tilly  and  Wallenstein  were 
exhausted ;  all  these  depots,  magazines,  and  rally ing-points, 
were  now  lost  to  the  Emperor ;  and  the  war  could  no  longer 
be  carried  on  as  before  at  the  cost  of  others.  To  complete 
his  embarrassment,  a  dangerous  insurrection  broke  out  in  the 
territory  of  the  Ens,  where  the  ill-timed  religious  zeal  of  the 
government  had  provoked  the  Protestants  to  resistance ;  and 
thus  fanaticism  lit  its  torch  within  the  empire,  while  a  foreign 
enemy  was  already  on  its  frontier.  After  so  long  a  con- 
tinuance of  good  fortune,  such  brilliant  victories  and  ex- 
tensive conquests,  such  fruitless  effusion  of  blood,  the  Em- 
peror saw  himself  a  second  time  on  the  brink  of  that  abyss, 
into  which  he  was  so  near  falling  at  the  commencement  of 
his  reign.  If  Bavaria  should  embrace  the  neutmlity;  if 
Saxony  should  resist  the  tempting  offers  he  had  held  out; 
and  France  resolve  to  attack  the  Spanish  power  at  the  same 
time  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Italy  and  in  Catalonia,  the  ruin 
of  Austria  would  be  complete ;  the  allied  powers  would  divide 
its  spoils,  and  the  political  system  of  Germany  would  undergo 
a  total  change. 

The  chain  of  these  disasters  began  >vith  the  battle  of 
Breitenfeld,  the  unfortunate  issue  of  which  plainly  revealed 
the  long  decided  decline  of  the  Austrian  power,  whose 
weakness  had  hitherto  been  concealed  under  the  dazzling 
glitter  of  a  grand  name.  The  chief  cause  of  the  Swedes* 
superiority  in  the  field,  was  evidently  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
unlimited  power  of  their  leader,  who  concentrated  in  himself 
the  whole  strength  of  his  party ;  and,  unfettered  in  his  en- 
terprises by  any  higher  authority,  was  complete  master  of 
every  favourable  opportunity,  could  control  all  his  means  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  ends,  and  was  responsible  to  none 
but  himself.     But  since  Wallenstein 's  dismissal,  and  Tilly's 
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defeat,  the  very  reverse  of  this  course  was  pursued  by  tlie 
Emperor  and  the  League.  The  generals  wanted  author!^ 
over  their  troops,  and  liberty  of  acting  at  their  discretion ; 
Ihe  soldiers  were  deficient  in  discipline  and  obedience ;  thd 
scattered  corps  in  combined  operation ;  the  states  in  attach- 
ment to  the  cause;  the  leaders  in  harmony  among  them- 
selves, in  quickness  to  resolve,  and  firmness  to  execute. 
What  gave  the  Emperor's  enemy  so  decided  an  advantage 
over  him,  was  not  so  much  their  superior  power,  as  their 
manner  of  using  it.  The  League  and  the  Emperor  did  not 
want  mattis,  bat  a  mind  cspaide  of  directing  them  with  energy 
and  effect.  Even  had  Count  Tilly  not  lost  his  old  renown, 
distrust  of  Bavaria  would  not  allow  the  Emperor  to.  place  the 
fate  of  Austria  in  the  hands  of  one  who  had  never  concealed 
his  attachment  to  the  Bavarian  Elector.  The  urgent  want 
which  Ferdinand  felt,  was  for  a  general  possessed  of  sufficiait 
experience  to  form  and  to  command  an  army,  and  willing  a$ 
the  same  time  to  dedicate  his  services,  with  blind  devotion, 
to  the  Austrian  monarchy. 

This  choice  now  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Emperor's 
privy  council,  and  divided  the  opinions  of  its  members.  In 
order  to  oppose  one  monarch  to  another,  and  by  the  presence 
of  their  sovereign  to  animate  the  courage  of  the  troops,  Fer- 
dinand, in  the  ardour  of  the  moment,  had  offered  himself  to 
be  the  leader  of  his  army ;  but  little  trouble  was  required  to 
overturn  a  resolution  which  was  the  offspring  of  deiqmir  alone, 
and  which  yielded  at  once  to  calm  reflection.  But  the  situation 
which  his  dignity,  and  the  duties  of  administration,  prevented 
the  Emperor  from  holding,  might  be  filled  by  his  son,  a  youtk 
of  talents  and  bravery,  and  of  whom  the  subjects  of  Austria 
had  already  formed  great  expectations.  Called  by  his  birth 
to  the  defence  of  a  monarchy,  of  whose  crowns  he  woie  two 
already,  Ferdinand  III.,  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
united,  with  the  natural  dignity  of  heir  to  the  throne,  the 
respect  of  the  army,  and  the  attachment  of  the  people,  whose 
eo-operation  was  indispensable  to  him  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  None  but  the  beloved  heir  to  the  crown  could  venture 
to  impose  new  burdens  on  a  people  already  severely  oppressed; 
his  personal  presence  with  die  army  could  alone  suppress  the 
pernicious  jealousies  of  the  several  leaders,  and  by  the  influ- 
ence of  his  name,  restore  the  neglected  discipline  of  the  troops 
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to  its  former  rigour.  If  so  ^oimg  a  leader  was  deymd  of  tbe 
matuiity  of  judgment,  prudence,  and  military  experience, 
ivbich  practice  done  eoold  impart,  this  defidencj  might  ba 
SQpplied  by  a  judicious  choice  of  comisellors  and  assistants, 
«Iks  under  the  cover  of  his  name,  might  be  vested  ^tk 
guprema  authority. 

But  plausible  as  were  the  arguments  with  which  a  part  ol 
tke  ministry  supported  thk  pkn,  it  was  met  by  difficulties 
not  less  serious,  arising  from  the  dktnist,  perbaps  even 
^e  jealousy,  of  the  Emperor,  and  also  from  the  deapente 
state  of  af&urs.  How  dangerous  was  it  to  entrust  the  fate  ol 
l3ie  monarchy  to  a  youth,  who  was  himself  in  need  of  counsel 
and  support !  How  hazardous  to  oppose  to  the  greatest  gene- 
ral of  his  i^e,  a  tyro,  whose  fitness  for  so  important  a  post 
bad  never  yet  been  tested  by  experience;  whose  name,  as  yet 
fraknown  to  feme,  was  fax  too  powerless  to  inspire  a  dispi- 
rited army  with  the  assurance  of  future  victory!  What  a 
new  burden  on  the  country,  to  support  the  state  a  royal 
leader  was  required  to  maintain,  and  which  the  prejudices  of 
the  age  considered  as  inseparable  from  his  presence  with  the 
army !  How  serious  a  consideration  for  the  prmce  himself, 
to  commence  bis  political  career,  with  an  office  which  must 
make  him  the  scourge  of  his  people,  and  the  oppressor  of  tha 
territories  which  he  was  hereafter  to  rule. 

But  not  only  was  a  general  to  be  found  for  the  army ;  an 
army  must  also  be  found  for  tbe  general.  Since  the  com- 
pulsory resignation  of  Wallenstein,  the  Emperor  had  defended 
himself  more  by  the  assistance  of  Bavaria  and  the  League, 
than  by  his  own  armies;  and  it  was  this  dependence  on 
equivocal  allies,  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  escape,  by  the 
appointment  of  a  general  of  bis  own.  But  what  possibility 
was  there  of  raising  an  army  out  of  nothing,  without  the  all- 
powerful  aid  of  gold,  and  the  inspiriting  name  of  a  victorious 
commander;  above  all,  an  army  which,  by  its  discipline, 
warlike  spirit,  and  activity,  should  be  fit  to  cope  witn  the 
experienced  troops  of  the  northern  conqueror?  In  all  Europe, 
there  was  but  one  man  equal  to  this,  and  that  one  had  been 
mortally  affironted. 

The  moment  had  at  last  arrived,  when  more  than  ordinary 
aatisfEu^tion  was  to  be  done  to  the  wounded  pride  of  the  Duke 
of  Friedland.    Fate  itself  had  been  his  avenger,  and  an  un- 
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broken  chain  of  disasters,  whicli  had  assailed  Austria  from  tJie 
dajT  of  his  dismissal,  had  wrung  from  the  Emperor  the  humi* 
liating  confession,  that  with  this  general  he  had  lost  his  right 
arm.  Eveiy  defeat  of  his  troops  opened  afresh  this  wound; 
eyeiy  town  which  he  lost,  revived  in  the  mind  of  the  deceived 
monarch  the  memory  of  his  own  weakness  and  ingratitude. 
It  would  have  been  well  for  him,  if,  in  the  offended  general, 
he  had  only  lost  a  leader  of  his  troops,  and  a  defender  of  his 
dominions ;  but  he  was  destined  to  find  in  him  an  enemy,  and 
the  most  dangerous  of  all,  since  he  was  least  armed  against 
the  stroke  of  treason. 

Bemoved  from  the  theatre  of  war,  and  condemned  to  irksome 
inaction,  while  his  rivals  gathered  laurels  on  the  field  of  glory, 
the  haughty  duke  had  beheld  these  changes  of  fortune  with 
affected  composure,  and  concealed,  under  a  glittering  and 
theatrical  pomp,  the  dark  designs  of  his  restless  genius.  Tom 
by  burning  passions  within,  while  all  without  bespoke  calmness 
and  indifference,  he  brooded  over  projects  of  ambition  and 
revenge,  and  slowly,  but  surely,  advanced  towards  his  end. 
All  that  he  owed  to  the  Emperor  was  efiaced  from  his  mind ; 
what  he  himself  had  done  for  the  Emperor  was  imprinted  in 
burning  characters  on  his  memory.  To  his  insatiable  thirst 
for  power,  the  Emperor's  ingratitude  was  welcome,  as  it  seemed 
to  tear  in  pieces  the  record  of  past  favours,  to  absolve  him  from 
eveiy  obligation  towards  his  former  benefactor.  In  the  dis- 
guise of  a  righteous  retaliation,  the  projects  dictated  by  his 
ambition  now  appeared  to  him  just  and  pure.  In  proportion 
as  the  external  circle  of  his  operations  was  narrowed,  the 
world  of  hope  expanded  before  him,  and  his  dreamy  imagina- 
tion revelled  in .  boundless  projects,  which,  in  any  mind  but 
such  as  his,  madness  alone  could  have  given  birUi  to.  His 
services  had  raised  him  to  the  proudest  height  which  it  was 

Sossible  for  a  man,  by  his  own  efforts,  to  attain.  Fortune  had 
enied  him  nothing  which  the  subject  and  the  citizen  could 
lawfully  enjoy.  Till  the  moment  of  his  dismissal,  his  de- 
mands had  met  with  no  refusal,  his  ambition  had  met  with  no 
check ;  but  the  blow  which,  at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  humbled 
him,  showed  him  the  difference  between  original  and  deputed 
power,  the  distance  between  the  subject  and  his  sovereign. 
Iloused  from  the  intoxication  of  his  own  greatness  by  this 
sudden  reverse  of  fortune,  he  compared  the  authority  which  he 
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had  possessed,  with  that  which  had  deprived  him  of  it ;  and 
his  ambition  marked  the  steps  which  it  had  yet  to  surmount 
upon  the  ladder  of  fortune.  From  the  moment  he  had  so 
fcitterly  experienced  the  weight  of  sovereign  power,  his  efforts 
■were  directed  to  attain  it  for  himself ;  the  wrong  which  h6 
idmself  had  suffered  made  him  a  robber.  Had  he  not  been 
outraged  by  injustice,  he  might  have  obediently  moved  in  his 
orbit  round  the  majesty  of  the  throne,  satisfied  with  the  glory 
of  being  the  brightest  of  its  satellites.  It  was  only  when 
violently  forced  from  its  sphere,  that  his  wandering  star  threw 
in  disorder  the  system  to  which  it  belonged,  and  came  in 
destructive  collision  with  its  sun. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  had  overrun  the  north  of  Germany; 
one  place  after  another  was  lost ;  and  at  Leipzig,  the  flower 
of  the  Austrian  army  had  fallen.  The  intelligence  of  this 
defeat  soon  reached  the  ears  of  Wallenstein,  who,  in  the  re- 
tired obscurity  of  a  private  station  in  Prague,  contemplated 
from  a  calm  distance  the  tumult  of  war.  The  news,  which 
filled  the  breasts  of  the  Roman  Catholics  with  dismay,  an- 
nounced to  him  the  return  of  greatness  and  good  fortune. 
For  him  was  Gustavus  Adolphus  labouring.  Scarce  had  the 
king  begun  to  gain  reputation  by  his  exploits,  when  Wallen- 
stein lost  not  a  moment  to  court  his  friendship,  and  to  make 
common  cause  with  this  successful  enemy  of  Austria.  The 
banished  Count  Thum,  who  had  long  entered  the  service 
of  Sweden,  undertook  to  convey  Wallenstein 's  congratulations 
to  the  king,  and  to  invite  him  to  a  close  alliance  with  the 
duke.  Wallenstein  required  15,000  men  from  the  king;  and 
with  these,  and  the  troops  he  himself  engaged  to  raise,  he 
undertook  to  conquer  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  to  surprise 
Vienna,  and  drive  his  master,  the  Emperor,  before  him  into 
Italy.  Strong  as  was  this  unexpected  proposition,  its  extra- 
Vfi^nt  promises  were  naturally  calculated  to  excite  suspicion. 
Gustavus  Adolphus  was  too  good  a  judge  of  merit  to  reject 
with  coldness  the  offers  of  one  who  might  be  so  important  a 
friend.  But  when  Wallenstein,  encouraged  by  the  favourable 
reception  of  his  first  message,  renewed  it  after  the  battle  of 
Breitenfeld,  and  pressed  for  a  decisive  answer,  the  prudent 
monarch  hesitated  to  trust  his  reputation  to  the  chimerical 
projects  of  so  daring  an  adventurer,  and  to  commit  so  large  a 
force  to  the  honesty  of  a  man  who  felt  no  shame  in  openly 
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ftYO^dng  himself  a  traitor.  He  excused  himself^  therefore,  cm 
the  plea  of  the  weakness  of  his  army,  which,  if  diminished  hj 
so  large  a  detachment,  would  certisdnly  suffer  in  its  march 
through  the  empire ;  and  thus,  perhaps,  hy  excess  of  Gaution« 
lost  an  opportunity  of  putting  an  immediate  end  to  the  war. 
fie  aftbrwards  endeavoured  to  renew  the  negociation ;  but  th* 
&vourahle  moment  was  past,  and  Wallenstein's  offended  prida 
sever  forgave  the  first  neglect. 

But  the  king's  hesitation,  perhaps,  only  accelerated  the 
breach,  which  their  characters  made  inevitaUe  sooner  or  later. 
Both  framed  by  nature  to  give  laws,  not  to  receive  them« 
they  could  not  long  have  co-operated  in  an  enterprise,  which 
eminently  demanded  mutual  submission  and  sacrifices.  Wal- 
lenstein  was  nothing  where  he  was  not  everything ;  he  nnist 
either  act  with  unlimited  power,  or  not  at  all.  So  cordially, 
too,  did  Gustavus  dislike  control,  that  he  had  almost  re- 
nounced his  advantageous  alliance  with  Fiance,  because  it 
threatened  to  fetter  his  own  independent  judgment  Wallesr 
stein  was  lost  to  a  party,  if  he  could  not  lead ;  the  latter  wa8» 
if  possible,  still  less  disposed  to  obey  the  instructions  of 
another.  If  the  pretensions  ci  a  rival  would  be  so  irksome  to 
the  Duke  of  Friedland,  in  the  conduct  of  combined  operationa, 
in  the-  division  of  the  spoil  they  would  be  insupportable.  The 
proud  monarch  might  condescend  to  accept  the  assistance  of  a 
rebellious  subject  against  the  Emperor,  and  to  reward  his 
valuable  services  witn  regal  munificence ;  but  he  never  could 
80  far  lose  sight  of  his  own  dignity,  and  the  msgesty  of  royalty, 
as  to  bestow  the  recompense  which  the  extravagant  ambitroa 
of  Wallenstein  demanded ;  and  requite  an  act  of  treason,  how- 
ever useful,  with  a  crown.  In  him,  therefore,  even  if  aU 
Europe  should  tacitly  acquiesce,  Wallenstein  had  reason  to 
expect  the  most  decided  and  formidable  opponent  to  his  views 
on  the  Bohemian  crown ;  and  in  all  Europe  he  was  the  onlj 
cme  who  could  enforce  his  opposition.  Constituted  Dictator  in 
Grermany  by  Wallenstein  himself,  he  might  turn  his  arms 
against  him,  and  consider  himself  bound  by  no  obligations  to 
one  who  was  himself  a  traitor.  There  was  no  room  for  a 
Wallenstein  under  such  an  ally ;  and  it  was,  apparently,  this 
conviction,  and  not  any  supx)osed  designs  upon  the  imperial 
throne,  that  he  alluded  to,  when,  after  the  death  of  the  King 
cf  Sweden,  he  exclaimed,  "  It  is  well  for  him  and  me  that  he 
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is  gone.    The  Germfoi  Empire  does  iiot  require  two  suck 
leaders." 

His  first  scheme  of  reyeage  on  the  house  of  Austria  had 
indeed  failed;  but  the  purpose  itself  remained  unalterable; 
the  choice  of  means  alone  was  changed.  What  he  had  failed 
in  effecting  with  the' King  of  Sweden,  he  hoped  to  obtain  with 
less  difficulty  and  more  advantage  from  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 
Him  he  was  as  certain  of  being  able  to  bend  to  his  views,  as 
he  had  always  been  doubtful  of  Gustavus  Adolplms.  Having 
always  maintained  a  good  understanding  with  his  old  Meni 
Amheim,  he  now  made  use  of  him  to  bring  about  an  alliaoiee 
with  Saxony,  by  which  he  hoped  to  render  himself  equally 
formidable  to  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Sweden.  He  had 
reason  to  expect  that  a  scheme,  which,  if  successful,  would 
deprive  the  Swedish  monarch  of  his  influence  in  Germany* 
would  be  welcomed  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  he  knew 
was  jealous  of  the  power  and  offended  at  the  lofty  pretenfiions 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  If  he  succeeded  in  separating  Saxony 
from  the  Swedish  alliance,  and  in  establishing,  conjointly  witk 
that  power,  a  third  party  in  the  Empire,  the  fate  of  the  war 
would  be  placed  in  his  hiand ;  and  by  this  single  step  he  would 
succeed  in  gmtifying  his  revenge  against  Uie  Emperor,  re- 
venging the  neglect  of  the  Swedish  monarch,  and  on  the  raia 
of  botk,  raising  the  edifice  of  his  own  greatness. 

But  whatever  course  he  might  follow  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  designs,  he  could  not  carry  them  into  effect  without  am 
army  entirely  devoted  to  him.  Such  a  force  could  not  be 
secretly  raised  without  its  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
imperial  court,  where  it  would  naturally  excite  suspicion,  and 
thus  frustrate  his  design  in  the  very  outset  From  the  army, 
too,  the  rebellious  purposes  for  which  it  was  destined,  must  be 
concealed  till  the  very  moment  of  execution,  since  it  could 
scarcely  be  expected  lliat  they  would  at  once  be  prepared  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  a  tsaitor,  and  serve  against  their  legiti- 
mate sovereign.  Wallenstein,  therefore,  mtist  raise  it  publicly 
and  in  name  of  the  Emperor,  and  be  placed  at  its  head,  witli 
unlimited  authority,  by  the  Emperor  himself.  But  how  could 
this  be  accomplished,  otherwise  than  by  his  being  aj^inted  to 
the  command  of  the  army,  and  entrusted  with  full  powers 
to  conduct  the  war.  Yet  neither  his  pride,  nor  his  interest, 
permitted  him  to  sue  in  person  for  this  post^  and  as  a  supj^iant 
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to  accept  from  the  favour  of  the  Emperor  a  limited  power, 
when  an  unlimited  authority  might  be  extorted  from  his 
fears.  In  order  to  make  himself  the  master  of  the  terms  on 
which  he  would  resume  the  command  of  the  army,  his  course 
was  to  wait  until  the  post  should  be  forced  upon  him.  This 
was  the  advice  he  received  from  Amheim,  and  this  the  end 
for  which  he  laboured  with  profoimd  policy  and  restless 
activity. 

Convinced  that  extreme  necessity  would  alone  conquer  the 
Emperor's  irresolution,  and  render  powerless  the  opposition 
of  his  bitter  enemies,  Bavaria  and  Spain,  he  henceforth  oc- 
cupied himself  in  promoting  the  success  of  the  enemy,  and  in 
increasing  the  embarrassments  of  his  master.  It  was  appa- 
rently by  his  instigation  and  advice,  that  the  Saxons,  when  on 
the  route  to  Lusatia  and  Silesia,  had  turned  their  march  to- 
wards Bohemia,  and  overrun  that  defenceless  kingdom,  where 
their  rapid  conquests  was  partly  the  result  of  his  measures. 
By  the  fears  which  he  affected  to  entertain,  he  paralyzed  every 
effort  at  resistance ;  and  his  precipitate  retreat  caused  the  de- 
livery of  the  capital  to  the  enemy.  At  a  conference  with  the 
Saxon  general,  which  was  held  at  Kaimitz  under  the  pretext 
of  negociating  for  a  peace,  the  seal  was  put  to  the  conspiracy, 
land  the  conquest  of  Bohemia  was  the  first  fruits  of  this  mutual 
understanding.  While  Wallenstein  was  thus  personally  en- 
deavouring to  heighten  the  perplexities  of  Austria,  and  while 
the  rapid  movements  of  the  Swedes  upon  the  Rhine  effectually 
promoted  his  designs,  his  friends  and  bribed  adherents  in 
Vienna  uttered  loud  complaints  of  the  public  calamities,  and 
represented  the  dismissal  of  the  genersd  as  the  sole  cause  of 
all  these  misfortunes.  •*  Had  Wallenstein  commanded,  mat- 
ters would  never  have  come  to  this,"  exclaimed  a  thousand 
voices ;  while  their  opinions  found  supporters,  even  in  the 
Emperor's  privy  council. 

Their  repeated  remonstrances  were  not  needed  to  convince 
the  embarassod  Emperor  of  his  general's  merits,  and  of  his 
own  error.  His  dependence  on  Bavaria  and  the  League  had 
soon  become  insupportable ;  but  hitherto  this  dependence 
permitted  him  not  to  show  his  distrust,  or  irritate  the  Elector 
by  the  recall  of  Wallenstein.  But  now  when  his  necessities 
grew  every  day  more  pressing,  and  the  wealmess  of  Bavaria 
more  apparent,  he  could  no  longer  hesitate  to  listen  to  the 
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friends  of  the  duke,  and  to  consider  their  overtures  for  his 
restoration  to  command.  The  immense  riches  Wallenstein 
possessed,  the  universal  reputation  he  enjoyed,  the  rapidity 
mth  which  six  years  before  he  had  assembled  an  army  of 
40,000  men,  the  little  expense  at  which  he  had  maintained 
this  formidable  force,  the  actions  he  had  performed  at  its 
head)  and  lastly,  the  zeal  and  fidelity  he  had  displayed  for 
his  master's  honour,  still  lived  in  the  Emperor's  recollection, 
and  made  Wallenstein  seem  to  him  the  ablest  instrument  ta 
restore  the  balance  between  the  belligerent  powers,  to  save 
Austria,  and  preserve  the  Catholic  religion.  However  sensi- 
bly the  imperial  pride  might  feel  the  humiliation,  in  being 
forced  to  make  so  unequivocal  an  admission  of  past  errors  aud 
present  necessity ;  however  painful  it  was  to  descend  to  hum- 
ble entreaties,  from  the  height  of  imperial  command ;  how- 
ever doubtful  the  fidelity  of  so  deeply  injured  and  implacable 
a  character;  however  loudly  and  urgently  the  Spanish 
minister  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  protested  against  this 
st^p,  the  immediate  pressure  .of  necessity  finally  overcame 
every  other  consideration,  and  the  friends  of  the  duke  were 
empowered  to  consult  him  on  the  subject,  and  to  hold  out  the 
prospect  of  his  restoration. 

Informed  of  all  that  was  transacted  in  the  Emperor's  cabi- 
net to  his  advantage,  Wallenstein  possessed  sufficient  self- 
command  to  conceal  his  inward  triumph  and  to  assume  the 
mask  of  indifference.  The  moment  of  vengeance  was  at  last 
come,  and  his  proud  heart  exulted  in  the  prospect  of  re- 
paying with  interest  the  injuries  of  the  Emperor.  With 
artful  eloquence,  he  expatiated  upon  the  happy  tranquillity  of 
a  private  station,  which  had  blessed  him  since  his  retirement 
from  a  political  stage.  Too  long,  he  said,  had  he  tasted  the 
pleasures  of  ease  and  independence,  to  sacrifice  to  the  vain 

Shantom  of  glory,  the  uncertain  favour  of  princes.  All  his 
esire  of  power  and  distinction  were  extinct :  tranquillity  and 
repose  were  now  the  sole  object  of  his  wishes.  The  better  to 
conceal  his  real  impatience,  he  declined  the  Emperor's  invita- 
tion to  the  court,  but  at  the  same  time,  to  facilitate  the  nego- 
ciations,  came  to  Znaim  in  Moravia. 

At  first,  it  was  proposed  to  limit  the  authority  to  be  intrusted 
to  him,  by  the  presence  of  a  superior,  in  order,  by  this  expe- 
dient, to  silence  the  objections  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.   The 
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imperial  deputies,  Queatenberg  and  Werdenberg,  who,  as  olel 
friends  of  &e  duke,  had  been  employed  in  this  delicate  mia^ 
aion,  were  instructed  to  propose  that  the  King  of  Hungary 
should  remain  with  the  army,  and  leam  the  art  of  war  und» 
Wallenstein.  But  the  very  mention  of  his  name  threatened 
to  put  a  period  to  the  whole  negociation.  "  No  !  never,**  ex- 
claimed Wallenstein,  ''  will  I  submit  to  a  colleague  in  ngr 
office.  No — not  even  if  it  were  God  himself,  with  whom  I 
should  haye  to  share  my  command."  But  even  when  this 
obnoxious  point  was  given  up.  Prince  Eggenberg,  the 
Emperor's  minister  and  favourite,  who  had  always  been  the 
steady  friend  and  zealous  champion  of  Wallenstein,  and  was 
therefore  expressly  sent  to  him,  exhausted  his  eloquence 
in  vain  to  overcome  the  pretended  reluctance  of  the  duke. 
"  The  Emperor,"  he  admitted,  '*  had,  in  Wallenstein,  thrown 
away  the  most  costly  jewel  in  his  crown :  but  unwillingly  and 
compulsorily  only  had  he  taken  this  step,  which  he  had  since 
deeply  repented  of;  while  his  esteem  for  the  duke  had  re- 
mained  unaltered,  his  &vour  for  him  undiminished.  Of  these 
sentiments  he  now  gave  the  most  decisive  proof,  by  reposin]^ 
unlimited  confidence  in  his  fidelity  and  capacity  to  repair  the 
mistakes  of  his  predecessors,  and  to  change  the  whole  tt^tect 
of  al&drs.  It  would  be  great  and  noble  to  sacrifice  his  just 
indignation  to  the  good  of  his  country ;  dignified  and  wortbf 
of  him  to  refute  the  evil  calumny  of  his  enemies  by  the  douHe 
warmth  of  his  zeal.  This  victory  over  himself,*'  concluded 
the  prince,  "  would  crown  his  other  unparalleled  services  te 
the  empire,  and  render  him  the  greatest  man  of  his  age.** 

These  humiliating  confessions,  and  Battering  assurance^ 
seemed  at  last  to  disarm  the  anger  of  the  duke ;  but  not  be^ 
fore  be  had  disburdened  his  heart  of  his  reproaches  against 
the  Emperor,  pompously  dwelt  upon  his  own  sendees,  and 
humbled  to  the  utmost  the  monarch  who  solicited  his  assiert}- 
ance,  did  he  condescend  to  listen  to  the  attractive  proposals  of 
the  minister.  As  if  he  yielded  entirely  to  the  force  of  thdr  ar- 
guments, he  condescended  with  a  haughty  reluctance  to  that 
which  was  the  most  ardent  wish  of  his  heart ;  and  deigned  te 
favour  the  ambassadors  with  a  ray  of  hope.  But  far  from 
putting  an  end  to  th^  Emperor's  embarrassments,  by  giving  at 
once  a  full  and  unconditiimal  consent,  he  only  acceded  to  ft 
part  of  his  demands,  that  he  might  e^t  the  value  of  that 
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wiikli  still  remained,  and  was  of  most  importance.  He  ao* 
cspted  the  command,  but  onlj  for  three  months ;  merely  for 
tbe  purpose  of  raising,  but  not  of  leading,  an  army.  He 
wished  only  to  show  his  power  and  ability  in  its  organization, 
gad  to  display  before  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor,  the  greatness 
•f  that  assistance,  which  he  still  retained  m  his  hands.  Con* 
vinced  that  an  army  raised  by  his  name  alone,  would,  if  de- 
prived of  its  crtator,  soon  sink  again  into  nothing,  he  intended 
it  to  serve  only  as  a  decoy  to  draw  more  important  concessions 
from  his  master.  And  yet  Ferdinand  congratulated  himself, 
cveit  in  having  gained  so  much  as  he  had. 

Wallenstein  dad  not  long  delay  to  fulfil  those  promises  which 
all  Germany  regarded  as  chimerical,  and  which  Gustavus  Adol- 
|iiuis  had  considered  as  extravagant  But  the  foundation  fc^ 
the  present  enterprise  had  been  long  laid,  and  he  now  only  put 
m  motion  the  machinery,  which  many  years  had  been  prepared 
lor  the  purpose.  Scarcely  had  the  news  spread  of  Wallenstein's 
levies,  when,  from  every  quarter  of  the  Austrian  monarchy, 
4SBwwda  of  soldiers  repaired  to  try  their  fortunes  under  this  expe- 
rienced general.  Many,  who  had  before  fought  under  his  stand- 
ards, had  been  admixing  eye-witnesses  of  his  great  actions,  and 
experienced  his  magnanimity,  came  forward  from  their  retire- 
ment, to  shure  with  him  a  second  time  both  booty  and  glory. 
The  greatness  of  the  pay  he  promised  attracted  thousands, 
and  the  plentiful  supplies  the  soldier  was  likely  to  enjoy  at 
the  cost  of  the  peasant,  was  to  the  latter  an  irresistible  in- 
ducement rather  at  once  to  embrace  the  military  life,  instead 
<^  being  the  victim  of  its  oppression.  All  the  Austrian  pro- 
vinces were  compelled  to  assist  in  the  equipment.  No  class 
was  exempt  from  taxation — no  dignity  or  privilege  from  capi- 
tation. The  Spanish  court,  as  well  as  the  King  of  Hungary, 
agreed  to  contribute  a  considerable  sum.  The  ministers  made 
laiKe  presents,  while  Wallenstein  himself  advanced  $200,000 
doihurs  from  his  own  income  to  hasten  the  armament.  The 
poorer  officers  he  supported  out  of  his  own  revenues ;  and,  by 
his  own  example,  by  brilliant  promotions,  and  still  more  bril- 
liant promises,  he  induced  all,  who  were  able,  to  raise  troopv 
ai  their  own  expense.  Whoever  raised  a  corps  at  his  own 
cost  was  to  be  its  commander.  In  the  appointment  of  officers^ 
religion  made  no  difference.  Bkhes,  bravery,  and  experience 
were  more  regarded  than  creed.    Bj  this  uniform  treatment 
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of  different  religious  sects,  and  still  more  bj  his  express  de- 
claration, that  Ms  present  levy  had  nothing  to  do  ^th  religion, 
the  Protestant  subjects  of  the  empire  were  tranquillized,  and 
reconciled  to  bear  their  share  of  the  public  burdens.  The 
duke,  at  the  same  time,  did  not  omit  to  treat,  in  his  own  name, 
with  foreign  states  for  men  and  money.  He  prevailed  on  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  a  second  time,  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
Emperor.  Poland  was  urged  to  supply  him  with  Cossacks, 
and  Italy  with  warlike  necessaries.  Before  the  three  months 
were  expired,  the  army  which  was  assembled  in  Moravia,  amount- 
ed to  no  less  than  40,000  men,  chiefly  drawn  from  the  unoon- 
quered  parts  of  Bohemia,  from  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  the  German 
provinces  of  the  House  of  Austria.  What  to  every  one  had 
appeared  impracticable,  Wallenstein,  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
Europe,  had  in  a  short  time  effected.  The  charm  of  his 
name,  his  treasures,  and  his  genius,  had  assembled  thousands 
in  arms,  where  >  before  Austria  had  only  looked  for  hundreds. 
Furnished,  even  to  superfluity,  with  all  necessaries,  com- 
manded by  experienced  officers,  and  inflamed  by  enthusiasm 
which  assured  itself  of  victory,  this  newly  created  army  only 
awaited  the  signal  of  their  leader  to  show  themselves,  by  the 
bravery  of  their  deeds,  worthy  of  his  choice. 

The  duke  had  fulfilled  his  promise,  and  the  troops  were  ready 
to  take  the  field ;  he  then  retired,  and  left  to  the  Emperor  to 
choose  a  commander.  But  it  would  have  been  as  easy  to  raise 
a  second  army  like  the  first,  as  to  find  any  other  commander 
for  it  than  Wallenstein.  This  promising  army,  the  last  hope 
of  the  Emperor,  was  nothing  but  an  illusion,  as  soon  as  tne 
charm  was  dissolved  which  had  called  it  into  existence ;  by 
Wallenstein  it  had  been  raised,  and,  without  him,  it  sank 
like  a  creation  of  magic  into  its  original  nothingness.  Its 
officers  were  either  bound  to  him  as  his  debtors,  or,  as  his 
creditors,  closely  connected  with  his  interests,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  his  power.  The  regiments  he  had  entrusted  to 
•his  own  relations,  creatures,  and  fBivourites.  He,  and  he 
alone,  could  discharge  to  the  troops  the  extravagant  promises 
by  which  they  had  been  lured  into  his  service.  His  pledged 
•word  was  the  only  security  on  which  their  bold  expectations 
rested;  a  blind  reliance  on  his  omnipotence,  the  only  tie 
which  linked  together  in  one  common  life  and  soul  the 
yarious  impulses  of  their  zeal.    There  was  an  end  of  the 


an  offering  of  convenience  to  a  servant  whom  he  could  now 
dispense  viiiii.  Better  for  him  at  ouce,  and  voluutariij,  to 
resign  a  post  from  which  sooner  or  later  the  intrigues  of  his 
enemies  would  expel  him.  Security  and  content  were  to  ha 
found  in  the  bosom  of  private  life  ;  and  nothing  hut  the  wish 
to  oblige  the  Emperor  had  induced  him,  reluctantly  enough, 
to  relinquish  for  a  time  his  blbsful  repose." 

Tired  of  this  long  farce,  the  minister  at  last  assumed  a 
serious  tone,  and  threatened  the  obstinate  duke  x^lth  the  Em 
peror's  resentment,  if  he  persisted  in  his  refusal.  "  Low 
enoi^h  had  the  imperial  dignity,"  he  added,  "  stooped  al- 
ready: and  yet,  instead  of  exciting  his  magnanimily  by  its 
condciscension,  had  only  flattered  his  pride  and  increased  hia 
obstinacy.  If  this  sacrifice  had  been  made  in  vain,  he  would 
not  answer,  but  that  the  suppliant  might  be  converted  into 
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ibe  sovereign,  and  that  the  monarch  might  not  avenge  hk  in- 
jured dignity  on  his  rebellious  subjects.  However  greatly  Fer- 
'dinand  may  have  erred,  the  £mperor  at  least  had  a  elaim  to  obe- 
di^ice ;  the  man  might  be  mistaken,  but  the  monarch  could 
not  confess  his  error.  If  the  Duke  of  Friedland  had  soffi^red 
by  an  unjust  decree,  he  might  yet  be  recompensed  for  all  his 
losses ;  the  wound  which  it  had  itself  inflicted,  the  hand  of 
Majesty  might  heal.  If  he  asked  security  for  his  person  and 
ills  dignities,  the  Emperor*s  equity  would  refuse  him  no  rea- 
sonable demand.  Majesty  contemned,  admitted  not  of  aa^ 
fitonement ;  disobedience  to  its  commands  cancelled  the  most 
brilliant  services.  The  Emperor  required  his  services,  and 
118  emperor  he  demanded  them.  Whatever  price  Wallenstein 
might  set  upon  them,  the  Emperor  would  readily  agree  to ; 
Imt  he  demanded  obecUence,  or  the  weight  of  his  indignatiim 
^ould  crush  the  refractoiy  servant" 

Wallenstein,  whose  extensive  possessions  within  the  Aus- 
trian monarchy  were  momentarily  exposed  to  the  power  of  the 
Emperor,  was  keenly  sensible  that  this  was  no  idle  threat; 
yet  it  was  not  fear  that  at  last  overcame  his  affected  reluctance. 
This  imperious  tone  of  itself,  was  to  his  mind  a  plain  proof  of 
the  weakness  and  despair  which  dictated  it,  while  the  Em- 
peror*s  readiness  to  yield  all  his  demands,  convinced  him 
that  he  had  attained  the  summit  of  his  wishes.  He  now 
made  a  show  of  yielding  to  the  persuasions  of  Eggenberg; 
snd  left  him,  in  order  to  write  doAvn  the  conditions  on  whi^ 
lie  accepted  the  command. 

Not  without  apprehension,  did  the  minister  receive  the 
writing,  in  which  the  proudest  of  sulgects  had  pieaeribei 
laws  to  the  proudest  of  sovereigns.  But  however  little  coo- 
fidence  he  had  in  the  moderation  of  his  friend,  the  ex- 
travagant contents  <^  his  writing  surpassed  even  his  vrorst 
expectations.  Wallenstein  required  the  uncontrolled  com- 
mand  over  all  the  German  armies  of  Austria  and  Spain,  with 
vnlimited  powers  to  reward  and  punish.  Neither  the  King 
of  Hungary,  nor  the  Emperor  himself,  were  to  appear  in  the 
army,  still  less  to  exercise  any  act  of  authority  over  it.  Ne 
commission  in  the  army,  no  pension  or  letter  of  grace,  was  t» 
he  granted  by  the  Emperor  Avithout  Wdlenstein's  approvals 
All  the  conquests  and  confiscations  that  should  take  plaoe, 
were  to  be  placed  entirely  at  Wallenstein's  dis|>osal,  to  the  eir 
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elusion  of  eTerj  other  tribunal.  For  his  ordiuary  pay,  an  im« 
perial  hereditary  estate  was  to  be  assigned  him,  with  aiiothejr 
of  the  conquered  estates  within  the  empire  for  his  extraordi* 
Bary  expenses.  Every  Austrian  province  was  to  be  opened  t^ 
him  if  he  required  it  in  case  of  i^treat.  He  farther  demanded 
tiie  assurance  of  the  possession  of  the  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg, 
in  the  event  of  a  future  peace ;  and  a  formal  and  timely  in- 
timation, if  it  should  be  deemed  necessary  a  second  time  to 
deprive  him  of  the  command. 

In  vain  the  minister  entreated  him  to  moderate  his  de- 
mands, which,  if  granted,  would  deprive  the  Emperor  of  aU 
ftuthority  over  his  own  troops,  and  make  him  absolutely  de- 
pendent on  his  general.  The  value  placed  on  his  services  had 
been  too  plainly  manife^^d  to  prevent  him  dictating  the  price 
at  which  they  were  to  be  purchased.  If  the  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstances compelled  the  Emperor  to  mjit  demands,  it  was 
something  more  than  a  mere  feeling  of  haughtiness  and  de- 
jBire  of  revenge  which  induced  the  duke  to  mal^e  them.  His 
plans  of  rebellion  were  formed,  to  its  success,  every  one  of  the 
conditions  for  which  Wallenstein  stipulated  in  this  treaty  with 
the  court,  was  indispensable.  Those  plans  required  that  the 
Emperor  should  be  deprived  of  all  auUxority  in  Germany,  aAd 
be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  his  general ;  and  this  object  would 
be  attained,  the  moment  Ferdinand  subscribed  the  required 
conditions.  The  use  which  Wallenstein  intended  to  mc^e  of 
his  army,  (widely  different  indeed  from  that  for  which  it  waa 
entrusted  to  him,)  brooked  not  of  a  divided  pow^r,  and 
Btill  less  of  an  authority  superior  to  his  own.  To  be  Uie  sole 
master  of  the  will  of  his  troops,  he  must  also  be  the  sola 
master  of  their  destinies ;  insensibly  to  supplant  his  sove- 
]?eign,  and  to  transfer  permanently  to  his  own  person  the 
rights  of  sovereignty,  which  were  only  lent  to  him  for  a  time 
by  a  higher  authority,  he  must  cautiously  keep  the  latter  out 
of  the  view  of  the  army.  Hence  his  obstinate  refusal  to 
allow  any  prince  of  the  house  of  Austria  to  be  present  with  the 
flamy.  The  liberty  of  free  disposal  of  all  the  conquered  and 
confiscated  estates  in  the  empire,  would  also  afford  him  fearful 
means  of  purchasing  dependents  and  instruments  of  his 
plans,  and  of  acting  the  dictator  in  Germany  more  absolutely 
than  ever  any  Emperor  did  in  time  of  peace.  By  the  right 
to  use  any  of  the  Austrian  provinces  as  a  place  of  refuge,  in 
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case  of  need,  he  had  full  power  to  hold  the  Emperor  a  pri- 
soner hy  means  of  his  own  forces,  and  within  his  own  domi- 
nions ;  to  exhaust  the  strength  and  resources  of  these  coun- 
tries, and  to  undermine  the  power  of  Austria  in  its  very 
foundation. 

Whatever  might  he  the  issue,  he  had  equally  secured  his 
own  advantage,  hy  the  conditions  he  had  extorted  from  the 
Emperor.  If  circumstances  proved  favoumhle  to  his  daring 
project,  this  treaty  with  the  Emperor  facilitated  its  execution ; 
if  on  the  contrary,  the  course  of  things  ran  counter  to  it,  it 
would  at  least  afford  him  a  hrilliant  compensation  for  the 
failure  of  his  plans.  But  how  could  he  consider  an  agree- 
ment valid,  which  was  extorted  from  him,  and  based  upon 
treason  ?  How  could  he  hope  to  hind  the  Emperor  by  a 
written  agreement,  in  the  face  of  a  law  which  condemned 
to  death  every  one  who  should  have  the  presumption  to  im- 
pose conditions  upon  him  ?  But  this  criminal  was  the  most 
indispensable  man  in  the  empire,  and  Ferdinand,  well  prac- 
tised in  dissimulation,  granted  him  for  the  present  all  he 
required. 

At  last,  then,  the  imperial  army  had  found  a  commander-in- 
chief  worthy  of  the  name.  Every  other  authority  in  the  army, 
even  that  of  the  Emperor  himself,  ceased  from  the  moment 
Wallenstein  assumed  the  commander  s  baton,  and  every  aot 
"was  invalid  which  did  not  proceed  from  him.  From  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  to  those  of  the  Weser  and  the  Oder,  ^vas 
felt  the  life-giving  dawning  of  this  new  star;  a  new  spirit 
seemed  to  inspire  the  troops  of  the  emperor,  a  new  epoch  of 
the  wai-  began.  The  Papists  form  fresh  hopes,  the  Protestant 
beholds  with  anxiety  the  changed  course  of  affairs. 

The  greater  the  price  at  which  the  serN'ices  of  the  new 
general  had  been  purchased,  the  greater  justly  were  the  ex- 
pectations from  those  which  the  court  of  the  Emperor  enter- 
tained. But  the  duke  was  in  no  hurry  to  fulfil  these  expect- 
ations. Already  in  the  vicinity  of  Bohemia,  and  at  the  head 
of  a  fonnidable  force,  he  had  but  to  show  himself  there,  in 
order  to  overpowet  the  exhausted  force  of  the  Saxons,  and 
brilliantly  to  commence  his  new  career  by  the  reconquest  of 
that  kingdom.  But,  contented  with  liarassing  tlie  enemy 
with  indecisive  skirmishes  of  his  Croats,  he  abandoned  the 
best  part  of  that  kingdom  to  be  plundered,  and  moved  calmly 
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forward  in  pursuit  of  his  own  selfish  plans.  His  design  was, 
not  to  conquer  the  Saxons,  but  to  imite  with  them*.  Exclu- 
sively occupied  with  this  important  object,  he  remained  in- 
active, in  the  hope  of  conquering  more  surely  by  means  of 
negociation.  He  left  no  expedient  untried,  to  detach  this 
prince  from  the  Swedish  alliance;  and  Ferdinand  himself, 
ever  inclined  to  an  accommodation  with  this  prince,  approved 
of  this  proceeding.  But  the  great  debt  which  Saxony  owed 
to  Sweden,  was  as  yet  too  freshly  remembered  to  allow  of  such 
an  act  of  perfidy ;  and  even  had  the  Elector  been  disposed  to 
yield  to  tiie  temptation,  the  equivocal  character  of  Wallen- 
Btein,  and  the  bad  character  of  Austrian  policy,  precluded  any 
reliance  in  the  integrity  of  its  promises.  Notorious  already 
as  a  treacherous  statesman,  he  met  not  with  faith  upon  the 
very  occasion  when  perhaps  he  intended  to  act  honestly ;  and, 
moreover,  was  denied,  by  circumstances,  the  opportunity  of 
proving  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  by  the  disclosure  of 
ids  reed  motives. 

He,  therefore,  unwillingly  resolved  to  extort,  by  force  of 
arms,  what  he  could  not  obtain  by  negociation.  Suddenly 
assembling  his  troops,  he  appeared  before  Prague  ere  the 
Saxons  had  time  to  advance  to  its  relief.  After  a  short 
resistance,  the  treiachery  of  some  Capuchins  opens  the  gates  to 
one  of  his  regiments;  and  the  garrison,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  citadel,  soon  laid  down  their  arms  upon  disgraceful 
conditions.  Master  of  the  capital,  he  hoped  to  carry'  on  more 
successfully  his  negociations  at  the  Saxon  court;  but  even 
while  he  was  renewing  his  proposals  to  Amheim,  he  did  hot 
hesitate  to  give  them  weight  by  striking  a  decisive  blow. 
He  hastened  to  seize  the  narrow  passes  between  Aussig  and 
Pima,  with  a  view  of  cutting  oflf  the  retreat  of  the  Saxons 
into  their  own  coimtry ;  but  the  rapidity  of  Amheim's  oper« 
ations  fortunately  extricated  them  from  the  danger.  After 
the  retreat  of  this  general,  Egra  and  Leutmeritz,  the  last 
strongholds  of  the  Saxons,  surrendered  to  the  conqueror:  and 
the  whole  kingdom  was  restored  to  its  legitimate  sovereign, 
iu  less  time  than  it  had  been  lost. 

Wallenstein,  less  occupied  with  the  interests  of  his  master, 
than  with  the  furtherance  of  his  own  plans,  now  purposed  to 
carry  the  war  into  Saxony,  and  by  ravagmg  his  territories, 
compel  the  Elector  to  enter  into  a  private  treaty  with  the 
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Emperor,  or  rather  with  himself.  But,  however  little  tccus 
tomed  h^  was  to  make  his  will  bend  to  circumstances,  he  now 
perceived  the  necessity  of  postponing  his  favourite  scheme 
for  a  time,  to  a  more  pressing  emergency.  While  he  was 
driving  the  Saxons  from  Bohemia,  Gustavus  Adolphus  had 
been  gaining  the  victories,  already  detailed,  on  the  Ehine  and 
the  Danube,  and  carried  the  war  through  Franconia  and  Lu- 
satia,  to  the  frontiers  of  Bavaria.  Maximilian,  defeated  on 
the  Lech,  and  deprived  by  death  of  Count  Tilly,  his  best  sup- 
port, ui^ently  solicited  the  Emperor  to  send  with  all  speed 
the  Duke  of  Friedland  to  his  assistance,  from  Bohemia,  and 
by  the  def^ice  of  Bavaria,  to  avert  the  danger  from  Austria 
itself.  He  also  made  the  same  request  to  Wallenstein,  and 
entreated  him,  till  he  could  himself  come  with  the  main  force, 
to  despatch  in  the  mean  time  a  few  regiments  to  his  aid. 
JFerdinand  seconded  the  request  with  all  his  influence,  and 
one  messenger  after  another  was  sent  to  Wallenstein,  ur|[ing 
him  to  move  towards  the  Danube. 

It  now  appeared  how  completely  the  Emperor  had  sacii- 
ficed  his  aumority,  in  surrendering  to  axiother  the  supreme 
command  of  his  troops.  Indifferent  to  Maximilian's  entrea- 
ties, and  deaf  to  the  Emperor's  repeated  commands,  Wallen- 
stein remained  inactive  in  Bohemia,  and  abandoned  the 
Elector  to  his  fate.  The  remembrance  of  the  evil  service 
which  Maximilian  had  rendered  him  with  the  Emperor*  at 
the  Diet  at  Batisbon,  was  deeply  engraved  on  the  implacable 
2Kiind  of  the  duke,  and  the  Elector's  late  attempts  to  prevent 
his  reinstatement,  were  no  secret  to  him.  Tne  moment  of 
irevenging  this  affiront  had  now  arrived,  and  Maximilian  wav 
doomed  to  pay  dearly  for  his  folly,  in  provoking  the  most 
revengeful  of  men.  Wallenstein  maintained,  that  Bohemia 
ought  not  to  be  left  exposed,  and  that  Austria  could  not  be 
better  protected,  than  by  allowing  the  Swedish  army  to  waste 
its  strength  before  the  Bavarian  fortress.  Thus,  by  the  ana 
of  the  Swedes,  he  chastised  his  enemy ;  and  while  one  place 
after  another  fell  into  their  hands,  he  allowed  the  Elector  vainlj 
to  await  his  arrival  in  Eatiabon.  It  was  only  when  the  com- 
plete  subjugation  of  Bohemia  left  him  without  excuse,  and 
the  conquests  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  Bavaria  threatened 
Austria  itself,  that  he  yielded  to  the  pressing  entreaties  of  the 
Elector  and  the  Emperor,  and  determined  to  effect  the  long- 


expected  union  with  the  former;  an  event,  which,  according 
to  the  general  anticipation  of  the  Eoman  Catholics,  would 
decide  tibe  fate  of  the  campaign. 

Gustayus  Adolphus,  too  weak  in  numbers  to  cope  even  with 
Wallenstein's  force  alone,  naturally  dreaded  the  junction  of 
such  powerful  armies,  and  tlie  little  energy  he  usedto  {>re- 
vent  it,  wajB  the  occasion  of  great  surprise.  Apparently  he 
reckoned  too  much  on  the  hatred  which  alienated  the  leaderv, 
and  seemed  to  render  their  effectual  co-opeiation  improbable ; 
when  the  event  contradicted  his  views,  it  was  too  late  to  re^ 
pair  his  error.  On  the  first  certain  intelligence  he  received 
<rf  Iheir  designs,  he  hastened  to  the  Upper  Palatinate,  for 
the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  Elector :  but  the  latter  had 
already  arrived  there,  and  the  junction  had  been  effected 
9t  Egra. 

This  frontier  town  had  been  chosen  by  WaBenstein,  for 
the  scene  of  his  triumph  over  his  former  rival.  Not  content 
with  having  seen  him,  as  it  were,  a  suppliant  at  his  feet,  be 
imposed  upon  him  the  hard  condition  of  leaving  his  territories 
in  his  rear  exposed  to  the  enemy,  and  declaring  by  this  long 
inarch  to  meet  him,  the  necessity  and  distress  to  which  he 
was  reduced.  Even  to  this  humiliation,  the  haughty  prince 
patiently  submitted.  It  had  cost  him  a  severe  struggle  to 
ask  for  protection  of  the  man  who,  if  his  own  wishes  had 
been  consulted,  would  never  have  had  the  power  of  granting 
it :  but  having  once  made  up  his  mind  to  it,  ho  was  ready  to 
bear  all  the  annoyances  which  were  inseparable  from  that 
resolve,  and  sufficiently  master  of  himself  to  put  up  with 
petty  grievances,  when  on  important  end  was  in  view. 

But  whatever  pains  it  had  cost  to  effect  this  junction,  it 
was  equally  difficult  to  settle  the  conditions  on  which  it  was 
to  be  maintained.  The  imited  army  must  be  placed  under 
the  command  of  one  individual,  if  any  object  was  to  be  gained 
by  flie  imion,  and  each  general  was  equally  averse  to  yield  to 
the  superior  authority  of  the  other.  If  Maximilian  rested 
Ids  claim  on  his  electoral  dignity,  the  nobleness  of  his  desoent, 
and  his  influence  in  the  empire,  Wallenstein's  military  re- 
nown, and  the  unlimited  command  conferred  on  him  by  the 
Emperor,  gave  an  equally  strong  title  to  it.  If  it  was  deeply 
humiliating  to  the  pride  of  the  former  to  serve  mider  en 
imperial  subject,  the  idea  of  imposing  laws  on  so  imperious  A 
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Spirit,  flattered  in  the  same  degree  the  haughtiness  of  Wallen- 
stein.  An  obstinate  dispute  ensued,  which,  however,  ter 
minated  in  a  mutual  compromise  to  Wallenstein's  advantage. 
To  him  was  assigned  the  unlimited  command  of  both  armies, 
particularly  in  battle,  while  the  Elector  was  deprived  of  all 
power  of  altering  the  order  of  battle,  or  even  the  route  of  the 
army.  He  retained  only  the  bare  right  of  punishing  and 
rewarding  his  own  troops,  and  the  free  use  of  these,  when 
not  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Imperialists. 

After  these  preliminaries  were  settled,  the  two  generals  at 
last  ventured  upon  an  interview;  but  not  until  they  had 
mutually  promised  to  buiy  the  past  in  oblivion,  and  all  the 
outward  formalities  of  a  reconciliation  had  been  settled. 
According  to  agreement,  they  publicly  embraced  in  the  sight  of 
their  troops,  and  made  mutual  professions  of  friendship,  while 
in  reality  the  hearts  of  both  were  overflowing  with  malice. 
Maximilian,  well  versed  in  dissimulation,  had  sufl&cient  com- 
mand over  himself,  not  to  betray  in  a  single  feature  his  real 
feelings;  but  a  malicious  triumph  sparkled  in  the  eyes  of 
Wallenstein,  and  the  constraint  which  was  visible  in  all  his 
movements,  betrayed  the  violence  of  the  emotion  which  over- 
powered his  proud  soul. 

The  combined  Imperial  and  Bavarian  armies  amoimted  to 
nearly  60,000  men,  chiefly  veterans.  Before  this  force,  the 
King  of  Sweden  was  not  in  a  condition  to  keep  the  field.  As 
his  attempt  to  prevent  their  junction  had  failed,  he  com- 
menced a  rapid  retreat  into  Franconia,  and  awaited  there 
for  some  decisive  movement  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  in 
order  to  form  his  own  plans.  The  position  of  the  com- 
bined armies  between  the  frontiers  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria, 
left  it  for  some  time  doubtful  whether  they  would  remove  the 
war  into  the  former,  or  endeavour  to  drive  the  Swedes  from 
the  Danube,  and  deliver  Bavaria.  Saxony  had  been  stripped 
of  troops  by  Amheim,  who  was  pursuing  his  conquests  in 
Silesia ;  not  without  a  secret  design,  it  was  generally  sup- 
posed, of  favouring  the  entrance  of  the  Duke  of  Friedland 
into  that  electorate,  and  of  thus  driving  the  irresolute  John 
George  into  peace  with  the  Emperor.  Gustavus  Adolphus 
himself,  fully  persuaded  that  Wallenstein's  views  were  di- 
rected against  Saxony,  hastily  despatched  a  strong  reinforce- 
ment to  the  assistance  of  his  confederate,  with  the  intention. 
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as  soon  as  circumstances  would  allow,  of  following  with  the 
main  body.  But  the  movements  of  Wallenstein's  army 
soon  led  him  to  suspect  that  he  himself  was  the  object  of  at- 
tack ;  and  the  Duke*s  march  through  the  Upper  Palatinate, 
E laced  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt.  The  question  now  was, 
ow  to  provide  for  his  own  security,  and  the  prize  was  no 
longer  his  supremacy,  but  his  very  existence.  His  fer- 
tile genius  must  now  supply  the  means,  not  of  conquest, 
but  of  preservation.  The  approach  of  the  enemy  had  sur- 
prised him  before  he  had  time  to  concentrate  his  troops,  which 
w^ere  scattered  all  over  Germany,  or  to  summon  his  allies  to 
his  aid.  Too  weak  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field,  he  had  no 
choice  left,  but  either  to  throw  himself  into  Nuremberg,  and 
run  the  risk  of  being  shut  up  in  its  walls,  or  to  sacrifice  that 
city,  and  await  a  reinforcement  under  the  cannon  of  Donau- 
werth.  Indifferent  to  danger  or  difficulty,  while  he  obeyed  the 
call  of  humanity  or  honour,  he  chose  the  first  without  hesita- 
tion, firmly  resolved  to  bury  himself  with  his  whole  army 
under  the  ruins  of  Nuremberg,  rather  than  to  purchase  his 
own  safety  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  confederates. 

Measures  were  immediately  taken  to  surround  the  city  and 
suburbs  with  redoubts,  and  to  form  an  entrenched  camp. 
Several  thousand  workmen  immediately  commenced  this  ex- 
tensive work,  and  an  heroic  determination  to  hazard  life  and 
property  in  the  common  cause,  animated  the  inhabitants  of 
Nuremberg.  A  trench,  eight  feet  deep  and  twelve  broad, 
surrounded  the  whole  fortification ;  the  lines  were  defended 
by  redoubts  and  batteries,  the  gates  by  half  moons.  The 
river  Pegnitz,  which  flows  through  Nuremberg,  divided  the 
whole  camp  into  two  semicircles^  whose  communication  was 
secured  by  several  bridges.  Above  three  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon  defended  the  town-walls  and  the  intrenchments.  The 
peasantry  from  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Nuremberg,  assisted  the  Swedish  soldiers  so  zealously, 
that  on  the  seventh  day  the  army  was  able  to  enter  the  camp, 
and,  in  a  fortnight,  this  great  work  was  completed. 

While  these  operations  were  carried  on  without  the  walls,  the 
magistrates  of  Nuremberg  were  busily  occupied  in  filling  the 
magazines  with  provisions  and  ammunition  for  a  long  siege. 
Measures  were  taken,  at  the  same  time,  to  secure  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants,  which  was  likely  to  be  endangered  by  the 
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oonfloz  of  so  many  people ;  cleanliness  was  enforced  by  tha 
strictest  regulations.  In  order,  if  necessaiy,  to  support  the 
King,  the  youth  of  the  city  were  embodied  and  trained  to 
arms,  the  militia  of  the  town  considerably  reinforced,  and  a 
new  regiment  raised,  consisting  of  four-and-twenty  names, 
according  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  Gustavus  had,  in 
the  mean  time,  called  to  his  assistance  his  allies,  Duke  Wil- 
liam of  Weimar,-  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel ;  and 
ordered  his  generals  on  the  Bhine,  in  Thuringia  and  Lower 
Saxony,  to  commence  their  march  immediately,  and  join  him 
with  their  troops  in  Nuremberg.  His  army,  which  was  en 
camped  within  the  lines,  did  not^moimt  to  more  than  1 6,000 
men,  scarcely  a  third  of  the  enemy. 

The  Imperialists  had,  in  the  mean  time,  by  slow  marches 
advanced  to  Neumark,  where  Wallenstein  made  a  general 
review.  At  the  sight  of  this  formidable  force,  he  could  not 
refrain  from  indulging  in  a  childish  boast :  **  In  four  days," 
said  he,  '*  it  will  be  shown  whether  I  or  the  King  of  Sweden 
18  to  be  master  of  the  world."  Yet,  notwithstanding  his 
superiority,  he  did  nothing  to  fulfil  his  promise;  and  even/ 
l«t  slip  the  opportunity  of  crushing  hia  enemy,  when  the  lat- 
ter had  the  hardihood  to  leave  his  lines  to  meet  him.  **  Bat- 
tles enough  have  been  fought,"  was  hia  answer  to  those  who 
advised  him  to  attack  the  King,  **  it  is  now  time  to  try  another 
method."  Wallenstein's  well-founded  reputation  required  not 
any  of  those  rash  enterprises  on  which  younger  soldiers  rush,  in 
the  hope  of  gaining  a  name.  Satisfied  that  &e  enemy's  despair 
would  dearly  sell  a  victory,  while  a  defeat  would  irretrievably 
ruin  the  Emperor's  af&drs,  he  resolved  to  w«ur  out  the  ardour 
of  his  opponent  by  a  tedious  blockade,  and  by  thus  depriving 
him  of  every  opportunity  of  availing  himself  of  his  impe- 
tuous bravery,  take  from  him  the  very  advantage  which  had 
hitherto  rendered  him  invincible.  Without  making  any  attack, 
therefore,  he  erected  a  strong  fortified  camp  on  the  o^er  side 
of  liie  Pegnitz,  and  opposite  Nuremberg;  and,  by  this  well 
chosen  position,  cut  off  from  the  city  and  the  camp  of  Gus- 
tavus all  supplies  from  Franconia,  Swabia,  and  Thuringia. 
Thus  he  held  in  siege  at  once  the  city  and  the  King,  and  Mat- 
tered himself  with  Ae  hope  of  slowly,  but  surely,  wearing  out 
by  famine  and  pestilence  the  courage  of  his  opponent  whom 
he  had  no  wish  to  encounter  in  the  field. 
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Little  aware,  howerer,  of  the  resources  and  the  strength 
of  his  adversary,  Wallenstein  had  not  taken  sufficient  pre* 
cautions  to  avert  from  himself  the  fate  he  was  designing  for 
others.  From  the  whole  of  the  neighbouring  country,  the  pea* 
flantry  had  fled  with  their  property ;  and  what  little  provision 
remained^  must  be  obstinately  contested  with  the  Swedes.  The 
King  spared  the  magazines  within  the  town,  as  long  as  it  waa 
possible  to  provision  his  army  from  without ;  and  these  forays 
produced  constant  skirmishes  between  the  Croats  and  the 
Swedish  cavalry,  of  which  the  surroimding  country  exhibited 
the  most  melancholy  traces.  The  necessaries  of  life  must  be 
obtained  sword  in  hand ;  and  the  foraging  parties  could  not 
venture  out  vnthout  a  numerous  escort  And  when  this  sup* 
ply  failed,  the  town  opened  its  magazines  to  the  King,  but 
Wallenstein  had  to  support  his  troops  firom  a  distance.  A 
krge  convoy  from  Bavaria  veas  on  its  way  to  him,  with  an 
escort  of  a  thousand  men.  Gustavus  Adolphus  having  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  its  approach,  immediately  sent  out  a 
regiment  of  cavalry  to  intercept  it ;  and  the  darkness  of  the 
Bight  favoured  the  enterprise.  The  whole  convoy,  with  the 
tovm  in  which  it  was,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes ;  the 
Imperial  escort  was  cut  to  pieces ;  about  12,000  cattle  carried 
<^;  and  a  thousand  waggons,  loaded  with  bread,  which  could 
not  be  brought  away,  were  set  on  fire.  Seven  regiments, 
which  Wallenstein  had  sent  forward  to  Altdorp  to  cover  the 
entrance  of  the  long  and  anxiously  expected  convoy,  were  at- 
tacked by  the  King,  who  had,  in  like  manner,  advanced  to 
cover  the  retreat  of  his  cavalry,  and  routed  after  an  obstinate 
action,  being  driven  back  into  ike  Imperial  camp,  with  the  loss 
€i  400  men.  So  many  checks  and  difficulties,  and  so  firm 
and  unexpected  a  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  King,  made 
the  Duke  of  Friedland  repent  that  he  had  declined  to  hazard 
a  battle.  The  strength  of  the  Swedish  camp  rendered  an 
Attack  impracticable;  and  the  armed  youth  of  Nuremberg 
eerved  the  Eling  as  a  nursexy£rom  which  he  eould  supply  his 
loss  of  troops.  The  want  oi  provisions,  which  began  to  be 
ieAt  in  the  Imperial  camp  as  strongly  as  in  the  Swedish,  ren- 
dered it  uncertain  which  party  would  be  first  compelled  to  give 
way. 

Fifteen  days  had  the  two  armies  now  remained  in  view  of 
each  other,  equally  defended  by  inaccessible  entrenchments, 
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unthout  attempting  anything  more  than  slight  attacks  and 
unimportant  skirmishes.  On  hoth  sides,  infectious  diseases, 
the  natural  consequence  of  bad  food,  and  a  crowded  popula- 
tion, had  occasioned  a  greater  loss  than  the  sword.  And  this 
evil  daily  increased.  But  at  length,  the  long  expected  suc- 
cours arrived  in  the  Swedish  camp ;  and  by  this  strong  rein- 
forcement, the  King  was  now  enabled  to  obey  the  dictates  of 
his  native  courage,  and  to  break  the  chains  which  had  hitherto 
fettered  him. 

In  obedience  to  his  requisitions,  the  Duke  of  Weimar  had 
hastily  drawn  together  a  corps  from  the  garrisons  in  Lower 
Saxony  and  Thuringia,  which,  at  Schweinfurt  in  Franconiaj 
was  joined  by  four  Saxon  regiments,  and  at  Kitzingen  by  the 
corps  of  the  Ehine,  which  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the 
Palatine  of  Birkenfeld,  despatched  to  the  relief  of  the  King. 
The  Chancellor,  Oxenstiem,  undertook  to  lead  this  force  to 
its  destination.  After  being  joined  at  Windsheim  by  the. 
Duke  of  Weimar  himself,  and  the  Swedish  General  Banner, 
he  advanced  by  rapid  marches  to  Pruck  and  Eltersdorf,  where 
he  passed  the  Eednitz,  and  reached  the  Swedish  camp  in 
safety.  This  reinforcement  amounted  to  nearly  50,000  men, 
and  was  attended  by  a  train  of  60  pieces  of  cannon,  and  4,000 
^^gg^gfi  waggons.  Gustavus  now  saw  himself  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  nearly  70,000  strong,  without  reckoning  the 
militia  of  Nuremberg,  which,  in  case  of  necessity,  could 
bring  into  the  field  about  30,000  fighting  men ;  a  formidable 
force,  opposed  to  another  not  less  formidable.  The  war 
seemed  at  length  compressed  to  the  point  of  a  single  battle, 
which  was  to  decide  its  fearful  issue.  With  divided  sym- 
pathies, Europe  looked  with  anxiety  to  this  scene,  where  the 
whole  strength  of  the  two  contending  parties  was  fearfully 
drawn,  as  it  were,  to  a  focus  ' 

If,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Swedish  succours,  a  want  of 
provisions  had  been  felt,  the  evil  was  now  fearfully  increased 
to  a  dreadful  height  in  both  camps,  for  Wallenstein  had  also 
received  reinforcements  from  Bavaria.  Besides  the  120,000 
men  confronted  to  each  other,  and  more  than  50,000  horses, 
in  the  two  armies,  and  besides  the  inhabitants  of  Nuremberg, 
whose  number  far  exceeded  the  Swedish  army,  there  were  in 
the  camp  of  Wallenstein  about  15,000  women,  vnth  as  many 
drivers,  and  nearly  the  same  number  in  that  of  the  Swedes. 
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The  custom  of  the  time  permitted  the  soldier  to  cany  his 
family  with  him  to  the  Held.  A  number  of  prostitutes  fol- 
lowed the  Imperialists;  while,  with  the  view  of  preventing 
such  excesses,  Gustavus's  care  for  the  morals  of  his  sol- 
diers promoted  marriages.  For  the  rising  generation,  who 
had  this  camp  for  their  home  and  country,  regular  military 
schools  were  established,  which  educated  a  race  of  excellent 
warriors,  by  which  means  the  army  might  in  a  manner  re- 
cruit itself  in  the  course  of  a  long  campaign.  No  wonder, 
then,  if  these  wandering  nations  ejdiausted  every  territory  in 
which  they  encamped,  and  by  their  immense  consumption 
raised  the  necessaries  of  life  to  an  exorbitant  price.  All  the 
mills  of  Nuremberg  were  insufficient  to  grind  the  com  re- 
quired for  each  day ;  and  1 5,000  pounds  of  bread,  which  were 
daily  delivered  by  the  town  into  the  Swedish  camp,  excited, 
without  allaying,  the  hunger  of  the  soldiers.  The  laudable 
exertions  of  the  magistrates  of  Nuremberg  could  not  prevent 
the  greater  part  of  fiie  horses  from  dying  for  want  of  forage, 
while  the  increasing  mortality  in  the  camp  consigned  more 
than  a  hundred  men  daily  to  the  grave. 

To  put  an  end  to  these  distresses,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  re- 
lying on  his  numerical  supeiiority,  left  his  lines  on  the  S5th 
day,  forming  before  the  enemy  in  order  of  battle,  while  he 
cannonaded  the  duke's  camp  from  three  batteries  erected  on 
the  side  of  the  Rednitz.  But  the  duke  remained  immoveable 
in  his  entrenchments,  and  contented  himself  with  answering 
this  challenge  by  a  distant  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry.  His 
plan  was  to  wear  out  the  king  by  his  inactivity,  and  by  the 
force  of  famine  to  overcome  his  resolute  determination ;  and 
neither  the  remonstrances  of  Maximilian,  and  the  impatience 
of  his  army,  nor  the  ridicule  of  Jiis  opponent,  could  shake  his 
purpose.  Gustavus,  deceived  in  his  hope  of  forcing  a  battle, 
and  compelled  by  his  increasing  necessities,  now  attempted 
impossibilities,  and  resolved  to  storm  a  position  which  art  and 
nature  had  combined  to  render  impregnable. 

Intrusting  his  own  camp  to  the  militia  of  Nuremberg,  on 
the  fifty-eighth  day  of  his  encampment,  (the  festival  of  St. 
Bartholomew,)  he  advanced  in  full  order  of  battle,  and  passing 
the  Rednitz  at  Furtli,  easily  drove  the  enemy's  outposts  be- 
fore him.  The  main  army  of  the  Imperialists  was  posted  on 
the  steep  heights  between  the  Biber  and  the  Rednitz,  called 
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the  Old  Fortress  and  Altenberg;  \vfeile  the  camp  itself,  com- 
manded by  these  eminences,  spread  out  immeasurably  along 
the  plain.  On  these  heights,  the  whole  of  the  artillery  was 
placed.  Deep  trenches  surrounded  inaccessible  redoubts, 
while  thick  barricadoes,  with  pointed  palisades,  defended  the 
approaches  to  the  heights,  from  the  summits  of  which,  Wall^i- 
stein  calmly  and  securely  discharged  the  li^tnings  of  his 
artillery  from  amid  the  dark  thunder-clouds  of  smoke.  A  de- 
fitructiye  fire  of  musketry  was  maintained  behind  the  breast- 
works,  and  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  threatened  the  despe- 
rate assailant  with  certain  destruction.  Against  this  danger- 
ous post  GustaTus  now  directed  his  attack;  five  hundred 
musketeers,  supported  by  a  few  infantry,  (for  a  greater  number 
could  not  act  in  the  narrow  space,)  enjoyed  the  unenvied  privi- 
lege of  first  throwing  themselves  into  the  open  jaws  of  death. 
The  assault  was  furious,  the  resistance  obstinate.  Exposed 
to  the  whole  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  and  infuriate  by  the 
prospect  of  inevitable  death,  these  determined  warriors  rushed 
forward  to  storm  the  heights ;  which,  in  an  instant,  converted 
into  a  flaming  volcano,  discharged  on  them  a  shower  of  shot. 
At  the  same  moment,  the  heavy  cavalry  rushed  forward  into 
the  openings  which  the  artillery  had  made  in  the  close  ranks 
of  the  assailants,  and  divided  them ;  till  the  intrepid  band, 
conquered  by  the  strength  of  nature  and  of  man,  took  to  flight, 
leaving  a  hundred  dead  upon  the  field.  To  Germans  had 
Gustavus  yielded  this  post  of  honour.  Exasperated  at  their 
retreat,  he  now  led  on  his  Finlanders  to  the  attack,  thinking, 
by  their  northern  courage,  to  shame  the  cowardice  of  the  Ger- 
mans, But  they,  also,  after  a  similar  hot  reception,  yielded 
to  the  superiority  of  the  enemy ;  and  a  third  regiment  suc- 
ceeded them  to  experience  the  same  success.  This  was  re- 
placed by  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  and  a  sixth  ;  so  that  during  a  tai 
hours*  action,  every  regiment  was  brought  to  the  attack  to  re- 
tire with  bloody  loss  ^om  the  contest.  A  thousand  mangled 
bodies  covered  ihe  field;  yet  Gustavus  undauntedly  maintamed 
the  attack,  and  Wallenstein  held  his  position  imshaken. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  sharp  contest  had  taken  place  be- 
tween the  imperial  cavalry  and  the  left  wing  of  the  Swedes, 
which  was  posted  in  a  thicket  on  the  Rednitz,  with  varying 
success,  but  with  equal  intrepidity  and  loss  on  both  sides. 
The  Duke  of  Friedland  and  Prince  Bernard  of  Weimar  had 
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each  a  horse  shot  nnder  them ;  the  king  himself  had  the  sde 
of  his  hoot  carried  off  by  a  cannon  boll.  The  combat  was 
maintained  with  undiminished  obstinacy,  till  the  approach  of 
night  separated  the  combatants.  But  the  Swedes  had  ad- 
vanced too  far  to  retreat  without  hazard.  While  the  king 
was  seeking  an  officer  to  convey  to  the  regiments  the  order  to 
retreat,  he  met  Colonel  Hepburn,  a  bnrre  Scotchman,  whose 
native  courage  alone  had  drawn  him  from  the  camp  to  share 
in  the  dangeiB  of  the  day.  Offended  with  the  king  for  having 
not  long  before  preferred  a  younger  officer  for  some  post  of 
danger,  he  had  rashly  vowed  never  s^ain  to  draw  his  sword  for 
the  king.  To  him  Gustavus  now  addressed  himself,  praisii^ 
his  conn^e,  and  requesting  him  to  order  the  regiments  to  re- 
treat. *•  Sire,"  replied  the  brave  soldier,  "it  is  the  only  ser- 
vice I  cannot  refuse  to  yoiur  Majesty ;  for  it  is  a  hazajxlous 
one," — and  immediately  hastened  to  carry  the  command. 
One  of  the  heights  above  the  old  fortress  had,  in  the  heat 
of  the  action,  been  carried  by  the  Duke  of  Weimar.  It  com- 
manded the  hills  and  the  whole  camp.  But  the  heavy  rain 
which  fell  during  the  night,  rendered  it  impossible  to  draw  up 
the  cannon;  and  this  post,  which  had  been  gained  with  so 
much  bloodshed,  was  also  voluntarily  abandoned.  Diffident 
of  fortune,  which  forsook  him  on  this  decisive  day,  the  king 
did  not  venture  the  following  morning  to  renew  the  attack 
with  his  exhausted  troops ;  and  vanquished  for  the  first  time, 
even  because  he  was  not  victor,  he  led  back  his  troops  over 
the  Eednitz.  Two  thousand  dead  which  he  left  behind  him 
on  the  field,  testified  to  the  extent  of  his  loss;  and  the  Duke 
of  Friedland  remained  imconquered  within  his  lines. 

For  fourteen  days  after  this  action,  the  two  armies  still  con- 
tinned  in  front  of  each  other,  each  in  the  hope  that  the  other 
would  be  the  first  to  give  way.  Every  day  reduced  their  pro- 
visions,  and  as  scarcity  became  greater,  the  excesses  of  the 
soldiers  rendered  furious,  exercised  the  wildest  outrages  on  the 
peasantry.  The  increasing  distress  broke  up  all  discipline 
and  order  in  the  Swedish  camp;  and  the  German  regiments, 
in  particular,  distinguished  themselves  for  the  ravages  they 
practised  indiscriminately  on  friend  and  foe.  The  weak  hand 
of  a  single  individual  could  not  check  excesses,  encouraged 
by  the  silence,  if  not  the  actual  example,  of  the  inferior 
officei's.      These  shameful  breaches  of  discipline,  on  the 
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maintenance  of  wbich  he  had  hitherto  justly  prided  himself, 
severely  pained  the  king ;  and  the  vehemence  with  which  he 
reproached  the  German  ofl&cers  for  their  negligence,  bespoke 
the  liveliness  of  his  emotion.  "  It  is  you  yourselves,  Ger- 
mans/' said  he,  "  that  rob  your  native  country,  and  ruin  your 
own  confederates  in  the  faith.  As  God  is  my  judge,  I  abhor 
you,  I  loathe  you ;  ray  heart  sinks  within,  even  when  I  look 
upon  you.  Ye  break  my  orders ;  ye  are  the  cause  that  the 
world  curses  me,  that  the  tears  of  poverty  follow  me,  that 
complaints  ring  in  my  ear — *  The  king,  our  friend,  does  us 
more  harm  than  even  our  worst  enemies.'  On  your  account 
I  have  stripped  my  own  kingdom  of  its  treasures,  and  spent 
upon  you  more  than  40  tons  of  gold  * ;  while  from  your  Ger- 
man empire  I  have  not  received  the  least  aid.  I  gave  you 
a  share  of  all  that  God  had  given  to  me ;  and  had  ye  regarded 
my  orders,  I  would  have  gladly  shared  with  you  all  my  future 
acquisitions.  Your  want  of  discipline  convinces  me  of  your 
evil  intentions,  whatever  cause  I  might  otherwise  have  to 
applaud  your  bravery." 

Nuremberg  had  exerted  itself,  almost  beyond  its  power,  to 
subsist  for  eleven  weeks  the  vast  crowd  which  was  compressed 
within  its  boundaries;  but  its  means  were  at  length  ex- 
hausted, and  the  king's  more  numerous  party  was  obliged  to 
determine  on  a  retreat.  By  the  casualties  of  war  and  sick- 
ness, Nuremberg  had  lost  more  than  10,000  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  Giistavus  Adolphus  nearly  20,000  of  his  sol- 
diers. The  fields  around  the  city  were  trampled  down,  the  vil- 
lages lay  in  ashes,  the  plundered  peasantry  lay  faint  and 
dying  on  the  highways ;  dead  bodies  infected  the  air,  and  bad 
<food,  the  exhalations  from  so  dense  a  population,  and  so  many 
putiifying  carcasses,  together  with  the  heat  of  the  dog-days, 
produced  a  desolating  pestilence  which  raged  among  men  and 
beasts,  and  long  after  the  retreat  of  both  armies,  continued  to 
load  the  country  with"  misery  and  distress.  Affected  by  the. 
general  distress,  and  despairing  of  conquering  the  steady  de- 
termination of  the  Duke  of  Friedland,  the  king  broke  up  his 
camp  on  the  8th  September,  leaving  in  Nuremberg  a  suffi- 
cient garrison.  He  advanced  in  full  order  of  battle  before 
the  enemy,  who  remained  motionless,  and  did  not  attempt  in 

*  A  ton  of  gold  in  Sweden  amounts  to  100^000  riz  dollars. 
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the  least  to  harass  his  retreat.  His  route  lay  by  the  Aisch 
and  Windsheim  towards  Neustadt,  where  he  halted  five  days 
to  refresh  his  troops,  and  also  to  be  Jiear  to  Nuremberg,  in 
case  the  enemy  should  make  an  attempt  upon  the  town.  But 
Wallenstein,  as  exhausted  as  himself,  had  only  awaited  the 
retreat  of  the  Swedes  to  commence  his  own.  Five  days  after- 
wards, he  broke  up  his  camp  at  Zirndorf,  and  set  it  on  fire. 
A  hundred  columns  of  smoke,  rising  from  all  the  burning 
villages  in  the  neighbourhood,  announced  his  retreat,  and 
showed  the  city  the  fate  it  had  escaped.  His  march,  which 
was  directed  on  Forschiem,  was  marked  by  the  most  frightful 
ravages  ;  but  he  was  too  far  advanced  to  be  overtaken  by  the 
king.  The  latter  now  divided  his  army,  which  the  exhausted 
country  was  unable  to  support,  and  leaving  one  division  to 
protect  Franconia,  with  the  other  he  prosecuted  in  person  his 
conquests  in  Bavaria. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  imperial  Bavarian  ai-my  had  marched 
into  the  Bishoprib  of  Bamberg,  where  the  Duke  of  Friedland 
a  second  time  mustered  his  troops.  He  found  this  force,  which 
so  lately  had  amounted  to  60,000  men,  diminished  by  the  sword, 
desertion,  and  disease,  to  about  24,000,  and  of  these  a  fourth 
were  Bavarians.  Thus  had-the  encampments  before  Nuremberg 
weakened  both  parties  more  than  two  great  battles  would 
have  done,  appai-ently  without  advancing  the  termination  of 
the  war,  or  satisfying,  by  any  decisive  result,  the  expectations 
of  Europe.  The  king's  conquests  in  Bavaria,  were,  it  is  true, 
checked  for  a  time  by  tins  diversion  before  Nuremberg,  and 
Austria  itself  secured  against  the  danger  of  immediate  inva- 
sion ;  but  by  the  retreat  of  the  king  from  that  city,  he  was 
again  left  at  full  liberty  to  make  Bavaria  the  seat  of  war.  In 
difierent  towards  the  fate  of  that  country,  and  weary  of  the  re- 
straint which  his  union  with  the  Elector  imposed  upon  him,  the 
Duke  of  Friedland  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of  separat- 
ing from  this  burdensome  associate,  and  prosecuting,  with  re- 
newed earnestness,  his  favourite  plans.  Still  adhering  to  his 
purpose  of  detaching  Saxony  from  its  Swedish  alliance, 
he  selected  that  country  for  his  winter  quarters,  hoping  by  his 
destructive  presence  to  force  the  Elector  the  more  readily 
into  his  views. 

No  conjuncture  could  be  more  favourable  for  his  designs. 
The  Saxons  had  invaded  Silesia,  where,  reinforced  by  troops 
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from  Bmndenburgh  and  Sweden,  they  had  gained  several  ad- 
vantages over  the  Emperor's  troops.  Silesia  would  be  saved 
by  a  diversion  against  the  Elector  in  his  own  territories,  and 
the  attempt  was  the  more  easy,  as  Saxony,  left  imdefended 
during  the  war  in  Silesia,  lay  open  on  every  side  to  attack. 
The  pretext  of  rescuing  from  the  enemy  an  hereditary  do- 
minion of  Austria,  would  silence  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  and,  under  the  mask  of  a  patriotic  zeal 
for  the  Emperor's  interests,  Maximilian  might  be  sacrificed 
without  much  difficulty.  By  giving  up  the  rich  country  of 
Bavaria  to  the  Swedes,  he  hoped  to  be  left  unmolested  by 
them  in  his  enterprise  against  Saxony,  while  the  increasing 
coldness  between  Gustavus  and  the  Saxon  Court,  gave  him 
little  reason  to  apprehend  any  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  de- 
liverance of  John  George.  Thus  a  second  time  abandoned 
by  his  artful  protector,  the  Elector  separated  from  Wallen- 
stein  at  Bamberg,  to  protect  his  defenceless  temtory  with  the 
email  remains  of  his  troops,  while  the  imperial  army,  under 
Wallenstein,  directed  its  march  through  Bayreuth  and  Co- 
burg  towards  the  Thuringian  Forest. 

An  imperial  general.  Hoik,  had  previously  been  despatched 
into  VogUand,  to  lay  waste  this  defenceless  province  with  fire 
and  sword,  he  was  soon  followed  by  Gallas,  another  of  the 
Dukes  generals,  and  an  equally  faithful  instrument  of  his 
mhuman  orders.  Finally,  Pappenheim,  too.  was  recalled  from 
Lower  Saxony,  to  reinforce  the  diminished  army  of  the  duke« 
and  to  complete  the  miseries  of  the  devoted  country.  Ruined 
ehurches,  villages  in  ashes,  harvests  wilfully  destroyed,  fami» 
lies  plundered,  and  murdered  peasants,  marked  the  progress 
of  these  barbarians,  imder  whose  scourge  the  whole  of  Thu- 
ringia,  Vogtland,  and  Meissen,  lay  defenceless.  Yet  this 
^as  but  the  prelude  to  greater  sufferings,  with  which  Wallen- 
stein  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  main  army,  threatened 
Saxony.  After  having  left  behind  him  fearful  monuments  of 
his  fury,  in  his  march  through  Franconia  and  Thuringia,  he 
arrived  with  his  whole  army  in  the  Circle  of  Leipzig,  and 
compelled  the  city,  after  a  short  resistance,  to  surrender.  His 
design  was  to  push  on  to  Dresden,  and  by  the  conquest  of  the 
whole  country,  to  prescribe  laws  to  the  Elector.  He  had  al- 
ready approached  the  Mulda,  threatening  to  overpower  the 
Saxon  army  which  had  advanced  as  far  as  Torgau  to  meet 


by  the  troops  of  George,  Duke  of  Luneburg,  from  Lower 
Saxonj,  he  haatily  retired  upon  Merseberg,  to  form  a  junctioa 
there  with  Comit  Pftppenheim,  and  to  repel  the  further  ad- 
vauoe  of  the  Swedes. 

Gustams  Adolphus  bad  vitneeeed,  with  great  tmeasinesa, 
tlie  arts  employed  b;  Spain  and  Austria  to  detach  hia  allies 
iiom  bim.  The  mora  important  hia  aUitmce  with  Sasonj,  th« 
mora  aoxiet;  the  inconstant  temper  of  John  George  cauEed 
bim.  Between  himself  and  the  Elector,  a  sincere  friendship 
could  never  subsist  A  prince,  proud  of  hia  political  import- 
ance, and  accustomed  to  consider  himself  as  the  head  of  his 
purty,  could  not  see  withoat  annoyance  the  interference  of  a 
foreign  power  in  die  affidrs  of  the  Empire  ;  and  nothing,  but 
the  aitreme  danger  of  his  dominions,  could  overcome  the  aver- 
sion with  which  he  had  long  witnessed  the  progress  of  this 
tinwelcome  intruder.  The  increasing  influence  of  the  kii^  in 
Gacmany,  hia  aathori^  with  the  Protestant  states,  the  un- 
aminguotis  proo&  which  he  gave  of  hia  ambitious  views,  vhich 
vers  of  a  cbarsater  calculated  to  exata  the  jealousies  of  all 
tho  states  of  the  Empire,  awakened  in  the  Elector's  breast 
a  thousand  anxieties,  which  the  imperial  emissaries  did  not 
jail  skilfully  to  keep  alive  and  chensh  Every  arbitraiy  step 
on  the  part  of  the  Eing,  everv  demand,  however  reasonable, 
wjjich  he  addressed  to  the  princes  of  the  Empire,  was  followed 
by  bitter  complaints  from  the  Elector,  whioh  seemed  to  an- 
tiouQCU  an  approaching  rupture.  Even  the  generals  of  the 
two  powers,  whenever  they  were  called  upon  to  act  in  common, 
manifested  the  same  jealousy  as  divided  their  leaders.  John 
George  8  natural  aversion  to  ^*ar,  and  a  lingering  attachment 
to  Austria,  favoured  the  efforts  of  Amheim ;  who,  maintaining 
a  constant  correspondence  with  Wallenstein,  laboured  inces- 
santly to  effect  a  private  treaty  between  his  master  and  the 
Emperor ;  and  if  his  representations  were  long  dbregarded, 
still  the  event  proved  that  they  were  not  altogether  withoat 
effect 

Gustavufl  Adolphus,  naturally  apprehensive  of  the  conse- 
quences which  the  defection  of  so'  powerful  an  ally  would  pro- 
duce on  his  future  prospects  in  Germany,  spared  no  pains  to 
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avert  so  pemicioas  an  event;  and  bis  remonstrances  had 
liitberto  had  some  effect  upon  the  Elector.  But  the  formid- 
able power  with  which  the  Emperor  seconded  bis  seductive 
proposals,  and  the  miseries  which,  in  the  case  of  hesitation, 
he  threatened  to  accumulate  upon  Saxony,  might  at  length 
overcome  the  resolution  of  the  Elector,  should  he  be  left 
exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies :  while  an  iodiffer- 
ence  to  the  fate  of  so  powerful  a  confederate,  would  irre- 
parably destroy  the  confidence  of  the  other  allies  in  their  pro- 
tector. This  consideration  induced  the  king  a  second  time 
to  yield  to  the  pressing  entreaties  of  the  Elector,  and  to  sacri- 
fice his  own  brilliant  prospects  to  the  safety  of  this  ally.  He 
had  already  resolved  upon  a  second  attack  on  Ingoldstadt ; 
and  the  weakness  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  gave  bim  hopes 
of  soon  forcing  this  exhausted  enemy  to  accede  to  a  neutrality. 
An  insurrection  of  the  peasantry  in  Upper  Austria,  opened  to 
him  a  passage  into  that  country,  and  the  capital  might  be 
in  his  possession,  before  Wallenstein  could  have  time  to 
advance  to  its  defence.  All  these  views  he  now  gave  up 
for  the  sake  of  an  ally,  who,  neither  by  his  services  nor  his 
fidelity,  was  worthy  of  the  sacrifice ;  who,  on  the  pressing  oc- 
casions of  common  good,  had  steadily  adhered  to  his  own  selfish 
projects  ;  and  who  was  important,  not  for  the  services  he  was 
expected  to  render,  but  merely  for  the  injuries  he  had  it  in 
his  power  to  inflict.  Is  it  possible,  then,  to  refrain  from  in- 
dignation, when  we  know  that,  in  this  expedition,  undertaken 
for  the  benefit  of  such  an  ally,  the  great  king  was  destined  to 
terminate  his  career  ? 

Bapidly  assembling  his  troops  in  Franconia,  he  followed 
the  route  of  Wallenstein  through  Thuringia.  Duke  Bernard 
of  Weimar,  who  had  been  despatched  to  act  against  Pappen- 
heim,  joined  the  king  at  Armstadt,  who  now  saw  himself  at 
the  head  of  20,000  veterans.  At  Erfurt  he  took  leave 
of  his  queen,  who  was  not  to  behold  him,  save  in  his  coflBn, 
at  Wcissenfels.  Their  anxious  adieus  seemed  to  forbode  an 
eternal  separation. 

He'  reached  Naumburg  on  the  1st  November,  1632,  before 
the  corps,  which  the  Diie  of  Friedland  had  despatched  for 
that  purpose,  could  make  itself  master  of  that  place.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country  flocked  in  crowds  to 
look  upon  the  hero,  the  avenger,  the  great  king,  who,  a  year 
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before,  had  first  appeared  in  that  quarter,  like  a  guardian 
angel.  Shouts  of  joy  everywhere  attended  his  progress ;  the 
people  knelt  before  him,  and  struggled  for  the  honour  of 
touching  the  sheath  of  his  sword,  or  the  hem  of  his  garment. 
The  modest  hero  disliked  this  innocent  tribute  which  a  sin- 
cerely grateful  and  admiring  multitude  paid  him.  "Is  it 
not,"  said  he,  **  as  if  this  people  would  make  a  God  of  me  ? 
Our  afifairs  prosper,  indeed;  but  I  fear  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven  will  punish  us  for  this  presumption,  and  soon  enough 
reveal  to  this  deluded  multitude  my  human  weakness  and 
mortality!"  How  amiable  does  Gustavus  appear  before  us 
at  this  moment,  when  about  to  leave  us  for  ever !  Even  in 
the  plenitude  of  success,  he  honours  an  avenging  Nemesis, 
declines  that  homage  which  is  due  only  to  the  Immortal,  and 
strengthens  his  title  to  our  tears,  the  nearer  the  moment  ap- 
proaches that  is  to  call  them  forth ! 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Duke  of  Friedland  had  determined  to 
advance  to  meet  the  king,  as  far  as  Weissenfels,  and  even  at 
the  hazard  of  a  battle,  to  secure  his  winter-quar^rs  in  Saxony. 
His  inactivity  before  Nuremberg  had  occasioned  a  suspicion  that 
he  was  unwilling  to  measure  his  powers  with  those  of  the  Hero 
of  the  North,  and  his  hard-earned  reputation  would  be  at  stake, 
if,  a  second  time,  he  should  decline  a  battle.  His  present  supe- 
riority in  numbers,  though  much  less  than  what  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  siege  of  Nuremberg,  wa^  still  enough  to  give 
him  hopes  of  victory,  if  he  coi^ld  compel  the  king  to  give  battle 
before  his  junction  with  the  Saxons.  But  his  present  reliance 
was  not  so  much  in  his  numerical  superiority,  as  in  the  predic- 
tions of  his  astrologer  Seni,  who  had  read  in  the  stars  that  the 
good  fortune  of  the  Swedish  monarch  would  decline  in  the 
month  of  November.  Besides,  between  Naumburg  and  Weis- 
senfels there  was  also  a  range  of  narrow  defiles,  formed  by  a 
long  mountainous  ridge,  and  the  river  Saal,  which  ran  at  their 
foot,  along  which  the  Swedes  could  not  advance  without  diffi 
culty,  and  which  might,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  troops, 
be  rendered  almost  impassable.  If  attacked  there,  the  king 
would  have  no  choice  but  either  to  penetrate  with  great  dan- 
ger through  the  defiles,  or  commence  a  laborious  retreat 
mrough  Thuringia,  and  to  expose  the  greater  part  of  his 
army  to  a  march  through  a  desert  country,  deficient  in  every 
necessary  for  their  support.     But  the  rapidity  with  which 
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Gustavus  Adolphus  had  taken  possession  of  Naumburg,  disap- 
pointed this  plan,  and  it  was  now  Wallenstein  himself  who 
awaited  the  attack. 

But  in  this  expectation  he  was  disappointed ;  for  the  king, 
instead  of  advancing  to  meet  him  at  Weissenfels,  made  pre- 
parations for  entrenching  himself  near  Naumburg,  with  the 
intention  of  awaiting  there  the  reinforcements  ^^hich  the 
Duke  of  Lunenburg  was  bringing  up.  Undecided  whether 
to  advance  against  the  king  through  the  narrow  passes  be- 
tween Weissenfels  and  Naumburg,  or  to  remain  in  active  in  his 
camp,  he  called  a  council  of  war,  in  order  to  have  the  opi- 
xxicn  of  his  most  experienced  generals.  None  of  these  thought 
it  prudent  to  attack  the  king  in  his  advantageous  position. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  preparations  which  the  latter  made 
to  fortify  his  camp,  plainly  showed  that  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion soon  to  abandon  it.  But  the  approach  of  winter  ren- 
dered it  impossible  .to  prolong  the  campaign,  and  by  a  conti- 
nued encampment  to  exhaust  the  strength  of  the  army,  already 
80  much  in  ne|^  of  repose.  All  voices  were  in  favour  of  im- 
mediately terminating  the  campaign :  and,  the  more  so,  as 
tne  important  city  of  Cologne  upon  the  Bhine  was  threatened 
by  the  Dutch,  while  the  progreea  of  the  enemy  m  West- 
phalia and  the  Lower  Rhine  called  for  effective  reinforce- 
menta  in  that  quarter  Wallenstein  yielded  to  the  weight  of 
t&ese  argoments ;  and  almost  convinced  that,  at  tfais  season, 
he  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  an  attack  from  the  King,  ho 
put  his  troops  into  winter-quarters,  but  so  that,  if  necessary, 
they  might  be  rapidly  assembled.  Count  Pappenheim  was 
despatched,  with  great  part  of  the  army,  to  the  assistance  of 
Cologne,  with  orders  to  take  possession,  on  his  march,  of  the 
fDrtress  of  Moritzburg,  in  the  territory  of  Halle.  Different 
corps  took  up  their  winter-quarters  in  the  neighbouring  towns, 
to  watch,  on  all  sides,  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  Count  Col- 
leredo  guarded  the  castle  of  Weissenfels,  and  Wallenstein 
himself  encamped  with  the  remainder  not  fax  from  Merse- 
burg,  between  Flotzgaben  and  the  Saal,  from  whence  he  pur- 
posed to  march  to  Leipzig,  and  to  cut  off  the  communication 
between  the  Saxons  and  the  Swedish  army. 

Scarcely  had  Gustavus  Adolphus  been  informed  of  Pappen- 
heim's  departure,  when  suddenly  breaking  up  his  camp  at 
Naumburg,  he  hastened  with  his  whole  force  to  attack  the 
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enemy,  now  weakened  to  one  half.  He  advxmced,  by  rapid 
inarches,  towards  Weissenfels,  from  whence  the  news  of  his 
arrival  quickly  reached  the  enemy,  and  greatly  astonished 
the  Duke  of  Friedland.  But  a  speedy  resolution  was  now 
necessary ;  and  the  measures  of  WaJlenstein  were  soon  taken. 
Though  he  had  little  more  than  12,000  men  to  oppose  to  the 
^0,000  of  the  enemv.  he  might  hope  to  maintain  his  ground 
until  the  return  of  Pappenheim.  who  coul(l  not  have  advanced 
fjEuther  than  Halle,  nve  miles  distant.  Messengers  were 
hastily  despatched  to  recall  him.  while  Wallenstein  moved 
forward  into  the  wide  plain  between  the  Canal  and  Lutzen, 
where  he  awaited  the  King  in  full  order  of  battle,  and,  by 
this  position,  cut  off  his  communication  with  Leipzig  and  the 
Saxon  auxiliaries. 

Three  cannon  shots,  fired  by  Count  Collerodo  from  the 
e&stle  of  Weissenfels,  announced  the  king's  approach ;  and 
at  this  concerted  signal,  the  light  troops  of  the  Duke  of 
Friedland,  under  the  command  of  the  Croatian  General  Iso- 
lani,  moved  forward  to  possess  themselves  of  the  villages  lying 
upon  the  Bippach  Their  weak  resistance  did  not  impede  the 
oavance  of  the  enemy,  who  crossed  the  Hippach,  near  tne 
village  of  that  name,'  and  formed  in  line  below  Lutsen,  op- 
posile  the  Imperialists.  The  high  road  which  goes  &om 
Weissenfels  to  Leipzig,  is  intersected  between  Lutzen  and 
Markranstadt  by  the  canal  which  extends  from  Zeitz  to  Merse- 
burg,  and  unites  the  Elster  with  the  Saal.  On  this  canal, 
rested  the  right  wing  of  the  Imperialists,  and  the  left  of  the 
King  of  Sweden ;  but  so  that  the  cavalry  of  both  extended 
themselves  along  the  opposite  side.  To  the  northward,  be- 
hind Lutzen,  was  Wallenstein 's  right  wing,  and  to  the  south 
of  that  town  was  posted  the  left  wing  of  the  Swedes ;  both 
armies  fronted  the  high  road,  which  ran  between  them,  and 
divided  their  order  of  battle ;  but  the  evening  before  the  bat- 
tle, Wallenstein,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  his  opponent, 
had  possessed  himself  of  this  highway,  deepened  the  trenches 
which  ran  along  its  sides,  and  planted  them  with  musketeers, 
so  as  to  make  the  crossing  of-  it  both  difficult  and  dangerous. 
Behind  these,  again,  was  erected  a  battery  of  seven  large  pieces 
of  cannon,  to  support  the  fire  from  the  trenches ;  and  at  the 
windmills,  close  behind  Lutzen,  fourteen  smaller  field  pieces 
were  ranged  on  an  eminence,  from  which  they  could  sweep  the 
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greater  part  of  the  plain.  The  infantry,  divided  into  no  more 
than  five  unwieldy  brigades,  veas  drawn  up  at  the  distance  of 
300  paces  from  the  road,  and  the  cavalry  covered  the  flanks. 
All  the  baggage  was  sent  to  Lutzen,  that  it  might  not  impede 
the  movements  of  the  army;  and  the  ammunition-waggons 
alone  remained,  which  were  placed  in  rear  of  the  line.  To 
conceal  the  weakness  of  the  Imperialists,  all  the  followers  of 
the  camp  and  sutlers  were  mounted,  and  poSted  on  the  left 
"wing.  These  arrangements  were  made  during  the  darkness 
of  the  night ;  and  when  the  morning  da\vned,  every  thing  was 
in  readiness  for  the  reception  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Gustavus  Adolphus  ap- 
peared on  the  opposite  plain,  and  formed  his  troops  in  the 
order  of  attack.  His  disposition  was  the  same  as  that  which 
had  been  so  successfal  the  year  before  at  Leipzig.  Small 
squadrons  of  horse  were  interspersed  among  the  divisions  of 
the  infantry,  and  troops  of  musketeers  placed  here  and  there 
among  the  cavalry.  The  army  was  arranged  in  two  lines,  the 
canal  on  the  right  and  in  its  rear,  the  high  road  in  front,  and 
the  town  on  the  left.  In  the  centre,  the  infantry  was  formed, 
under  the  command  of  Count  BraJie;  the  cavalry  on  the 
wings ;  the  artillery  in  front.  To  the  German  hero,  Bernard, 
Duke  of  Weimar,  was  intrusted  the  command  of  the  German 
cavalry  of  the  left  wing ;  while,  on  the  right,  the  king  led  on 
the  Swedes  in  person,  in  order  to  excite  the  emulation  of  the 
two  nations  to  a  noble  competition.  The  second  line  was 
formed  in  the  same  manner ;  and  behind  these  was  placed 
the  reserve,  commanded  by  Henderson,  a  Scotchman. 

In  this  position,  they  awaited  the  eventful  dawn  of  morning, 
to  begin  a  contest,  which  long  delay,  rather  than  the  proba- 
bility of  decisive  consequences,  and  the  picked  body,  rather 
than  the  number  of  the  combatants,  was  to  render  so  terrible 
and  remarkable.  The  strained  expectation  of  Europe,  so  dis- 
appointed before  Nuremberg,  was  now  to  be  gratified  on  the 
plains  of  Lutzen.  During  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  two 
such  generals,  so  equally  matched  in  renown  and  ability,  had 
not  before  been  pitted  against  each  other.  Never,  as  yet,  had 
daring  been  cooled  by  so  awful  a  hazard,  or  hope  animated  by  so 
glorious  a  prize.  Europe  was  next  day  to  learn  who  was  her 
greatest  general: — to-morrow,  the  leader,  who  had  hitherto 
been  invincible,  must  acknowledge  a  victor.     This  morning 
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was  to  place  it  beyond  a  doubt,  whether  the  victories  of  Gus- 
tavus  at  Leipzig  and  on  the  Lech,  were  owing  to  his  own 
inilitaiy  genius,  or  to  the  incompetency  of  his  opponent; 
whether  the  services  of  Wallenstein  were  to  vindicate  the 
Emperor's  choice,  and  justify  the  high  price  at  which  they 
had  been  purchased.  The  victory  was  as  yet  doubtful,  but 
certain  were  the  labour  and  the  bloodshed  by  which  it  must 
be  earned.  Every  private,  in  both  armies,  felt  a  jealous  share 
in  their  leader's  reputation,  and  under  every  corslet  beat  the 
same  emotions  that  inflamed  the  bosoms  of  the  generals. 
Each  army  knew  the  enemy  to  which  it  was  to  be  opposed : 
and  the  anxiety  which  each  in  vain  attempted  to  repress,  was 
a  convincing  proof  of  their  opponent's  strength. 

At  last  the  fateful  morning  dawned ;  but  an  impenetrable 
fog,  which  spread  over  the  plain,  delayed  the  attack  till  noon. 
Kneeling  in  front  of  his  lines,  the  king  offered  up  his  devotions ; 
and  the  whole  army,  at  the  same  moment  dropping  on  their 
knees,  burst  into  a  moving  hymn,  accompanied  by  the  military 
music.  The  king  then  mounted  his  horse,  and  clad  only  in  a 
leathern  doublet '  and  surtout,  (for  a  wound  he  had  formerly 
received  prevented  his  wearing  armour,)  rode  along  the  ranks, 
to  animate  the  courage  of  his  troops  with  a  joyful  confidence, 
which,  however,  the  forboding  presentiment  of  his  own  bosom 
contradicted.  "  God  with  us !  "  was  the  war-cry  of  the 
Swedes;  "Jesus  Maria!'*  that  of  the  Imperialists.  About 
eleven  the  fog  began  to  disperse,  and  the  enemy  became 
visible.  At  the  same  moment  Lutzen  was  seen  in  flames, 
having  been  set  on  fire  by  command  of  the  duke,  to  pre- 
vent his  being  outflanked  on  that  side.  The  charge  was  now 
sounded;  the  cavalry  rushed  upon  the  enemy,  and  the  infantry 
advanced  against  the  trenches. 

Received  by  a  tremendous  fire  of  musketry  and  heavy 
artillery,  these  intrepid  battalions  maintained  the  attack  with 
undaunted  courage,  till  the  enemy's  musketeers  abandoned 
their  posts,  the  trenches  were  passed,  the  battery  carried  and 
turned  against  the  enemy.  They  pressed  forward  with  irre- 
sistible impetuosity;  the  first  of  the  five  imperial  brigades 
was  immediately  routed,  the  second  soon  after,  and  the  third 
put  to  flight.  But  here  the  genius  of  Wallenstein  opposed 
itself  to  their  progi-ess.  With  the  rapidity  of  lightning  he 
was  on  the  spot  to  rally  his  discomfited  troops;  and  hi3 
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powerfal  word  \ms  itself  snflScient  to  stop  the  flight  of  tke 
fugitives.  Supported  by  three  regiments  of  cavaliy,  the  van- 
quished brigades,  forming  anew,  fiiiced  the  enemj,  and  pressed 
vigorously  into  the  broken  ranks  of  the  Swedes.  A  murder- 
ous conflict  ensue^.  The  nearness  of  the  enemy  left  no  room 
for  fire-arms,  the  fuiy  of  the  attack  no  time  for  loading ;  man 
was  matched  to  man,  the  useless  musket  exchanged  for  the 
sword  and  pike,  and  science  gave  way  to  desperation.  Over- 
powered by  numbers,  the  wearied  Swedes  at  last  retire  beyond 
ihe  trenches ;  and  the  captured  battery  is  again  lost  by  the 
retreat.  A  thousand  mangled  bodies  already  strewed  the 
plain,  and  as  yet  not  a  single  step  of  ground  had  been  won. 

In  the  mean  time  the  king^s  right  wing,  led  by  himself,  had 
fallen  upon  the  enemy's  left.  'Die  first  impetuous  shock  of 
the  heavy  Finland  cuirassiers  dispersed  the  lightly-mounted 
Poles  and  Croats,  who  were  posted  here,  and  their  disorderly 
flight  spread  terror  and  confusion  among  the  rest  of  the 
cavalry.  At  this  momeYit  notice  was  brought  the  king,  that 
his  infantry  \7eTe  retreating  over  the  trenches,  and  also  that 
his  left  wing,  exposed  to  a  severe  fire  from  the  enemy's  cannon 
posted  at  ^e  windmills,  was  beginning  to  give  way.  With 
rapid  decision  he  committed  to  General  Horn  the  pursuit  of 
the  enemy's  left,  while  he  flew,  at  the  head  of  the  regiment  of 
Steinbock,  to  repair  the  disorder  of  his  right  wing.  His  noble 
charger  bore  him  with  the  velocity  of  lightning  across  the 
trenches,  but  the  squadrons  that  followed  could  not  come  on 
with  the  same  speed,  and  only  a  few  horsemen,  among  whom 
was  Francis  Albert,  Duke  of  Saxe  Lauenburg,  were  able  to 
keep  up  with  the  king.  He  rode  directly  to  the  place  where 
his  infantry  were  most  closely  pressed,  and  while  he  was  recon- 
noitring the  enemy's  line  for  an  exposed  point  of  attack,  the 
shortness  of  his  sight  unfortunately  led  him  too  close  to  their 
ranks.  An  imperial  Gefreyter*,  remarking  that  every  one 
respectfully  made  way  for  him  as  he  rode  along,  immediately 
ordered  a  musketeer  to  take  aim  at  him.  "  Fire  at  him 
yonder,"  said  he,  "  that  must  be  a  man  of  consequence."  The 
soldier  fired,  and  the  king's  left  arm  was  shattered.  At  that 
moment  his  squadron  came  hurrying  up,  and  a  confused  cry 

*  Gefineyter,  a  perison  exempt  from  watching  duty,  nearly  corresponding  to 
thecoiporaL 
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of  "  the  king  bleeds !  the  king  is  shot !  **  spread  terror  aad 
consternation  through  all  the  ranks.  "  It  is  nothing — ^foUow 
me,"  cried  the  king,  collecting  his  whole  strength;  bat  orer- 
eome  hy  pain,  and  nearly  fainting,  he  requested  the  Duke  of 
lianenborg,  in  French,  to  lead  him  unobserved  out  of  the 
tumult.  While  the  duke  proceeded  towards  the  right  wing 
with  the  king,  making  a  long  circuit  to  keep  this  discouraging 
sight  from  the  disordered  in&mtry,  his  majesty  received  a 
second  shot  through  the  back,  which  derived  him  of  his 
remaining  strength.  "  Brother,"  said  he,  with  a  dying  voice, 
''  I  have  enough !  look  only  to  your  own  life."  At  the  saxne 
moment  he  fell  from  his  horse  pierced  by  several  more  shots; 
and  abandoned  by  aU  his  attendants,  he  breathed  his  last 
amidst  the  plundering  hands  of  the  Croats.  His  charger, 
flying  without  its  rider,  and  covered  with  blood,  soon  onade 
known  to  the  Swedish  cavalry  the  fall  of  their  king.  They 
rushed  madly  forward  to  rescue  his  sacred  remains  from  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  A  murderous  conflict  ensued  over  the 
body,  till  his  mangled  remains  were  buried  beneath  a  heap  of 
slain. 

The  mournful  tidings  soon  ran  through  the  Swedish  army; 
but  instead  of  destroying  the  courage  of  these  brave  troops,  it 
but  excited  it  into  a  new,  a  wild,  and  consuming  flame.  Life 
had  lessened  in  value,  now  that  the  most  sacred  life  of  all  was 
gone ;  death  had  no  terrors  for  the  lowly  since  the  anointed 
head  was  not  spared.  With  the  fury  of  lions  the  Upland, 
Smaland,  Finland,  East  and  West  Gotibland  regiments  rushed 
a  seocmd  time  upon  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy,  which,  already 
making  but  feeble  resistance  to  General  Horn,  was  now  entirely 
beaten  from  the  field.  Bernard,  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  gave 
to  the  bereaved  Swedes  a  noble  leader  in  his  own  person;  and 
the  spirit  of  Gustavus  led  his  victorious  squadrons  anew.  The 
left  wing  quickly  formed  again,  and  vigorously  pressed  the  right 
of  the  Imperialists.  The  artillery  at  the  windmills,  v^ich  had 
noointained  so  murderous  a  fire  upon  the  Swedes,  was -captured 
and  turned  against  the  enemy.  Tne  centre,  also,  of  the  Swedish 
infantry,  commanded  by  the  duke  and  Knyphausen,  advanced 
a  second  time  against  the  trenches,  which  they  saccessfully 
passed,  and  retook  the  battery  of  seven  cannons.  The  attack 
was  now  renewed  with  redoubled  fury  upon  the  heavy  bat- 
talions of  the  enemy's  centre ;  their  resistance  became 
gradually  lesSy  and  chance  conspired  with  Swedish  valour  to 
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complete  the  defeat.  The  imperial  powder-waggons  took  fire, 
and,  with  a  tremendous  explosion,  grenades  and  bombs  filled 
the  air.  The  enemy,  now  in  confusion,  thought  they  were 
attacked  in  the  rear,  while  the  Swedish  brigades  pressed  them 
in  front.  Their  courage  began  to  fail  them.  Their  left  wing 
was  already  beaten,  their  right  wavering,  and  their  artillery 
in  the  enemy's  hands.  The  battle  seemed  to  be  almost  de- 
cided; another  moment  would  decide  the  fate  of  the  day, 
when  Pappenheim  appeared  on  the  field,  with  his  cuirassiers 
and  dragoons;  all  the  advantages  already  gained  were  lost, 
and  the  battle  was  to  be  fought  anew. 

The  order  which  recalled  that  general  to  Lutzen  had 
reached  him  in  Halle,  while  his  troops  were  still  plundering 
the  town.  It  was  impossible  to  collect  the  scattered  infiantry 
with  that  rapidity,  which  the  urgency  of  the  order,  and  Pappen- 
heim's  impatience  required.  Without  waiting  for  it,  therefore, 
he  ordered  eight  regiments  of  cavalry  to  mount ;  and  at  their 
head  he  galloped  at  full  speed  for  Lutzen,  to  share  in  the 
battle.  He  arrived  in  time  to  witness  the  flight  of  the 
imperial  right  wing,  which  Gustavus  Horn  was  driving  from 
the  field,  and  to  be  at  first  involved  in  their  rout.  But  with 
rapid  presence  of  mind  he  rallied  the  flying  troops,  and  led 
them  once  more  against  the  enemy.  Carried  away  by  his  wild 
bravery,  and  impatient  to  encounter  the  king,  who  he  sup- 
posed was  at  the  head  of  this  wing,  he  burst  furiously  upon 
the  Swedish  ranks,  which,  exhausted  by  victory,  and  inferior 
in  numbers,  were,  after  a  noble  resistance,  overpowered  by 
this  fresh  body  of  enemies.  Pappenheim's  unexpected  ap* 
pearance  revived  the  drooping  courage  of  the  Imperialists, 
and  the  Duke  of  Friedland  quickly  availed  himself  of  the 
favourable  moment  to  re-form  his  line.  The  closely  serried 
battalions  of  the  Swedes  were,  after  a  tremendous  conflict, 
again  driven  across  the  trenches ;  and  the  battery,  which  had 
been  twice  lost,  again  rescued  from  their  hands.  The  whole 
yellow  regiment,  the  finest  of  all  that  distinguished  them- 
selves in  this  dreadful  day,  lay  dead  on  the  field,  covering  the 
ground  almost  in  the  same  excellent  order  which,  when  alive, 
they  maintained  with  such  unyielding  courage.  The  same  fate 
befel  another  regiment  of  Blues,  which  Count  Piccolomini . 
attacked  with  the  imperial  cavalry,  and  cut  down  after  a  des- 
perate contest.  Seven  times  did  this  intrepid  general  renew 
the  attack ;  seven  horses  were  shot  under  him,  and  he  him- 
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self  was  pierced  with  six  musket  balls ;  yet  he  would  not 
leave  the  field,  until  he  was  carried  along  in  the  general  rout 
of  the  whole  army.  Wallenstein  himself  was  seen  riding 
through  his  ranks  with  cool  intrepidity,  amidst  a  shower  of 
balls,  assisting  the  distressed,  encouraging  the  valiant  with 
praise,  and  the  wavering  by  his  fearful  glance.  Around  and 
close  by  him  his  men  were  falling  thick,  and  his  own  mantle 
was  perforated  by  several  shots.  But  avenging  destiny  this 
day  protected  that  breast,  for  which  another  weapon  was 
reserved;  on  the  same  field  where  the  noble  Gustavus  ex- 
pired, Wallenstein  was  not  allowed  to  terminate  his  guilty 
career. 

Less  fortunate  was  Pappenheim,  the  Telamon  of  the  army, 
the  bravest  soldier  of  Austria  and  the  church.  An  ardent 
desire  to  encounter  the  king  in  person,  carried  this  daring 
leader  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  where  he  thought  his 
noble  opponent  was  most  surely  to  be  met.  Gustavus  had 
also  expressed  a  wish  to  meet  his  brave  antagonist,  but  these 
hostile  wishes  remained  ungratified ;  death  first  brought  to- 
gether these  two  great  heroes.  Two  musket  balls  pierced  the 
breast  of  Pappenheim ;  and  his  men  forcibly  carried  him  from 
Ae  field.  While  they  were  conveying  him  to  the  rear,  a 
murmur  reached  him,  that  he  whom  he  had  sought,  lay 
dead  upon  the  plain.  When  the  truth  of  the  report  was  con- 
firmed to  him,  his  look  became  brighter,  his  dying  eye 
sparkled  with  a  last  gleam  of  joy.  "  Tell  the  Duke  of  Fried- 
land,"  said  he,  '*  that  I  lie  without  hope  of  life,  but  that  I 
die  happy,  since  I  know  that  the  implacable  enemy  of  my 
religion  has  fallen  on  the  same  day." 

With  Pappenheim,  the  good  fortune  of  the  Imperialists  de- 
parted. The  cavahy  of  the  right  wing,  already  beaten,  and 
only  rallied  by  his  exertions,  no  sooner  missed  their  victorious 
leader,  than  they  gave  up  everything  for  lost,  and  abandoned 
the  field  of  battle  in  spiritless  despair.  The  right  wing  fell 
into  the  same  confusion,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  regi- 
ments, which  the  bravery  of  their  colonels  Gotz,  Terzky,  Col- 
leredo,  and  Piccolomini,  compelled  to  keep  their  ground. 
The  Swedish  infantry,  with  prompt  determination,  profited 
by  the  enemy's  confusion.  To  fill  up  the  gaps  which  death 
had  made  in  the  front  line,  they  formed  both  lines  into  one, 
and  with  it  made  the  final  and  decisive  charge.  A  third  time 
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tlaey  crossed  the  trenches,  and  a  third  time  they  captured  tihe 
bafcterj.  The  sun  was  setting  when  the  two  lines  closed. 
The  strife  grew  hotter  as  it  drew  to  an  end ;  the  last  efforts  of 
strength  were  mutually  exerted,  and  skill  and  courage  did  their 
utmost  to  repair  in  these  precious  moments  the  fortune  of 
the  day.  It  was  in  vain ;  despair  endows  every  one  with 
superhumaoi  strength;  no  one  can  conquer,  no  obq  will 
give  way.  The  art  of  war  seemed  to  exhaust  its  powers  on 
one  side,  only  to  unfold  some  new  atnd  untried  masterpiece  of 
skill  on  the  other.  Night  and  darkness  at  last  put  an  end  to 
the  fight,  before  the  fury  of  the  combatants  was  exhAusted ; 
and  the  contest  only  ceased,  when  no  one  could  any  longer 
find  an  antagonist.  Both  armies  separated,  as  if  by  tacit 
agreexaent ;  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  each  party  claiming 
the  victory,  quitted  the  field. 

The  artillery  on  both  sides,  as  the  horses  could  not  be 
found,  remained  all  night  upon  the  field,  at  once  the  reward 
and  the  evidence  of  victory  to  him  who  should  hold  it. 
Wallenstein,  in  his  haste  to  leave  Leipzig  and  Saxony,  forgot 
to  remove  his  part.  Not  long  after  the  battle  was  ended.  Pap- 
penheim's  infantry,  who  had  been  unable  to  follow  the  rapid 
movements  of  their  general,  and  who  amounted  to  six  regi- 
ments, marched  on  the  field,  but  the  work  was  done.  A  few 
hours  earlier,  so  considerable  a  reinforcement  would  perhaps 
have  decided  the  day  in  favour  of  the  Imperialists;  and, 
even  now,  by  remaining  on  the  field,  they  might  have 
saved  the  duke's  artillery,  and  made  a  prize  that  of  the 
Swedes.  But  they  had  received  no  orders  to  act ;  and,  un- 
certain as  to  the  issue  of  the  battle,  they  retired  to  Leipz%, 
where  they  hoped  to  join  the  main  body. 

The  Duke  of  Friedland  had  retreated  thither,  and  was  fol- 
lowed on  the  morrow  by  the  scattered  remains  of  his  army, 
without  artillery,  without  colours,  and  almost  without  arms. 
The  Duke  of  Weimar,  it  appears,  after  the  toils  of  this 
bloody  day,  allowed  the  Swedish  army  some  repose,  betweea 
Lutzen  and  Weissenfels,  near  enough  to  the  field  of  battle 
to  oppose  any  attempt  the  enemy  might  make  to  recover  it. 
Of  the  two  armies,  more  than  9,000  men  lay  dead ;  a  still 
greater  number  were  wounded,  and  among  the  Imperial- 
ists, scarcely  a  man  escaped  from  the  field  uninjured.  The 
entire  plain  from  Lutzen  to  the  Canal  was  strewed  with. 


^»  wmmded,  the  dying,  and  the  dead.  Mkfi^  of  the  princi- 
pal nobility  had  £aUen  on  both  sides.  Even  the  Abbot  of 
fttlda,  who  had  mingled  in  the  combat  as  a  spectator,  paid 
ibrhis  curiosity  and  his  ill-timed  zeal  with  his  life.  History 
sarfs  nothing  of  prisoners ;  a  further  proof  of  the  animosity  of 
ikm  combatants,  who  neither  gave  nor  took  quarter. 

Papp^heim  died  the  nes.t  day  of  his  wounds  at  Leipzig; 
fus  irreparable  loss  to  the  imperial  army,  which  this  brave 
waifior  had  so  oftcfn  led  on  to  victory.  The  battle  of  Prague, 
where,  together  with  Wallenstein,  he  was  present  as  colonel, 
was  tiie  beginning  of  his  heroic  career.  Dangerously  wounded, 
widi  a  few  troops,  be  made  an  impetuous  attack  on  a  regiment 
of  tbe  enemy,  and  lay  for  several  hours  mixed  with  the  dead 
upon  the  field,  beneath  the  weight  of  his  horse,  till  be  was 
diacavered  by  some  of  his  own  men  in  plundering.  With  a 
«mall  force  he  defeated,  in  three  different  engagements,,  the 
rebels  in  Upper  Austria,  though  40,000  strong.  At  the  battle 
of  Leipzig,  he  for  a  long  time  delayed  the  defeat  of  Tilly  by 
hia  braYery,  and  led  the  arms  of  the  Emperor  on  tlie  Elbe 
and  the  Rhine  to  victory.  The  vdld  impetuous  fire  of  his 
temperament,  which  no  danger,  however  apparent,  could 
«06l,  or  impossibilities  check,  made  him  the  most  powerful 
arm  of  the  imperial  force,  but  unfitted  him  for  acting  at  its 
hetid.  The  battle  of  Leipzig,  if  Tilly  may  be  believed,  was 
lost  through  his  rash  ardour.  At  the  destruction  of  Magde- 
burg, hia  hands  were  deeply  steeped  in  blood ;  war  rendered 
eavage  and  ferocious  his  disposition,  which  had  been  cultivated 
by  youthful  studies  and  various  travels.  On  his  forehead,  two 
red  ateeaks,  like  swords,  were  perceptible,  with  which  nature 
had  marked  him  at  his  very  birth..  Even  in  his  later  years, 
ftheae  became  visible,  as  often  as  his  blood  was  stirred  by  pas- 
sion ;  and  superstition  easily  persuaded  itself,  that  the  future 
destiny  oi  the  man  was  thus  impressed  upon  the  forehead 
of  the  child.  As  a  fedthful  servant  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
he  had  the  strongest  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  both  its  lines, 
but  he  did  not  survive  to  enjoy  the  most  brilliant  proof  of 
their  regard.  A  messenger  was  already  on  his  way  from 
Madrid,  bearing  to  him  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  when 
death  overtook  him  at  Leipzig. 

Though  Te  Deum,  in  all  Spanish  and  Austrian  lands,  was 
fiung  in  honour  of  a  victory,  Wallenstein  himself,  by  the  haste 
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\nth  which  he  quitted  Leipzig,  and  soon  after  all  Saxony,  and 
by  renouncing  his  original  design  of  fixing  there  his  winter 
quarters,  openly  confessed  his  defeat.  It  is  true  he  made  one 
more  feeble  attempt  to  dispute,  even  in  his  flight,  the  honour 
of  -victory,  by  sending  out  his  Croats  next  morning  to  the 
field ;  but  the  sight  of  the  Swedish  army  drawn  up  in  order 
of  battle,  immediately  dispersed  these  flying  bands,  and  Duke 
Bernard,  by  keeping  possession  of  the  field,  and  soon  after 
by  the  capture  of  Leipzig,  maintained  indisputably  his  claim 
to  the  title  of  victor. 

But  it  was  a  dear  conquest,  a  dearer  triumph!  It  was 
not  till  the  fiiry  of  the  contest  was  over,  that  the  full 
weight  of  the  loss  sustained  was  felt,  ajid  the  shout  of 
triumph  died  away  into  a  silent  gloomy  despair.  He,  who 
had  led  them  to  the  charge,  returned  not  witii  them :  there 
he  lies  upon  the  field  which  he  had  won,  mingled  with 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  common  crowd.  After  a  long  and 
almost  fruitless  search,  the  corpse  of  the  king  was  dis- 
covered, not  far  from  the  great  stone,  which,  for  a  hundred 
years  before,  had  stood  between  Lutzen  and  the  Canal,  and 
which,  from  the  memorable  disaster  of  that  day,  still  bears 
the  name  of  the  Stone  of  the  Swede.  Covered  with  blood 
and  wounds,  so  as  scarcely  to  be  recognised,  trampled  beneath 
the  horses*  hoofs,  stripped  by  the  rude  hands  of  plunderers 
of  its  ornaments  and  clothes,  his  body  was  drawn  from  beneath 
a  heap  of  dead,  conveyed  to  Weissenfels,  and  there  delivered 
up  to  the  lamentations  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  last  embraces 
of  his  queen.  The  first  tribute  had  been  paid  to  revenge, 
and  blood  had  atoned  for  the  blood  of  the  monarch ;  but  now 
affection  assumes  its  rights,  and  tears  of  grief  must  flow  for 
the  man.  The  univeral  sorrow  absorbs  all  individual  woes. 
The  generals,  still  stupefied  by  the  unexpected  blow,  stood 
speechless  and  motionless  around  his  bier,  and  no  one  trusted 
himself  enough  to  contemplate  the  full  extent  of  their  loss. 

The  Emperor,  we  are  told  by  Khevenhuller,  showed  symp- 
toms of  deep,  and  apparently  sincere  feeling,  at  the  sight  of 
the  king's  doublet  stained  with  blood,  which  had  been  strip- 
ped from  him  during  the  battle,  and  carried  to  Vienna. 
"  Willingly,"  said  he,  "  would  I  have  granted  to  the  unfor- 
tunate prince  a  longer  life,  and  a  safe  return  to  his  kingdom, 
had  Germany  been  at  peace.'*    But  when  a  trait,  which  ia 
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nothing  more  than  a  proof  of  a  yet  lingering  humanity,  and 
which  a  mere  regard  to  appearances  and  even  self-love,  would 
have  extorted  from  the  most  insensible,  and  the  absence  of 
which  could  exist  only  in  the  most  inhuman  heart,  has,  by  a 
Eoman  Catholic  writer  of  modem  times  and  acknowledged 
merit,  been  made  the  subject  of  the  highest  eulogium,  and 
compared  with  the  magnanimous  tears  of  Alexander,  for  the 
fall  of  Darius,  it  excites  our  distrust  of  the  other  virtues  of 
the  writer's  hero,  and  what  is  still  worse,  of  his  own  ideas  of 
moral  dignity.  But  even  such  praise,  whatever  its  amount, 
is  much  for  one,  whose  memory  his  biographer  has  to  clear 
from  the  suspicion  of  being  privy  to  the  assassination  of  a 
king. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected,  that  the  strong  leaning  of 
mankind  to  the  marvellous,  would  leave  to  the  common 
course  of  nature  the  glory  of  ending  the  career  of  Gusta>Tzs 
Adolphus.  The  death  of  so  formidable  a  rival  was  too 
important  an  event  for  the  Emperor,  not  to  excite  in  his 
bitter  opponent  a  ready  suspicion,  that  what  was  so  much 
to  his  interests,  was  also  the  result  of  his  instigation.  For 
the  execution,  however,  of  this  dark  deed,  the  Emperor  would 
require  the  aid  of  a  foreign  arm,  and  this  it  was  generally 
believed  he  had  found  in  Francis  Albert,  Duke  of  Saxe 
Lauenburg.  The  rank  of  the  latter  permitted  him  a  free 
access  to  the  king's  person,  while  it  at  the  same  time  seemed 
to  place  him  above  the  suspicion  of  so  foul  a  deed.  This 
prince,  however,  was  in  fact  not  incapable  of  this  atrocity, 
and  he  had  moreover  sufficient  motives  for  its  commission. 

Francis  Albert,  the  youngest  of  four  sons  of  Francis  II., 
Duke  of  Lauenburg,  and  related  by  the  mother  s  side  to  the 
race  of  Vasa,  had,  in  his  early  years,  found  a  most  friendly 
reception  at  the  Swedish  court.  Some  offence  which  he  had 
committed  against  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  the  queen's  cham- 
ber, was,  it  is  said,  repaid  by  this  fiery  youth  with  a  box  on 
the  ear ;  which,  though  immediately  repented  of,  and  amply 
apologized  for,  laid  the  foundation  of  an  irreconcileable  hate 
in  the  vindictive  heart  of  the  duke.  Francis  Albert  subse- 
quently entered  the  imperial  service,  where  he  rose  to  the 
command  of  a  regiment,  and  formed  a  close  intimacy  with 
Wallenstein,  and '  condescended  to  be  *  the  instrument  of  a 
secret  negociation  with  the   Saxon  court,  which  did  little 
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honour  to  Ms  rank.  Without  any  sufficient  cause  being 
assigned,  he  suddenly  quitted  the  Austrian  service,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  king's  camp  at  Nuremberg,  to  offer  his  services 
as  a  volunteer.  By  his  show  of  zeal  for  the  Protestant 
cause,  and  prepossessing  and  flattering  deportment,  he  gained, 
the  heart  of  the  king,  who,  warned  in  vain  by  Oxenstiem, 
continued  to  lavish  his  favour  arl  friendship  on  this  sus- 
picious new  comer.  The  battle  e  f  Lutzen  soon  followed,  in 
which  Francis  Albert,  like  an  evil  genius,  kept  close  to  the 
king's  side  and  did  not  leave  him  till  he  fell.  He  owed,  it 
was  thought,  his  own  safety  amidst  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  to 
a  green  sash  iwdiich  he  wore,  the  colour  of  the  Imperialists. 
He  was  at  any  rate  the  first  to  convey  to  his  friend  Wallen- 
stein  the  intelligence  of  the  king's  death.  After  the  battle^ 
he  exchanged  the  Swedish  service  for  the  Saxon ;  and,  after 
the  murder  of  Wallenstein,  being  charged  with  being  an 
accomplice  of  that  general,  he  only  escaped  the  sword  of 
justice  by  abjuring  his  faith.  His  last  appearance  in  life  was 
as  commander  of  an  imperial  army  in  Silesia,  where  he  died 
of  the  wounds  he  had  received  before  Schweidnitz.  It 
requires  some  effort  to  believe  in  the  innocence  of  a  man, 
who  had  run  through  a  career  like  this,  of  the  act  charged 
against  him;  but,  however  great  may  be  the  moral  and 
physical  possibility  of  his  committing  such  a  crime,  it  most 
still  be  allowed  that  there  are  no  certain  grounds  for  imput- 
ing it  to  him.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  it  is  well  known,  exposed 
himself  to  danger,  like  the  meanest  soldier  in  his  army,  and 
where  thousands  fell,  he,  too,  might  naturally  meet  his  death. 
How  it  reached  him,  remains  indeed  buried  in  mystery; 
but  here,  more  than  anywhere,  does  the  maxim  apply,  that 
where  the  ordinary  course  of  things  is  fully  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  fact,  the  honour  of  human  nature  ought  not 
to  be  stained  by  any  suspicion  of  moral  atrocity. 

But  by  whatever  hand  he  fell,  his  extraordinary  destiny 
must  appear  a  gi'eat  interposition  of  Providence.  History, 
too  often  confined  to  the  ungrateful  task  of  analyzing  the 
uniform  play  of  human  passions,  is  occasionally  rewarded  by 
the  appearance  of  events,  which  strike  like  a  hand  from 
heaven,  into  the  nicely  adjusted  machinery  of  human  plans,, 
and  carry  the  contemplative  mind  to  a  higher  order  of  things. 
Of  this  Idnd,  is  the  sudden  retirement  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
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from  the  scene ; — ^stopping  for  a  time  the  whole  movement  of 
the  political  machine,  and  disappointing  all  the  calcoladoiis 
of  human  prudence.  Yesterday,  the  very  soul,  the  great  and 
animating  principle  of  his  own  creation ;  to  day,  struck  un- 
pitiahly  to  the  ground  in  the  very  midst  of  his  eagle  flight ; 
untimely  torn  from  a  whole  world  of  great  designs,  and  from 
the  ripening  harvest  of  his  expectations,  he  left  his  bereaved 
party  disconsolate ;  and  the  proud  edifice  of  his  past  greatness 
6unk  into  ruins.  The  Protestant  party  had  identified  its  hopes 
with  its  invincible  leader,  and  scarcely  can  it  now  separate  them 
from  him ;  with  him,  they  now  fear  all  good  fortune  is  buried. 
But  it  was  no  longer  the  benefactor  of  Grermany  who  fell  ajt 
Lutzen :  the  beneficent  part  of  his  career,  Gustavus  Adolphus 
had  already  terminated ;  and  now  the  greatest  service  which 
he  could  render  to  the  liberties  of  Germany  was — to  die. 
The  all-engrossing  power  of  an  individual  was  at  an  end,  but 
many  came  forward  to  essay  their  strength;  the  eqmvocal 
assistance  of  an  over-powerful  protector,  gave  place  to  a  moro 
noble  self-exertion  on  the  part  of  the  Estates;  and  those  who 
were  formerly  the  mere  instruments  of  his  aggrandizement, 
now  began  to  work  for  themselves.  They  now  looked  to  their 
own  exertions  for  the  emancipation,  winch  could  not  be  re- 
ceived without  danger  from  the  hand  of  the  mighty ;  and  the 
Swedish  power,  now  incapable  of  sinking  into  the  oppressor, 
was  henceforth  restricted  to  the  more  modest  part  of  an  ally. 
The  ambition  of  the  Swedish  monarch  aspired  unques- 
tionably to  establish  a  power  within  Germany,  and  to 
attain  a  firm  footing  in  the  centre  of  the  empire»  which 
was  inconsistent  with  the  liberties  of  the  Estates.  His 
aim  was  the  imperial  crown;  and  thisdignity,  supported 
by  his  power,  and  maintained  by  his  energy  and  activity, 
would  in  his  hands  be  liable  to  more  abuse  than  had 
ever  been  feared  from  the  House  of  Austria.  Bom  in  a 
foreign  country,  educated  in  the  maxims  of  arbitrary  power, 
and  by  principles  and  enthusiasm  a  determined  enemy 
to  Popery,  he  was  ill  qualified  to  n^aintain  inviolate  the 
constitution  of  the  German  States,  or  to  respect  their  liber- 
ties. The  coercive  homage  which  Augsburg,  with  many 
other  cities,  was  forced  to  pay  to  the  Swedish  crown,  bespoke 
the  conqueror,  rather  than  the  protector  of  the  empire;  and 
this*  town,  prouder  of  the  title  of  a  royal  city,  than  of  the 
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higher  dignity  of  the  freedom  of  the  empire,  flattered  itself 
with  the  anticipation  of  becoming  the  capital  of  his  futura 
kingdom.     His  ill-disguised  attempts  upon  the  Electorate  of 
Mentz,  which  he  first  intended  to  bestow  upon  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  as  the  dower  of  his  daughter  Christina,  and 
afterwards  destined  for  his  chancellor  and  friend  Oxenstiem, 
evinced  plainly  what  liberties  he  was  disposed  to  take  with 
the  constitution  of  the  empire.     His  allies,  the  Protestant 
princes,  had  claims  on  his  gratitude,  which  could  be  satisfied 
only  at  the  expense  of  their  Eoman  Catholic  neighbours,  and 
particularly  of  the  immediate  Ecclesiastical  Chapters  ;  and  it 
seems  probable  a  plan  was  early  formed  for  dividing  the  con- 
quered provinces,  (after  the  precedent  of  the  barbarian  hordes 
who  overran  the  German  empire,)  as  a  common  spoU,  among 
the  German  and  Swedish  confederates.     In  his  treatment  of 
the  Elector  Palatine,  he  entirely  belied  the  magnanimity  of 
the  hero,  and  forgot  the  sacred  character  of  a  protector.    Tlie 
Palatinate  was  in  his  hands,   and  the  obligations  both  of 
justice  and  honour  demanded  its  full  and  immediate  restor- 
ation to  the  legitimate  sovereign.     .But,  by  a  subtlety  un- 
worthy of  a  great  mind,  and  disgraceful  to  the  honourable 
title  of  protector  of  the  oppressed,  he  eluded  that  obligation. 
He  treated  the  Palatinate  as  a  conquest  wrested  from  the 
enemy,  and  thought  that  this  oircumstance  gave  him  a  right 
to  deal  with  it  as  he  pleased.      He  surrendered  it  to  the 
Elector  as  a  favour,  not  as  a  debt ;  and  that,  too,  as  a  Swedish 
fief,  fettered  by  conditions  which  diminished  half  its  value, 
and  degraded  this  unfortunate  prince  into  a  humble  vassal  of 
Sweden.      One  of  these  conditions  obliged  the  Elector,  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  to  furnish,  along  with  the  other 
princes,  his  contribution  towards  the   maintenance  of  the 
Swedish  army,  a  condition  which  plainly  indicates  the  fate 
which,  in  the  event  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  king, 
awaited  Germany.     His  sudden  disappearance  secured  the 
liberties   of  Germany,   and  saved  his  reputation,   while  it 
probably  spared  him  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  own  alUes 
in  arms  against  him,  and  all  the  fruits  of  his  victories  torn 
from  him  by  a  disadvantageous  peace.     Saxony  was  already 
disposed  to  abandon  him,  Denmark  viewed  his  success  with 
alarm  and  jealousy ;  and  even  France,  the  firmest  and  most 
potent  of  his  allies,  terrified  at  the  rapid  growth  of  his  power. 
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asd  the  imperious  tone  which  he  assumed,  looked  around  at 
the  very  moment  he  past  the  Lech,  for  foreign  alliances,  in 
order  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Goths,  and  restore  to 
Europe  the  balance  of  poner. 


BOOK  IV. 


The  weak  bond  of  union,  by  which  Giistavus  Adolphus  con- 
tinued to  hold  t^ether  the  Protestant  members  of  the  empire, 
was  dissolved  bj  his  death:  the  allies  were  now  a^;ain  at 
liberty,  and  their  alliance,  to  last,  must  be  formed  anew.  By 
the  former  event,  if  unremedied,  they  would  lose  all  the 
advantages  they  had  gained  at  tlie  cost  of  so  much  bloodshed, 
and  expose  themselves  to  the  inevitable  danger  of  becoming 
one  after  the  other  the  prey  of  an  enemy,  whom,  by  their 
union  alone,  they  had  been  able  to  oppose  and  to  master. 
Neither  Sweden,  nor  any  of  the  states  of  the  empire,  was 
singly  a  match  with  the  Emperor  and  the  League  ;  and,  by 
seeking  a  peace  under  the  present  state  of  things,  they  would 
necessuily  be  obl^ed  to  receive  laws  from  the  enemy.  Union 
was,  therefore,  equally  indispensable,  either  for  concluding  a 
peace  or  continuing  the  war.  But  a  peace,  sought  under  the 
present  circumstances,  could  not  fail  to  be  disadvantageous  to 
ibe  allied  powers.  With  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphua,  the 
enemy  had  formed  new  hopes  ;  and  however  gloomy  might  be 
the  situation  of  his  aflairs  after  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  stilt 
the  death  of  his  dreaded  rival  was  an  event  too  disastrous  to  . 
the  alliea,  and  too  fitrourable  for  the  Emperor,  not  to  justify 
biin  in  entertaining  the  moat  brilliant  expectations,  and  not 
to  encourage  him  to  the  pnisecution  of  the  war.  Its  inevit- 
able consequence,  for  the  moment  at  least,  must  be  want  of 
union  among  the  allies,  and  what  might  not  the  Emperor  and 
the  League  gain  from  such  a  division  of  their  enemies  ?  He 
waa  not  likely  to  sacrifice  such  prospects,  as  tlie  present  turn 
of  affairs  held  out  to  him,  for  any  peace,  not  highly  beneficial 
to  himself;  and  such  a  peace  the  allies  would  not  be  disposed 
to  accept.     They  naturdly  determined,  therefore,  to  continue 
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4^  ivftr,  and  for  this  purpose,  the  maintenance  of  die  existii||f 
union  was  acknowledged  to  be  indispeofiaiUe. 

Bat  how  was  this  mam  to  h^  renewed?  and  whence  were 
to  he  deiiyed  the  necessary  means  for  continuing  die  war.  It 
was  not  the  power  of  Sweden,  but  the  talents  and  personal 
influence  of  its  late  king,  which  had  given  him  so  overwhelm- 
ing an  influence  in  Germany,  so  great  a  command  over  the 
minds  of  men ;  and  even  he  had  innumerable  difficulties  to  over- 
come, before  he  could  establish  among  the  states  even  a  weak 
and  wavering  alliance.  With  his  death  vanished  all,  which 
his  personal  qualities  alone  had  rendered  practicable;  and 
the  mutual  obligation  of  the  states,  seemed  to  cease  with  the 
hopes  on  which  it  had  been  founded.  Several  impatiently 
threw  off  the  yoke  which  had  always  been  irksome ;  others 
hastened  to  seize  the  helm  which  they  had  unwillingly  seen 
in  the  hands  of  Gustarus,  but  which,  during  his  lifetime^ 
they  did  not  dare  to  dispute  with  him.  Some  were  tempted, 
by  the  seductive  promises  of  the  Emperor,  to  abandon  the 
alliance ;  others,  oppressed  by  the  heavy  burdens  of  a  four- 
teen years'  war,  longed  for  the  repose  of  peace,  upon  any  con- 
ditions, however  ruinous.  The  generals  of  the  army,  partly 
German  princes,  acknowledged  no  oommon  head,  and  no  one 
would  stoop  to  receive  oraers  from  another.  Unanimity 
vanished  alike  from  the  cabinet  and  the  fleld,  and  their  com- 
mon weal  was  threatened  with  ruin,  by  the  spirit  of  dis- 
union. 

Gustavus  had  left  no  male  heir  to  the  crown  of  Sweden : 
his  daughter  Christina,  then  six  years  old,  was  the  natural 
heir.  The  unavoidable  weakness  of  a  regency,  suited  ill  with 
that  energy  and  resolution,  which  Sweden  would  be  called 
upon  to  display  in  this  trying  coT\juncture.  The  wide  reach- 
ing mind  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  radsed  this  unimportant. 
«nd  hitherto  unknown  kingdom,  to  a  rank  among  the  powers 
of  Europe,  which  it  could  not  retain  without  the  fortune  and 
genius  of  its  author,  and  from  which  it  could  not  recede,  without 
9,  humiliating  confession  of  weakness.  Though  the  German 
war  had  been  conducted  chiefly  on  the  resources  of  Germany, 
yet  even  the  small  contribution  of  men  and  money,  which 
Sweden  furnished,  had  sufficed  to  exhaust  the  finances  of  that 
poor  kingdom,  and  the  peasantry  groaned  beneath  the  imposts 
tiecessarily  laid  upon  them.    The  plunder  gained  in  Germany 
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enriched  only  a  fern  individuals,  among  the  nohles  and  the 
eoldiere,  while  Sweden  itself  roniaiiwd  poor  as  before.  For 
a  time,  it  is  true,  the  national  glory  reconciled  the  itfljwiC. 
to  these  burdens,  aad  the  enins  esaeted,  seemed  but  as  a 
loan  placed  at  interest,  in  the  fortunate  hand  of  GuBtavris 
Adolphos,  t»  be  richly  repaid  by  the  grateful  monarch 
at  the  conclosion  of  a  gloriooa  peace.  But  with  the  king's 
death  this  hope  vanished,  and  the  deluded  people  now  londfy 
demanded  relief  from  their  bordens. 

But  the  spirit  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  still  lived  in  the  men 
to  whom  he  hod  confided  the  administration  of  the  kingdom. 
However  dreadful  to  them,  and  unexpected,  was  the  intelli- 
gence of  his  death,  ^  did  not  deprive  them  of  their  manly 
courage ;  and  the  spirit  of  ancient  Rome,  under  the  invasion 
of  Brennua  and  Hannibal,  animated  this  noble  assembly.  The 
greater  the  price,  at  which  these  hard-gained  advantages  had 
been  ptirchased,Uie  less  readily  could  they  reconcile  themselves 
to  renounce  them :  not  unrevenged  was  a  king  to  be  sacrificed. 
Called  on  to  choose  between  a  doubts  and  exhansting  war, 
and  a  profitable  but  disgraceful  peace,  the  Swedish  council  of 
etate  boldly  espoused  the  dde  of  ditnger  and  honour ;  and 
with  agreeable  surprise,  men  beheld  this-  venerable  senate 
acting  with  all  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  youth.  Bar- 
rounded  with  watchful  enemies,  both  within  and  without,  and 
threatened  on  every  side  with  danger,  ihey  armed  tbemselvcg 
against  them  all,  with  equal  prudence  and  heroism,  and 
lid)oured  to  extend  their  kingdom,  even  at  the  moment  when 
they  had  to  struggle  for  its  existence. 

The  decease  of  the  king,  and  the  minority  of  his  daughter 
Chrifltina,  renewed  the  claims  of  Poland  to  the  Swedish  throne ; 
and  King  Ladislaus,  the  son  of  Sigismuud,  spared  no  intrigues 
to  gain  aparty  in-Sweden.  On  this  ground,  the  regency  lost 
no  rime  in  proclaiming  the'  young  queen,  and  arranging  tho 
administration  of  the  regency.  All  the  officers  of  the  kingdom 
wwe  summoned  to  do  homage  to  their  new  princess  ;  all  cor- 
.  respondence  with  Poland  prohibited,  and  the  edicts  of  previooa 
monarchs  against  the  heirs  of  Sigismund,  confirmed  by  s 
solemn  act  of  the  nation.  The  tdliance  with  the  Czar  of 
AfnacoTy  was  carefully  renewed,  in  order,  by  the  arms  of  this 
mince,  to  keep  the  hostile  Poles  in  check.  The  death  of 
Gustavua  Adolphus  had  put  an  end  to  the  jealousy  of  Den- 
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mark,  and  removed  the  grounds  of*  alarm  which  had  stood  in 
the  way  of  a  good  understanding  between  the  two  states.  The 
representations  by  which  the  enemy  sought  to  stir  up  Chris- 
tian IV.  against  Sweden  were  no  longer  listened  to ;  and  the 
strong  wish  the  Danish  monarch  entertained  for  the  mar- 
riage of  his  son  Ulrick  with  the  young  princess,  combined, 
yn€oL  the  dictates  of  a  sounder  policy,  to  incline  him  to  a  neu- 
trality. At  the  same  time,  England,  Holland,  and  France 
came  forward  with  the  gratifying  assurances  to  the  regency  of 
continued  friendship  and  support,  and  encouraged  them,  with 
one  voice,  to  prosecute  with  activity  the  war,  which  hitherto 
had  been  conducted  with  so  much  glory.  Whatever  reason 
France  might  have  to  congratulate  itself  on  tbe  death  of  the 
Swedish  conqueror,  it  was  as  fully  sensible  of  the  expediency 
of  mfidntaining  the  alliance  with  Sweden.  Without  exposing 
itself  to  great  danger,  it  could  not  allow  tlie  power  of  Sweden 
to  sink  in  Germany.  Want  of  resources  of  its  own,  would 
either  drive  Sweden  to  conclude  a  hasty  and  disadvantageous 
peace  with  Austria,  and  then  all  the  past  efforts  to  lower 
the  ascendancy  of  this  dangerous  power  would  be  thrown 
away ;  or  necessity  and  despair  would  drive  the  armies  to  ex- 
tort from  the  Boman  Catholic  states  the  means  of  support,  and 
France  would  then  be  regarded  as  the  betrayer  of  ^ose  very 
states,  who  had  placed  themselves  under  her  powerful  protec- 
tion. The  death  of  Gustavus,  far  from  breaking  up  the 
alliance  between  France  and  Sweden,  liad  only  rendered  it 
more  necessary  for  both,  and  more  profitable  for  France. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  since  he  was  dead  who  had  stretched 
his  protecting  arm  over  Germany,  and  guarded  its  frontiers 
against  the  encroaching  designs  of  France,  could  the  latter 
safely  pursue  its  designs  upon  Alsace,  and  thus  be  enabled  to 
sell  its  aid  to  the  German  Protestants  at  a  dearer  rate. 

Strengthened  by  these  alliances,  secured  in  its  interior, 
and  defended  from  without  by  strong  frontier  garrisons  and 
fleets,  the  regency  did  not  delay  an  instant  to  continue  a  war, 
by  which  Sweden  had  little  of  its  own  to  lose,  while,  if  success 
attended  its  arms,  one  or  more  of  the  German  provinces 
might  be  won,  either  as  a  conquest,  or  indemnification  of  its 
expenses.  Secure  amidst  its  seas,  Sweden,  even  if  driven  out 
of  Germany,  would  scarcely  be  exposed  to  greater  peril,  than 
if  it  voluntarily  retired  from  the  contest,  while  Uie  former 
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measure  was  as  honourable,  as  the  latter  was  disgraceful. 
The  more  boldness  the  regency  displayed,  the  more  con- 
fidence would  they  inspire  among  their  confederates,  the 
more  respect  among  their  enemies,  and  the  more  favourable 
conditions  might  they  anticipate  in  the  event  of  peace.  If 
they  found  themselves  too  weak  to  execute  the  wide-ranging 
projects  of  Gustavus,  they  at  least  owed  It  to  this  lofty  model 
to  do  their  utmost,  and  to  yield  to  no  difficulty  short  of  ab- 
solute necessity.  Alas,  that  motives  of  self-interest  had  too 
great  a  share  in  this  neble  determination,  to  demand  our  un- 
qualified admiration !  For  those  who  had  nothing  themselves 
to  suffer  from  the  calamities  of  war,  but  were  rather  to  be 
enriched  by  it,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  resolve  upon  its  con- 
tinuation ;  for  the  German  empire  was,  in  the  end,  to 
defray  the  expenses ;  and  the  provinces  on  which  tbey 
reckoned,  would  be  cheaply  purchased  with  the  few  troops 
they  sacrificed  to  them,  and  with  the  generals  who  were 
placed  at  the  head  of  armies,  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
Germans,  and  with  the  honourable  superintendence  of  all  the 
operations,  both  military  and  political. 

But  this  superintendence  was  irreconcileable  with  the 
distance  of  the  Swedish  regency  from  the  scene  of  action,  and 
with  the  slowness  which  necessarily  accompanies  all  the  move- 
ments of  a  council. 

To  one  comprehensive  mind  must  be  intrusted  the  manage- 
ment of  Swedish  interests  in  Germany,  and  with  full  powers  to 
determine  at  discretion  all  questions  of  war  and  peace,  the 
necessary  alliances,  and  the  requisite  levies.  With  dictatorial 
power,  and  with  the  whole  influence  of  the  crown  which  he 
was  to  represent,  must  this  important  magistrate  be  invested, 
in  order  to  maintain  its  dignity,  to  enforce  united  and  com- 
bined operations,  to  give  effect  to  his  orders,  and  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  monarch  whom  he  succeeded.  Such  a  man 
was  found  in  the  Chancellor  Oxenstiem,  the  first  minister, 
and  what  is  more,  the  friend  of  the  deceased  king,  who,  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  secrets  of  his  master,  versed  in  the 
politics  of  Germany,  and  in  the  relations  of  all  the  states  of 
Europe,  was  unquestionably  the  fittest  instrument  to  carry 
out  the  plans  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  their  full  extent. 

Oxenstiem  was  on  his  way  to  Upper  Germany,  in  order  to 
assemble  the  four  Upper  Circles,  when  the  news  of  the  king  a 
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dfiftth  reached  him  at  Hanau.  This  was  a  heavy  hlow, 
both  U>  the  friend  and  the  statesman.  Sweden,  indeed,  had 
kat  hut  a  king,  Germany  a  protector ;  but  Oxenstiem,  the 
aath(»r  of  his  fortones,  the  friend  of  his  soul,  and  the  object 
of  his  admiration.  Though  the  greatest  sufferer  in  the 
general  loss,  he  was  the  ^rst  who  by  his  energy  rose  from 
the  blow,  and  the  only  one  qualified  to  repair  it  His 
penetrating  glance  foresaw  all  the  obstacles  which  would 
o{qpoaft  the  execution  of  his  plans,  the  discouragement  of  the 
estates,  the  intrigues  of  hostile  courts,  the  breaking  up  of  the 
confedemfiy,  the  jealousy  of  the  leaders,  and  the  dislike  of 
princes  of  the  empire  to  submit  to  foreign  authority.  But 
even  this  deep  insight  into  the  existing  state  of  things, 
which  revealed  the  whole  extent  of  the  evil,  showed  him 
also  the  means  by  which  it  might  be  overcome.  It  was 
essential  to  revive  the  drooping  courage  of  the  weaker  states, 
to  meet  the  secret  machinations  of  the  enemy,  to  allay  the 
jealousy  of  the  more  powerful  allies,  to  ix>use  the  friendly 
powers,  and  France  in  particular,  to  active  assistance;  but 
above  all,  to  repair  the  ruined  edifice  of  the  German  alliance, 
and  to  reunite  the  scattered  strength  of  the  party  by  a  close 
and  permanent  bond  of  union.  The  dismay  which  the  loss 
of  their  leader  occasioned  the  German  Protestants,  might 
as  readily  dispose  them  to  a  closer  alliance  with  Sweden,  as 
to  a  hasty  peace  with  the  Emperor ;  and  it  depended  entirely 
upon  the  course  pursued,  which  of  these  alternatives  they 
would  adopt.  Every  thing  might  be  lost  by  the  slightest 
sign  of  despondency ;  nothing,  but  the  confidence  which 
Sweden  showed  in  herself,  could  kindle  among  the  Germans 
a  similar  feeling  of  self-confidence.  All  the  attempts  of 
Austria,  to  detach  these  princes  from  the  Swedish  alliance, 
would  be  unavailing,  the  moment  their  eyes  became  opened 
to  their  true  interests,  and  they  were  instigated  to  a  public 
and  formal  breach  with  the  Emperor. 

Before  these  measures  could  be  taken,  and  the  necessary 
points  settled  between  the  regency  and  tiieir  minister,  a  pre- 
cious opportunity  of  action  would,  it  is  true,  be  lost  to  the 
Swedish  army,  of  which  the  enemy  would  be  sure  to  take  the 
utmost  advantage.  It  was,  in  short,  in  the  power  of  the 
Em{)eror  totally  to  ruin  the  Swedish  interest  in  Germany, 
and  to  this  he  was  actually  invited  by  the  prudent  councils  of 
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the  Duke  of  Friedland.  Wallenatein  advised  him  to  pror 
daim  an  universal  amnestj,  aud  to  meet  the  Protestant  states 
inth  favourable  conditions.  In  the  first  consternation  pro- 
duced hy  the  fall  of  Gustavus  Adolphus»  such  a  declaration 
would  have  had  the  most  powerful  effects,  and  probably  would 
have  brought  the  wavering  states  back  to  their  allegiance. 
But  blinded  by  this  unexpected  turn  of  fortune,  and  in- 
fatuated by  Spanish  counsels,  he  anticipated  a  more  brilliant 
issue  from  war,  and,  instead  of  listening  to  these  propositions 
of  an  accommodation,  he  hastened  to  augment  his  forces. 
Spain,  enriched  by  the  grant  of  the  tenth  of  the  ecclesiastical 
possessions,  which  the  pope  oonfiimed,  sent  him  considerable 
supplies,  negociated  for  Mm  at  the  Saxon  court,  and  hastily 
levied  troops  for  him  in  Italy  to  be  employed  in  Germany. 
The  Elector  of  Bavaria  also  considerably  increased  his  mili- 
tary force ;  and  the  restless  disposition  of  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine did  not  permit  him  to  remain  inactive  in  this  favourable 
change  of  fortune.  But  while  the  enemy  were  thus  busy  to 
profit  by  the  disaster  of  Sweden,  Oxenstiem  was  diligent  to 
avert  its  most  fatal  ccmsequences. 

Less  apprehensive  of  open  enemies,  than  of  the  jealousy  of 
the  fiiendly  powers,  he  left  Upper  Germany,  which  he  had 
secured  by  conquests  and  alliances,  and.  set  out  in  person  to 
prevent  a  total  defection  of  the  Lower  German  states,  or,  what 
would  have  been  almost  equally  ruinous  to  Sweden,  a  private 
alliance  among  themselves.     Offended  at  the  boldness  with 
which  the  chancellor  assumed  the  direction  of  afiairs,  and  in- 
wardly exasperated  at  the  thought  of  being  dictated  to  by  a 
Swedish  nobleman,  the  Elector  of  Saxony  again  meditated  a 
dangerous  separation  from  Sweden ;  and  the  only  question  in 
his  mind  was,  whether  he  should  make  full  terms  with  the 
Emperor,  or  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Protestants  and 
form  a  third  party  in  Gennany.     Similar  ideas  were  cherished 
hy  Duke  Ulric  of  Brunswick,  who,  indeed,   showed  them 
cpenly  enough  by  forbidding  the   Swedes  from  recruiting 
within  his  dominions,  and  inviting  the  Lower  Saxon  states  to 
Luneburg,  fbr  the  purpose  of  forming  a  confederacy  among 
themselves.     The  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  jealous  of  the  in- 
jBiience  which  Saxony  was  likely  to  attain  in  Lower  Germany, 
alone  manifested  any  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  Swedish 
throne,  which,  in  thought,  he  already  destined  for  his  son. 
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At  the  court  of  Saxony,  Oxenstiem  was  no  doubt  honourably  re- 
ceived; but,  notwithstanding  the  personal  efforts  of  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg,  empty  promises  of  continued  friendship  were 
all  which  he  could  obtain.     With  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  he  *V     ( 
was  more  successful,  for  with  him  he  ventured  to  assume  a         '^ 
bolder  tone.      Sweden  was   at  the   time  in   possession  of 
the  See  of  Magdeburg,  the  bishop  of  which  had  the  power  of 
assembling  the  Lower  Saxon  circle.     The  chancellor  now  as- 
serted the  rights  of  the  crown,  and  by  tins  spirited  proceeding, 
put  a  stop  for  the  present  to  this  dangerous  assembly  designed 
by  the  duke.     The  main  object,  however,  of  his  present 
journey  and  of  his  future  endeavours,  a  general  confederacy 
of  the  Protestants,  miscarried  entirely,  and  he  was  obliged  to  ^ 

content  himself  with  some  unsteady  alliances  in  the  Saxon 
circles,  and  with  the  weaker  assistance  of  Upper  Ger- 
many. 

As  the  Bavarians  were  too  powerful  on  the  Danube,  the 
assembly  of  the  four  Upper  Circles,  which  should  have  been 
held  at  Ulm,  was  removed  to  Heilbronn,  where  deputies  of 
more  than  twelve  cities  of  the  empire,  with  a  brilliant  crowd 
of  doctors,  counts,  and  princes,  attended.  The  ambassadors  of 
foreign  powers  likewise,  France,  England,  aud  Holland,  attended 
this  Congress,  at  which  Oxenstiem  appeared  in  person,  with 
all  the  splendour  of  the  crown  whose  representative  he  was. 
He  himself  opened  tlie  proceedings,  and  conducted  the  de- 
liberations. After  receiving  from  all  the  assembled  estates 
assurances  of  unshaken  fidelity,  perseverance,  and  unity,  he 
required  of  them  solemnly  and  formally  to  declare  the  Emperor 
and  the  league  as  enemies.  But  desirable  as  it  was  for  Swe- 
den to  exasperate  the  ill-feeling  between  the  emperor  and  the 
estates  into  a  formal  rupture,  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  equally  indisposed  to  shut  out  the  possibility  of  reconci- 
liation, by  so  decided  a  step,  and  to  place  themselves  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Swedes.  They  maintained,  that  any 
formal  declaration  of  war  was  useless  and  superfluous,  where 
the  act  would  speak  for  itself,  and  their  firmness  on  this  point 
silenced  at  last  the  chancellor.  Warmer  disputes  arose  on 
the  third  and  principal  article  of  the  treatj^  concering  the  * 
means  of  prosecuting  the  war,  and  the  quota  which  the  several 
states  ought  to  furnish  for  the  support  of  the  army.  'Oxen* 
stiem's  maxim,  to  throw  as  much  as  possible  of  the  common 
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burden  on  the  states,  did  not  suit  veiy  well  with  their 
determination  to  give  as  little  as  possible.  The  Swedish 
chancellor  now  experienced,  what  )iad  been  felt  by  thirty 
emperors  before  him,  to  their  cost,  that  of  all  difficult  un- 
dertakings, the  most  difficult  was  to  extort  money  from  the 
Germans.  Instead  of  granting  the  necessary  sums  for  the 
new  armies  to  be  raised,  they  eloquently  dwelt  upon  the  cala- 
mities which  had  befallen  tlie  former,  and  demanded  relief 
from  the  old  burdens,  when  they  were  required  to  submit  to 
new.  The  irritation  which  the  chancellor's  demand  for 
nM)ney  raised  among  the  states,  gave  rise  to  a  thousand  com- 
plaints ;  and  the  outrages  .committed  by  the  troops,  in  their 
marches  and  quarters,  were  dwelt  upon  with  a  startling  mi- 
nuteness and  truth. 

•  In  the  service  of  two  absolute  monarchs,  Oxenstiem  had 
but  little  opportunity  to  become  accustomed  to  tho  formalities 
and  cautious  proceedings  of  republican  deliberations,  or  to 
bear  opposition  with  patience.  Eeady  to  act,  the  instant  the 
necessity  of  action  was  apparent,  and  inflexible  in  his  resolu- 
tion, when  he  had  once  taken  it,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
the  inconsistency  of  most  men,  who,  while  they  desire  the 
end,  are  yet  averse  to  the  means.  Prompt  and  impetuous  by 
nature,  he  was  so  on  this  occasion  from  principle ;  for  every 
thing  depended  on  concealing  the  weakness  of  Sweden,  under 
a  Ann  and  confident  speech,  and  by  Assuming  the  tone  of  a 
lawgiver,  really  to  become  so.  It  was  nothing  wonderful, 
therefore,  if,  amidst  these  interminable  discussions  with 
German  doctors  and  deputies,  he  was  entirely  out  of  his 
sphere,  and  if  the  inconstancy,  which  distinguishes  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Germans  in  their  public  deliberations,  had  driven 
him  almost  to  despair.  Without  respecting  a  custom,  to 
which  even  the  most  powerful  of  the  emperors  had  been 
obliged  to  conform,  he  rejected  all  written  deliberations, 
which  suited  so  well  with  the  national  slowness  of  resolve. 
He  could  not  conceive  how  ten  days  could  be  spent  in  debat- 
ing a  measure,  which  with  himself  was  decided  upon  its  bare 
suggestion.  Harshly,  however,  as  he  treated  the  States,  he 
found  them  ready  enough  to  assent  to  his  fourth  motion, 
which  concerned  himself.  When  he  pointed  out  the  necessity 
of  giving^  a  head  and  a  director  to  the  new  confederation,  that 
honour  was  unanimously  assigned  to  Sweden,  and  he  himself 
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'WBS  humbly  requested  to  give  to  the  coimoon  cause  the  b6ii«»' 
fit  of  his  enlightened  experience,  and  to  take  upon  himself: 
the  burden  of  the  supreme  command.  But  in  order  to  pre-' 
Tent  his  abusing  the  great  powers  thus  cbnferred  upon  him,  it 
was  proposed,  not  without  French  influence,  to  appoint  a  number 
of  overseers,  in  feujt,  under  the  name  of  assistants^  to  control 
tho  expenditure  of  the  common  treasure,  and  to  consult  ;with 
him  as  to  the  levies,  marches,  and  quarterings  of  the  troop9. 
Oxenstiem  long  and  strenuously  resisted  this  limitation  of 
nis  autnoritj,  which  could  not  fail  to  trammel  him  in  the  exe- 
cution of  every  enterprise  requiring  promptitude  or  secrecy, 
and  at  last  succeeded,  with  difficulty,  in  obtaining  so  far  a  mo* 
dification  of  it,  that  his  management  in  a£Gurs  of  war  was  to 
be  uncontrolled.  The  chancellor  finally  approached  the  deli- 
cate point  of  the  indenmification  which  Siweden  was  to  expect, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  from  the  gratitude,  of  the-  allies^ 
and  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  that  Pomerania,  the  main 
object  of  Sweden,  would  be  assigned  te  her,  and  that  he 
would  obtain  from  the  provinces,  assurances  of  eflectual  co-- 
operation in  its  acquisition.  But  he  could  obtsdn  nothing 
more  than  a  vague  assurance,  that  in  a  general  peace 
the  interests  of  all  parties  would  be  attended  to.  That  on 
this  point,  the  caution  of  the  estates  was  not  owing  te  any 
regard  for  the  constitution  of  the  empire,  became  manifest 
from  the  liberality  they  evinced  towards  the  chancellor,  at 
the  expense  of  the  free  cities  of  the  empire.  They  were 
ready  to  grant  him  the  archbishopric  of  Mentz,  (which  he  aL 
ready  held  as  a  conquest,)  and  only  with  difficulty  did  the 
French  ambassador  succeed  in  preventing  a  step,  which  was 
as  impoUtic  as  it  was  disgraceful.  Though  on  the  whole,  the 
result  of  the  congress  had  Mien .  far  short  of  Oxenstiem's 
expectations,  he  had  at  least  gained  for  himseK  and  his 
crown  his  main  object,  namely,  the  direction  of  the  whole 
confederacy;  he  had  also  succeeded  in  strengthening  the 
bond  of  imion  between  the  four  upper  circles,  and  ob- 
tained from  the  states  a  yearly  contribution  of  two  mil-* 
lions  and  a  half  of  doUars,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
army* 

These  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  States,  demanded 
some  return  from  Sweden.  A  few  weeks  after  the  death  of 
GustavuB  Adolphus,  sorrow  ended  the  days  of  the  unfortunate 
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Elector  Palatine.  For  eight  months  he  had  swelled  the  pomp;' 
of  his  protector's  court,  and  expended  on  it  the  small  remamt' 
der  of  his  patrimony.  He  ^as,  at  last,  approaching  the  goal 
of  his  wishes,  and  the  prospect  of  a  brighter  future  -was 
opening,  when  death  deprived  him  of  his  protector.  But' 
-what  he  regarded  as  the  greatest  calamity,  was  highly  favour- 
able to  his  heirs.  Gustavus  might  venture  to  delay  the 
restoration  of  his  dominions,  or  to  load  the  gift  with  hard 
conditions ;  but  Oxenstiem,  to  whom  the  friendship  of  Eng- 
land, Holland,  and  Brandenburg,  and  the  good  opinion  of  the 
Reformed  States  was  indispensable,  felt  the  necessity  of  im-  • 
mediately  fulfOlling  the  obligations  of  justice.  At  this  assem- 
bly, at  Heilbronn,  therefore,  he  engaged  to  surrender  to 
Frederick's  heirs  the  whole  Palatinate,  both  the  part  already 
conquered,  and  that  which  remained  to  be  conquered,  with 
the  exception  of  Manheim,  which  tha  Swedes  were  to  hold, 
until  they  should  be  indemnified  for  their  expenses.  The 
Chancellor  did  not  confine  his  liberality  to  the  family  of  the 
Palatine  alone;  the  other  allied  princes  received  proofs, 
though  at  a  later  period,  of  the  gratitude  of  Sweden,  which, 
however,  she  dispensed  at  little  cost  to  herself. 

Impartiality,  the  most  sacred  obligation  of  the  historian, 
here  compels  us  to  an  admission,  not  much  to  the  honour 
of  the  champions  of  German  liberty.  However  the  Pro- 
testant Princes  might  boast  of  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and 
the  sincerity  of  their  conviction,  still  the  motive^  from  which 
they  acted  were  selfish  enough ;  and  the  desire  of  stifoping 
others  of  their  possessions,  had  at  least  as  great  a  shSre  in 
the  commencement  of  hostilities,  as  thp  fear  of  being  de- 
prived of  their  own.  Gustavus  soon  found  that  he  might 
reckon  much  more  on  these  selfish  motives,  than  on  their 
patriotic  zeal,  and  did  not  fail  to  avail  himself  of  them. 
Bach  of  his  confederates  received  from  him  the  promise  of 
seme  possession,  either  already  wrested,  or  to  be  afterwards 
taken  from  the  enemy ;  and  death  alone  prevented  him  from 
fulfilling  these  engagements.  What  prudence  had  suggested 
to  the  king,  necessity  now  prescribed  to  his  successor.  If  it 
was  his  object  to  continue  the  war,  he  must  be  ready  to  divide 
the  spoil  among  the  allies,  and  promise  them  advantages  from 
the  confusion  which  it  was  his  object  to  continue.  Thus  he 
promised  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  abbacies  of  Pader* 
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bom,  Corvey,  Munster,  and  Fulda;  to  Duke  Bernard  of 
Weimar,  the  Franconian  Bishoprics ;  to  the  Duke  of  VVir- 
temberg,  the  Ecclesiastical  domains,  and  the  Austrian  coun- 
ties lying  within  his  territories,  all  under  the  title  of  fiefs  of 
Sweden.  This  spectacle,  so  strange  and  so  dishonourable  to 
the  German  character,  surprised  the  Chancellor,  who  found 
it  difl&cult  to  repress  his  contempt,  and  on  one  occasion  ex- 
claimed, *'  Let  it  be  writ  in  our  records,  for  an  everlasting 
memorial,  that  a  German  prince  made  such  a  request  of  a 
Swedish  nobleman,  and  that  the  Swedish  nobleman  granted 
it  to  the  German  upon  German  ground !" 

After  these  successful  measures,  he  was  in  a  condition  to 
take  the  field,  and  prosecute  the  w^ar  with  fresh  vigour.  Soon 
after  the  victory  at  Lutzen,  the  troops  of  Saxony  and  Lunen- 
burg united  with  the  Swedish  main  body;  and  the  Impe- 
rialists were,  in  a  short  time,  totally  driven  from  Saxony. 
The  united  army  again  divided :  the  Saxons  marched  towards 
Lusatia  and  Silesia,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  Count  Thum 
against  the  Austrians  in  that  quarter ;  a  part  of  the  Swedish 
army  was  led  by  the  Duke  of  Weimar  into  Franconia,  and  the 
other  by  George,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  into  Westphalia  and 
Lower  Saxony. 

The  conquests  on  the  Lech  and  the  Danube,  during  Gus- 
tavus's  expedition  into  Sasony,  had  been  maintained  by  the 
Palatine  of  Birkenfeld,  and  the  Swedish  General  Banner, 
against  the  Bavarians ;  but  unable  to  hold  their  ground  against 
the  victorious  progress  of  the  latter,  supported  as  they  were 
by  the  bravery  and  military  experience  of  the  Imperial  Gene- 
ral Altringer,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  summoning 
the  Swedish  General  Horn  to  their  assistance,  from  Alsace. 
This  experienced  general  having  captured  the  towns  of  Ben- 
feld,  Schlettstadt,  Colmar,  and  Hagenau,  committed  the  de- 
fence of  them  to  the  Rhinegrave  Otto  Louis,  and  hastily  cross- 
ed the  Rhine  to  form  a  junction  with  Banner's  army.  But 
-although  the  combined  force  amounted  to  more  than  1 6,000, 
they  could  not  prevent  the  enemy  from  obtaining  a  strong 
position  on  the  Swabian  frontier,  teking  Eempten,  and  being 
joined  by  seven  regiments  from  Bohemia.  In  order  to  retain 
the  command  of  the  important  banks  of  the  Lech  and  the 
Danube,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  recalling  the 
Rhinegrave  Otto  Louis  from  Alsace,  where  he  had,  after  the 
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departure  of  Horn,  found  it  difficult  to  defend  himself  against 
the  exasperated  peasantry.    With  his  army,  he  was  now  sum 
moned  to  strengthen  the  army  on  the  Danube ;  and  as  ev^n 
this  reinforcement  was  insufficient,  Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar 
was  earnestly  pressed  to  turn  his  arms  into  this  quarter. 

Duke  Bernard,  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of 
1633,  had  made  himself  master  of  the  town  and  territory  of 
Bamberg,  and  was  now  threatening  Wurtzburg.  But  on  re- 
ceiving flie  summons  of  General  Horn,  without  delay  he  began 
his  march  towards  the  Danube,  defeated  on  his  way  a  Bava- 
rian army  under  John  de  Werth,  and  joined  the  Swedes  near 
Donauwerth.  This  numerous  force,  commanded  by  excellent 
generals,  now  threatened  Bavaria  with  a  fearful  inroad.  The 
bishopric  of  Eichstadt  was  comjpletely  overrun,  and  Ingoldstadt 
was  on  the  point  of  being  delivered  up  by  treachery  to  the 
Swedes.  Altringer,  fettered  in  his  movements  by  the  express 
order  of  the  Duke  of  Friedland,  and  left  without  assistance 
from  Bohemia,  was  unable  to  check  the  progress  of  the  enemy. 
The  most  favourable  circumstances  combined  to  furthejr  the 
progress  of  the  Swedish  arms  in  this  quarter,  when  the  ope- 
rations of  the  army  were  at  once  stopped  by  a  mutiny  among 
the  officers. 

All  the  previous  successes  in  Germany  were  owing  alto- 
gether to  arms ;  the  greatness  of  Gustavus  himself  was  the 
work  of  the  army,  the  fruit  of  their  discipline,  their  bravery, 
and  their  persevering  courage  imder  numberless  dangers  and 
privations.  -  However  wisely  his  plans  were  laid  in  the  cabi- 
net, it  was  to  the  army  ultimately  that  he  was  indebted  for 
their  execution ;  and  the  expanding  designs  of  the  general  did 
but  continually  impose  new  burdens  on  the  soldiers.  All  the 
decisive  advantages  of  the  war,  had  been  violently  gained  by  a 
barbarous  sacrifice  of  the  soldiers'  lives  in  winter  campaigns, 
forced  marches,  stormings,  and  pitched  battles ;  for  it  was 
Gustavus's  maxim  never  to  decline  a  battle,  so  long  as  it  cost 
him  nothing  but  men.  The  soldiers  could  not  long  be  kept 
ignorant  of  their  own  importance,  and  they  justly  demanded 
a  share  in  the  spoil  which  had  been  won  by  their  own  blood. 
Yet,  frequently,  they  hardly  received  their  pay ;  and  the  rapa- 
city of  individual  generals,  or  the  wants  of  the  state,  generally 
swallowed  up  the  greater  part  of  the  sums  raised  by  contri- 
butions, or  levied  upon  the  conquered  provinces.     For  all  the 
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privations  he  endured,  the  soldier  had  no  other  recompaise 
than  the  doubtfdl  chance  either  of  plunder  or  jHomotion,  in 
both  of  which  he  was  often  disa|^inted.  During  the  life- 
tkne  of  Gufitavus  Adolphus,  the  combined  influence  of  fear 
and  hope  had  suppressed  any  open  oomjdaint,  but  after  his 
.  death,  the  murmurs  were  loud  and  univeisal ;  and  the  sol- 
diery seized  the  most  dangerous  moment  to  impress  their 
■superiors  with  a  sense  of  their  importance.  Two  officers, 
P^l  and  MitschefGd,  notorious  as  restless  characters,  even 
.  during  the  King's  life,  set  the  example  in  the  caxnp  on  the 
Danube,  which  in  a  few  days  was  imitated  by  almost  .all  the 
officers  of  the  army.  They  solemnly  bound  themselves  to 
,«bey  no  orders,  till  these  arrears,  now  outstanding  for 
months,  and  even  years,  should  be  paid  up,,  and  a  gratuity, 
either  in  m<»iey  or  lands,  made  to  each  man,  according  to  has 
services.  '* Immense  sums,"  they  said,  "were  daily  raised 
by  contributions,  and  all  dissipated  by  a.  few.  They  were 
called  out  to  serve  amidst  frost  and  snow,  and  no  reward 
'  requited  their  incessant  labours.  The  soldiers*  excesses  at 
.Heilbronn  had  been  blamed,  but  no  one  ever  talked  of  their 
services  The  world  rung  with  the  tidings  of  conquests  and 
victories,  but  it  was  oy  their  hands  that  they  had  been  fought 
aiid  won." 

The  number  of  tiie  malcontents  daily  increased :  ^and  they 
even  attempted  by  letters,  twhich  were  fortunately  intercepted,) 
;to  seduce  the  armies  on  the  Ehine  and  in  Saxony.     Neither 
the  renresentations  of  Bernard  of  Weimar,  nor  ihe  stem  re- 
proaches of  his  harsher  associate  in  command,  could  suppress 
'this  mutiny,  while  &e  vehemence  of  Horn  iseemed  only  to 
I  increase  the  insolence  of  the  insurgents.   The  conditions  thej 
.insisted  on,  were  that  certain  towns  should  be  assigned  to  each 
regiment  for  the  pa3rment  of  arrears.    Four  weeks  were  al- 
lowed to  the  Swedish  Chancellor  to  comply  with  these  de- 
mands; and  in  case  of  refusal,  they  announced :  that  they 
would  pay  themselves,  juod  never  more  draw,  a  sword  for 
.Sweden. 

These  pressing  demands,  made  at  the  Tery  time  when  the 

military  chest  was  exhausted,  and  credit  at  a  low  ebb,  greatly 

^•embarrassed  the  chancellor.     The  remedy,  he  saw,  must  be 

found  quickly,  before  the  contagion  should  spread  to  the  other 

tsoops,  and  he  should  be  deserted,  by  all  his  armies,  at  onoe. 
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JuOBOg  all  the-Bwedish  generals,  there  was  onlj  ose  of  enffi- 
(Bent  BDtluHity  and  inflnence  with  t^e  galiU«rs  to  pnt  an  end 
to  tUs  Jiffitite.  The  Duke  of  Weimar  was'  the'  favourite  of 
:lhe  anny.and  lus  prndent  lOoderaticiii  had  won  the  good-mQ 
'  of  Ao  aoldiers,  while  his  mihtajy  experience  had  seated  their 
^admiralioQ.  He  now  tudertook  the  task  of  appeasing  the 
'  >disanBt«Btad'tFoopa ;  but,  a^nrs  of  his  importance,  he  embraced. 
tbe  opportonity  to  laakeadTantageous  stipulatioDaforliin^l^ 
and  to  fnake  the  embaiza^sment  of  the  obanooUor  subeervimt 
loiHB  om  viows. 

OBstaTiuAdoilphoB  had  flattered  him  with  the  promise  of 
the  DncJTf  o£  Fntiwinnift,  to  be  formod  oat  of  the  Bishoprios  of 
Wurtzbui^  and  Bamberg,  and  lie  now  insiBted  on  the  per- 
.  fDrmance  of  this  plei%e.  He  at  t^o  same  tbno  demanded 
tbe  i^ef  command,  as  gensralissnno  of  Sweden.  The  abuBS 
which  the  Dnke'of  Weimar  thuB  made  of  hia  influence,  fie 
irntalod  Oxenidetn,  that,  in  the  first  moment  of  his  displea- 
finre,  he  -^p^re  him  hia  diBinissal  from  the  Swedish  serriue. 
Snt  be.  soon  thought  better  of  it,  and  det««-mined,  instead  of 
sacrificii^  80  important  a  leader,  to  attach  him  to  the-Swediah 
interests  at  an;  cost.  He  therefore  granted  to  bim  the 
Pranconian  bishoprics,  as  a  fief  of  the  3w^ish  crown,  re- 
ferring, however,  the  two  fortresses  of  Wurtzburg  and 
Xdnigshofen,  wmon  'seie.iotB  garrrBoned  hj  the  Swedes; 
xnd  also  engaged,  in  name  of  the  Swedish  crown,  to  secure 
-these  territories  to  tbo  dnke.  His  demand  of  the  snprenle 
authofitj  was  evaded  on  simie  spedons  .pretext.  The 
dnke  did  not  delay  to  disf^jbis  gratitude  for  this  voUi- 
.-able  graht,  and  b;  his  influence  and  activity  soon  -restored 
txanquillity  to  the  army.  La^e  sums  of  muiey,  and  still 
-more  eztenkve  estates,  were  divided  amon^  tlie  ofBcers, 
.  ^amonntiiig  in  value  to  about  Ave  millions  of  dollars,  and  to 
.which  they  had  no  other  lighti  but  &at'  of  conqueat  In  the 
mean  lime;  however,  the  opporbmity  for  a  great  undertaking 
had  been  lost,  and  tite  united  general*  divided  their  forces  to 
•opfoaa  the  enemy  in  other  quarters. 

Giistavus  Horn,  after  a  short  inroad  into  the  Upp^ 
Palatinate,  and  the  capture  of  Nenmark,  directed  his  nu^dt 
towacds  Hie  Swabian  frontier,  where  the  Imperialists,  strongly 
Tsmfbroed,  threatened  Wirtemberg.  Alarmed  at  his  approach, 
the  enemy  retired  to  the  Lake  of  Bode,  hut  only  ta  stutw  d» 
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Swedes  the  road  into  a  district  bitberto  unvisited  by  war.  A 
post  on  the  entrance  to  Switzerland,  would  be  highly  ser- 
viceable to  the  Swedes,  and  the  town  of  Eostoitz  seemed 
peculiarly  well  fitted  to  be  a  point  of  communication 
between  him  and  the  confederated  cantons.  Accordingly, 
Gustavtts  Horn  immediately  commenced  the  siege  of  it;  but 
destitute  of  artillery,  for  which  he  was  obliged  to  send  to 
Wirtembeiig,  he  could  not  press  the  attack  with  sufficient 
vigour,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  throwing  supplies  into  the 
town,  which  the  lake  afforded  them  convenient  opportunity 
of  doing.  He,  therefore,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt,  quitted 
the  place  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  hastened  to  meet  a  more 
threatening  danger  upon  the  Danube. 

At  the  Emperor's  instigation,  the  Cardinal  Infante,  the 
brother  of  Philip  IV .  of  Spain,  and  the  Viceroy  of  Milan,  had 
raised  an  army  of  14,000  men,  intended  to  act  upon  the 
Bhine,  independently  of  Wallenstein,  and  to  protect  Alsace. 
This  force  now  appeared  in  Bavaria,  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Feria,  a  Spaniard ;  and,  that  they  might  be  directly 
employed  against  the  Swedes,  Altringer  was  ordered  to  join 
them  with  his  corps.  Upon  the  first  intelligence  of  their  ap- 
proach, Horn  had  summoned  to  his  assistance  the  Palsgrave  of 
Birkenfeld,  from  the  Rhine ;  and  being  joined  by  him  at  Stockach, 
boldly  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy  s  army  of  30,000  men. 

The  latter  had  taken  the  route  across  the  Danube  into 
Swabia,  where  Gustavus  Horn  came  so  dose  upon  them,  that 
the  two  armies  were  only  separated  from  each  other  by  half  a 
German  mile.  But,  instead  of  accepting  the  offer  of  battle, 
the  Imperialists  moved  by  the  Black  Forest  towards  Brieslau 
and  Alsace,  where  they  arrived  in  time  to  relieve  Breysack, 
and  to  arrest  the  victorious  progress  of  the  EJbinegrave,  Otto 
Louis.  The  latter  had,  shordy  before,  taken  the  Forest 
towns,  and,  supported  by  the  Palatine  of  Birkenfeld,  who  had 
liberated  the  Lower  Palatinate  and  beaten  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine  out  of  the  field,  had  once  more  given  the  superiority 
to  the  Swedish  arms  in  that  quarter.  He  was  now  forced  to 
retire  before  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy ;  but  Horn 
and  Birkenfeld  quickly  advanced  to  his  support,  and  the 
Imperialists,  after  a  brief  triumph,  were  again  expelled  from 
Alsace.  The  severity  of  the  autumn,  in  which  this  hapless 
retreat  had  to  be  conducted,  proved  fatal  to  most  of  the 
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Italians ;  and  their  leader,  the  Duke  of  Fena^  died  of  grief  at 
the  failure  of  his  enterprise. 

In  the  mean  time,  Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar  had  taken  up 
his  position  on  the  Danube,  mth  eighteen  regiments  of  infantiy 
and  140  squadrons  of  horse,  to  cover  Frauconia,  and  to  watch 
the  moYoments  of  the  Imperial-Bavarian  army  upon  that  river. 
No  sooner  had  Altringer  departed,  to  join  the  Italians  under 
Feria,  than  Bernard,  profiting  by  his  absence,  hastened  across 
the  Danube,  and  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  appeared  before 
Batisbon.  The  possession  of  this  town  would  ensure  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Swedish  designs  upon  Bavaria  and  Austria;  it 
would  establish  them  firmly  on  the  Danube,  and  provide  a 
safe  refuge  in  case  of  defeat,  while  it  alone  could  give  perma- 
nence to  their  conquests  in  that  quarter.  To  defend  Batisbon, 
was  the  urgent  advice  which  the  dying  Tilly  left  to  the 
Elector;  and  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  lamented  it  as  an 
irreparable  loss,  that  the  Bavarians  had  anticipated  him  in 
taking  possession  of  this  place.  Indescribable,  dierefore,  was 
the  consternation  of  Maximilian,  when  Duke  Bernard  sud- 
denly appeared  before  the  town,  and  prepared  in  earnest  to 
besiege  it. 

The  garrison  consisted  of  not  more  than  fifteen  companies, 
mostly  newly-raised  soldiers ;  although  that  number  was  more 
than  sufficient  to  weary  out  an  enemy  of  far  superior  force,  if 
supported  by  well-disposed  and  warlike  inhabitants.  But  this 
was  the  greatest  danger  which  the  Bavarian  garrison  had  to 
contend  against.  The  Protestant  inhabitants  of  Batisbon, 
equally  jealous  of  their  civil  and  religious  freedom,  had  im- 
willingly  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  Bavaria,  and  had  long 
'  looked  with  impatience  for  the  appearance  of  a  deliverer. 
Bernard's  arrival  before  the  walls  filled  them  with  lively  joy ; 
and  there  was  much  reason  to  fear  that  they  would  support 
the  attempts  of  the  besiegers  without,  by  exciting  a  tumult 
within.  In  this  perplexity,  the  Elector  addressed  the  most 
pressing  entreaties  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Fried- 
land  to  assist  him,  were  it  only  with  6,000  men.  Seven 
messengers  in  succession  were  despatched  by  Ferdinand  to 
Wallenstein,  who  promised  immediate  succours,  and  even 
annoimced  to  the  Elector  the  near  advance  of  12,000  men 
under  Gallas;  but  at  the  same  time  forbade  that  general, 
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>  «nder  pftin  of  death*  to  march.  Meanwhfle  the  BaTazian  oom- 
mandant  of  Eatisbon,  in  the  hope  of  speedy  assistaacer  made 
'  (the  best  prepaiadoBs  for  'defence,  armed  the  Koman  Catholic 
peasants,  disarmed  and  carefully  vmtchedthe  Protestant 
ekizens,  lest,  they  should  attempt  any  hostile  design  against 
the  garrison.  But  as  no  relief  arrived,  ^and  the  enemy^s 
-artiUery  incessantly  battered  the  tfslls,  he  consulted  his 
'  Mm  safety,  and  that  of  the  gamson,  by  an  honoiuabie  capita- 
laition,  and  ahan<k>ned  the  BaTacian  officials  and  eodesiastifis 
to' the  con^eror*s  mercy. 

•The  poesession  of  Hatisbon,  enlarged  the  prefects  .of  ^le 
dtdie,  and  Bavaria  itself  now  appeared  too  narrow  a  £eld  for 
hiff  bold  ^designs.  He  determined  to  penetrate  to  the  £nm- 
tieis  of  Austria,  to  arm  the  Protestcmt  peasantry  against  the 
-Emperor,  and  restore  to  them  their  religions  liberty.  He 
•  had  already  taken  Straubingen,  while  ano^er  Swedish  army 
was  advancing  sncoessfully  along  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Bannbe.  At  the  head  of  lus  Swedes,  bidding  d^anee  to^e 
fieverity  of  the  weather,  he  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Iser, 
wnich  he  passed  in  the  presence  of  the  Bavarian  General 
Worth,  who  was  encamped  on  that  nver.  Passau  and  lines 
tvemhled  for  their:£ite ;  the  terrified  Emperor  redotdded  his 
«ntreaties  and  oommands  to  Walienstein.  to  hssten-wiHih  all 
'^speed  to. the  reiief  of  the  nara-preseed  Bavarians.  Bntnose 
'tnevictoiaons  BeraGtard,  of  his  own  accord,  checked  his  career 
of  conquest.  Having  in  front  of  him  the  river  Inn,  guarded 
by  a  nmnber  of  strcmg  fortresses,  and  behind  him  two  hostile 
armies,  a  disaffected  country,  and  the  river  Iser.  while  his  rear 
'^ivras  vc9vered  by  no  tenable  position,  and  no  ^entrenchment 
could  be  made  in  the  &ozen  ground,  and  threatened ;  by  the 
ivhole  force  of  Walienstein,  who  had  at  last  resolved  to  march 
to:  the  Danube,  by  a  timely  retreat  he  escaped  the  danger  of 
;heing  cat  off  from  Eatisbon,  .and  surrounded  by  the  enemy. 
He  hastened  across  the  Iser  to  the  Danube,  to, defend  the  coa- 
quests  ha  had  made  in  the  Upper  Palatinate  against  Wallen- 
jSitein,  andiully  resolved  not  to  decline  abattLe^if  necessary^widi 
-  that  general.  But  Walienstein,  who  was  not  disposed  for  any 
:|^at  exploits  on  the  Danube,  did  not  wait  lor  lus  appaxuch ; 
amd  before  the  Bavarians  could  congratulate  themselves  on  his 
•^arrival,  he  suddenly  withdrew  again  into  Bohemia.    The.  duke 
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.  th»s  Handed  bis  viotoriaas  campaign,  and  allowed  his  troops 

.tbeir  well-oacaed  repose  in  :winter  quarters  upon  an  enemj.'s 

.ooointrf. 

;Whke  in  6wabia  the  ^sar  \fas  thussuccessfully  conducted  by 
Gufitavus  Horn,  and  on  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine  by  the  Pa- 
laiddie  of  3irkenfeld,  GeneEials  Baudissen,  and  the  HhinegFaYe 
Otto.  Louis,- and  by  Duke  Bernard  on  tibe  Danube ;  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Swedish  arms  was  as  gloriously  sustained  in  lK)wer 
Saxony  and  Westphalia  by  the  Duke  of  Lunenburg  and  the 

.Xtftndgrave  of  Hesse  Gassel.   The  fortress  of  Hamel  was  taken 

.hyDjjke  Geoi^e,  a£ter  a  brave  defence,  and  a  brilliant  victory 
obtained  over  the  imperial  General  Gronsfeld,  by  the  united 

.  Swedish  and  Hessian  armies,  near  Oldendorf.  Count  Wasa- 
borg,  a  natural  son  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  showed  himself  in 
this  battle  worthy  of  his  descent.  Sixteen  pieces  of  cannon, 
the  whole  baggage  of  the  Lnperialists,  together  with  74  co- 
loBxs,  £ell  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes ;  3,000  of  the  enemy 
periled  on  Ihe  field,  and  nearly  the  same  number  were 
taken  prisoners.  The  town  of  Osnaburg  surrendered  to  the 
Swedish  Colonel  Enyphausen,  and  Paderbom  to  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Biickeburg,  a  very 
important  plaee  for  Ihe  Swedes,  fell  into  the  hancb  of  the 
Imperialists.    The  Swedish  banners  were  victorious  in  almost 

'  6very  quarter  of  Germany ;  and  the  year  after  the  death  of 
G«u8tavus,.left  no  trace  of  the  loss  which  had  been  sustained 
in  the  person  of  that  great  leader. 

In  a  review  of  the  important  events  which  signalized  the 
campaign  of  1633,' the  inactivity  of  a  man,  of  whom  the  high- 
est expectations  had  been  formed,  justly  excites  astonish* 
anent.  Among  all  the  generals  who  distinguished  themselves 
in  this  campaign,  none  could  be  compared  with  Wallenstein,  in 
experience,  talents,. and  reputation;  and  yet,  after  the  battle 
of  .Luteen,  we  lose  sight  of  him  entirely.  The  fall  of  has 
.^eat  rival  had  left  the  whole  theatre  of  glory  open  to  him ;  all 
£urope  was  now  attentively  awaiting  those  exploits,  which 
'  should,  efface  the  ramembronee  of  his  defeat,  and  still  prove 

.  io  the  iH>rId  his  military  superiority.  Nevertheless,  he  con- 
tinued inactive  in  Bohemia,  while  the  Emperor^s  losses  in  Ba- 
vaw,  LoiiRer  Saxony,  and  the  Bhine,  pres^gly  called  for  his 

fpresence-^iconduct  equally  unintelligible  to  fnend  andfoe-^ 
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the  terror,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  last  hope  of  the  Em- 
peror.   After  the  defeat  of  Lutzen  he  had  hastened  into  Bo- 
hemia, where  he  instituted  the  strictest  inquiry  into  the  con- 
duct of  his  officers  in  that  battle.    Those  whom  the  council  of 
war  declared  guilty  of  misconduct,  were  put  to  death  without 
mercy,  those  who  had  behaved  with  bravery,  rewarded  with 
princely  munificence,  and  the  memory  of  the  dead  honoured 
by  splendid  monuments.  During  the  winter,  he  oppressed  the 
imperial  provinces  by  enormous  contributions,  and  exhausted 
the  Austrian  territories  by  his  winter  quarters,  which  he  pur- 
posely avoided  taking  up  in  an  enemy's  country.    And  in  the 
spring  of  1633,  instead  of  being  the  first  to  open  the  cam- 
paign, with  tliis  well-chosen  and  well-appointed  army,  and  to 
make  a  worthy  display  of  his  great  abilities,  he  was  the  last 
who  appeared  in  the  field ;  and  even  then,  it  was  an  hereditary 
province  of  Austria,  which  he  selected  as  the  seat  of  war. 

Of  all  the  Austrian,  provinces,  Silesia  was  most  exposed  to 
danger.  Three  different  armies,  a  Swedish  under  Count 
Thum,  a  Saxon  under  Amheim  and  the  Duke  of  Lauenburg, 
and  one  of  Brandenburg  under  Bergsdorf,  had  at  the  same 
time  carried  the  war  into  this  country;  they  had  already 
taken  possession  of  the  most  important  places,  and  even 
Breslau  had  embraced  the  cause  of  the  allies.  But  this 
crowd  of  commanders  and  armies  was  the  very  means  of 
saving  this  province  to  the  Emperor ;  for  the  jealousy  of  the 
generals,  and  the  mutual  hatred  of  the  Saxons  and  the 
Swedes,  never  allowed  them  to  act  with  unanimity.  Am- 
heim and  Thum  contended  for  the  chief  command;  the 
troops  of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony  combined  against  the 
Swedes,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  troublesome  strangers, 
who  ought  to  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Saxons, 
on  the  contrary,  lived  on  a  very  intimate  footing  with  the 
Imperialists,  and  the  officers  of  both  these  hostile  armies 
often  visited  and  entertained  each  other.  The  Imperialists 
were  allowed  to  remove  their  property  without  hindrance, 
and  many  did  not  affect  to  conceal  that  they  had  received 
large  sums  from  Vienna.  Among  such  equivocal  allies,  the 
Swedes  saw  themselves  sold  and  betrayed;  and  any  great  en- 
terprise was  out  of  the  question,  while  so  bad  an  understand- 
ing prevailed  between  the  troops.    General  Amheim,  too,  was 
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absent  the  greater  part  of  the  time ;  and  when  he  at  last  re- 
turned,  Wallenstein  was  fiast  approachmg  the  frontiers  with 
a  formidable  force. 

His  army  amounted  to  40,000  men,  while  to  oppose  him 
the  allies  had  only  24,000.  They  nevertheless  resolved  to 
give  him  battle,  and  marched  to  Munsterberg,  where  he  had 
formed  an  intrenched  camp.  But  Wallenstein  remained  in- 
active for  eight  days;  he  then  left  his  intrenchments,  and 
marched  slowly  and  with  composure  to  the  enemy's  camp. 
But  even  after  quitting  his  position,  and  when  the  enemy, 
emboldened  by  Ins  past  delay,  manfully  prepared  to  receive 
him,  he  declined  the  opportunity  of  fighting.  The  caution 
with  which  he  avoided  a  battle  was  imputed  to  fear ;  but  the 
-well-established  reputation  of  Wallenstein  enabled  him  to 
despise  this  suspicion.  The  vanity  of  the  allies  allowed  them 
not  to  see  that  he  purposely  saved  them  a  defeat,  because  a  vic- 
tory at  that  time  would  not  have  served  his  own  ends.  To 
convince  them  of  his  superior  power,  and  that  his  inactivity 
proceeded  not  from  any  fear  of  them,  he  put  to  death  the 
commander  of  a  castle  that  fell  into  his  hands,  because  he  had 
refused  at  once  to  surrender  an  untenable  place. 

For  nine  days,  did  the  two  armies  remain  within  musket-shot 
of  each  other,  when  Count  Terzky,  from  the  camp  of  the  lin- 
perialists,  appeared  with  a  trumpeter  in  that  of  the  allies,  in- 
viting General  Amheim  to  a  conference.     The  purport  was, 
that  Wallenstein,  notwithstanding  his  superiority,  was  willing 
to  agree  to  a  cessation  of  arms  for  six  weeks.     "  He  was 
come,"  he  said,  "  to  conclude  a  lasting  peace  with  the  Swedes, 
and  with  the  princes  of  the  empire,  to  pay  the  soldiers,  and 
to  satisfy  every  one.     All  this  was  in  his  power ;  and  if  the 
Austrian  court  hesitated  to  confirm  his  agreement,  he  would 
unite  with  the  allies,  and  (as  he  privately  whispered  to  Am- 
heim) hunt  the  Emperor  to  the  devil."    At  the  second  con- 
ference, he  expressed  himself  still  more  plainly  to  Count 
Thum      "  All  the  privileges  of  the  Bohemians,"  he  engaged, 
"  should  be  confirmed  anew,  the  exiles  recalled  and  restored 
to  their  estates,  and  he  himself  would  be  the  first  to  resign 
his  share  of  them.     The  Jesuits,  as  the  authors  of  all  past 
grievances,  should  be  banished,  the  Swedish  crown  indemni- 
fied by  stated  payments,  and  all  the  superfluous  troops  on 
both  sides  employed  against  the  Turks."    The  last  article  ex- 
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plained  .the  whole  myiterj.  '*  IX"  he  oontuwad,  "  ^should. 
obtain  the  crown  of  Bohemia^  all  the  exiles  woold  hare  reason  \ 
to  applaud  his  generosity;  perfect  toleration  of  religiooB 
should  be  established  within  the  kingdom,  the  Palatine  familjr 
be  reinstated  in  its  rights,  and  he  would  accept  the  Margia- 
riate  of  Moravia  as  a  compensation  for  Mec^enburg.  The* 
allied  armies  would  then,  under  his  command,  advance  i]^a 
Vienna,  and.  sword  in  hand,  compel  the  Emperor  to  ratify 
the  treaty." 

Thus  was  the  veil  at  last  removed  from  the  sehemes^  OTer- 
which  he  had  brooded  for  years  in  mysterious  silence.    Every 
circumstance  now  convinced  him  that  not  a  moment  was  to 
be  lost  in  its  execution.     NolJiing  but  a  blind  confidence  in. 
the  good  fortune  and  military  genius  of  the  Duke  of  Eried- 
land,  bad  induced  the  Emperor,  in  the  face  of  the  remon- 
strances of  Bavaria  and  Spain,  and  at  the  expense  of  his  own 
reputation,  to  confer  upon  this  imperious  leader  such  an 
uidimited  command.     But  this  belief  in  Wallenstein's  being 
invincible,  had  been  much  weakened  by  his  inaction,   and 
almost  entirely  overthrown  by  the  defeat  at  Lutzen.     His 
enemies  at  the  imperial  court  now  renewed  their  intrigues ; 
and  the  Emperor's  dis£^pointment  at  the  failure  of  his  hopes, 
procured  for   their  remonstrances  a  fiEivourable   reception. 
Wallenstein's  whole  conduct  was  now  reviewed  with  the  moat 
malicious  criticism;  his  ambitious  haughtiness,  his  disobedi- 
ence to  the  Emperor's  orders,  were  recalled  to  the  recdlee* 
tion  of  that  jealous  prince,  as  well  as  the  complaints  of  the 
Austrian  subjects  against  his  boundless  opjN^ssion;  his  fidelity 
was  questioned,  and  alarming  hints  thrown  out  as  to  his  < 
secret  views.     These  insinuations,  which  the  conduct  of  the 
duke  seemed  but  too  well  to  justify,  failed  not  to  make  a 
deep,  impression  on  Ferdinand ;  but  the  step  had  been  taken,  . 
and  the  great  power  with  which  Wallenstein  had  been  in- 
vested, could  not  be  taken  from  him  without  danger.     Insen- 
sibly to  diminish  that  power,  was  the  only  course  that  now  re- 
mained, and,  to  efiect  this,  it  must  in  the  first  place  be  divided ; 
but,  above  all,  the  Emperor's  present  dependence  on  the 
good  will  of  his  general  put  an  end  to.     But  even  this  right 
had  been  resigned  in  his  engagement  with  Wallenstein,  and 
the  Emperor's  own  handwriting  secured  him  against  every 
attempt  to  unite  another  general  with  him  in  the  command. 
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or  to  exercise  any  immediate  act  of  authority  over  ihB  troops^ 
i^  this -disadvantageoiis  contraot  could  nether  be  kept  nor 
broken,  reeourse  was  bad  to  artifice.  WallensteiiL'WBa  Im- 
perial. Generalissimo  in  Germany,  but  bis  command  extended 
no  fortber,  and  bie  eould  not  presume  to  exercise  any  authority  i 
o^er  a  foreigi^  anny#  A  Spanish  army  was  accordingly  raised 
in  'Mikn,.and  marched  into  Germany  under  a  Spanish,  gene- 
xaL  Wallenstein  now  ceased  to  be  indispensable  because. he: 
-was  BO  longer  supreme,  and  in  case  of  necessity,  the  Emperor 
was  now  proyided  with=  the  means  of  support  even  against  him. 

The  duke  quickly  and  deeply  felt  whence. this  blowcame^ 
and  whither  it  was  aimed.  In  Yain  did  he  protest  against 
this  violation  of.  the  compact,'  to  the  Cardinal  Infante ;  the 
Italian  army  continued  its  march,  and  he  was  forced  to  de- 
tach General  Altringer  to  join  it  with  a  reinforcement.  He 
took  care,  indeed,  so  closely  to  fetter. the  latter,  as  to  prevent 
tha  Italian  army  from  acquiring  any  great  reputation  in  Al- 
sace and  Swabia;  but  this  bold  step  of  the  court  awakened 
bim  &om  his  security,  and  warned  him  of  the  approach  of 
danger.  That  he  might  not  a  second  time  be  deprived  of 
his  command,  and  lose  the  fruit  of  all  his  labours,  he  must 
accelerate  the  accomplishment  of  his  long  meditated  des^s. 
He  secured  the  attachment  of  his  troops  by  removing  the 
doubtful  officers,  and  by  his  liberality  to  the  rest.  He  had 
sacrificed  to  the  welfare  of  the  army  every  other  order  in  the 
state,  every  consideration  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  there- 
fore he  reckoned  upon  their  gratitude*  At  the  very  moment 
when  he  meditated  an  unparalleled  act  of  ingratitude  against 
the  author  of  lus  own  good  fortune,  he  founded  all  his  hopes 
upon  the  gratitude  whidi  was  due  to  himself.. 

The  leaders  of  the  Silesian  armies  had  no  authority  from 
their  prinoipals  to  consent,  on  their  own.  discretion,  to  such 
important  proposals  as  those  of  Wallenstein,  and  they  did 
not  even  feel  themselves  warranted  in  granting^  for  more  than 
a  fortnight,  the  cessation  of  hostilities  which  he  demanded. 
Before  the  duke  disclosed  his  designs  to  Sweden  and 
Saxony,  he  had  deemed  it  advisable  to  secure  the  sanction  of 
France  to  his  bold  undertaking.  For  this,  purpose,  a  secret 
negociation  had  been  carried  on  with  the  greatest  possible 
caution  and  distrust,  by  Count  Kinsky  with  Feuquieres,  the 
French  ambassador  at  Dresden,  and  had  terminated  according 
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to  his  wishes.  Feuquieres  receired  orders  from  his  court  to 
promise  every  assistance  on  the  part  of  France,  and  to  ofiEer 
the  duke  a  considerable  pecuniary  aid  in  case  of  need. 

But  it  was  this  excessive  caution  to  secure  himself  on  all  sides, 
that  led  to  his  ruin.  The  French  ambassador  with  astonish- 
ment discovered  that  a  plan,  which,  more  than  any  other, 
required  secrecy,  had  been  communicated  to  the  Swedes  and 
the  Saxons.  And  yet  it  was  generally  known  that  the  Saxon 
ministry  was  in  the  interests  of  the  Emperor,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  conditions  offered  to  the  Swedes  fell  too  fiEir  short 
of  their  expectations  to  be  likely  to  be  accepted.  Feuquieres, 
therefore,  could  not  believe  that  the  duke  could  be  serious  in 
calculating  upon  the  aid  of  the  latter,  and  the  silence  of  the 
former.  He  communicated  accordingly  his  doubts  and  anxie- 
ties to  the  Swedish  chancellor,  who  equally  distrusted  the 
views  of  Wallenstein,  and  disliked  his  plans.  Although  it 
was  no  secret  to  Oxenstiem,  that  the  duke  had  formerly 
entered  into  a  similar  negociation  with  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
he  could  not  credit  the  possibility  of  inducing  a  whole  army 
to  revolt,  and  of  his  extravagant  promises.  So  daring  a  de- 
sign, and  such  imprudent  conduct,  seemed  not  to  be  consist- 
ent with  the  duke's  reserved  and  suspicious  temper,  and  he 
was  the  more  inclined  to  consider  the  whole  as  the  result  of 
dissimulation  and  treachery,  because  he  had  less  reason  to 
doubt  his  prudence  than  his  honesty. 

Oxenstiem's  doubts  at  last  affected  Arnheim  himself,  who, 
in  full  confidence  in  Wallenstein's  sincerity,  had  repaired  to 
the  chancellor  at  Gelnhausen,  to  persuade  him  to  lend  some 
of  his  best  regiments  to  the  duke,  to  aid  him  in  the  execution, 
of  the  plan.  They  began  to  suspect  that  the  whole  proposal 
was  only  a  snare  to  disarm  the  allies,  and  to  betray  the  flower 
of  their  troops  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor.  WaHenstein's 
well-known  character  did  not  contradict  tiie  suspicion,  and  the 
inconsistencies  in  which  he  afterwards  involved  himself,  en- 
tirely destroyed  all  confidence  in  his  sincerity.  While  he 
was  endeavouring  to  draw  the  Swedes  into  this  alliance,  and 
requiring  the  help  of  their  best  troops,  he  declared  to  Arn- 
heim that  they  must  begin  with  expelling  the  Swedes  from 
the  empire;  and  while  tie  Saxon  ofl&cers,  relying  upon  the 
security  of  the  truce,  repaired  in  great  numbers  to  his  camp, 
he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  seize  them.    He  was  the 
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first  to  break  the  truce,  which  some  months  afterwards  he 
renewed,  though  not  without  great  difficulty.  All  confidence 
in  his  sineerity  was  lost;  his  whole  conduct  was  regarded  as 
a  tissne  of  deceit  and  low  cunning,  devised  to  weaken  the 
allies  and  repair  his  own  strength.  This  indeed  he  actually 
did  effect,  as  his  own  army  daily  augmented,  while  that  of  the 
allies  was  reduced  nearly  one  half  by  desertion  and  bad  pro- 
visions. But  he  did  not  make  that  use  of  his  superiority 
which  Vienna  expected.  When  all  men  were  looking  for  a 
decisive  blow  to  be  struck,  he  suddenly  renewed  the  negocia- 
tions ;  and  when  the  truce  lulled  the  allies  into  security,  ho 
as  suddenly  recommenced  hostilities.  All  these  contradic- 
tions arose  out  of  the  double  and  irreconcileable  designs  to 
ruin  at  once  the  Emperor  and  the  Swedes,  and  to  conclude 
a  separate  peace  with  the  Saxons. 

Impatient  at  the  ill  success  of  his  negociations,  he  at  last 
determined  to  display  his  strength ;  the  more  so,  as  the  pressing 
distress  within  the  empire,  and  the  growing  dissatisfaction  of 
the  Imperial  court,  admitted  not  of  his  making  any  longer 
delay.  Before  the  last  cessation  of  hostilities,  General  Hoik, 
from  Bohemia,  had  attacked  the  circle  of  Meissen,  laid 
waste  every  thing  on  his  route  with  fire  and  sword,  driven  the 
Elector  into  his  fortresses,  and  taken  the  town  of  Leipzig. 
But  the  truce  in  Bohemia  put  a  period  to  his  ravages,  and 
the  consequences  of  his  excesses  brought  him  to  the  grave 
at  Adorf.  As  soon  as  hostilities  were  recommenced,  Wallen- 
stein  made  a  movement,  as  if  he  designed  to  penetrate  through 
X»usatia  into  Saxony,  and  circulated  the  report  that  Piccolo- 
mini  had  already  invaded  that  country.  Amheim  immedi- 
ately broke  up  his  camp  in  Silesia,  to  follow  him,  and  hastened 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Electorate.  By  this  means  the 
Swedes  were  left  exposed,  who  were  encamped  in  small  force 
under  Count  Thum,  at  Steinau,  on  the  Oder,  and  this  was 
exactly  what  Wallenstein  desired.  He  allowed  the  Saxon 
general  to  advance  sixteen  miles  towards  Meissen,  and  then 
suddenly  turning  towards  the  Oder,  surprised  the  Swedish 
army  in  the  most  complete  security.  Their  cavalry  were  first 
beaten  by  General  Schafgotsch,  who  was  sent  against  them, 
and  the  infantry  completely  surrounded  at  Steinau  by  the 
duke's  army  which  followed.  Wallenstein  gave  Count  Thum 
half  an  hour  to  deliberate  whether  he  would  defend  himself 
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^mth  2,500  men,  ^^ainst  more  than  20»000,  or  ^arreoder  at 
discretion.  But  t£ere  was  no  room  for  deliberation.  Tbie 
armj  surr^idered,  and  the  most  complete  victory  was  obtained 
•jffithout  l^odshed.  Colours,  baggage,  and  Artillery  all  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  the  ofdcers  were  taken  into 
custody,  the  privates  drafted  into  the  army  of  Wallenstein. 
And  now  at  last,  after  a  banishment  of  fourteen  years,  itftQr 
numberless  changes  of  fortune,  the  autittor  of  the  Bohemwi 
^insurrection,  and  the  remote  origin  of  this  destructive  war, 
tJie  notorious  Count  Thum,  was  in  the  power  of  his  enemies. 
With  blood-thirsty  impatience,  the  arrival  of  this  great  cdmioal 
was  looked  for  in  Vienna,  where  they  already  anticipated  the 
malieioas  triumph  of  sacrificing  so  distinguished  a  victim  .to 
public  justice.  But  to  deprive  the  Jesuits  of  this  pleasure, 
was  a  still  sweeter  triumph  to  Wallenstein,  and  Thum  was 
iset  at  liberty.  Fortunately  for  him,  he  knew  more  than  it 
was  prudent  to  have  divulged  in  Vienna,  and  his  enemies 
were  also  those  of  Wallenstein.  A  defeat  might  have  been 
ibrgiven  in  Vienna,  but  this  disappointment  of  their  hopes 
they  could  not  pardon.  "  What  should  I  have  done  with  this 
madman?'*  he  writes,  with  a  malicious  sneer,  to  the  minister 
who  called  bim  to  account  for  this  unseasonable  magnanimity. 
**  Would  to  Heaven  the  enemy  had  no  generals  but  such  as 
he.  At  the  head  of  the  Swedish  army,  he  will  render  us 
much  better  service  than  in  prison." 

The  victory  of  Steinau  was  followed  by  the  capture  of 
Leignitz,  Grossglogau,  and  even  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder. 
Schafgotsch,  who  remained  in  Silesia  to  complete  the  subju- 
gation of  that  province,  blockaded  Brieg,  and  threatened 
Breslan,  though  in  vain,  as  that  free  town  was  jealous  of  its 
privileges,  and  devoted  to  the  Swedes.  Colonels  Illo  and  Goetz 
were  ordered  by  Wallenstein  to  the  Warta,  to  push  forwards 
into  Pomerania,  and  to  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  and  actually 
•  obtained  possession  of  Landsberg,  the  key  of  Pomerania.  While 
thus  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  and  the  Duke  of  Pomerania 
were  made  to  tremble  for  their  dominions,  Wallenstein  him- 
self, with  the  remainder  of  his  army,  burst  suddenly  into 
Lusatia,  where  he  took  Goerlitz  by  storm,  and  forced  Bautzen 
to  surrender.  But  his  object  was  merely  to  alarm  the  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  not  to  follow  up  the  advantages  already  ob- 
tained; and  therefore,  even  with  the  sword  in  hjs  hand,  he 
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conianued  his  negociations  for  peace  with  Brandenburg  and 
Saxony,  bat  with  no  better  success  tlian  before,  as  the  incon- 
sistencies of  his  conduct  had  destroyed  all  conQdence  in  his 
cincerity.  He  was  therefore  on  the  point  of  turning  his 
.  -vVhole  ^rce  in  earnest  against  the  unfortunate  Saxons,  and 
^ifecting  •  his  oljject  by  force  of  arms,  when  circumstances 
cempelled  him  to  leave  these  territories.  The  conquests  of 
Ihike  Bernard  upon  the  Danube,  which  threatened  Austria 
itself  with  immediate  danger,  urgently  demanded  his  pre- 
sence in  Bavaria ;  and  the  explosion  of  the  Saxons  and 
^Swedes  fipcan  Silesia,  deprived  him  of  every  pretext  for  longer 
lasting  the  Imperial  orders,  and  leaving  the  Elector  6f 
•Bsvaria 'without  assistance.  With  his  main  body,  therefore, 
he  immediately  set  out  for  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  his  re- 
trett  freed  Saxony  for  ever  of  this  formidable  enemy. 

So  long  as  was  possible,  he  had  delayed  to  move  to  tha 
TCScue  of  Bavaria,  and  on  every  pretext  evaded  the  commands 
of  the  Emperor.  He  had,  indeed,  after  reiterated  remon- 
strances, despatched  from  Bohemia  a  reinforcement  of  some 
regiments  to  Count  Altringer,  who  was  defending  the  Leek 
and  the  Danube  against  Horn  and  Bernard,  but  imder  the 
express  condition  of  his  acting  merely  on  the  defensive.  He 
Teferredthe  Emperor  and  the  Elector,  whenever  they  applied 
to  him^fdr  aid,  to  Altringer,  who,  as  he  publicly  gave  out,  had 
received  unlimited  powers ;  secretly,  however,  he  tied  up  his 
!  hands  by  the  strictest  injunctions,  and  even  threatened  him 
with  death,  if  he  exceeded  his  orders.  When  Duke  Bernard 
had  appeared  before  Batisbon,  and  the  Emperor  as  well  as  the 
Elector  repeated  still  more  urgently  their  demand  for  succour, 
he  pretended  he  was  about- to  despatch  General  Gallas  with  « 
considerable  army  to  the  Danube ;  but  this  movement  also 
was  delayed,  and  Eatisbon,  SaiiMngen,  and  Cham,  as  well  as 
the  bishopric  of  Eichstadt,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes. 
'When  at  last  he  could  no  longer  neglect  the  orders  of  the  Court, 
he  marched  slowly  toward  the  Bavarian  frontier,  where  he  re- 
covered the  town  of  Cham,  which  had  been  taken  by  t^e  Swedes. 
But  no  sooner  did  he  learn  that  on  the  Swedish  side  a  diver- 
•sion  was  oontempkcted,  by  an  inroad  of  the  Saxons  into  Bo- 
hemia, than  he  availed  himself  of  the  report,  as  a  pretext  for 
immediately  retreating  into  that  kingdom.  Every  considera- 
ti(m,  he  urged,  must  be  postponed  to  the  defence undpreserr* 
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ation  of  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  Emperor ;  and  on 
this  plea,  he  remained  firmly  fixed  in  Bohemia,  which  he 
guarded  as  if  it  had  heen  his  o\m  property.  And  when  the 
Emperor  laid  upon  him  hb  commands  to  move  towards  the 
Danuhe,  and  prevent  the  Duke  of  Weimar  from  establishing 
himself,  in  so  dangerous  a  position  on  the  frontiers  of  Austria, 
Wallenstein  thought  proper  to  conclude  the  campaign  a 
second  time,  and  quartered  his  troops  for  the  winter  in  this 
exhausted  kingdom. 

Such  continued  insolence  and  unexampled  contempt  of  the 
Imperial  orders,  as  well  as  obvious  neglect  of  the  conmion 
cause,  joined  to  his  equivocal  behaviour  towards  the  enemy, 
tended  at  last  to  convince  the  Emperor  of  the  truth  of  those 
unfavourable  reports  with  regard  to  the  Duke,  which  were 
current  through  Germany.  The  latter  had^  for  a  long  time, 
succeeded  in  glozing  over  his  criminal  correspondence  with 
the  enemy,  and  persuading  the  Emperor,  still  prepossessed 
in  his  favour,  that  the  sole  object  of  his  secret  conferences 
was  to  obtain  peace  for  Germany.  But  impenetrable  as  he 
himself  believed  his  proceedings  to  be,  in  the  course  of- his 
conduct,  enough  transpired  to  justify  the  insinuations  with 
which  his  rivals  incessantly  loaded  the  ear  of  the  Emperor. 
In  order  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  these 
rumours,  Ferdinand  had  already,  at  different  times,  sent 
spies  iato  Wallenstein's  camp ;  but  as  the  Duke  took  the  pre- 
caution never  to  commit  anything  to  writing,  they  returned' 
with  nothing  but  conjectures.  But  when,  at  last,  those  minis- 
ters who  formerly  had  been  his  champions  at  the  court,  in 
consequence  of  their  estates  not  being  exempted  by  Wallen- 
stein from  the  general  exactions,  joined  his  enemies ;  when 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria  threatened,  in  case  of  Wallenstein 
being  any  longer  retained  in  the  supreme  command,  to  unite 
with  the  Swedes ;  when  the  Spanish  ai^bassador  insisted  on 
his  dismissal,  and  threatened,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  withdraw 
the  subsidies  furnished  by  his  Crown,  the  Emperor  found  him- 
self a  second  time  compelled  to  deprive  him  of  the  command. 

The  Emperor's  authoritative  and  direct  interference  with 
the  army,  soon  convinced  the  Duke  that  the  compact  with 
himself  was  regarded  as  at  an  end,  and  that  his  dismissal  was 
inevitable.  One  of  his  inferior  generals  in  Austria,  whom 
be  had  forbidden,  under  pain  of  death,  to  obey  the  orders  of 
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the  court,  received  the  positive  commands  of  the  Emperor 
to  join  the  Elector  of  Bavaria;  and  Wallenstein  himself 
was  imperiously  ordered  to  send  some  regiments  to  rein- 
force the  army  of  the  Cardinal  Infante,  who  was  on  his 
march  from  Itely.  All  these  measures  convinced  him  that 
the  plan  was  finally  arranged  to  disarm  him  hy  degrees,  and 
at  once,  when  he  was  weak  and  defenceless,  to  complete  his 
ruin. 

In  self-defence,  must  he  now  hasten  to  carry  into  execution 
the  plans  which  he  had  originally  formed  only  with  the  view 
to  aggrandizement.  He  had  delayed  too  long,  either  hecause 
the  favourahle  configuration  of  the  stars  had  not  yet  presented 
itself,  or,  as  he  used  to  say,  to  check  the  impatience  of  his 
friends,  hecause  the  time  was  not  yet  come.  The  time,  even 
now,  was  not  come:  hut  the  pressure  of  circumstances  no 
longer  allowed  him  to  await  the  favour  of  the  stars.  The 
filBt  step  was  to  assure  himself  of  the  sentiments  of  his 
principal  officers,  and  then  to  try  the  attachment  of  the  army, 
which  he  had  so  long  confidently  reckoned  on.  Three  of 
them.  Colonels  Kinsky,  Terzky,  and  Illo,  had  long  heen  in 
his  secrets,  and  the  two  first  were  further  united  to  his  inter 
ests  hy  the  ties  of  relationship.  The  same  wild  amhition, 
the  same  hitter  hatred  of  the  government,  and  the  hope  of 
enormous  rewards,  hound  them  in  the  closest  manner  to  Wal- 
lenstein, who,  to  increase  the  number  of  his  adherents,  could 
stoop  to  the  lowest  means.  He  had  once  advised  Colonel 
Illo  to  solicit,  in  Vienna,  the  title  of  Count,  and  had  pro- 
mised to  hack  his  application  with  his  powerful  mediation. 
But  he  secretly  wrote  to  the  ministry,  advising  them  to  refuse 
his  request,  as  to  grant  it  would  give  rise  to  similar  demands 
from  others,  whose  services  and  claims  were  equal  to  liis. 
On  Illo's  return  to  the  camp,  Wallenstein  immediately  de- 
manded to  know  the  success  of  his  mission ;  and  when  in- 
formed by  Illo  of  its  failure,  he  broke  out  into  the  bitterest 
tomplaints  against  the  court.  "Thus,"  said  he,  "are  our 
Daithful  services  rewarded.  My  recommendation  is  disre- 
garded, and  your  merit  denied  so  trifling  a  reward !  Who 
would  any  longer  devote  his  services  to  so  ungratefiil  a  master? 
No,  for  my  part,  I  am  henceforth  the  determined  foe  of  Aus- 
tria." Illo  agreed  with  him,  and  a  close  alliance  was  cemented 
between  them. 

But  what  was  known  to  these  three  confidants  of  the  duke. 
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ivas  long  an  impenetrable  secret  to  the  rest ;  and  the  confi- 
dence Yiith  which  Wallenstein  spoke  of  the  devotion  oi  hia 
officers,  was  founded  merely  on  the  favours  he  had  lavished 
on  them,  and  on  their  known  dissadsfiiction  with  the>  Court 
But  this  vague  presumption  must  be  converted  into  oertainty^ 
before  he  could  venture  to  lay  aside  the  mask^  or  take  any  open 
step  against  the  Emperor.  Count  Piccolomini,  who  had  diatin'^ 
goished  himself  by  Ms  unparalleled  bravery  at  Lutzen,  was  the 
first  whose  iidelity  he  put  to  the  proof.  He  had,  ho  thought^ 
gained  the  attachment  of  thia  general  by  large  presents^  sad. 
preferred  him  to  all  others,  because  bom  under  the  same  con^ 
Btellations  with  himsdLfl  He  disclosed  to  him,  that,  im  con- 
sequence of  the  Emperor's  ingratitude,  and  the  near  approofih 
of  his  own  danger,  he  had  irrevocably  determined  entirely- to- 
abandon  the  party  of  Austria,  to  join  the  enemy  with  the  beat . 
part  of  his  army,  and  to  make  war  upon  the  House  of  Auatnat. 
on  all  sides  of  its  dominions,  till  he  had  whoUy  extirpated 
it.  In  the  execution  of  this  plan,  he  principally  reckoned 
on  the  services  of  Piccolomini,  and  had  beforehand  promised, 
him  the  greatest  rewards^  When  the  latter*  to  conceal  his. 
amazement  at  this  extraordinary  communication,  spoke  of  the 
dangers  and  obstacles  which  would  oppose  so  hazardous  aa.. 
enterprise,  Wallenstein  ridiculed  his  fears.  "  In- such  ^^U;eri* 
prises,"  he  maintained,  *'  nothing  was  difficult  but  the.  com* 
mencement.  The  stars  were  propitious  to  him,  the  oppoiH 
tunity  the  best  that  could  be  wished  for,  and  something  mnfit 
always  be  trusted  to  fortune.  His  resolution  was  taken,  and . 
if  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  he  would  encounter  the  hazard  at 
the  head  of  a  thousand  horse. "  Piccolomini  wasear^ul  net  tot  > 
excite  Wallenstein's  suspicions  by  longer  opposition,  and. 
yielded  apparently  to  the  force  of  his  reasoning.  Such  wa^ 
the  infatuation  of  the  Duke,  that  notwithstanding  the  warn-' 
ings  of  Count  Terzky,  he  never  doubted  the  sincerity  of  this 
man,  who  lost  not  a  moment  in  communicating,  to  tiie  court 
at  Vienna  .this  important  conversation.  . 

Preparatory  to  taking  the  last  decisive  sIp^,  he^  in  January 
1654,  called  a  meeting  of  all  the  commanders. of  the  army  at' 
Pilsen,  whither  he  had  marched  after  his  retreat  from  Bavaria. 
The  Emperor's  recent  orders  to  spare  his  hereditaiy  dominn 
ions  from  winter  quarterings,  to  recover  Eatisbon  in  the- 
middle  of  winter,  and  to  reduce  the  army  by  a  detachment 
of  six  thousand. horse. to  the  Cardinal  Infante,  were  matters 
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safficientlj  grave  to  be  laid  before  a  council  of  war;  and 
this  plausible  pretext  served  to  conceal  from  the  curious  the 
real  object  of  the  meeting.  Sweden  and  Saxony  received 
invitations  to  be  present,  in  order  to  treat  with  the  Duke*  of 
'Friedland  for  a  peace ;  to  the  leaders  of  more  distant  armies, 
written  communications  were  made.  Of  the  commanders  thus 
summoned,  twenty  appeared;  but  three  most  influential, 
GalJas,  CoUoredo  and  Altringer,  were  absent  The  Duke 
reiterated  his  summons  to  them,  and  in  the  mean  time,  in 
expectation  of  their  speedy  arrival,  proceeded  to  execute  his 
designs. 

It  was  no  light  task  that  he  had  to  perform:  a  noble- 
man, proud,  brave,  and  jealous  of  his  honour,  was  to  declare 
Mmself  capable  of  the  basest  treachery,  in  the  very  presence 
of  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  him  as  the  re- 
presentative of  majesty,  the  judge  of  their  actions,  and  the  sup- 
porter of  their  laws,  and  to  show  himself  suddenly  as  a  traitor, 
a  cheat,  and  a  rebel.  It  was  no  easy  task,  either,  to  shake  to 
its  foimdations  a  legitimate  sovereignty,  strengthened  by  time 
and  consecrated  by  laws  and  religion ;  to  dissolve  all  the 
charms  of  the  senses  and  the  imagination,  those  formidable 
guardians  of  an  established  throne,  and  to  attempt  forcibly  to 
uproot  those  invincible  feelings  of  duty,  which  plead  so  loudly 
and  so  powerfully  in  the  breast  of  the  subject,  in  favour  of  his 
sovereign.  But,  blinded  by  the  splendour  of  a  crown,  Wallen- 
stein  observed  not  the  precipice  Uiat  yawned  beneath  his  feet ; 
and  in  full  reliance  on  his  own  strength,  the  common  case 
with  energetic  and  daring  minds,  he  stopped  not  to  consider 
the  magnitude  and  the  number  of  the  difficulties  th&t  opposed' 
him.  Wallenstein  saw  nothing  but  an  army,  partly  indif- 
ferent and  partly  exasperated  against  the  court,  aecustomedv 
with  a  blind  submission,  to  do  homage  to  his  great'  name,  to' 
bow  to  him  as  their  legislator  and  judge,  and  with  trembling^ 
reverence  to  follow  his  orders  as  the  decrees  of  fate.  In  the 
extravagant  flatteries  which  were  paid  to  his  omnipotence,  in 
the  bold  abuse  of  the  court  government,  in  which  a  lawless 
soldiery  indulged,  and  which  the  wild  licence  of  the  camp 
excused,  he  thought  he  read  the  sentiments  of  the  army ;  and 
the  boldness  with  which  they  were  ready  te  censure  the 
monarch's  measures,  passed  with  him  for  a  readiness  to  re- 
Bounce  their  allegiance  to  a  sovereign  so  little  respected; 
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But  that  which  he  had  regarded  as  the  lightest  matter,  proved 
the  most  formidable  obstacle  vdth  which  he  had  to  contend ; 
the  soldiers'  feelings  of  allegiance  were  the  rock  on  which  his 
hopes  were  wrecked.  Deceived  by  the  profound  respect  in 
which  he  was  held  by  these  lawless  bands,  he  ascribed  the 
whole  to  his  own  personal  greatness,  without  distingukhing 
how  much  he  owed  to  himseK,  and  how  much  to  the  dignity 
with  which  he  was  invested.  All  trembled  before  him,  while 
he  exercised  a  legitimate  authority,  while  obedience  to  him 
was  a  duty,  and  while  his  consequence  was  supported  by  the 
majesty  of  the  sovereign.  Greatness,  in  and  of  itself,  may  ex- 
cite terror  and  admiration ;  but  legitimate  greatness  alone  can 
inspire  reverence  and  submission ;  and  of  .this  decisive  ad- 
vantage he  deprived  himself,  the  instant  he  avowed  himself  a 
traitor. 

Field-Marshal  lib  undertook  to  learn  the  sentiments  of  the 
officers,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  step  which  was  expected 
of  them.  He  began  by  laying  before  them  the  new  orders  of 
the  court  to  the  general  and  the  army ;  and  by  the  obnoxious 
turn  he- skilfully  gave  to  them,  he  found  it  easy  to  excite  the 
indignation  of  the  assembly.  After  this  well  chosen  introduc- 
tion, he  expatiated  with  much  eloquence  upon  the  merits  of 
the  army  and  the  general,  and  the  ingratitude  with  which  the 
Emperor  was  accustomed  to  requite  them.  Spanish  influence, 
he  maintained,  governed  the  court ;  the  ministry  were  in  the 
pay  of  Spain;  the  Duke  of  Friedland  alone  had  hitherto 
opposed  this  tyranny,  and  had  thus  drawn  down  upon  himself 
the  deadly  enmity  of  the  Spaniards.  To  remove  him  from  the 
command,  or  to  make  away  with  him  entirely,  he  continued, 
had  long  been  the  end  of  dieir  desires ;  and,  until  they  could 
succeed  in  one  or  other,  they  endeavoured  to  abridge  his  power 
in  the  field.  The  command  was  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  King  of  Hungary,  for  no  other  reason  than  the  better  to 
promote  the  Spanish  power  in  Germany ;  because  this  prince, 
as  the  ready  instrument  of  foreign  counsels,  might  be  led  at 
pleasure.  It  was  merely  with  the  view  of  weakening  the 
army,  that  the  six  thousand  troops  were  required  for  the 
Cardinal  Infante ;  it  was  solely  for  the  purpose  of  harassing  it 
by  a  winter  campaign,  that  they  were  now  called  on,  in 
this  inhospitable  season,  to  undertake  the  recovery  of 
Ratisbon.     The  means  of  subsistence  were  everywhere  ren- 
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dered  difficalt,  while  the  Jesuits  and  the  ministry  enriched 
themselves  with  the  sweat  of  the  provinces,  and  squandered 
the  money  intended  for  the  pay  of  the  troops.  The  general, 
abandoned  by  the  court,  acknowledges  his  inability  to  keep 
his  engagements  to  the  army.  For  all  the  services  which, 
for  two  and  twenty  years,  he  had  rendered  the  House  of 
Austria;  for  all  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  struggled; 
for  all  the  treasures  of  his  own,  which  he  had  expended  in  the 
imperial  service,  a  second  disgraceM  dismissal  awaited  him. 
But  he  was  resolved  the  matter  should  not  come  to  this ;  he 
was  determined  voluntarily  to  resign  the  command,  before  it 
should  be  wrested  from  his  hands ;  and  this,  continued  the 
orator,  is  what,  through  me,  he  now  makes  known  to  his 
officers.  It  was  now  for  them  to  say  whether  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  lose  such  a  general.  Let  each  consider  who  was  to 
refund  him  the  sums  he  had  expended  in  the  Emperor's  ser- 
vice, and  where  he  was  now  to  reap  the  reward  of  their 
bravery,  when  he  who  was  their  evidence  removed  from  the 
scene." 

A  universal  ciy,  that  they  would  not  allow  their  general  to  be 
taken  from  them,  interrupted  the  speaker.  Four  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  were  deputed  to  lay  before  him  the  wish  of  the 
assembly,  and  earnestly  to  request  that  he  would  not  leave 
the  army.  The  duke  made  a  show  of  resistance,  and  only 
yielded  after  the  second  deputation.  This  concession  on  his 
side,  seemed  to  demand  a  return  on  theirs ;  as  he  engaged  not 
to  quit  the  service  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
generals,  he  required  of  them,  on  the  other  hand,  a  written 
promise  to  truly  and  &rmly  adhere  to  him,  neither  to  separate 
nor  to  allow  themselves  to  be  separated  from  him,  and  to  shed 
their  last  drop  of  blood  in  his  defence.  Whoever  should  break 
this  covenant,  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  perfidious  traitor,  and 
treated  by  the  rest  as  a  common  enemy.  The  express  condi- 
tion which  was  added,  "  As  long  as  WaUsnstein  shall  employ 
the  army  in  the  Emperors  service,**  seemed  to  exclude  all  mis- 
conception, and  none  of  the  assembled  generals  hesitated  at 
once  to  accede  to  a  demand,  apparently  so  innocent  and  so 
reasonable. 

This  document  was  publicly  read  before  an  entertainment, 
which  Field-Marshal  lUo  had  expressly  prepared  for  the 
purpose;  it  was  to  be  signed,  after   they  rose  from  table. 
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The  host  did  his  utmost  to  stupifj  his  guests  by  strong  po' 
tations ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  saw  them  a£Eected  with  tbe^ 
wine,  that  he  produced  the  paper  for  signotoie.  Most  of 
them  wrote  their  names,  without  knowing*  what  th^  wer0 
subscribing;  a  few  only,  more  curious-  or  more  distrastffd, 
read  the  paper  over  again,  and  discovered  with  astcmishment' 
that  the  clause  "  as  long  as  Wallenstein  shall  employe  the  amnr 
for  the  Emperor's  service "  was-  omitted:    Illo  hBd>  in  fact; 
astfiilly  oontrived  to  substitute  for  the  first  another  oo|^,  in 
which  these  words  were  wanting.    The  trick  was  maoifest^, 
and  many  refused  now  to  sign.     Piccolomini,  who  had  seen 
through  the  whole   cheat,  and  had  been  present  at  tMs^ 
scene  merely  with  the  view  of  giving  information  of  the  whole- 
to  the  court,  forgot  himself  so  far  in  his  cups  as  to  drink  the 
Emperor's  health.   But  Count  Terzky  now  rose,  and  declared 
that  aU  were  peijured  villains  who  should  recede  from  their* 
engagement     His  menaces,  the  idea  of  the  inevitable  danger* 
to  wMch  they  who  resisted  any  longer  would  be  exposed,  the*^ 
example  of  the  rest,  and  Illo's  rhetoric,  at  last  overcame  th^r 
seruples ;  and  the  paper  was  signed  by  all  without  exception. 

Wallenstein  had  now  ejected  his  purpose ;  but  the  unex^ 
pected  resistance  he  had  met  with  from  the  connnaadens ' 
roused  him  at  last  from  the  fond  illusions  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  indulged.    Besides,  most  of  the  names  were  scrawled 
so  illegibly,  that  some  deceit  was  evidently  intended.     Bnt^ 
instead  of  being  recalled  to  his  diiscretion  by  this  warning,  he 
gave  vent  to  his  injured  pride  in  undignified  complaints  and 
reproaches.    He  assembled  the  genends  the  next'  day,  and 
undertook  personally  to  confirm  the  whole  tenor  of 'the  agree^ 
ment  which  Illo  had  submitted  to  them  the  day  before;   After* 
pouring  out  the.  bitterest  reproaches  and  abuse  against  the 
court,  he  reminded  them  of  their  opposition  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  previous  day,  and  declared  that  this  circumstanee 
had  iuduced  him  to  retract  his  own  promise.    The  generals* 
withdrew  in  silence  and  confusion;  but  after  a  short  consuita^ 
tion  in  the  antichamber,  they  returned  to  apologbse  for  their" 
late  conduct,  and  offered  to  sign  the  paper  anew. 

Nothing  now  remained,  but  to  obtain  a  similar  assurance 
from  the  absent  generals,  or,  on  their  refusal,  to  seize  th^ 
persons.  Wallenstein  renewed  his  invitation  to  them,  and' 
earnestly  urged  them  to  hasten  their  arrival.    But  a  romour  - 
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of  the  doings  eA  Pilsen  reaehed  them  on  their  jonmey»  and 
suddenly  stopped  their  further  progress.  Altnnger,'on  pre- 
tence of  sickness,  remained  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Frau^i* 
berg.  Gallas  made  his  appearance,  but  merely  with  the  de- 
sign of  better  qualifying  himself  as  an  ejemtness,  to  keep  liie 
Emperor  informed. of  all  Wallenstein's  proceedings.  The  in« 
telligence  which  he  and  Piccolomini  gave,  at  once  conyerted 
the  suspicions  of  th«  court  into  an  alarming  certainty,  Simi- 
lar.  disclosures,  which  were  at  the  same  time  made  from  oliher' 
quarters,  left  no  roam  for  farther  doubt;  and  the  sudden 
change  of  the  commanders  in  Austria  and  Silesia,  a{q)eased 
to  be  the  prelude  to  some  important  enterprise.  The  danger 
was  pressing,  and  the  remedy  must  be  speedy;  but  the  court 
was  unwilling  to.  proceed  at  once  ta  the  execution  of  the« 
sentence,  till  the  regular  forms  -of  justice  were  complied  with. 
Secret  instructions  were  therefore  issued  to  the  principal 
officers,  on  whose  fidelity  reliance  could  be  placed,  to  seize' 
the  persons  of  the  Duke  of  Friedland  and  of  his  two 
associates,  Illo  and  Terzky,  and  keep  them  in  close  con- 
finement, till  they  should  have  an  opportunity  of  being  heard, 
and  of.  answering  for  their  conduct ;  but  if  this  coi:dd  not  be 
accomplished  quietly,  the  public  danger  required  that  they 
should  be  taken  dead  or  live.  At  the  same  time,  Qenen^ 
Gallas  received  a  patent  commission,  by  which  these  orders 
of  the  Emperor  were  made  known^.to  the  colonels  and  officnv, 
and  the  army  was  released  from  its  obedience  to  the  traitor^ 
and  jdaced. under  Lieutenant- General  Gallas,  till  a  new  gene- 
ralissimo could  be  appointed.  In  order  to  bring  back  the 
seduced  and  deluded  to-  their  duty,  and  not  to  drive  the  guilty 
to  despair,  a  general  amnesty  was  proclaimed,  in  regard  to  all 
ofTenoes  against  the  imperial  mcgesty  committed  at  Pilsen. 

General  Gallas  was  not  pleased  with  the  honour  which  w«ft^ 
done  him.  He  was  at  Pilsen,  under  the  eye  of  the  person 
whose  fate  he  was  to  dispose  of;  in  the  power  of  an  enemy, 
who  had  a  hundred  eyes  to  watch. his  motions.  If  WaUen- 
stein  once  discovered  the  secret  of  his .  comomission,  nothing- 
could  save  him  from  the  efiGects  of  his  vengeance  and  despair. 
But  if  it  was  thus  dangerous  to  be  the  secret  depositary  of 
such  a  commission,  how  much  more  so  to  execute  it  ?  The 
sentiments  of  the  generals  were  imcertain ;  and  it  was  at 
least  doubtful  whether,  after  the  step  they  had  taken,  they  - 
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would  be  ready  to  trast  the  Emperor's  promises,  and  at  once 
to  abandon  the  brilliant  expectations  they  had  built  upon 
Wallenstein^s  enterprise.  It  was  also  hazardous  to  attempt 
to  lay  hands  on  the  person  of  a  man  who,  till  now,  had  been 
considered  inviolable;  who  from  long  exercise  of  supreme 
power,  and  for  habitual  obedience,  had  become  the  object  of 
deepest  respect;  who  was  invested  with  every  attribute  of 
outward  majesty  and  inward  greatness ;  whose  very  aspect  in- 
spired terror,  and  who  by  a  nod  disposed  of  life  and  death ! 
To  seize  such  a  man,  like  a  common  criminal,  in  the  midst 
of  the  guards  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  in  a  city  appa- 
rently devoted  to  him ;  to  convert  the  object  of  this  deep  and 
habitual  veneration  into  a  subject  of  compassion,  or  of  con- 
%tempt,  was  a  commission  calculated  to  make  even  the  boldest 
hesitate.  So  deeply  was  fear  and  veneration  for  their 
general  engraven  in  the  breasts  of  the  soldiers,  that  even 
the  atrocious  crime  of  high  treason  could  not  wholly  eradicate 
these  sentiments. 

Gallas  perceived  the  impossibility  of  executing  his  commis- 
sion under  the  eyes  of  the  duke ;  and  his  most  anxious  wish 
was,  before  venturing  on  any  steps,  to  have  an  interview  with 
Altringer.  As  the  long  absence  of  the  latter  had  already 
begun  to  excite  the  duke*s  suspicions,  Gallas  oflFered  to  re- 
pair in  person  to  Frauenberg,  and  to  prevail  on  Altrii^er,  his 
relation,  to  return  with  him.  Wallenstein  was  so  pleased 
with  this  proof  of  his  zeal,  that  he  even  lent  him  his  own 
equipage  for  the  journey.  Rejoicing  at  the  success  of  his 
stratagem,  he  left  Pilsen  without  delay,  leaving  to  Count 
Piccolomini  the  task  of  watching  Wallenstein's  further  move- 
ments. He  did  not  fail,  as  he  went  along,  to  make  use  of  the 
imperial  patent,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  troops  proved  more 
favourable  than  he  had  expected.  Instead  of  taking  back  his 
friend  to  Pilsen,  he  despatched  him  to  Vienna,  to  warn  the 
Emperor  against  the  intended  attack,  while  he  himself  re- 
paired to  Upper  Austria,  of  which  the  safety  was  threatened 
by  the  near  approach  of  Duke  Bernard.  In  Bohemia,  the 
towns  of  Budweiss  and  Tabor  were  again  garrisoned  for  the 
Emperor,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  oppose  with  energy 
the  designs  of  the  traitor. 

As  Gallas  did  not  appear  disposed  to  return,  Piccolomini 
determined  to  put  Wallenstein*s  credulity  once  more  to  the 
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test.  He  begged  to  be  sent  to  bring  back  Gallas,  and  Wal- 
lenstein  suffered  himself  a  second  time  to  be  overreached. 
This  inconceivable  blindness  can  only  be  accounted  for  as  the 
^es^lt  of  his  pride,  which  never  retracted  the  opinion  it  had 
once  formed  of  any  person,  and  would  not  acknowledge,  even 
to  itself,  the  possibility  of  being  deceived.  He  conveyed 
Count  Piccolomini  in  his  own  carriage  to  Lintz,  where  the 
latter  immediately  followed  the  example  of  Gallas,  and  even 
went  a  step  fSeurther.  He  had  promised  the  duke  to  return. 
He  did  so,  but  it  was  at  the  head  of  an  army,  intending  to 
surprise  the  duke  in  Pilsen.  Another  army  under  General 
Suys  hastened  to  Prague,  to  secure  that  capital  in  its  alle- 
giance, and  to  defend  it  against  the  rebels.  Gallas,  at  the 
same  time,  announced  himself  to  the  different  imperial 
armies  as  the  commander-in-chief,  from  whom  they  were 
henceforth  to  receive  orders.  Placards  were  circulated 
through  all  the  imperial  camps,  denouncing  the  duke  and 
his  four  confidants,  and  absolving  the  soldiers  from  all  obe- 
dience to  him. 

The  example  which  had  been  set  at  Lintz,  was  uni- 
versally followed;  imprecations  were  showered  on  the  trai^ 
tor,  and  he  was  forsaken  by  all  the  armies.  At  last,  when 
even  Piccolomini  returned  no  more,  the  mist  fell  from  Wal- 
lenstein's  eyes,  and  in  consternation  he  awoke  from  his 
dream.  Yet  his  feith  in  the  truth  of  astrology,  and  in  the 
fidelity  of  the  army  was  unshaken.  Immediately  after  the 
intelligence  of  Piccolomini's  defection,  he  issued  orders,  that 
in  future  no  commands  were  to  be  obeyed,  which  did  not  pro- 
ceed directly  from  himself,  or  from  Terzky,  or  lUo.  He  pre- 
pared, in  all  haste,  to  advance  upon  Prague,  where  he  in- 
tended to  throw  off  the  mask,  and  openly  to  declfire  against 
the  Emperor.  All  the  troops  were  to  assemble  before  that  city, 
and  from  thence  to  pour  down  with  rapidity  upon  Austria. 
Duke  Bernard,  who  had  joined  the  conspiracy,  was  to  support 
the  operations  of  the  duke,  with  the  Swedih  troops,  and  to 
effect  a  diversion  upon  the  Danube. 

Terzky  was  already  upon  his  march  towards  Prague  ;  and 
nothing,  but  the  want  of  horses,  prevented  the  duke  from  fol  • 
lowing  him  with  the  regiments  who  still  adhered  fiidthfully  to 
him.  But  when,  with  the  most  anxious  expectation,  he 
awaited  the  intelligence  from  Prague,  he  suddenly  received 
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infomation  of  the  loss  of  that  town,  ihe  defection  of  his  ge- 
-nesals,  the  desertion  of  his  troops,  the  discovery  of  his  whoio 
-plot,  'and  the  rapid  advance  of  Piccolomini,  who  was  sworn  to 
Lis  destruction.  Suddenly  and  fearfully  had  all  his  projects 
been  ruined — ull  his  hopes  annihilated.  He  stood  alone, 
ahandoned  by  all  to  whom  he  had  been  a  benefactor,  betrayed 
by  all  on  whom  he  had  depended.  But  it  is  under  such  cir- 
^eumstances  that  great  minds  reveal  themselves.  Though  de- 
ceived in  all  his  expectations,  he  refused  to  abandon  one  of 
his  .designs ;  he  despaired  of  nothing,  so  long  as  life  remained. 
The  time  was  now  come,  when  he  absolutely  required  that  as- 
sistance, which  he  had  so  often  solicited  from  the  Swedes  ^and 
the  Saxons,  and  when  all  doubts  of  the  sincerity  of  his  pur- 
poses must  be  dispelled.  And  now,  when  Gxenstiem  and 
Amheim  wore  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions, 
and  were  aware  of  his  necessities,  they  no  longer  hesitated  to 
embrace  the  favourable  opportunity,  and  to  offer  him  their 
protection.  On  the  part  of  Saxony,  the  Duke  Francis  Albert 
of  Saxe  Lauenberg  was  to  join  him  with  4,000  men;  and 
Duke  Bernard,  and  the  Palatine  Christiaii  of  Birkenfeld,  with. 
6,000  from  Sweden,  all  chosen  troops. 

Wallenstein  left  Piisen,  with  Terzky's  regiment,  and  the 
few  who  either  were,  or  pretended  to  be,  faithful  to  him,  and 
hastened  to  Egra,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  in  order 
to  be  near  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  to  facilitate  his  junction, 
with  Duke  Bernard.  He  was  not  yet  informed  of  the  decree 
by  which  he  was  proclaimed  a  public  enemy  and  traitor ;  this 
thunder-stroke  awaited  him  at  Egra.  He  still  reckoned  <hi 
the  army,  which  General  Schafgotsch  was  preparing  for  him 
in  Silesia,  and  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  that  many 
evrai  of  those  who  had  forsaken  him,  would  return  with  the 
first  dawning  of  success.  Even  during  his  flight  to  Egra  (so 
little  humility  had  he  learned  from  melancholy  experience)  he 
was  still  occupied  with  the  colossal  scheme  of  dethroning  the 
Emperor.  It  was  under  these  circumstances,  that  one  of  his 
suite  asked  leave  to  offer  him  his  advice.  "  Under  the  Em- 
peror," said  he,  "your  highness  is  certain  of  being  a  great 
and  respected  noble ;  with  the  enemy,  you  are  at  best  but  a 
precarious  king.  It  is  unwise  to  risk  certainty  for  uncer- 
tainty. The  enemy  will  avail  themselves  of  your  personal 
influence,  while  the  opportunity  lasts ;  but  you  will  ever  be 
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regarded  with  suspicion,  and  tiiey  :will  always  be  feasfal  lest 
jou  should  treat  them  as  you  have  dcme  the  Emperor.  Re- 
turn, then,  to  your  allegiance,  while  there  is  yet  time.**—* 
"  And  how  is  that  to  be  done  ?"  saidlVallenstein,  interrupt- 
ing him  :  **  You  hove  40,000  mentataums,"  rejoined  he,  (mean* 
ing  ducats,  which  were  stamped  with  the  figure  of  an  armed 
-man,)  '*  take  them  with  you,  and  go  straight  to  the  Imperial 
Ooort ;  then  declare  that  the  steps  you  have  hitherto  takan 
were  merely  designed  to  test  the  fidelity  of  the  En^rorls 
seryaots,  and  of  distinguishing  the  loyal  from  the  doubtful ; 
and  since  most  have  shown  a  disposition  to  revolt,  say  you  ate 
come  to  warn  his  Imperial  Majesty  against  those  dangerous 
men.  Thus  you  will  make  those  aj^ar  .as  traitors,  who  aia 
labounng  to  r^resent  you  as  a  false  yillain.  At  the  Imperial 
'Court,  a  man  is  sure  to  be  welcome  with  40,000  ducats,  and 
Friedland  will  be  again  as  he  was  at  the  first." — "  The  advioe 
is  good,"  said  Wallenstein,  after  a  pause,  "  but  let  the  dcTil 
trust  to  it." 

While  the  d^e,  in  his  retirement  in  Egra,  was  energetically 
pushing  his  negociartions  with  the  enemy,  consulting  the  stars, 
and  indulging  in  new  hopes,  the  dagger  which  was  to  put  an 
^nd  to  his  existence  was  unsheathed  almost  under  his  veiy 
«yes.  The  imperial  decree  which  proclaimed  him  an  outlaw, 
had  not  failed  of  its  effect ;  and  an  av^oging  Nemesis  ordained 
■that  the  ungrateful  should  fall  beneath  the  blow  of  ingrati- 
tude. Among  his  officers,  Wallenstein  had  particularly  dis- 
tinguished one  LesHe*,  an  Irishman,  and  had  made  his  for- 
tune. This  was  the  man  who  now  felt  himself  called  on  to 
execute  the  sentence  against  him,  and  to  earn  the  phce  of 
blood.  No  sooner  had  he  reached  Egra,  in  the  suite  of  the 
duke,  than  he  disclosed  to  the  commandant  of  the  town. 
Colonel  Buttler,  and  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gordon,  two  Pro- 
testant Scotchmen,  the  treasonable  designs  of  the  duke,  which 
the  latter  had  imprudently  enough  communicated  to  him  dur- 
ing the  journey.  In  these  two  individuals,  he  had  found 
men  capable  of  a  determined  resolution.  They  were  now 
^led  on  to  choose  between  treason  and  duty,  between  their 

*  Schiller  is  mistaken  as  to  tliis  point.  Leslie  was  a  Scotchman,  and 
3uttler  an  Irishman  and  a  papist.  He  died  a  general  in  the  Emperor's  ser- 
vice, and  founded,  at  Prague^  a  conyent  of  Ixiflh  Brsaciflcans  which  still 
«si«ta. 
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legitimate  soyereign  and  a  fugitive  abandoned  rebel;  and 
though  the  latter  was  their  common  bene&ctor,  the  choice 
could  not  remain  for  a  moment  doubtful.  They  were  solemnly 
pledged  to  the  allegiance  of  the  Emperor,  and  this  duty  re- 
quired them  to  take  the  most  rapid  measures  against  the  public 
enemy.  The  opportunity  was  &iyourable;  his  evil  genius  seemed 
to  have  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  vengeance.  But  not 
to  encroach  on  the  province  of  justice,  they  resolved  to  deliver 
np  their  victim  alive ;  and  they  parted  with  the  bold  resolve 
to  take  their  general  prisoner.  This  dark  plot  was  buried  in 
the  deepest  silence ;  and  Wallenstein,  far  from  suspecting  his 
impending  ruin,  flattered  himself  that  in  the  garrison  of  Egra 
he  possessed  his  bravest  and  most  faithfuL  champions. 

At  this  time,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Imperial 
proclamations  containing  his  sentence,  and  which  had 
been  published  in  all  the  camps.  He  now  became  aware 
of  the  full  extent  of  the  danger  which  encompassed  him, 
the  utter  impossibility  of  retracing  his  steps,  his  fearfully 
forlorn  condition,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  at  once 
trusting  himself  to  the  fiEiith  and  honour  of  the  Em- 
peror's enemies.  To  Leslie  he  poured  forth  all  the 
anguish  of  his  wounded  spirit,  and  the  vehemence  of  his 
agitation  extracted  from  him  his  last  remaining  secret.  He 
disclosed  to  this  officer  his  intention  to  deliver  up  Egra  and 
EUenbogen,  the  passes  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  Palatine  of 
Birkenfeld,  and  at  the  same  time,  informed  him  of  the  near 
approach  of  Duke  Bernard,  of  whose  arrival  he  hoped  to 
receive  tidings  that  very  night.  These  disclosures,  whioh 
Leslie  immediately  communicated  to  the  conspirators,  made 
them  change  their  original  plan.  The  urgency  of  the  danger 
admitted  not  of  half  measures.  Egra  might  in  a  moment 
be  in  the  enemy's  hands,  and  a  sudden  revolution  set  their 
prisoner  at  liberty.  To  anticipate  this  mischance,  they  re* 
solved  to  assassinate  him  and  his  associates  the  following 
night. 

In  order  to  execute  this  design  with  less  noise,  it  was 
arranged  that  the  fearful  deed  should  be  perpetrated  at  aa 
entertainment  which  Colonel  Buttler  should  give  in  the  Castle 
of  Egra.  All  the  guests,  except  Wallenstein,  made  their 
appearance,  who  being  in  too  great  anxiety  of  mind  to  enjoy 
company,  excused  himself.    With  regard  to  him,  therefore. 
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their  plan  must  be  again  changed;  but  they  resolved  to 
«xeeute  their  design  against  the  others.  The  three  Colonels, 
lUo,  Terzky,  and  William  Kinsky,  came  in  with  careless 
confidence,  and  with  them  Captain  Neumann,  an  officer  of 
ability,  y^hose  advice  Terzky,  sought  in  every  intricate  a£Eair. 
Previous  to  their  arrival,  trusty  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  to 
whom  the  plot  had  been  communicated,  were  admitted  into  the 
Castle,  all  the  avenues  leading  from  it  guarded,  and  six  of 
Buttler's  dragoons  concealed  in  an  apartment  close  to  the 
banqueting-room,  who,  on  a  concerted  signal,  were  to  rush 
in  and  kill  the  traitors.  Without  suspecting  the  danger  that 
hung  over  them,  the  guests  gaily  abandoned  themselves  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  Wallenstein*s  health  was 
drunk  in  full  bumpers,  not  as  a  servant  of  the  Emperor,  but 
as  a  sovereign  prince.  The  wine  opened  their  hearts,  and 
Illo,  with  exultation,  boasted  that  in  three  days  an  army 
would  arrive,  such  as  Wallenstein  had  never  before  been  at 
the  head  of.  "  Yes,"  cried  Neumann,  "  and  then  he  hopes  to 
bathe  his  hands  in  Austrian  blood."  During  this  conversa- 
tion, the  dessert  was  brought  in,  and  Leslie  gave  the  concerted 
signal  to  raise  the  drawbridges,  while  he  himself  received  the 
keys  of  the  gat^s.  In  an  instant,  the  hall  was  filled  vdth 
armed  men,  who,  with  the  unexpected  greeting  of  "  Long 
live  Ferdinand!"  placed  themselves  behind  the  chairs  of 
the  marked  guests.  Surprised,  and  vnth  a  presentiment 
of  their  fate,  they  sprang  from  the  table.  Kinsky  and 
Terzky  were  killed  upon  the  spot,  and  before  they  could  put 
themselves  upon  their  guard.  Neumann,  during  the  con- 
fusion in  the  hall,  escaped  into  the  court,  where,  however, 
be  was  instantly  recognised  and  cut  down.  Illo  alone 
had  the  presence  of  mind  to  defend  himself  He  placed 
his  back  against  a  window,  from  whence  he  poured  the  bit- 
terest reproaches  upon  Gordon,  and  challenged  him  to  fight 
him  fairly  and  honourably.  After  a  gallant  resistance,  in 
which  he  slew  two  of  his  assailants,  he  fell  to  the  ground 
overpowered  by  numbers,  and  pierced  with  ten  wounds.  The 
deed  was  no  sooner  accomplished,  than  Leslie  hastened  into 
the  town  to  prevent  a  tumult.  The  sentinels  at  the  castle  gate, 
seeing  him  running  and  out  of  breath,  and  believing  he 
belonged  to  the  rebels,  fired  their  muskets  after  him,  but 
without  effect.     The  firing,  however,  aroused  the  town-guard, 
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and  all  Leslie's  presence  of  mind  was  requisite  to  allay  the 
tumult.  He  hastilj  detailed  to  them  all  the  civeuxnstances 
of  Wallenstein's  conspiracy,  the  measures  which  had  been 
already  taken  to  counteract  it,  the  £ftte  of  the  four  rebels,  as 
well  as  that  ^ich  awaited  their  chief.  Finding  the  troops 
well  disposed,  he  exacted  from  them  a  new  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  Emperor,  and  to  Hye  and  die  for  the  good  cause.  A 
hundred  of  Butder  s  dragoon's  were  sent  from  the  Castle  into 
the  town  to  patrol  the  streets,  to  overawe  the  partisans  of  the 
Duke,  and  to  preyent  tumult.  All  the  gates  of  Egra  were 
at  the  same  time  seized,  and  every  avenue  to  Wallenstein'g 
residence,  which  a^oined  the  market-place,  guarded  by  a 
numerous  and  trusty  body  of  troops,  sufficient  to  prevent 
either  his  escape  or  his  receiving  any  assistance  from  without. 

But  before  they  proceeded  finally  to  execute  the  deed, 
a  long  conference  was  held  among  the  conspirators  in  the 
Castle,  whether  they  should  kill  mm,  or  content  themselves 
with  making  him  prisoner.  Besprinkled  as  they  were  with 
the  blood,  and  deliberating  almost  over  the  very  corpses  of 
his  murdered  associates,  even  these  furious  men  yet  shud- 
dered  at  the  horror  of  taking  away  so  illustrious  a  life.  They 
saw  before  their  mind's  eye  him  their  leader  in  battle,  in 
the  days  of  his  good  fortune,  surrounded  by  his  victorious 
army,  clothed  with  all  the  pomp  of  military  greatness,  and 
long-accustomed  awe  again  seized  their  minds.  But  this 
transitory  emotion  was  soon  effaced  by  the  thought  of  the 
immediate  danger.  They  remembered  the  hints  which  Neu- 
mann and  lUo  had  thrown  out  at  table,  the  near  approach  of 
a  formidable  army  of  Swedes  and  Saxons,  and  they  dearly 
saw  that  the  deadi  of  the  traitor  was  their  only  chance  of 
safety.  They  adhered,  therefore,  to  their  first  resolution,  and 
Captain  Deveroux,  an  Irishman,  who  had  already  been  re- 
tained  for  the  murderous  purpose,  received  decisive  orders 
to  act. 

While  these  three  officers  were  thus  deciding  upon  hk 
fate  in  the  castle  of  Egra,  Wallenstein  was  occupied  in  read- 
ing the  sttirs  with  Seni.  **  The  danger  is  not  yet  over,**  said 
the  astrologer  with  prophetic  spirit,  "I*  is"  replied  the 
Duke,  who  would  give  the  law  even  to  heaven.  "But,**  he 
continued  with  equally  prophetic  spirit,  "that  thou  firiend 
Seni  thyself  shall  soon  be  thrown  into  prison,  that  also  is 
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written  in  the  stars."  The  astrologer  had  taken  his  leave^ 
and  Wallenstein  had  retired  to  bed,  when  Captain  Deveroux 
appeared  before  his  residence  with*  six  halberdiers,  and  was 
immediately  admitted  by  the  guard,  who  were  accustomed  to 
see  him  visit  the  general  at  all  hours.  A  page  who  met  him 
upon  the  stairs,  and  attempted  to  raise  an  ahum,  waa  run 
through  the  body  with  a  pike.  In  the  antidiamber,  the 
assassiiis  met  a  servant,  who  had  just  come  out  of  the  sleep- 
ing-room of  his  master,  and  had  taken  with  him  the  key. 
Putting  his  finger  upon  his  mouth,  the  terrified  domestic  made 
a  sign  to  them  to  make  no  noise,  as  the  Duke  was  asleep. 
•* Friend," cried  Deveroux,  "it  is  time  to  awake  him;"  and 
with  these  words  he  rushed  a^inst  the  door,  which  was  also 
bolted  from  within,  and  burst  it  open. 

Wallenstein  had*  been  roused  from  his  first  sleep,  by  the 
report  of  a  musket  which  had  accidentally  gone  ofif,  and 
had  sprung  to  the  window  to  call  the  guard.  At  the  same 
moment,  he  heard,  from  the  adjoining  building,  the  shrieks 
of  the  Countesses  Terzky  and  Einsky,  who  had  just  learnt 
the  violent  fieite  of  their  husbands.  Ere  he  had  time 
to  reflect  on  these  terrible  events,  Deveroux,  with  the 
other  murderers,  was  in  his  chamber.  The  Duke  was  in  his 
shirt,  as  he  had  leaped  out  of  bed,  and  leaniag  on  a  table  near 
the  window.  **  Art  thou  the  villain,"  cried  Deveroux  to  him, 
*'who  intends  to  deliver  up  the  Emperor's  troops  to  the 
enemy,  and  to  tear  the  crown  from  the  head  of  his  Majesty? 
Now  thou  must  die !"  He  paused  for  a  few  moments,  as  if 
expecting  an  answer ;  but  rage  and  astonishment  kept  Wallen- 
stein silent.  Throwing  his  arms  wide  open,  he  received  in 
his  breast,  the  deadly  blow  of  the  halberts,  and  without  utter- 
ing a  groan,  fell  weltenng  in  his  blood. 

The  next  day,  an  express  arrived  from,  the  Duke  of  Lauen- 
burg,  announcing  his  approach.  The  messenger  was  se- 
cured, and  another  in  Wallenstein's  livery  despatched  to  the 
Duke,  to  decoy  him  into  Egra.  The  stratagem  succeeded, 
and  Francis  Albert  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Duke 
Bernard  of  Weimar,  who  was  on  his  march  towards  Egra, 
was  nearly  sharing  the  same  fate.  Fortunately,  he  heard  of 
Wailenstein's  death,  in  time  to  save  himself  by  a  retreat.  Fer- 
dinand shed  a  tear  over  the  fate  of  his  general,  and  ordered 
three  thousand  masses  to  be  said  for  his  soul  at  Vienna ;  but* 
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at  the  same  time,  he  did  not  forget  to  reward  his  assassins 
mth  gold  chains,  chamberlains'  keys,  dignities,  and  estates. 

Thus  did  Wallenstein,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  terminate  his 
active  and  extraordinary  life.  To  ambition,  he  owed  both,  his 
greatness  and  his  ruin ;  with  all  his  failings,  he  possessed  ^^ceat 
and  admirable  qualities,  and  had  he  kept  himself  within  due 
bounds,  he  would  have  lived  and  died  without  an  equal.  The 
virtues  of  the  ruler  and  of  the  hero,  prudence,  justice,  firm* 
ness,  and  courage,  are  strikingly  prominent  features  in  his 
character ;  but  he  wanted  the  gentler  virtues  of  the  man, 
which  adorn  the  hero,  and  make  the  ruler  beloved.  Terror 
was  the  talisman  with  which  he  worked;  extreme  in  .his 
punishments  as  in  his  rewards,  he  knew  how  to  keep  alive 
the  zeal  of  his  followers,  while  no  general  of  ancient  or 
modem  times  could  boast  of  being  obeyed  with  equal  ala- 
crity. Submission  to  his  will  was  more  prized  by  him 
than  bravery;  for,  if  the  soldiers  work  by  the  latter,  it  is  on 
the  former  that  the  general  depends.  He  continually  kept 
up  the  obedience  of  his  troops  by  capricious  orders,  and 
profusely  rewarded  the  readiness  to  obey  even  in  trifles; 
because  he  looked  rather  to  the  act  itself,  than  its  object. 
He  once  issued  a  decree,  with  the  penalty  of  death  on  dis- 
obedience, that  none  but  red  sashes  should  be  worn  in  the 
army.  A  captain  of  horse  no  sooner  heard  the  order,  than 
pulling  off  his  gold-embroidered  sash,  he  trampled  it  under 
foot;  Wallensteiu,  on  being  informed  of  the  circumstance, 
promoted  him  on  the  spot  to  the  rank  of  Colonel.  His  com- 
prehensive glance  was  always  directed  to  the  whole,  and  in 
all  his  apparent  caprice,  he  steadily  kept  in  view  some  general 
scope  or  bearing.  The  robberies  committed  by  the  soldiers 
in  a  friendly  country,  had  led  to  the  severest  orders  against 
marauders ;  and  all .  who  should  be  caught  thieving,  were 
threatened  with  the  halter.  Wallenstein  himself  having  met  a 
straggler  in  the  open  country  upon  the  field,  commanded  him 
to  be  seized  without  trial,  as  a  transgressor  of  the  law,  and 
in  his  usual  voice  of  thunder,  exclaimed,  **  Hang  the  fellow," 
against  which  no  opposition  ever  availed.  The  soldier  pleaded 
and  proved  his  innocence,  but  the  irrevocable  sentence  had 
gone  forth.  '*  Hang  then  innocent,"  cried  the  inexorable 
Wallenstein,  "  the  guilty  will  have  then  more  reason  to 
tremble."    Preparations  were  already  making  to  execute  the 
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sentence,  when  the  soldier,  who  gave  himself  up  for  lost, 
formed  the  desperate  resolution  of  not  dymg  without  revenge. 
He  fell  furiously  upon  his  judge,  but  was  overpowered  by 
numbers,  and  disarmed  before  he  could  fulfil  his  design. 
**Now  let  him  go,"  said  the  Duke,  "it  will  excite  siii&cient 
terror." 

His  munificence  was  supported  by  an  immense  income, 
which  was  estimated  at  three  millions  of  florins  yearly,  without 
reckoning  the  enormous  sums  which  he  raised  under  the 
name  of  contributions.  His  liberality  and  clearness  of  under- 
standing, raised  him  above  the  religious  prejudices  of  lus 
age ;  and  the  Jesuits  never  forgave  him  for  having  seen 
through  their  system,  and  for  regarding  the  pope  as  nothing 
more  than  a  bishop  of  Rome. 

But  as  no  one  ever  yet  came  to  a  fortunate  end  who  quar- 
relled with  the  Church,  Wallenstein  also  must  augment  the 
number  of  its  victims.  Through  the  intrigues  of  monks,  he 
lost  at  Batisbon  the  command  of  the  army,  and  at  Egra  his 
life ;  by  the  same  arts,  perhaps,  he  lost  what  was  of  more 
consequence,  his  honourable  name  and  good  repute  with 
posterity. 

For  in  justice  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  pens  which 
have  traced  the  history  of  this  extraordinary  man  are  not 
untinged  with  partiality,  and  that  the  treachery  of  the  duke, 
and  his  designs  upon  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  rest  not  so 
much  upon  proven  facts,  as  upon  probable  conjecture.  No 
documents  have  yet  been  brought  to  light,  which  disclose 
with  historical  certainty  the  secret  motives  of  his  conduct; 
and  among  all  his  public  and  well  attested  actions,  there  is, 
perhaps,  not  one  which  could  not  have  had  an  innocent  end. 
Many  of  his  most  obnoxious  measures  proved  nothing  but 
the  earnest  wish  he  entertained  for  peace  ;  most  of  the  others 
are  explained  and  justified  by  the  well-founded  distrust  he 
entertained  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  excusable  wish  of  main- 
taining his  own  importance.  It  is  true,  that  his  conduct 
towards  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the  dictates  of  an  im- 
placable spirit,  look  too  like  an  unworthy  revenge ;  but 
still,  none  of  his  actions  perhaps  warrant  us  in  holding  his 
treason  to  be  proved.  If  necessity  and  despair  at  last  forced 
him  to  deserve  the  sentence  which  had  been  pronounced 
against  him  while  innocent,  still  this,  if  true,  will  not  justify 
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that  sentence.  Thus  Wallenstein  fell,  not  because  he  was  a 
rebel,  but  he  became  a  rebel  because  he  fell.  Unfortunate 
in  life  that  he  made  a  yictorious  party  his  enemy,  and  still 
more  unfortunate  in  death,  that  the  same  party  survived  him 
and  wrote  his  history. 
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Wallenstefn's  death  rendered  necessary  the  appointment  of 
a  new  generalissimo ;  and  the  Emperor  yielded  at  last  to  the 
adrice  of  the  Spaniards,  to  raise  his  son  Ferdinand,  King  of 
Hungary,  to  that  dignity.  Under  him,  Count  Gallas  coin- 
manded,  who  performed  the  functions  of  commander-in-chieif, 
while  the  prince  brought  to  this  post  nothing  but  his  name 
and  dignity.  A  considerable  force  was  soon  iissembled  under 
Ferdinand ;  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  brought  up  a  considerable 
body  of  auxiliaries  in  person,  and  the  Cardinal  Infante  joined 
him  from  Italy  with  10,000  men.  In  order  to  drive  the 
enemy  from  the  Danube,  the  new  general  undertook  the 
enterprise  in  which  his  predecessor  had  failed,  the  siege  of 
Eatisbon.  In  vain  did  Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar  penetrate 
into  the  interior  of  Bavaria,  vnth  a  view  to  draw  the  enemy 
£rom  the  town ;  Ferdinand  continued  to  press  the  siege  with 
vigour,  and  the  city,  after  a  most  obstinate  resistance,  vms 
obliged  to  open  its  gates  to  him.  Donauwerth  soon  ^ared 
the  same  fate,  and  Nordlingen  in  Swabia  was  now  invested. 
The  loss  of  so  many  of  the  imperial  cities  was  severely  felt 
by  the  Swedish  party ;  as  the  friendship  of  these  towns  had 
so  largely  contributed  to  the  success  of  their  arms,  indiffer* 
ence  to  their  fate  would  have  been  inexcusable.  It  would 
have  been  an  indelible  disgrace,  had  they  deserted  th^r  con- 
federates in  their  need,  and  abandoned  them  to  the  revenge 
of  an  implacable  conqueror.  Moved  by  these  considerations, 
the  Swedish  army,  under  the  command  of  Horn,  and  Bernard 
of  Weimar,  advanced  upon  Nordlingen,  determined  to  relieve 
it,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  battle. 

The  undertaking  'svas  a  dangerous  one,  for  in  numbers  the 
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eneroy  "was  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  Swedes.  There 
was  also  a  farther  reason  for  avoidiog  a  battle  at  present ; 
the  enemj^  force  was  likely  soon  to  divide,  the  Italian 
troops  being  destined  for  the  Netherlands.  In  the  mean 
time,  such  a  position  might  be  taken  up,  as  to  cover 
Nordlingen,  and  cut  off  their  supplies.  ^1  these  grounds 
were  strongly  urged  by  Gustavus  Horn,  in  the  Swedish 
council  of  war ;  but  his  remonstrances  were  disregarded  by 
men  who,  intoxicated  by  a  long  career  of  success,  mistook 
the  suggestions  of  prudence  for  the  voice  of  timidity.  Over- 
borne by  the  superior  influence  of  Duke  Bernard,  Gustavu^ 
Horn  was  compelled  to  risk  a  contest,  whose  unfavour- 
able issue,  a  dark  foreboding  seemed  already  to  an- 
noimce.  The  fate  of  the  battle  depended  upon  the  possession 
of  a  height  which  commanded  the  imperial  camp.  An  at- 
tempt to  occupy  it  during  the  night  miled,  as  the  tedious 
transport  of  the  artillery  through  woods  and  hollow  ways  de- 
layed the  arrival  of  the  troops.  When  the  Swedes  arrived 
about  midnight,  they  found  the  heights  in  possession  of  the 
«fnemy,  strongly  entrenched.  They  waited,  therefore,  for  day- 
break, to  carry  them  by  storm.  Their  impetuous  courage 
surmounted  ^very  obstacle;  the  entrenchments,  which  were 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  were  fortimately  scaled  by  each 
of  the  two  brigades  appointed  to  the  service;  but  as 
they  entered  at  the  same  moment  from  opposite  sides,  they 
met  and  threw  each  other  into  confusion.  At  this  unfortunate 
xnomei^  a  barrel  of  powder  blew  up,  and  created  the  greatest 
disorder  among  the  Swedes.  The  imperial  cavalry  charged 
upon  their  broken  ranks,  and  the  flight  became  universal. 
Ko  persuasion  on  the  part  of  their  general  could  induce  the 
fugitives  to  renew  the  assault. 

He  resolved,  therefore,  in  order  to  carry  this  important 
post,  to  lead  fresh  troops  to  the  attack.  But  in  the  interim, 
«ome  Spanish  regiments  had  marched  in,  and  every  at- 
tempt to  gain  it  was  repulsed  by  their  heroic  intrepidity. 
One  of  the  duke*8  ovm  regiments  advanced  seven  times, 
and  was  as  often  driven  back.  The  disadvantage  of 
not  occupying  this  post  in  time,  was  quickly  and  sensibly 
fdt.  The  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery  from  the  heights, 
caused  such  slaughter  in  the  adjacent  wing  of  the  Swedes, 
that  Horn,  who    commanded    there,  was    forced    to    give 
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orders  to  retire.  Instead  of  being  able  to  cover  the  re^ 
treat  of  his  colleague,  and  to  check  the  pursuit  of  the  enemjc, 
Duke  Bernard,  overpowered  by  numbers,  was  hiifiself  driven 
into  the  plain,  where  his  routed  cavalry  spread  confusion 
among  Horn's  brigade,  and  rendered  tlie  defeat  complete* 
Almost  the  entire  infantry  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners 
More  than  12,000  men  remained  dead  upon  the  field  of  battle; 
80  field  pieces,  about  4,000  waggons,  and  800  standards  an4 
colours  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Imperialists.  Horn  hino- 
self,  with  three  other  generals,  were  ukem  prisoners.  Duke 
Bernard  with  difficulty  saved  a  feeble  remnant  of  his  anxij, 
which  joined  him  at  Frankfort. 

The  defeat  at  Nordlingen,  cost  the  Swedish  Chancellor  tho 
second  sleepless  night  *  he  had  passed  in  Germany.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  disaster  were  terrible.  The  Swedes  had 
lost  by  it  at  once  their  superiority  in  the  field,  and  with  it  the 
confidence  of  their  confederates,  which  they  had  gained  solely 
by  their  previous  military  success.  A  dangerous  division 
threatened  the  Protestant  Confederation  with  ruin.  Consten^ 
tion  and  terror  seized  upon  the  whole  party ;  while  the  Papists 
arose  with  exulting  triumph  from  the  deep  humiliation  into 
which  they  had  sunk.  Swabia  and  the  adjacent  circles  first 
felt  the  consequences  of  the  defeat  of  Nordlingen ;  and  Wir- 
temberg,  in  particular,  was  overrun  by  the  conquering  army* 
All  the  members  of  the  League  of  Heilbronn  trembled  at  the 
prospect  of  the  Emperor's  revenge ;  those  who  could,  fled  to 
Strasbm-g,  while  the  helpless  free  cities  awaited  their  £a.te 
with  alarm.  A  little  more  of  moderation  towards  the  cou* 
quered,  would  have  quickly  reduced  all  the  weaker  states 
under  the  Emperor's  authority ;  but  the  severity  which  was 
practised,  even  against  those  who  voluntarily  surrendered, 
drove  the  rest  to  despair,  and  roused  them  to  a  vigorous 
resistance. 

In  this  perplexity,  all  looked  to  Oxenstiern  for  counsel  and 
assistance ;  Oxenstiern  applied  for  both  to  die  German  States. 
Troops  were  wanted;  money  likewise,  to  raise  new  levies, 
and  to  pay  to  the  old  the  arrears  which  the  men  were  cla- 
mgrously  demanding.  Oxenstiern  addressed  himself  to  the 
Elector  of  Saxony ;  but  he  shamefully  abandoned  the  Swedish 
cause,  to  negociate  for  a  separate  peace  with  the  Emperor  at 

*  Tlie  first  was  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Qustavus  Adolpbus. 
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Pirna.  He  solicited  aid  from  the  Lower  Saxon  States ;  but 
they,  long  wearied  of  the  Swedish  pretensions  and  demands 
for  money,  now  thought  only  of  themselves ;  and  George,  Duke 
of  Lunenburg,  in  place  of  flying  to  the  assistance  of  Upper  Ger- 
i]^any,  laid  siege  to  Minden,  with  the  intention  of  keeping 
possession  of  it  for  himself.  Abandoned  by  his  German  al- 
lies, the  chancellor  exerted  himself  to  obtain  the  assistance  of 
foreign  powers.  England,  Holland,  and  Venice  were  applied 
t^  for  troops  and  money ;  and,  driven  to  the  last  extremity, 
the  chancellor  reluctantly  resolved  to  take  the  disagreeable 
step  which  he  had  so  long  avoided,  and  to  throw  himself  under 
the  protection  of  France. 

The  moment  had  at  last  arrived  which  Richelieu  had  long 
widted  for  with  impatience.  Nothing,  he  was  aware,  but  the 
impossibility  of  saving  themselves  by  any  other  means,  could 
induce  the  Protestant  States  in  Gennany  to  support  the  pre- 
tensions of  France  upon  Alsace.  This  extreme  necessity 
had  now  arrived;  the  assistance  of  that  power  was  indis<* 
pensable,  and  she  was  resolved  to  be  well  paid  for  the 
active  part  which  she  was  about  to  take  in  the  German 
war.  Full  of  lustre  and  dignity,  it  now  came  upon  the 
political  stage.  Oxenstiem,  who  felt  little  reluctance  in  be- 
stowing the  rights  and  possessions  of  the  empire,  had  already 
ceded  the  fortress  of  Philipsburg,  and  the  other  long  coveted 
places.  The  Protestants  of  Upper  Germany  now,  in  their 
own  names,  sent  a  special  embassy  to  Hichelieu,  requesting 
him  to  take  Alsace,  tbe  fortress  of  Breyssach,  which  was  still 
to  be  recovered  from  the  enemy,  and  all  the  places  upon  the 
Upper  Rhine,  which  were  the  keys  of  Germany,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  France.  What  was  implied  by  French  protection  had 
been  seen  in  the  conduct  of  France  towards  the  bishoprics  of 
Mentz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  which  it  had  held  for  centuries 
against  the  rightful  owners.  Treves  was  already  in  the  posses- 
don  of  French  garrisons ;  Lorraine  yraa  in  a  manner  conquered, 
as  it  might  at  any  time  be  overrun  by  an  army,  and  could  not, 
alone,  and  with  its  own  strength,  withstand  its  formidable 
neighbour.  France  now  entertained  the  hope  of  adding  Alsace 
to  its  large  and  numerous  possessions,  and,  as  a  treaty  was  soon 
to  be  concluded  with  the  Dutch  for  the  partition  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  the  prospect  of  making  the  Rhine  its  natoi^ 
boundary  towfurds  Germany.  Thus  shamefully  were  the  rights 
of  Germany  sacriflced  by  the  German  States  to  this  treacherous 
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and  grasping  power,  which,  under  the  mask  of  a  disinterested 
friendship,  aimed  only  at  its  own  aggrandizement ;  and  while 
it  holdly  claimed  the  honomrahle  title  of  a  Protectress,  was 
solely  occupied  with  promoting  its  own  schemes,  and  adraaao- 
ing  its  own  interests  amid  the  general  confusion. 

In  return  for  these  important  cessions,  France  engaged  to 
«ffeet  a  diTenion  in  &Tour  of  the  Swedes,  hy  commencing 
hostilities  against  the  Spaniards ;  and  if  this  should  lead  to  an 
open  hreach  with  the  Emperor,  to  maintain  an  army  upon  the 
German  side  of  the  Rhine,  which  was  to  act  in  conjnnctioii 
with  the  Swedes  and  Germans  against  Austria.  For  a  war  with 
Spain,  the  Spaniards  themselves  soon  affinrded  the  desired  pre- 
text. Making  an  inroad  from  the  Netherlands,  upon  the  dty  of 
Treves,  they  cut  in  pieces  the  French  garrison ;  and,  in  open 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  made  prisoner  the  Elector,  who 
had  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  France,  and  carried 
him  into  Flanders.  When  the  Cardinal  Infante,  as  Vieerpyof 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  refused  satisfaction  for  these  inju- 
ries, and  delayed  to  restore  the  prince  to  liherty,  Richelien, 
after  the  old  custom,  formally  proclaimed  war  at  Brussels  hy 
a  herald,  and  the  war  was  at  once  opened  by  three  different 
armies  in  Milan,  in  the  Yalteline,  and  in  Flanders.  The 
French  minister  was  less  anxious  to  commence  hostilities  with 
the  Emperor,  which  promised  fewer  advantages,  and  threatened 
greater  difficulties.  A  fourth  army,  however,  was  detadied 
across  the  Rhine  into  Germany,  under  the  command  of  Car- 
dinal Lavalette,  which  was  to  act  in  conjunction  with  Duke 
Bernard,  against  the  Emperor,  without  a  previotis  dedaration 
of  war. 

A  heavier  blow  for  the  Swedes,  than  even  the  defeat  of 
Nordlingen,  was  the  reconciliation  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
with  the  Emperor.  Alter  many  fruitless  attempts  both  to 
bring  about  and  to  prevent  it,  it  was  at  last  eSected  in  1684, 
at  Pima,  and,  the  following  year,  reduced  into  a  formal  treaty 
of  peace,  at  Prague.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  had  always 
viewed  with  jealousy  the  pretensions  of  the  Swedes  in  Ger- 
many; and  his  aversion  to  this  foreign  power,  which  now 
gave  laws  within  the  Empire,  had  grown  with  every  fresh 
requisition  that  Oxenstiem  was  obliged  to  make  upon  the 
German  states.  This  ill  feeling  was  kept  alive  by  the 
Spanish  court,  who   laboured  earnestly  to  effect  a  peace 
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between  Saxonj  and  the  Emperor.  Wearied  with  the  cala- 
mities of  a  long  and  destractiye  contest,  which  had  selected 
Saxonj  above  all  others  for  its  theatre;  grieyed  by  the 
miseries  which  both  friend  and  foe  inflicted  upon  his  subjects ; 
and  sednced  bjthe  temjpting  propositions  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  the  Elector  at  last  abandoned  the  common  cause; 
and,  caring  little  for  the  fate  of  his  confederates,  or  the 
liberties  of  Germanj,  thought  only  of  securing  his  own 
advantages,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  body. 

In  fact,  the  misery  of  Germany  had  risen  to  such  a  height, 
that  all  clamorously  vociferated  for  peace ;  and  even  the  most 
disadvantageous  pacification  would  have  been  bailed  as  a 
blessing  from  heaven.  The  plains,  which  tomerly  had  been 
thronged  with  a  happy  and  industrious  population,  where 
nature  had  lavished  her  choicest  gifts,  and  plenty  and  pro* 
sperity  had  reigned,  were  now  a  wild  and  desolate  wilderness. 
The  fields,  abandoned  by  the  industrious  husbandman,  lay 
waste  and  uncultivated ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  young  crops 
given  the  promise  of  a  smiling  harvest,  than  a  single  march 
destroyed  the  labours  of  a  year,  and  blasted  the  last  hope  of 
an  afiB^cted  peasantry.  Burnt  castles,  wasted  fields,  villages 
in  ashes,  were  to  be  seen  extending  far  and  wide  on  all  sides, 
while  the  ruined  peasantry  had  no  resource  left  but  to  swell 
the  horde  of  incendiaries,  and  fearfully  to  retaliate  upon  their 
fellows,  who  had  hitherto  been  spared  the  miseries  which 
they  themselves  had  suffered.  The  only  safeguard  against 
oppression  was  to  become  an  oppressor.  The  towns  groaned 
under  the  licentiousness  of  undisciplined  and  plundering  gar- 
risons, who  seized  and  wasted  the  property  of  the  citizens,  and, 
onder  the  license  of  their  position,  committed  the  most  remorse* 
less  devastation  and  cruelty.  If  the  march  of  an  army  convert- 
ed whole  provinces  into  deserts,  if  others  were  impoverished  by 
winter  quarters,  or  exhausted  by  contributions,  these  still  were 
but  passing  evils,  and  the  industry  of  a  year  might  efSace  the 
miseries  of  a  few  months.  But  there  was  no  relief  for  those  who 
had  a  garrison  within  their  walls,  or  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
even  the  change  of  fortune  could  not  improve  their  unfortunate 
fate,  since  the  victor  trod  in  the  steps  of  the  vanquished,  and 
friends  were  not  more  merciful  than  enemies.  The  neglected 
farms,  the  destruction  of  the  crops,  and  the  numerous  armies 
which  overran  the  exhausted  country,  were  inevitably  followed 
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by  scarcity  and  the  high  price  of  provisious,  \vhich  in  the 
later  years  was  still  fuither  increased  by  a  general  failure  in 
the  crops.  The  crowding  together  of  men  in  camps  and 
quarters — want  upon  one  side,  and  excess  on  the  other, 
occasioned  contagious  distempers,  which  were  more  fatal  than 
even  the  sword.  In  this  long  and  general  confusion,  all  the 
bonds  of  social  life  were  broken  up ; — respect  for  the  rights  of 
their  fellow  men,  the  fear  of  Uie  laws,  puiity  of  morals, 
honour,  and  religion,  were  laid  aside,  where  might  ruled 
supreme  with  iron  sceptre.  Under  the  shelter  of  anardiy 
and  impunity,  every  vice  flourished,  and  men  became  as  wild 
as  the  country.  No  station  was  too  dignified  for  outrage,  no 
property  too  holy  for  rapine  and  avarice.  In  a  word,  the 
soldier  reigned  supreme;  and  that  most  brutal  of  despots 
often  made  his  own  officer  feel  his  power.  The  leader  of  an 
army  was  a  far  more  important  person  within  any  countiy 
where  he  appeared,  than  its  lawful  governor,  who  was  fre- 
quently obliged  to  fly  before  him  into  his  own  castles  fer 
safety.  Germany  swarmed  with  these  petty  tyrants,  and  the 
country  suffered  equally  from  its  enemies  and  its  protectors. 
These  wounds  rankled  the  deeper,  when  the  unhappy  victims 
recollected  that  Germany  was  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of 
foreign  powers,  who,  for  their  own  ends,  prolonged  the 
miseries  of  war.  Germany  bled  under  the  scourge,  to  ex- 
tend the  conquests  and  influence  of  Sweden ;  and  the  tordi 
of  discord  was  kept  alive  within  die  Empire,  that  the 
services  of  Bichelieu  might  be  rendered  indispensable  in 
France. 

But,  in  truth,  it  was  not  merely  interested  voices  which 
opposed  a  peace ;  and  if  both  Sweden  and  the  German  states 
were  anxious,  from  corrupt  motives,  to  prolong  the  conflict,  they 
were  seconded  in  then*  views  by  sound  .policy.  After  the 
defeat  of  Nordlingen,  an  equitable  peace  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  Emperor ;  and,  this  being  the  case,  was  it 
not  too  great  a  sacrifice,  after  sixteen  years  of  war,  with  all  its 
miseries,  to  abandon  the  contest,  not  only  without  advantage, 
but  even  with  loss  ?  What  would  avail  so  much  bloodshed, 
if  all  was  to  remain  as  it  had  been ;  if  their  rights  and  preten- 
sions were  neither  larger  nor  safer ;  if  all  that  had  been  won 
with  so  much  difficulty  was  to  be  surrendered  for  a  peace  at 
any  cost  ?    Would  it  not  be  better  to  endure,  for  two  or  three 
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^^ears  more,  the  hardens  they  had  home  so  long,  and  to  reap 
at  last  some  recompense  for  twenty  years  of  suffering  ?  Neither 
was  it  douhtful,  that  peace  might  at  last  he  obtained  on  favour- 
able terms,  if  only  the  Swedes  and  the  German  Protestants 
should  continue  united  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field,  and  pur- 
sued their  common  interests  with  a  reciprocal  sympathy  and 
zeal.  Their  divisions  alone,  had  rendered  the  enemy  for- 
midable, and  protracted  the  acquisition  of  a  lasting  and  general 
peace.  And  this  great  evil  the  Elector  of  Saxony  had  brought 
upon  the  Protestant  cause  by  concludmg  a  separate  treaty 
mth  Austria. 

He»  indeed,  had  commenced  his  negociations  with  the 
Emperor,  even  before  the  defeat  of  Nordlingen ;  and  the  un-' 
fortunate  issue  of  that  battle  only  accelerated  their  conclusion. 
By  it,  air  his  confidence  in  the  Swedes  was  lost ;  and  it  was 
even  doubted  whether  they  would  ever  recover  from  the  blow. 
The  jealousies  among  their  generals,  the  insubordination  of 
the  army,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  Swedish  kingdom,  shut 
out  any  reasonable  prospect  of  effective  assistance  on  their 
part.  The  Elector  hastened,  therefore,  to  profit  by  the 
Emperor  8  magnanimity,  whoj  even  after  the  battle  of  Nord- 
lingen, did  not  recall  the  conditions  previously  offered. 
While  Oxenstiem,  who  had  assembled  the  states  in  Frank- 
fort, made  further  demands  upon  them  and  him,  the  Em- 
peror, on  the  contrary,  made  concessions;  and  therefore  it 
required  no  long  consideration  to  decide  between  them. 

Tn  the  mean  time,  however,  he  was  anxious  to  escape  the 
charge  of  sacrificing  the  common  cause  and  attending  only  to 
his  own  interests.  All  the  German  states,  and  even  the  Swedes, 
were  publicly  invited  to  become  parties  to  this  peace,  although 
Saxony  and  the  Emperor  were  the  only  powers  who  deliberated 
upon  it,  and  who  assumed  the  right  to  give  law  to  Germany. 
By  this  self-appointed  tribunal,  tlie  grievances  of  the  Protestants 
"W^re  discussed,  their  rights  and  privileges  decided,  and  even 
the  fete  of  reli^ons  determined,  without  the  presence  of  those 
who  were  most  deeply  interested  in  it.  Between  them,  a 
general  peace  was  resolved  on,  and  it  was  to  be  enforced  by  an 
imperial  army  of  execution,  as  a  formal  decree  of  the  Empire. 
Whoever  opposed  it,  was  to  be  treated  as  a  public  enemy; 
and  thus,  contrary  to  their  rights,  the  states  were  to  be  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  a  law,  in  the  passing  of  which  they  had 
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no  share.  Thus,  ewen.  in  form,  the  pacificadou  at  Pragu;e  ivas 
aa  arhitary  raensmre ;  nor  was  it  less  so  in  its  contents.  The 
£diet  of  Bestitation  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  dispute  be- 
tween the  Elector  and  the  Emperor;  and  therefore  it  was 
first  eonsidered  in  their  deliberations.  Without  formally 
annulling  it,  it  was  determined  by  the  treaty  of  Prague,  that  all 
the  ecclesiastical  domains  holding  immediately  of  the  Empire, 
and,  among  the  mediate  ones,  those  which  had  been  seized 
by  the  Protestants  subsequently  to  the  treaty  at  Passau, 
should,  for  forty  years,  remain  in  the  same  position  as 
they  had  been  in  before  the  Edict  of  Restitution,  but  without 
any  formal  decision  of  the  diet  to  that  effect.  Before  the 
expiration  of  this  term  a  commission,  composed  of  equal 
numbers  of  both  religions,  should  proceed  to  settle  the  matter 
peaceably  and  according  to  law ;  and  if  this  commission  should 
be  unable  to  come  to  a  decision,  each  party  should  remain  in 
possession  of  the  rights  which  it  had  exercised  before  the 
Edict  of  Hestitution.  This  arrangement,  therefore,  fax  from 
removing  the  grounds  of  dissension,  only  suspended  the  dis- 
pute for  a  time ;  and  this  article  of  t^e  treaty  of  Prague  only 
covered  the  embers  of  a  future  war. 

The  bishopric  of  Magdeburg  was  to  remain  in  possession 
of  Prince  Augustus  of  Saxony,  and  Halberstadt  in  that  of  the 
Archduke  Leopold  William.  Four  estates  were  taken  from 
the  territory  of  Magdeburg,  and  given  to  Saxony,  for  which 
the  Administrator  of  Magdeburg,  Christian  William  of  Bran- 
denburg»  was  otherwise  to  be  indenmi&ed.  The  Dukes  of 
Mecklenburg,  upon  acceding  to  this  treaty,  were  to  be 
acknowledged  as  rightful  possessors  of  their  territories,  in 
which  the  magnanimity  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  long  ago 
reinstated  them.  Donauwerth  recovered  its  liberties.  The 
important  daims  of  the  heirs  of  the  Palatine,  however  im* 
portant  it  might  be  for  the  Protestant  cause  not  to  lose  this 
electorate  vote  in  the  diet,  were  passed  over  in  consequence 
of  the  animosity  subsisting  between  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Calviidsts.  All  the  conquests  which,  in  the  course  of  the 
war,  had  been  made  by  the  German  states^  or  by  the  League 
and  the  Emperor,  were  to  be  mutually  restored ;  all  wluch 
had  been  appropriated  by  the  foreign  powers  of  France  and 
Sweden,  was  to  be  forcibly  wrested  from  them  by  the  united 
powers.    The  troops  of  tibe  contracting  parties  were  to  be 
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fenned  into  one  imperial  army,  which,  supported  and  paid  bj 
the  Empire,  waa,  by  force  of  arms,  to  carry  into  execution 
the  coYenants  of  the  treaty. 

As  the  peace  of  Prague  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  general 
law  of  the  Empire,  those  points,  which  did  not  immediately 
affect  the  latter,  formed  the  subject  of  a  separate  treaty.  By 
it,  Lusatia  was  ceded  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  as  a  fief  of 
Bohemia,  and  special  articles  guaranteed  the  freedom  of 
religion  of  this  country  and  of  Silesia. 

All  the  Protestant  states  were  invited  to  accede  to  the 
treaty  of  Prague,  and  on  that  condition  were  to  benefit  by  the 
amnesty.  The  princes  of  Wurtemberg  and  Baden,  whose 
territories  the  Emperor  was  already  in  possession  of,  and 
which  he  waa  not  dieposed  to  restore  unconditionally ;  and 
such  vassals  of  Austria  as  had  borne  arms  against  their 
sovereign;  and  those  states  which,  under  the  direction  of 
Oxenstiem,  composed  the  council  of  the  Upper  German 
Circle,  were  excluded  from  the  treaty,-^not  so  much  with  the 
view  of  continuing  the  war  against  them,  as  of  compelling 
them  to  purchase  peace  at  a  dearer  rate.  Their  territories 
were  to  be  retained  in  pledge,  till  every  thing  should  be 
restored  to  its  former  footing.  Such  was  the  treaty  of  Prague. 
Equal  justice,  however,  towards  all,  might  perhaps  hisive 
restored  confidence  between  the  head  of  the  Empire  and  its 
members — between  the  Protestants  and  the  Boman  Catholics 
— ^between  the  Reformed  and  the  Lutheran  party;  and  the 
Swedes,  abandoned  by  all  tlieir  allies,  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  driven  from  Germany  with  disgrace.  But  this 
inequality  strengthened,  in  those  who  were  more  severely 
treated,  the  spirit  of  mistrust  and  opposition,  and  made  it  an 
easier  task  for  the  Swedes  to  keep  alive  the  flame  of  war,  and 
to  maintain  a  party  in  Germany. 

The  peace  of  Prague,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was 
received  with  very  various  feelings  throughout  Germany.  The 
attempt  to  conciliate  both  parties,  had  rendered  it  obnoxious  to 
both.  The  Protestants  complained  of  the  restraints  imposed 
upon  them ;  the  Boman  Catholics  thought  that  these  hated 
sectaries  had  been  favoured  at  the  expense  of  the  true  church. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  latter,  the  church  had  been  deprived 
of  its  inalienable  rights,  by  the  concession  to  the  Protestants 
of  forty  years*  undisturbed  possession  of  the  ecclesiastical 
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benefices ;  while  the  former  murmured  that  the  interests  of 
the  Protestant  church  had  been  betrayed,  because  toleration 
had  not  been  granted  to  their  co-religionists  in  the  Austrian 
dominions.  But  no  "one  was  so  bitterly  reproached  as  tlie 
Elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  publicly  denounced  as  a  deserter, 
a  traitor  to  religion  and  the  liberties  of  the  Empire,  and  a 
confederate  of  the  Emperor. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  consoled  himself  with  the  triumph  of 
seeing  most  of  the  Protestant  states  compelled  by  necessity  to 
embrace  this  peace.  The  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  Duke  Wil- 
liam of  Weimar,  the  princes  of  Anhalt,  the  dukes  of  Meek* 
lenburg,  the  dukes  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg,  the  Hanse 
towns,  and  most  of  the  imperial  cities,  acceded  to  it.  The 
Landgrave  William  of  Hesse  long  wavered,  or  affected  to  do 
60,  in  order  to  gain  time,  and  to  regulate  his  measures  by  the 
course  of  events.  He  had  conquered  several  fertile  provinces 
of  Westphalia,  and  derived  from  them  principally  the  means 
of  continuing  the  war;  these,  by  the  terms  of  tlie  treaty,  he 
was  bound  to  restore.  Bernard,  Duke  of  Weimar,  whose 
states,  as  yet,  existed  only  on  paper,  as  a  belligerent  power 
was  not  affected  by  the  treaty,  but  as  a  general  was  so  mate* 
rially;  and,  in  either  view,  he. must  equally  be  disposed  to 
reject  it.  His  whole  riches  consisted  in  his  bravery,  his  pos- 
sessions in  his  sword.  War  alone  gave  him  greatness  and 
importance,  and  war  alone  could  recdize  the  projects  which 
his  ambition  suggested. 

But  of  all  who  declaimed  against  the  treaty  of  Prague,  none 
were  so  loud  in  their  clamours  as  the  Swedes,  and  none  had 
so  much  reason  for  their  opposition.  Invited  to  Germany 
by  the  Germans  themselves,  the  champions  of  the  Protestfint 
Church,  and  tlie  freedom  of  the  States,  which  they  had  de- 
fended with  so  much  bloodshed,  and  with  the  sacred  life  of 
their  king,  they  now  saw  themselves  suddenly  and  shamefully 
abandoned,  disappointed  in  all  their  hopes,  without  reward 
and  without  gratitude  driven  from  the  empire  for  which  they 
had  toiled  and  bled,  and  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  the  enemy 
by  the  veiy  princes  who  owed  every  thing  to  them.  No  satis- 
faction, no  indemnification  for  the  expenses  which  they  had 
incurred,  no  equivalent  for  the  conquests  which  they  were  to 
leave  behind  them,  was  provided  by  the  treaty  of  Prague. 
They  were  to  be  dismissed  poorer  than  they  came,  or,  if  they 
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resisted,  to  be  expelled  by  the  very  powers  who  had  invited 
them.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  at  last  spoke  of  a  pecuniary 
indemniQcation,  and  mentioned  the  small  sum  of  two  millions 
five  hundred  thousand  florins;  but  the  Swedes  had  already 
expended  considerably  more,  and  this  disgraceful  equivalent  in 
money  was  both  contrary  to  their  true  interests,  and  injurious 
to  their  pride.  "  The  Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,"  re- 
plied Oxenstiem,  "have  been  paid  for  their  services,  and  which, 
as  vassals,  they  were  bound  to  render  the  Emperor,  with  the 
possession  of  important  provinces ;  and  shall  we,  who  have 
sacrificed  our  king  for  Germany,  be  dismissed  with  the  mi- 
serable sum  of  2,500,000 .florins?"  The  disappointment  of 
their  expectations  was  the  more  severe,  because  the  Swedes 
bad  calculated  upon  being  recompensed  with  the  Duchy  of 
Fomerania,  the  present  possessor  of  which  was  old  and 
without  heirs.  But  the  succession  of  this  territory  was 
confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Prague  to  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg; and  all  the  neighbouring  powers  declared  against 
idlowing  the  Swedes  to  obtain  a  footing  within  the  empire. 

Never,  in  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  had  the  prospects 
of  the  Swedes  Iboked  more  gloomy,  than  in  the  year  1636, 
immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Prague. 
Many  of  their  allies,  particularly  among  the  free  cities,  aban^ 
doned  them  to  benefit  by  the  peace ;  others  were  compelled 
to  accede  to  it  by  the  victorious  arms  of  the  Emperor.  Augs- 
burg, subdued  by  famine,  surrendered  under  the  severest  con- 
ditions ;  Wurtzburg  and  Coburg  were  lost  to  the  Austrians. 
The  League  of  Heilbronn  was  formally  dissolved.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  Upper  Germany,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Swedish 
power,  was  reduced  under  the  Emperor.  Saxony,  on  the 
strength  of  the  treaty  of  Prague,  demanded  the  evacuation  of 
Thuringia,  Halberstadt,  and  Magdeburg.  Philipsburg,  the 
xnilitary  depot  of  France,  was  surprised  by  the  Austrians,  with 
all  the  stores  it  contained ;  and  this  severe  loss  checked  the 
activity  of  France.  To  complete  the  embarrassments  of 
Sweden,  the  truce  with  Poland  wjis  drawing  to  a  close.  To 
support  a  war  at  the  same  time  with  Poland  and  in  Germany, 
was  far  beyond  the  power  of  Sweden ;  and  all  that  remained 
was  to  choose  between  them.  Pride  and  ambition  declared 
in  favour  of  continuing  the  German  war,  at  whatever  sacri- 
fice on  the  side  of  Poland.    An  army,  however,  was  necessary 
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to  commflid  the  respect  of  Poland,  and  to  give  weight  to 
Sweden  in  anj  negotiations  for  a  trace  or  a  peace. 

The  nund  of  Oxenstiem,  firm,  and  inexhaustible  in  ex- 
pedients, set  itself  manfully  to  meet  these  calamities,  which 
all  combined  to  orerwhelm  Sweden ;  and'  his  shrewd  under* 
standing  taught  him  how  to  torn  eren  misfortunes  to  his  adr 
vantage.  The  defection  of  so  many  German  cities  of  the  em 
pire  deprived  him,  it  is  true,  of  a  great  part  of  his  former 
allies,  but  at  the  same  time  it  freed  him  from  the  neeessily 
of  paying  any  regard  to  their  interests.  The  more  the  nam« 
her  of  his  enemies  increased,  the  more  provinces  and  ma« 
gazines  were  opened  to  liis  troops.  The  gross  ingiatitade  of 
ihe  States,  and  the  hac^ty  contempt  with  which  the  Etth 
peror  behaved,  (^dio  did  not  even  condescend  to  treat  directij 
with  him  about  a  peace,)  excited  in  him  the  coixrage  dE 
despair,  and  a  noUe  determination  to  maintain  the  straggle 
to  Uie  last.  The  continuance  of  war,  however  unfortimate  it 
might  prove,  could  not  render  the  situation  of  Sweden  woxBa 
than  it  now  was;  and  if  Germany  was  to  be  evacuated,  it  was 
at  least  better  and  nobler  to  do  so  sword  in  hand,  and  to  yield 
to  force  rather  than  to  fear.  * 

In  the  extremity  in  which  the  Swedes  were  now  placed  by 
the  desertion  of  their  allies,  they  addressed  themselves  to 
France,  who  met  them  with  the  greatest  encouragement. 
The  interest  of  the  two  crowns  were  closely  united,  and 
France  would  have  injured  herself  by  allowing  the  Swedish 
power  in  Germany  to  decline.  The  helpless  situation  of  the 
Swedes,  was  rather  an  additional  motive  with  France  to  cement 
more  closely  their  alliance,  and  to  take  a  more  active  part  in 
the  German  war.  Since  the  alliance  wi^  Sweden,  at  Beer- 
wald,  in  ldS$2,  France  had  maintained  the  war  against  Hie 
Emperor,  by  the  arms  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  without  any 
open  or  formal  breach,  by  furnishing  subsidies  and  increasing 
the  number  of  his  enemies.  But  alarmed  at  the  unexpected 
rapidity  and  success  of  the  Swedish  arms,  France,  in  anxiety 
to  restore  the  balance  of  power,  which  was  disturbed  by  ihe 
preponderance  of  ^e  Swedes,  seemed,  for  a  time,  to  have  lost 
sight  of  its  original  designs.  She  endeavoured  to  protect  the 
Boman  Catholic  princes  of  the  empire  against  the  Swedish 
conqueror,  by  the  treaties  of  neutrality,  and  when  this  plan 
faQed,  she  even  meditated  herself  to  declare  war  against  him. 
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Bat  no  scxmer  had  tiie  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  the 
despemte  sittution  of  the  Swedish  ai&irs,  dispelled  this  appre- 
hension, than  it  retonked  with  fresh  zeal  to  its  first  design, 
and  readilj  afEbrded  in  this  misfortune  the  aid  which  in  the 
hour  of  success  she  had  refased.  Freed  from  the  checks 
which  the  aml»tion  and  vigilance  of  Gustams  Adolphud 
placed  moa  her  plans  of  aggrandizement,  France  availed 
herself  of  the  fSayourahle  opportunity  afforded  by  the  defeat  of 
Nordlingen,  to  obtain  the  entire  dnrection  of  ihe  war,  and  to 
prescribe  laws  to  those  who  sued  for  her  powerful  protection. 
The  moment  seemed  to  smile  upon  her  boldest  plans,  and 
those  which  had  formerly  seemed  ^mehcal,  now  appeared  to 
be  justified  by  drcunxstances.  She  now  tamed  ner  whole 
attention  to  the  war  in  Germany ;  and,  as  soon  as  she  had 
seenred  bar  own  piivate  ends  by  a  ti^ty  with  tiie  Germans^ 
she  suddenly  entered  the  political  arena  as  an  active  and  a 
ooimnandiiig  power.  While  the  other  belligerent  states  had 
been  exhausting  themselves  in  a  tedious  contest,  France  had 
been  ztsserving  its  strength,  and  maintained  the  contest  by  mo* 
ney  alcme ;  but  now,  when  the  state  of  things  called  for  more 
active  measures,  she  seized  the  sword,  and  astonished  Europe 
by  the  boldness  and  magnitude  of  her  undertakings.  At  the 
same  moment,  she  fitted  out  two  fleets,  and  sent  six  different 
armies  into  the  field,  while  she  snbsidized  a  foreign  crown  and 
seveial  of  the  German  piinees.  Animated  by  tibis  powerful 
eoopexstion,  the  Swedes  and  Germans  awoke  from  the  con- 
8temation,iuad  hoped,  sword  in  hand,  to  obtain  a  more  honour* 
able  peace  than  that  of  Prague.  Abandoned  by  their  con- 
federates, who  had  been  reconciled  to  the  Emperor,  they 
Ibnned  a  still  closer  alliaace  with  Fiance,  which  increased 
her  mxpfott  with  their  growing  necessities,  at  the  same  time 
taking  a  more  active,  although  secret  share  in  the  German 
war,  until  at  last,  she  threw  off  the  mask  altogether,  and  in 
her  own  name  made  an  unequivocal  declaration  of  war  against 
the  Emperor. 

To  leave  Sweden  at  full  liberty  to  act  against  Austria, 
France  commenced  her  operations  by  liberating  it  from  all 
fear  of  a  Polish  war.  By  means  of  the  Count  d'Avaux,  its  mi- 
nister, an  agreement  was  concluded  between  the  two  powers 
at  Stummsdorf  in  Prussia,  by  which  the  truce  was  prolonged 
for  twdnty-six  years,  thoi^h  not  without  a  great  sacrifice  on  the 
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part  of  the  Swedes,  who  ceded,  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen 
almost  the  whole  of  Polish  Prussia,  the  dear-bought  conquest 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  The  treaty  of  Beerwald  was,  with 
certain  modifications,  which  circumstances  rendered  neces- 
saiy,  renewed  at  different  times  at  Compiegne,  and  afterwards 
at  Wismar  and  Hamburg.  France  had  already  come  to  a 
rupture  with  Spain,  in  May,  1635,  and  the  vigorous  attadc 
which  it  made  upon  that  power,  deprived  the  Emperor  of  his 
most  valuable  auxiliaries  from  the  Netherlands.  By  support- 
ing  the  Landgrave  William  of  Gassel,  and  Duke  Bernard  of 
Weimar,  the  Swedes  were  enabled  to  act  with  more  vigour 
upon  the  Elbe  and  the  Danube,  and  a  diversion  upon  the 
lUiine  compelled  the  Emperor  to  divide  his  force. 

The  war  was  now  prosecuted  with  increasing  activity*  By 
tbe  treaty  of  Prague,  the  Emperor  had  lessened  the  number 
of  his  adversaries  within  the  Empire ;  though,  at  the  same 
time,  the  zeal  and  activity  of  his  foreign  enemies  had  been 
augmented  by  it.  In  Germany,  his  influence  was  almost  vta* 
limited,  for,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  states,  he  had  pea-^ 
dered  himself  absolute  master  of  the  German  body  and  its  re* 
sources,  and  was  again  enabled  to  act  in  the  character  of  em- 
peror and  sovereign.  The  first  fruit  of  his  power  was  tfoe 
elevation  of  his  son,  Ferdinand  III.,  to  the  dignity  of  King  of 
the  Romans,  to  which  he  was  elected  by  a  decided  majority  of 
votes,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Treves,  and  of  the 
heirs  of  the  Elector  Palatine.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
had  exasperated  the  Swedes  to  desperation,  had  armed  the 
power  of  France  against  him,  and  dravm  its  troops  into  the 
heart  of  the  kingdom.  France  and  Sweden,  with  their  Ger- 
man allies,  formed,  from  this  moment,  one  firm  and  compactly 
united  power ;  the  Emperor,  with  the  German  states  whioh 
adhered  to  him,  were  equally  firm  and  united.  The  Swedes, 
who  no  longer  fought,  for  Germany,  but  for  their  own  livas, 
showed  no  more  indulgence ;  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
consulting  their  German  allies,  or  accounting  to  them  for  th^ 
plans  which  they  adopted,  they  acted  with  more  precipitatien, 
rapidity,  and  boldness.  Battles,  though  less  decisive,  became 
more  obstinate  and  bloody ;  greater  achievements,  both  in 
bravery  and  military  skill,  were  performed ;  but  they  were 
but  insulated  efforts ;  and  being  neither  dictated  by  any 
consistent  plan,  nor  improved  by  any  commanding  'spirit^ 
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}md  oomparativelj  little  influence  upon  the  "course  of  the 
war;, 

Saxony  had  bound  herself,  by  the  treaty  of  Prague,  to  expel 
the  Swedes  fitom  Germany.    From  this  moment,  tlie  banners 
of  the  Saxons  and  Imperialists  were  united :  the  former  con- 
federates were  conyerted   into    implacable  enemies.  *  The 
bishopric  of   Magdebui^  which,  by  the  treaty,  was  ceded 
to  a  prince  of  Saxony,  was  still  held  by  the  Swedes,  and 
every  attempt  to  acquire  it  by  negociation  had  proved  ineffect- 
tial.   Hostilities  commenced,  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony  recall- 
ing all  his  subjects  from  the  army  of  Banner,  which  was  en* 
eamped  upon  the  Elbe.    The  officers,  long  irritated  by  the 
accumulation  of  their  arrears,  obeyed  the  summons,  and  eva- 
cuated <me  quarter  after  another.    As  the  Saxons,  at  the 
same  time,  made  a  movement  towards  Mecklenburg,  to  take 
Domitz,  and. to  drive  the  Swedes  from  Pomerania  and  the 
Baltic,  Banner  suddenly  marched  thither,  relieved  Domitz, 
and  totfdly  defeated  the  Saxon  General  Baudissin,  with  7000 
men,  of  whom  1000  were  slain,  and  about  the  same  number 
taJsen  prisoners.     Eeinforced  by  the  troops  and  artilleiy, 
vrhich  had  hitherto  been  employed  in  Polish  Prussia,  but 
irhich  the  treaty  of  Stummsdorf  rendered  unnecessary,  this 
brave  and  impetuous  general  made,  the  following  year  (1636), 
a  sudden  inroad  into  the  Electorate  of  Saxony,  where  he  gr;i- 
tified  his  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Saxons  by  the  most  de-  ' 
etructive  ravages.    Irritated  by  the  memoiy  of  old  grievances 
which,  during  their  common  campaigns,  he  and  the  Swedes 
had  suffered  from  the  haughtiness  of  the  Saxons,  and  now 
exaspeiated  to  the  utmost  by  the  late  defection  of  the  Elector, 
they  wreaked  upon  the  unfortunate    inhabitants   all  their 
rancour.    Against  Austria  and  Bavaria,  the  Swedish  soldier 
had  fought  from  a  sense,  as  it  were,  of  duty ;  but  against 
the  Saxons,  they  contended  with  all  the  enei^  of  private  ani- 
iKkosity  and  personal  revenge,  detesting  them  as  deserters  and 
traitors ;  for  the  hatred  of  former  friends  is  of  all  the  most 
fierce  and  irreconcileable.     The  powerful  diversion  made  by 
the  Duke  of  Weimar,  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  upon  the 
Bhine  and  in  Westphalia,  prevented  the  Emperor  from  af- 
fording the  necessary  assistance  to  Saxony,  and  left  the  whole 
Electorate  exposed  to  the  destructive  ravages  of  Banner's 
lurmy. 
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At  length,  the  Elector,  haying  formed  a  junction  ivith  dia 
Imperial  General  Hatzfeld,  advanced  against  Magdeburij^, 
which  Banner  in  vain  hastened  to  relieve.      The  united  army 
of  the  Imperialists  and  the  Saxons  had  spread  itself  over 
Brandenburg,  wrested  several  places  from  the  Swedes,  and 
almost  drove  them  to  the  Baltic.     Bat,  contrary  to  all  ex- 
pectation. Banner,  who  had  been  given  up  as  lost,  attacked 
the  allies,  on  the  24th  of  September,  1636,  at  Wittsbach^ 
where  a  Moody  battle  took  place.    The  onset  was  terrific;  and 
the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  was  directed  against  the  right 
wing  of  the  Swedes,  which  was  led  by  Banner  in  penoa. 
The  contest  was  long  maintained  with  equal  animosity  and 
obstinacy  on  both  sides.     Searcely  a  squadron  among  the 
Swedes,  which  did  not  return  ten  times  to  the  charge,  and 
was  as  often  repulsed ;  when  at  last.  Banner  waa  obliged  to 
retire  before  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy.     His  lef^ 
wing  sustained  the  combat  until  night,  and  the  second  line  of 
the  Swedes,  which  had  not  as  yet  been  engaged,  was  prepared 
to  renew  it  the  next  morning.     But  the  Elector  did  not  wait 
for  a  second  attack.     His  army  was  exhausted  by  the  efforts 
of  the  precedii^  day ;  and,  as  the  drivers  had  fled  with  the 
horses,  his  artiuery  was  unserviceable.     He  accordingly  r&> 
treated  in  the  night,  with  Count  Hatzfeld,  and  relinquished 
the  ground  to  the  Swedes.      About  5000  of  the  allies  fell 
upon  the  field,  exclusive  of  those  who  were  killed  in  the  pur- 
suit, or  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  exasperated  peasantty. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  standards  and  colours,  twenty-three 
pieces  of  cannon,  the  whole  baggage  and  silver  plate  of  the 
Elector,  were  captured,  and  more  than  dOOO  men  taken 
prisoners.     This  brilliant  victory,  achieved  over  an  enemy  far 
superior  in  numbers,  and  in  a  very  ^vantageous  position, 
restored  the   Swedes  at  once  to  their  former  reputation; 
their  enemies  were  discouraged,  and  their  friends  inspired 
with  new  hopes.     Banner  instantly  followed  up  this  decisive 
success,  and  hastily  crossing  the  Elbe,  drove  the  Imperialists 
before  him,  through  Thuringia  and  Hesse,  into  Westphalia* 
He  then  returned,  and  took  up  his  winter  quarters  in  Saxony. 
But,  without  the  material  aid  furnished  by  the  diversioa 
upon  the  Bhine,  and  the  activity  there  of  Duke  Bernard  and 
the  French,  these  important  successes  would  have  been  un- 
attainable.    Duke  Bernard,  after  the  defeat  of  Nordlingen, 
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reorgardzed  his  broken  army  at  Wetterau;  but,  abandoned 
by  the  confederates  of  the  League  of  Heilbronn,  which  had 
been  dissolved  by  th^  peace  of  Prague,  and  receiving  little 
support  from  the  Swedes,  he  found  himself  unable  to  main- 
tain an  army,  or  to  perform  any  enterprise  of  importance. 
The  defeat  at  Nordlingen  had  terminated  all  his  hopes  on 
the  Duchy  of  Franconia,  while  the  weakness  of  the  Swedes, 
destroyed  the  chance  of  retrieving  his  fortunes  through  their 
assistance.  Tired,  too,  of  the  constraint  imposed  upon  him  by 
the  imperious  chancellor,  he  turned  his  attention  to  Fiance, 
who  could  easily  supply  him  with  money,  the  only  aid  which 
he  required,  and  France  readily  acceded  to  his  proposals. 
Hichelieu  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to  diminish  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Swedes  in  the  German  war,  and  to  obtain  the 
direction  of  it  for  himself.  To  secure  this  end,  nothing 
appeared  more  effectual  than  to  detach  from  the  Swedes  their 
bravest  general,  to  win  him  to  the  interests  of  France,  and 
to  secure  for  the  execution  of  its  projects  the  services  of  his 
army.  From  a  prince  like  Bemid,  who  could  not  maintain 
himself  without  foreign  support,  France  had  nothing  to  fear, 
since  no  success,  however  brilliant,  <50uld  render  him  inde- 
pendent of  that  crown.  Bernard  himself  came  into  France, 
and  in  October,  1635,  concluded  a  treaty  at  St.  Germaine 
en  Laye,  not  as  a  Swedish  general,  but  in  his  own  name, 
by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  he  should  receive  for 
himself  a  yearly  pension  of  one  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand livres,  and  four  millions  for  the  support  of  his  army, 
which  he  was  to  command  under  the  orders  of  the  French 
king.  To  inflame  his  zeal,  and  to  accelerate  the  conquest  of 
Alsace,  France  did  not  hesitate,  by  a  secret  article,  to 
promise  him  that  province  for  his  services ;  a  promise  which 
jRichelieu  had  little  intention  of  performing,  and  which  the 
duke  also  estimated  at  its  real  wortii.  But  Bernard  confided  . 
in  his  good  fortune,  and  in  his  arms,  and  met  artifice  with 
dissimulation.  If  he  could  once  succeed  in  wresting  Alsace 
from  the  enemy,  he  did  not  despair  of  being  able,  in  case  of 
need,  to  maintain  it  also  against  a  friend.  He  now  raised 
an  army  at  the  expense  of  France,  which  he  commanded 
nominally  under  the  orders  of  that  power,  but  in  reality 
without  any  limitation  whatever,  and  without  having  wholly 
abandoned  his  engagements  with  Sweden.      He  began  his 
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operations  upon  the  Rhine,  where  anotlier  French  army, 
under  Cardinal  Lavalette,  had  already,  in  1635,  commenced 
hostilities  against  the  Emperor. 

Against  this  force,  the  main  body  of  the  Imperialists,  after 
the  great  victory  of  Nordlingen,  and  the  reduction  of  Swabia 
and  Franconia,  had  advanced  under  the  command  of  Gallas, 
had  driven  them  as  far  as  Mentz,  cleared  the  Ehine,  and  took 
from  the  Swedes  the  towns  of  Mentz  and  Frankenthal,  of 
which  they  were  in  possession.  But  frustrated .  by  the  vigor- 
ous resistance  of  the  French,  in  his  main  object,  of  taking  up 
his  winter  quarters  in  France,  he  led  back  his  exhausted 
troops  into  Alsace  and  Swabia.  At  the  opening  of  the  next 
campaign,  he  passed  the  Ehine  at  Breysach,  and  prepared  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  interior  of  France.  He  actually  en- 
tered Burgundy,  penetrated  into  Picardy;  and  John  De 
Werth,  a  formidable  general  of  the  League,  and  a  celebrated 
partisan,  pushed  his  march  into  Champagne,  and  spread  con- 
sternation even  to  the  gates  of  Paris.  But  an  insignificant 
fortress  in  Franche  Comte  completely  checlced  tlie  progress 
of  the  Imperialists ;  and  they  were  obliged,  a  second  time,  to 
abandon  their  enterprise. 

The  activity  of  Duke  Bernard  had  hitherto  been  impeded 
by  his  dependence  on  a  French  general,  more  suited  to  the 
priestly  robe,  than  to  the  baton  of  command;  and  although,  in 
conjunction  with  him,  he  conquered  Alsace  Saveme,  he  fomid 
himself  unable,  in  the  years  1636  and  1637,  to  maintain  his 
position  upon  the  Bhine.  The  ill  success  of  the  French 
arms  in  the  Netherlands  had  checked  the  activity  of  opera- 
tions in  Alsace  and  Breisgau ;  but  in  1638,  the  war  in  that 
quarter  took  a  more  brilliant  turn.  Relieved  from  his  former 
restraint,  and  with  unlimited  command  of  his  troops,  Duke 
Bernard,  in  the  beginning  of  February,  left  his  wmter  quarters 
in  the  bishopric  of  Basle,  and  unexpectedly  appeared  upon 
the  Rhine,  where,  at  this  rude  season  of  the  year,  an  attack 
was  little  anticipated.  The  forest  towns  of  Laufenburg, 
Waldschut,  and  Seckingen,  were  surprised,  and  Rhinefeldt 
besieged.  The  Duke  of  Savelli,  the  Imperial  general  who 
commanded  in  that  quarter,  hastened  by  forced  marches  to. 
the  relief  of  this  important  place,  succeeded  in  raising  the 
siege,  and  compelled  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  with  great  loss,  to 
retire.     But,  contrary  to  all  human  expectation,  he  appeared 
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on  the  third  day  after,  (2l9t  February,  1638,)  before  the  Im- 
perialists, in  order  of  battle,  and  defeated  them  in  a  bloody 
engagement,  in  -which  the  four  Imperial  generals,  Sayelli, 
John  DeWerth,Enkeford,and  Sperreuter,  with 2000  men,  were 
taken  prisoners.  Two  of  these,  De  Werth  and  Enkeford,  were 
afterwards  sent  by  Richelieu's  orders  into  France,  in  order  to 
flatter  the  vanity  of  the  French  by  the  sight  of  such  distin- 
guished prisoners,  and  by  the  pomp  of  military  trophies,  to 
-withdraw  the  attention  of  the  popidace  from  tlie  public  dis- 
tress. The  captured  standards  and  colours  were,  with  the 
same  view,  carried  in  solemn  procession  to  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame,  thrice  exhibited  before  the  altar,  and  committed 
to  sacred  custody. 

The  taking  of  Rhinefeldt,  Roteln,  and  Fribourg,  was  the 
immediate  consequence  of  the  duke's  victory.  His  army 
iiow  increased  by  considerable  recruits,  and  his  projects  ex- 
panded in  proportion  as  fortune  favoured  him.  The  fortress 
of  Breysach  npon  the  Rhine  was  looked  upon  as  holding  the 
command  of  that  river,  and  as  the  key  of  Alsace.  No  place 
in  this  quarter  was  of  more  importance  to  the  Emperor,  and 
upon  none  had  more  care  been  bestowed.  To  protect  Brey« 
sach,  was  principally  the  determination  of  the  Italian  army, 
under  the  Duke  of  Feria ;  the  strength  of  its  works,  and  its 
natural  defences,  bade  defiance  to  assault,  while  the  Imperial 
generals  who  commanded  in  that  quarter  had  orders  to  retain 
it  at  any  cost.  But  the  duke,  trusting  to  his  good  fortune, 
resolved  to  attempt  the  siege.  Its  strength  rendered  it  im- 
pregnable; it  could,  therefore,  only  be  starved  into  a  sur- 
render; and  this  was  facilitated  by  the  carelessness  of  the 
commandaut,  who^  expecting  no  attack,  had  been  selling  off 
his  stores.  As  under  these  circumstances  the  town  could  not 
long  hold  out,  it  must  be  immediately  relieved  or  victualled. 
Accordingly,  the  Imperial  General  Goetz  rapidly  advanced 
at  the  head  of  12,000  men,  accompanied  by  3000  waggons 
loaded  with  provisions,  which  he  intended  to  throw  into  the 
place.  But  he  was  attacked  with  such  vigour  by  Duke  Ber-- 
nard  at  Witteweyer,  that  he  lost  his  whole  force,  except  8000 
men,  together  with  the  entire  transport.  A  similar  fate  at 
Ochsenfeld,  near  Thann,  overtook  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who» 
with  5000  or  6000  men,  advanced  to  relieve  the  fortress. 
After  a  third  attempt  of  general  Gootz  for  the  relief  of  Biepo 
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sach  had  prored  ineffectoal,  the  fortress,  reduced  to  the  great* 
est  extremity  by  famine,  surrendered,  after  a  blockade  of  four 
months,  on  the  17th  December  1638,  to  its  equally  perse- 
Tering  and  humane  conqueror. 

The  capture  of  Breysach  opened  a  boundless  field  to  the 
ambition  of  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  and  the  romance  of  his 
hopes  was  fast  a|>proaching  to  reality.    Far   from  intend- 
ing to  surrender  his  conquests  to  France,  he  destined  Brey« 
sach  for  himself,  and  revealed  this  intention,  by  exacting  alle- 
giance from  the  vanquished,  in  his  own  name,  and  not  in  that 
of  any  other  power.    Intoxicated  by  his  past  success,  and  ex- 
cited by  the  boldest  hopes,  he  believed  that  he  should  be 
able  to  maintain  his  conquests,  even  against  France  herself. 
At  a  time  when  everything  depended  upon  braveiy,  when  even 
personal  strength  was  of  importance,  when  troops  and  gene- 
rals were  of  more  value  than  territories,  it  was  natural  for  a 
hero  like  Bernard  to  place  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  and, 
at  the  head  of  an  excellent  army,  who  under  his  command 
had  proved  invincible,  to  believe  himself  capable  of  accomplish- 
ing the  boldest  and  largest  designs.     In  order  to  secure  himself 
one  fnend  among  the  crowd  of  enemies  whom  he  was  about  to 
provoke,  he  turned  his  eyes  upon  the  Landgravine  Amelia  of 
Hesse,  the  widow  of  the  lately  deceased  Landgrave  William, 
a  princess  whose  talents  were  equal  to  her  courage,  and  who^ 
along  with  her  hand,  would  bestow  valuable  conquests,  au  ex- 
tensive principality,  and  a  well  disciplined  army.     By  the 
union  of  the  conquests  of  Hesse,  with  his  own  upon  the  Rhine, 
and  the  junction  of  their  forces,  a  power  of  some  importance* 
and  perlu^  a  third  party,  might  be  formed  in  Germany, 
which  might  decide  llie  fate  of  the  war.    But  a  premature 
death  put  a  period  to  these  extensive  schemes. 

"  Courage,  Father  Joseph,  Breysach  is  ours !  "  whispered 
Bichelieu  in  the  ear  of  the  Oapuclun,  who  had  long  held  him- 
self in  readiness  to  be  despatched  into  that  quarter;  so 
delighted  was  he  with  this  joyful  intelligence.  Already  in 
imagination  he  held  Alsace,  Breisgau,  and  all  the  frontiers  of 
Austria  in  that  quarter,  without  regard  to  his  promise  to  Duke 
Bernard.  But  the  firm  determination  which  the  latter  had 
unequivocally  shown,  to  keep  Breysach  for  himself,  greatly 
embarrassed  the  cardinal,  and  no  efforts  were  spared  to  retain 
the  victorious  Bernard  in  the  interests  of  France.     He  was 
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invited  to  court,  to  witness  the  honoors  bj  which  his  triumph 
was  to  be  commemorated ;  but  he  perceived  and  shunned  the 
seductive  snare.  The  cardinal  even  went  so  feur  as  to  ofSer 
him  the  hand  of  his  niece  in  marriage ;  but  the  proud  German 
prince  declined  the  offer,  and  refused  to  sully  the  blood  of 
Saxony  by  a  misalliance.  He  was  now  considered  as  a  danger- 
ous enemy,  and  treated  as  such.  His  subsidies  were  with- 
drawn;  and  the  Governor  of  Breysach  and  his  principal 
officers  were  bribed,  at  least  upon  the  event  of  the  duke's 
death,  to  take  possession  of  his  conquests,  and  to  secure  his 
troops.  These  intrigues  were  no  secret  to  the  duke,  and  the 
precautions  he  took  in  the  conquered  places,  cleady  bespoke 
the  distrust  of  France.  But  this  misunderstanding  with  the 
French  court  had  the  most  pr^udidal  influence  upon  his 
future  operations.  The  preparations  he  was  obliged  to  make, 
in  order  to  secure  his  conquests  against  an  attack  on  the  side 
of  France,  compelled  him  to  divide  his  military  strength, 
while  the  stoppage  of  his  subsidies  delayed  his  appearance 
in  the  field.  It  had  been  his  intention  to  cross  the  Rhine, 
to  support  the  Swedes,  and  to  act  against  the  Emperor  and 
Bavaria  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  He  had  already  com- 
municated his  plan  of  operations  to  Banner,  who  was  about 
to  carry  the  war  into  we  Austrian  territories,  and  had 
promised  to  relieve  him  so,  when  a  sudden  death  cut  short 
his  heroic  career,  in  the  d6th  year  of  his  age,  at  Neuburgh 
upon  the  Rhine  (in  July,  1639). 

He  died  of  a  pestilential  disorder,  which,  in  the  course  of 
two  days,  had  carried  off  nearly  400  men  in  his  camp.  The 
black  spots  which  appeared  upon  his  body,  his  own  dying  ex- 
pressions, and  the  advantages  which  France  was  likely  to 
reap  from  his  sudden  decease,  gave  rise  to  a  suspicion  that 
he  had  been  removed  by  poison — a  suspicion  sufficiently 
refuted  by  the  symptoms  of  his  disorder.  In  him,  the  allies 
lost  their  greatest  general  after  Gustavns  Adolphus,  France 
a  formidable  competitor  for  Alsace,  and  the  Emperor  his 
most  dangerous  enemy.  Trained  to  the  duties  of  a  soldier 
and  a  general  in  the  school  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  he  suc- 
cessfully imitated  his  eminent  model,  and  wanted  only  a 
longer  life  to  equal,  if  not  to  surpass  it.  With  the  bravery  of 
the  soldier,  he  united  the  calm  and  cool  penetration  of  the 
general;   the  perseveriug  fortitude  of  the  man,  with  tlie 
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daring  resolution  of  youth ;  with  the  wild  ardour  of  the  war* 
rior,  the  soher  dignity  of  the  prince,  the  moderation  of  the 
sage,  and  the  conscientiousness  of  the  man  of  honour.  Dis- 
couraged hy  no  misfortune,  he  quickly  rose  again  in  full 
vigour  from  the  seyerest  defeats ;  no  obstacles  6ou\d  check 
his  enterprise,  no  disappointments  conquer  his  indomitable 
perseverance.  His  genius,  perhaps,  soared  after  unattainable 
objects ;  but  the  prudence  of  such  men,  is  to  be  measured 
by  a  different  standard  from  that  of  ordinary  people.  Capable 
of  accomplishing  more,  he  might  venture  to  form  more 
daring  plans.  Bernard  affords,  in  modem  history,  a  splen* 
did  example  of  those  days  of  chivalry,  when  personal  great* 
ness  had  its  full  weight  and  influence,  when  individiml 
bravery  could  conquer  provinces,  and  the  heroic  exploits  of  a 
German  knight  raised  him  even  to  the  Imperial  throne. 

The  best  part  of  the  duke's  possessions  were  his  army, 
which,  together  with  Alsace,  he  bequeathed,  to  his  brother 
William.  But  to  this  army,  both  France  and  Sweden  thought 
that  they  had  well-grounded  claims ;  the  latter,  because  it 
had  been  raised  in  name  of  that  crown,  and  had  done  homage 
to  it ;  the  former,  because  it  had  been  supported  by  its  sub* 
sidies.  The  Electoral  Prince  of  the  Palatinate  also  nego- 
ciated  for  its-  services,  and  attempted,  first  by  his  agents,  and 
latterly  in  his  own  person,  to  win  it  over  to  his  interests,  with 
the  view  of  employing  it  in  the  reconquest  of  his  territories. 
Even  the  Emperor  endeavoured  to  secure  it,  a  circumstance 
the  less  surprising,  when  we  reflect  that  at  this  time  the 
justice  of  the  cause  was  comparatively  unimportant,  and  the 
extent  of  the  recompense  the  main  object  to  which  the  soldier 
looked  ;  and  when  bravery,  like  every  other  commodity,  was 
disposed  of  to  the  highest  bidder.  But  France,  richer  and 
more  determined,  outbade  all  competitors:  it  bought  over 
General  Erlach,  the  commander  of  Breysach,  and  tiie  other 
officers,  who  soon  placed  that  fortress,  with  the  whole  army, 
in  their  hands. 

The  young  Palatine,  Prince  Charles  Louis,  who  had  already 
made  an  unsuccessful  campaign  against  the  Emperor,  saw  his 
hopes  again  deceived.  Although  intending  to  do  France  so 
ill  a  service,  as  to  compete  with  her  for  Bernard's  army,  he 
had  the  imprudence  to  travel  through  that  kingdom.  The 
eardinal,  who    dreaded  the  justice  of  the  Palatine'6  oause» 
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was'  glad  to  seize  any  opportunity  to  frustrate  his  views.  Hd 
accordingly  caused  him  to  be  seized  at  Moulin,  in  violation  of 
the  law  of  nations,  and  did  not  set  him  at  liberty,  until  he 
learned  that  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Weimar  had  been 
secured.  France  was  now  in  possession  of  a  numerous  and 
well  disciplined  army  in  Germany,  and  from  this  moment 
began  to  make  open  war  upon  the  Emperor. 

But  it  was  no  longer  against  Ferdinand  II.  that  its  hos- 
tilities were  to  be  conducted;  for  that  prince  had  died  in 
February,  1637,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age.  The  war  which 
his  ambition  had  kindled,  however,  survived  him.  During 
a  reign  of  eighteen  years  he  had  never  once  laid  aside 
the  sword,  nor  tasted  the  blessings  of  peace  as  long  as  hia 
hand  swayed  the  imperial  sceptre.  Endowed  with  the  quali* 
ties  of  a  good  sovere^,  adorned  with  many  of  those  virtues 
which  ensure  the  happiness  of  a  people,  and  by  nature  gentle 
and  humane,  we  see  him,  from  erroneous  ideas  of  the 
monarch's  duty,  become  at  once  the  instrument  and  the  vic- 
tim of  the  evil  passions  of  others ;  his  benevolent  intentions, 
frustrated,  and  the  friend  of  justice  converted  into  the  op- 
pressor of  mankind,  the  enemy  of  peace,  and  the  scourge  of 
bis  people.  Amiable  in  domestic  life,  and  respectable  as  a 
sovereign,  but  in  his  policy  ill  advised,  while  he  gained  the 
love  of  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  he  incurred  ^e  execra- 
ticm  of  the  Protestants.  History  exhibits  many  and  greater 
despots  than  Ferdinand  II.,  yet  he  alone  has  had  the  un« 
fortunate  celebrity  of  kindling  a  thirty  years'  war;  but  to 
produce  its  lamentable  consequences,  his  ambition  must 
have  been  seconded  by  a  kindred  spirit  of  the  age,  a  con- 
genial state  of  previous  circumstances,  and  existing  seeds  of 
discord..  At  a  less  turbulent  period,  the  spark  would  have 
found  no  fuel ;  and  the  peacefulness  of  the  age  would  have 
choked  the  voice  of  individual  ambition ;  but  now  the  flash 
fell  upon  a  pile  of  accumulated  combustibles,  and  Europe 
was  in  flames. 

His  son,  Ferdinand  III.,  who,  a  few  months  before  his 
father's  death,  had  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  King  of  the 
Eomans,  inherited  his  throne,  his  principles^  and  the  war 
which  he  had  caused.  But  Ferdinand  III.  had  been  a  closer 
witness  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  and  the  devastation 
of  the  country,  and  felt  more  keenly  and  ardently  the  neces- 
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sity  of  pence.  Less  influenced  by  the  Jesuits  and  Ibsr 
Spaniards,  and  more  modeiate  toimrds  the  religious  views  <£ 
others,  he  was  more  likely  than  his  father  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  reason.  He  did  so,  and  ultimately  restored  to 
EurDpe  the  blessing  of  peace,  but  not  till  after  a  contest  o£ 
eleren  years  waged  with  sword  and  pen ;  not  till  after  he  had 
experienced  the  impossibility  of  resktance,  and  necessity  had 
laid  upon  him  its  stem  laws. 

Fortune  favoured  him  at  the  connnenoement  of  his  reign^ 
and  his  arms  were  Tietorious  i^ainst  the  Swedes.  The  latter^ 
under  the  command  of  the  yietorious  Banner,  had,  after  their 
success  at  Wittsto<^,  taken  up  their  winter  quarteis  in  Seocony; 
and  the  campaign  of  16S7  opened  with  the  siege  of  lieipz^. 
The  vigorous  resistance  of  the  garrison,  and  the  approadi  of 
the  Electcmd  and  Imperial  armies,  saved  the  town,  and  Banner, 
to  prevent  his  communication  with  the  Elbe  being  cot  off) 
was  compelled  to  retreat  into  Torgau.  But  the  supeiior 
number  of  the  Imperialists  drove  him  even  from  that  quarter ; 
and,  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  hemmed  in  by  rivers,  and 
suffering  from  femine,  he  had  no  couibs  open  to  him  but  to 
attempt  a  highly  dangerous  retreat  into  PcMnenmia,  of  which, 
the  boldness  and  swscessful  issue  border  upon  romaDce.  The 
whole  army  crossed  the  Oder,  at  a  ford  near  Fursten- 
berg;  and  the  soldiers,  wading  up  to  the  neek  in  water, 
dragged  the  artillery  acroew,  when  the  horses  refused  to  dmw. 
Banner  had  expected  to  be  joined  by  General  Wrangel,  on 
the  farther  side  of  the  Oder  in  Pomerania ;  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  him,  to  be  able  to  make  head  against  the  enemy. 
But  Wrangel  did  not  appear ;  and  in  his  stead,  he  joined  aa 
Imperial  armv  nested  at  Landsberg,  with  a  view  to  cut  off 
the  retreat  oi  the  Swedes.  Banner  now  saw  that  he  had 
fallen  into  a  dangerous  snare,  from  which  escape  appeared 
impossible.  In  his  rear  lay  an  exhausted  country,  tbe  Im-- 
perialists,  and  the  Oder  on  his  left ;  the  Oder,  too,  guarded 
by  the  Imperial  General  Bucbeim,  offered  no  retreat;  in 
front,  Landsberg,  Custrin,  the  Warta,  and  a  hostile  army ; 
and  on  the  right,  Poland,  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  truce, 
little  confidence  could  be  placed.  In  these  circumstanees, 
his  position  seemed  hopeless,  and  the  Imperialists  wer^  al- 
ready triumphing  in  the  certainty  of  his  fall.  Banner,  with, 
just  indignation,  accused  the  French  as  the  authors  of  this 
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misfortune.  They  had  neglected  to  make,  according  to  their 
pfomise,  a  diversion  upon  the  Ehine ;  and,  by  their  inaction, 
allowed  tire  Emperor  to  combine  his  whole  force  npon  the 
Swedes.  "  When  the  day  comes/'  cried  the  incensed  General 
to  the  French  Commissioner,  who  followed  the  camp,  **  that 
the  Swedes  and  Germans  join  their  arms  against  France,  we 
slndl  cross  ^e  Bhine  with  less  ceremony."  Bat  reproaches 
were  now  useless ;  what  the  emergency  demanded  was  energy 
sod  resolution.  In  the  hope  of  drawing  the  enemy  by  stra- 
tagim  from  the  Oder,«  Banner  pretended  to  march  towards 
Poland,  and  despatched  the  greater  part  of  his  baggage  in 
this  direction,  with  his  own  wife,  and  those  of  the  other 
officers.  The  Imperialists  immediately  broke  up  their  camp, 
and  hurried  towards  the  Polish  frontier  to  block  up  the 
route;  Bucheim  Idt  his  station,  and  the  Oder  was  strip- 
ped of  its  defenders.  On  a  sudden,  and  under  cloud  of 
night,  Banner  turned  towards  that  rirer,  and  crossed  it 
ahotct  a  mile  abore  Custrin,  with  his  troops,  ba^age,  and 
artillery,  without  bridges  or  vessels,  as  he  had  done  before  at 
Furstenberg.  He  reached  Pomerania  without  loss,  and  pre- 
paid to  share  with  Wrangel  the  defence  of  that  province. 

But  the  Imperialists,  under  the  command  of  Gallas,  en- 
tered that  duchy  at  Bibsee,  and  overran  it  by  their  superior 
strength.  Usedom  and  Wolgast  were  taken  by  storm, 
BCTsmin  capitulated,  and  the  Swedes  were  driven  far  into 
Lower  Pomenmia.  It  was,  too,  more  impc»:tant  for  them  at 
this  moment  than  ever,  to  maintain  a  footing  in  that  country, 
for  Bogislaus  XIY.  had  died  that  year,  and  Sweden  must 
prepare  to  establish  its  title  to  Pomerania.  To  prevent 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  from  making  good  the  title 
to  that  duchy,  which  the  treaty  of  Prague  Imd  given  him, 
Sweden  exerted  her  utmost  energies,  and  supported  its 
generals  to  the  es:tent  of  her  ability,  both  with  troops  and 
money.  In  other  quarters  of  the  kingdom,  the  afifalrs  of 
the  Swedes  began  to  wear  a  more  favourable  aspect,  and 
to  recover  from  the  humiliation  into  which  they  had  been 
thrown  by  the  inaction  of  France,  and  the  desertion  of  their 
allies.  For,  after  their  hasty  retreat  into  Pomerania,  tbey 
had  lost  one  place  after  another  in  Upper  Saxony;  the 
princes  of  Mecklenburg,  closely  pressed  by  the  troops  of  the 
Emperor,  be^pm  to  lean  to  the  side  of  Austria,  and  even 
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George,  Duke  of  Luneuburg,  declared  against  them.  Eliren^ 
breitstein  was  staned  into  a  surrender  by  the  Bavariau 
General  de  Worth,  and  the  Austrians  possessed  themselves 
of  all  the  works  which  had  been  thrown  up  on  the  Rhine* 
France  had  been  the  sufferer  in  the  contest  with  Spain ;  and 
the  event  hod  by  no  means  justified  the  pompous  expectations 
which  had  accompanied  the  opening  of  Uie  campaign.  Every 
place  which  the  Swedes  had  held  in  the  interior  of  Germaay 
was  lost ;  and  only  the  principal  towns  in  Pomerania  still 
remained  in  their  hands.  But  a  single  campaign  raised 
them  from  this  state  of  humiliation ;  and  the  vigorous  diver- 
sion, which  the  victorious  Bernard  had  effected  upon  the 
Bhine,  gave  qpite  a  new  turn  to  affairs. 

The  misunderstandings  between  France  and  Sweden  were 
now  at  last  adjusted,  and  the  old  treaty  between  these  powers 
confirmed  at  Hamburg,  with  fresh  advantages  for  Sweden. 
In  Hesse,  the  politic  Landgravine  Amelia  had,  with  the  ap* 
probation  of  the  States,  assumed  the  government  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  and  resolutely  maintained  her  rights 
against  the  Emperor  and  the  House  of  Darmstadt.  Mean- 
time, the  Swedish-Protestant  party,  zealously  attached  to  their 
religion,  only  awaited  a  favourable  opportunity  openly  to  de 
clare  themselves.  By  artful  delays,  and  by  prolonging  the 
negociations  with  the  Emperor,  they  had  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing him  inactive,  till  they  had  concluded  a  secret  compact  with 
France,  and  the  victories  of  Duke  Bernard  had  given  a  fa- 
vourable turn  to  the  affairs  of  the  Protestants,  liey  now  at 
once  threw  off  the  mask,  and  renewed  their  former  alliance 
with  the  Swedish  crown.  The  Electoral  Prince  of  the  Pala- 
tinate was  also  stimulated;  by  the  success  of  Bernard,  to  try 
his  fortune  against  the  common  enemy.  Eaising  troops  in 
Holland  with  English  money,  he  formed  a  magazine  at  Mep* 
pen,  and  joined  the  Swedes  in  Westphalia.  His  magazine 
was,  however,  quickly  lost;  his  army  defeated  near  Flotha,  by 
Ooimt  Hatzfeld ;  but  his  attempt  served  to  occupy  for  some 
time  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  and  thereby  facilitated  the 
operations  of  the  Swedes  in  other  quarters.  Other  friends 
began  to  appear,  as  fortune  declared  in  their  favour;  and  the 
ckcumstance,  that  the  States  of  Lower  Saxony  embraced  a 
neutrality,  was  of  itself  no  inconsiderable  advantage. 
^    Under  these  advantages,  and  reinforced  by  14,000  fresh 


troaps  from  Sweden  and  Livonia,  Banner  opened,  with  the 
most  favourable  prospects,  the  campaign  of  1638.  The  Impe-. 
rialists  who  were  in  possession  of  Upper  Pomerania  and 
Mecklenburg,  either  abandoned  their  positions,  or  deserted 
in  crowds  to  the  Swedes,  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  famine,  the 
most  formidable  enemy  in  this  exhausted  country.  The  whole 
country  betwixt  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder  was  so  desolated  by 
the  past  marchings  and  quarterings  of  the  troops,  that,  in  order 
to  support  his  army  on  its  march  into  Saxony  and  Bohemia^ 
Banner  was  obliged  to  take  a  circuitous  route  from  Lower 
Pomerania  into  Lower  Saxony,  and  then  into  the  Electorato 
of  Saxony  through  the  territory  of  Halbei-stadt.  The  impa- 
tience of  the  Lower  Saxon  States  to  get  rid  of  such  trouble- 
some guests,  procured  him  so  plentiful  a  supply  of  provisions, 
that  he  was  provided  with  bread  in  Magdeburg  itself,  where 
famine  had  even  overcome  the  natural  antipathy  of  men  to 
human  flesh.  His  approach  spread  consternation  among  the 
Saxons;  but  his  views  were  directed  not  against  this  ex- 
hausted country,  but  against  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the 
Emperor.  The  victories  of  Bernard  encouraged  him,  while 
the  prosperity  of  the  Austrian  provinces  excited  his  hopes  of 
booty.  After  defeating  the  Imperial  General  Salis,  at  Elster- 
berg,  totally  routing  the  Saxon  army  at  Chemnitz,  and  tak- 
ing Pima,  he  penetrated  with  irresistible  impetuosity  into 
Bohemia,  crossed  the  Elbe,  threatened  Prague,  took  Bran- 
deis  and  Leutmeritz,  defeated  General  Hof  kirchen  with  ten 
regiments,  and  spread  terror  and  devastation  through  that 
defenceless  kingdom.  Booty  was  his  sole  object,  and  what- 
ever he  could  not  cany  off  he  destroyed.  In  order  to  remove 
more  of  the  com,  the  ears  were  cut  from  the  stalks,  and  the 
latter  burnt.  Above  a  thousand  castles,  hamlets,  and  villages 
were  laid  in  ashes ;  sometimes  more  than  a  hundred  were 
seen  burning  in  one  night.  From  Bohemia  he  crossed  into 
Silesia,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  carry  his  ravages  even  into 
Moravia  and  Austria.  But  to  prevent  this.  Count  Hatzfeld 
was  summoned  from  Westphalia,  and  Piccolomini  from  tho 
Netherlands,  to  hasten  with  all  speed  to  this  quarter.  The 
Archduke  Leopold,  brother  to  the  Emperor,  assumed  the 
command,  in  order  to  repair  the  errors  of  his  predecessor 
Gallas,  and  to  raise  the  army  from  the  low  ebb  to  which  it 
had  Mien. 
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The  result  justified  the  change,  ancl  the  campaign  of  164CI 
appeared  to  take  a  most  unfortunate  turn  for  the  Swedes. 
They  "were  suocessiyely  driren  out  of  all  their  posts  in  Bohe* 
xnia,  and  anxious  onity  to  secure  their  plunder,  they  preoipi' 
tately  crossed  the  heights  of  Meissen.  But  being  followed 
into  Saxony  by  the  pursuing  enemy,  and  defeated  at  Plauen^ 
tiiey  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Thuringia.  Made  mastecs 
of  the  field  in  a  single  summer,  they  were  as  rapidly  dis- 
possessed ;  but  only  to  acquire  it  a  second  time,  and  to 
hurry  from  one  extreme  to  anotlier.  The  army  of  Banner, 
"Weakened  and  on  the  brink  of  destruction  in  its  camp  at 
Erfurt,  suddenly  recovered  itself.  The  Duke  of  Lunenburg 
abandoned  the  treaty  of  Pn^e,  and  joined  Banner  with 
the  very  troops  which,  the  year  before,  had  fought  against 
him.  Hesse  Oassel  sent  reioforcemenlB,  and  the  D^ake  of 
Longueville  came  to  his  support  with  the  army  of  the 
late  Duke  Bgnard.  Once  more  numerically  superior  to 
the  Imperialists,  Banner  oifered  them  battle  near  Saalf<^d; 
but  their  leader,  Piccolomini,  prudently  declined  an  engage* 
tnent,  and  had  chosen  too  strong  a  position  to  be  forced. 
When  the  Bayarians  at  length  separated  from  the  Imperial- 
ists, and  marched  towards  Franconia,  Banner  attempted  an 
uttack  upon  this  divided  corps,  but  the  attempt  was  frustrated 
by  the  skill  of  the  Bavarian  General  Von  Mercy,  and  the  near 
approach  of  the  main  body  of  the  Impezialists.  Both  armies 
now  moved  into  the  exhausted  territory  of  Hesse,  where  ^ey 
formed  intrenched  camps  near  each  other,  till  at  last  famine 
and  the  severity  of  the  winter  compelled  them  both  to  retire. 
Piccolomini  chose  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Weser  for  hia  win- 
ter quarters ;  but  being  outflanked  by  Banner,  he  was  obli|^ 
to  give  way  to  the  Swedes,  and  to  impose  on  the  Fraaconian 
sees  the  burden  of  maintaining  his  army. 

At  this  period,  a  diet  was  held  in  Eatxsbon,  where  the  com- 
plaints of  the  States  were  to  be  heard,  measures  taken  for  se- 
curing the  repose  of  the  Empire,  and  the  question  of  peace 
or  war  finally  settled.  The  presence  of  the  Emperor,  the 
inajority  of  tJie  Boman  CathoHc  voices  in  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege, the  great  number  of  bishops,  and  the  withdrawal  of  se- 
veral of  the  Protestant  votes,  gave  the  Emperor  a  complete 
command  of  the  deliberations  of  the  assembly,  and  rendered 
this  diet  any  thing  but  a  fair  representative  of  the  opinions  of 
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the  German  Empire.  The  Protestants,  with  reasBon,  oonsi^ 
dered  it  as  a  mere  combination  of  Austria  and  its  creatures 
against  their  party ;  and  it  seemed  to  them  a  laudable  effort 
to  interrupt  its  deliberations,  and  to  dissolve  the  diet  itself. 

Banner  undertook  this  bold  enterprise.  His  military  repu- 
tation had  suffered  by  his  last  retreat  from  Bohemia,  and  it 
Stood  in  need  of  some  great  exploit  to  restore  its  former 
lustre.  Without  communicating  his  designs  to  any  one,  iu 
l!he  depth  of  the  winter  of  1641,  as  soon  as  the  roads  and 
rivers  were  frozen,  he  broke  up  from  his  quarters  in  Lunen- 
burg. Accompanied  by  Marshal  Guebriant,  who  commanded 
the  armies  of  France  and  Weimar,  he  took  th«  route  towards 
the  Danube,  through  Thuringia  and  Vogtland,  and  appeared 
before  Ratisbon,  ere  the  Diet  could  be  apprised  of  his  ap- 
proach. The  consternation  of  the  assembly  was  indescribable; 
and,  in  the  first  alarm,  the  deputies  prepared  for  flight.  The 
Emperor  alone  declared  that  he  would  not  leave  the  town, 
and  encouraged  the  rest  by  his  example.  Unfortunately  for 
the  Swedes,  a  thaw  came  on,  which  broke  up  the  ice  upon 
the  Danube,  so  that  it  was  no  longer  passable  on  foot,  while  no 
boats  could  cross  it,  on  account  of  the  quantities  of  ice  which 
were  swept  down  by  the  current.  In  order  to  perform  some- 
thing, and  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  Emperor,  Banner  dis- 
courteously fired  500  cannon  shots  into  the  town,  which, 
however,  did  little  mischief.  Baffled  in  his  designs,  he  re- 
solved to  penetrate  farther  into  Bohemia,  and  the  defenceless 
province  of  Moravia,  where  a  rich  booty  and  comfortable 
quarters  awaited  his  troops.  Guebriant,  however,  began  to 
fear  that  the  purpose  of  the  Swedes  was  to  draw  the  army  of 
Bernard  away  from  the  Rhine,  and  to  cut  off  its  communica- 
tion with  France,  till  it  should  be  either  entirely  won  over, 
or  incapacitated  from  acting  independently.  He  therefore 
separated  from  Banner  to  return  to  the  Maine ;  and  the 
latter  was  exposed  to  the  whole  force  of  the  Imperialists, 
which  had  been  secretly  drawn  together  between  Ratisbon  and 
Ingoldstadt,  and  was  on  its  march  against  him.  It  was  no'w 
time  to  think  of  a  rapid  retreat,  which,  having  to  be  effected 
in  the  face  of  an  army  superior  in  cavalry,  and  betwixt  woods 
and  rivers,  through  a  country  entirely  hostile,  appeared  almost 
impracticable.  He  hastily  retired  towards  the  Forest,  in- 
tending to  penetrate  through  Bohemia  into  Saxony ;  but  he 
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was  obliged  to  sacrifice  three  regiments  at  Neuburg.  These, 
"vnth  a  truly  Spartan  courage,  defended  themselves  for  four 
days  behind  an  old  wall,  and  gained  time  for  Banner  to 
escape.  He  retreated  by  Egra  to  Annaberg;  Ficcolomini 
took  a  shorter  route  in  pursuit,  by  Schlakenwald ;  and  Banner 
succeeded,  only  by  a  single  half  hour,  in  clearing  the  Pass  of 
Prisnitz,  and  saving  his  whole  army  from  the  Imperialists. 
At  Zwickau  he  was  again  joined  by  Guebriant ;  and  both 
generals  directed,  their  march  towards  Halberstadt,  after  in 
vain  attempting  to  defend  the  Saal,  and  to  prevent  the  paa* 
sage  of  the  Imperialists. 

Banner,  at  length,  terminated  his  career  at  Halberstadt,  in 
May  1641,  a  victim  to  vexation  and  disappointment.  He  sus- 
tained with  great  renown,  though  with  varying  success,  the 
reputation  of  the  Swedish  arms  in  Germany,  and  by  a  train 
of  victories,  showed  himself  worthy  of  his  great  master 
in  the  art  of  war.  He  was  fertile  in  expedients,  which  h© 
planned  with  secrecy,  and  executed  with  boldness ;  cautious 
in  the  midst  of  dangers,  greater  in  adversity  than  in  pro- 
sperity, and  never  more  formidable,  than  when  upon  the  brink 
»of  destruction.  But  the  virtues  of  the  hero  were  united  with 
ail  the  failings  and  vices  which  a  military  life  creates,  or  at 
least  fosters.  As  imperious  in  private  life  as  he  was  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  rude  as  his  profession,  and  proud  as  a  con- 
queror; he  oppressed  the  German  princes  no  less  by  his 
haughtiness,  than  their  country  by  his  contributions.  He 
consoled  himself  for  the  toils  of  war  in  voluptuousness  and 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  in  which  he  indulged  to  excess, 
and  was  thus  brought  to  an  early  grave.  But  though  as  much 
addicted  to  pleasure  as  Alexander  or  Mahomet  the  Second, 
he  hurried  from  the  arms  of  luxuij  into  the  hardest  fatigues, 
and  placed  nimself  in  all  his  vigour  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  at  the  very  moment  his  soldiers  were  murmuring  at  his 
luxurious  excesses.  Nearly  80,000  meu  fell  in  the  numerous 
battles  which  he  fought,  and  about  600  hostile  standards  and 
colours,  which  he  sent  to  Stockholm,  were  the  trophies  of  his 
victories.  The  want  of  this  great  general  was  soon  severely 
ielt  by  the  Swedes,  who  feared,  with  justice,  that  the  loss 
would  not  readily  be  replaced.  The  spirit  of  rebellion  and 
insubordination,  which  had  been  overawed  by  the  imperious 
ilemeanour  of  this  dreaded  commander,  awoke  upon  his  death. 
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^The  officers,  with  an  alarming  unanimity,  demanded  pay- 
ment of  their  arrears ;  and  none  of  the  four  generals  who 
shared  the  command,  possessed  influence  enough  to  satisfy 
these  demands,  or  to  silence  the  malcontents.  All  dis- 
cipline was  at  an  end,  increasing  want,  and  the  imperial 
citations  were  daily  diminishing  the  number  of  the  army ;  the 
troops  of  France  and  Weimar  showed  little  zeal ;  those  of 
Lunenburg  forsook  the  Swedish  colours,  as  the  Princes  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick,  after  the  death  of  Duke  George,  had 
formed  a  separate  treaty  with  the  Emperor ;  and  at  last  even 
those  of  Hesse  quitted  them,  to  seek  better  quarters  in  West- 
phalia. The  enemy  profited  by  these  calamitous  divisions  ^ 
and  although  defeated  with  loss  in  two  pitched  battles,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  considerable  progress  in  Lower  Saxony. 

At  length  appeared  the  new  Swedish  generalissimo,  with 
fresh  troops  and  money.  This  was  Bernard  Torstensohn,  a 
pupil  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  his  most  successful  imitator, 
who  had  been  his  page  during  the  Polish  war.  Though  a 
martyr  to  the  gout,  and  confined  to  a  litter,  he  surpassed  all 
his  opponents  in  activity ;  and  his  enterprises  had  wings,  while 
his  body  was  held  by  the  most  frightful  of  fetters.  Under  him, 
the  scene  of  war  was  changed,  and  new  maxims  adopted, 
which  necessity  dictated,  and  the  issue  justified.  All  the 
Countries  in  which  the  contest  had  hitherto  raged  were  ex- 
hausted ;  while  the  House  of  Austria,  safe  in  its  more  distant 
territories,  felt  not  the  miseries  of  the  war  under  which  the 
rest  of  Germany  groaned.  Torstensohn  first  furnished  them 
with  this  bitter  experience,  glutted  his  Swedes  on  the  fertile 
produce  of  Austria,  and  carried  the  torch  of  war  to  the  very 
footsteps  of  the  imperial  throne. 

In  Silesia,  the  enemy  had  gained  considerable  advantages 
over  the  Swedish  general  Stalhantsch,  and  driven  him  as  fieu- 
as  Neumark.  Torstensohn,  who  had  joined  the  main  body  of 
the  Swedes  in  Lunenburg,  summoned  him  to  unite  with  his 
force,  and  in  the  year  1642  hastily  marched  into  Silesia  through 
Brandenburg,  which,  under  its  great  Elector,  had  begun  to 
maintain  an  armed  neutrality.  Glogau  was  carried,  sword 
in  hand,  without  a  breach,  or  formal  approaches ;  the  Duke 
Francis  Albert  of  Lauenburg  defeated  and  killed  at  Schweid- 
nitz ;  and  Schweidnitz  itself,  with  almost  all  the  towns  on  that 
fiide  of  the  Oder,  taken.   He  now  penetrated  with  irresistible 
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violence  into  the  interior  of  Moratia,  where  no  enemy  0t 
Austria  had  hitherto  appeared,  took  Olmutz,  and  threw  ViensA 
itself  into  consternation. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  Piccolomini  and  the  Archduke  Leo- 
pold had  collected  a  superior  foree,  which  speedily  droye  tite, 
Swedish  conquerors  from  Moravia,  and  after  a  froitless  at- 
tempt upon  Brieg,  from  Silesia.  Heinforced  by  Wrangel,  the 
Swedes  again  attempted  to  make  head  s^ainst  the  enemy,  and 
relieved  Grossglogau ;  but  could  neither  bring  the  Imperialists 
to  an  engagement,  nor  carry  into  effect  their  own  views  upoa 
Bohemia.  Overrunning  Lusatia,  they  took  Zittau,  in  presence 
of  the  enemy,  and  after  a  short  stay  in  that  country,  directed 
their  march  towards  the  Elbe,  which  they  passed  at  Toi^au* 
Torstensohn  now  threatened  Leipsic  with  a  siege,  and  hoped 
to  raise  a  large  supply  of  provisions  and  contributions  from 
that  prosperous  town,  whicli  for  ten  years  had  been  unvisited 
with  the  scourge  of  war. 

The  Imperialists,  under  Leopold  and  Piecolomini,  immedi- 
ately hastened  by  Dresden  to  its  reHef,  and  Torstensohn,  to 
avoid  being  inclosed  between  this  army  and  the  town,  bold^ 
advanced  to  meet  them  in  order  of  battle.  By  a  strange  coin- 
cidence, the  two  armies  met  upon  the  very  spot  which,  eleven 
years  before,  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  rendered  remarkable  by 
a  decisive  victory ;  and  the  heroism  of  their  predecessors,  now 
kindled  in  the  Swedes  a  noble  emulation  on  this  consecrated 
ground.  The  Swedish  generals,  Stahlhaiitsch  and  Wellen^ 
berg,  led  their  divisions  with  such  impetuosity  upon  the  left 
wing  of  the  Imperialists,  before  it  was  completely  formed^ 
that  the  whole  cavalry  that  covered  it  were  dispersed  and 
rendered  unserviceable.  But  the  left  of  the  Swedes  wss.. 
threatened  with  a  similar  fate,  when  the  victorious  right  ad- 
vanced to  its  assistance,  took  the  enemy  in  flsmk  and  rear» 
and  divided  the  Austrian  line.  The  infantry  on  both  sides- 
stood  firm  as  a  wall,  and  when  their  ammunition  was  exhausted* 
maintained  the  combat  with  the  butt-ends  of  their  muskets, 
till  at  last  the  Imperialists,  completely  surrounded,  after  a 
contest  of  three  hours,  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  field. 
The  generals  on  both  sides  had  more  than  once  to  rally  their 
flying  troops ;  and  the  Archduke  Leopold,  with  his  regiment, 
was  die  first  in  the  attack  and  last  in  flight  But  this  bloody 
victory  cost  the  Swedes  more  than  8000  men,  and  two  of  thdr 
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best  genemis,  Schlangen  and  Lilienhoeck.  More  than  5000  of 
the  Imperialists  were  left  upon  the  field,  and  nearly  as  maixj 
taken  prisoners.  Their  whole  artillery,  consisting  of  46 
field-pieees,  the  silver  plate  and  portfolio  of  the  archduke, 
with  the  whole  baggage  of  the  army,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors.  Torstensohn*  too  greaUy  disabled  by  his  victory 
to  pursue  the  enemy,  moved  upon  Leipzig.  The  defeated 
army  retired  into  Bohemia,  where  its  shMtered  regiments  re* 
assembled.  The  Archduke  Leopold  could  not  recover  from 
the  veiottion  caused  by  this  defeat;  and  the  regiment  of 
eavah<y  which,  by  its  premature  flight,  had  occasioned  the 
disaster,  experienced  the  effects  of  his  indignation.  At 
Baconitz  in  Bohemia,  in  presence  of  the  whole  army,  he 
publicly  declared  it  infamous,  deprived  it  of  its  horses, 
arms,  and  ensigns,  ordered  its  standards  to  be  torn,  con* 
demued  to  death  several  of  the  officers,  and  decimated  th9 
privates. 

The  surrender  of  Leipzig,  three  weeks  after  the  battle,  waa 
its  brilliant  result.  The  city  was  obliged  to  clothe  the  Swed- 
ish troops  anew,  and  to  purchase  an  exemption  from  plunder^ 
by  a  contribution  of  300,000  rix-doUars,  to  which  all  the 
foreign  merchants,  who  had  warehouses  in  the  city,  were  to 
fomish  their  quota.  In  the  middle  of  winter,  Torstensohn  ad« 
vanced  against  Freyberg,  and  for  several  weeks  defied  the  in* 
clemency  of  the  season,  hoping  by  his  perseverance  to  weary 
out  the  obstinacy  of  the  besieged.  But  he  found  that  ho 
was  merely  sacnficing  the  lives  of  his  soldiers ;  and  at 
last,  the  approach  of  the  imperial  general,  Piccolomini,  com^ 
pelled  him,  ^th  his  weakened  army,  to  retire.  He  con* 
tsddered  it,  however,  as  equivalent  to  a  victory,  to  have 
disturbed  the  repose  of  the  enemy  in  their  winter  quarters, 
who,  by  the  severity  of  the  weiiher,  sustained  a  loss  of 
dOOO  horses.  He  now  made  a  movement  towards  the  Oder, 
as  if  with  the  view  of  reinforcing  himself  with  the  garrir 
sons  of  Pomerania  and  Silesia;  but,  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning,  he  again  appeared  upon  the  Bohemian  frontier, 
penetrated  through  that  kingdom,  and  relieved  Olmutz  in. 
Horavia,  which  was  hard  pressed  by  the  Imperialists.  His 
camp  at  Doditschau,  two  miles  from  Olmutz,  commanded  the 
whole  of  Moravia,  on  which  he  levied  heavy  contributions, 
and  carried  his  ravages  almost  to  the  gates  of  Vienna.  In 
vain  did  the  Emperor  attempt  to  arm  the  Hungarian  nobility 
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in  defence  of  this  province ;  they  appealed  to  their  privileges, 
and  refused  to  serve  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  coimtij; 
Thus,  the  time  that  should  have  been  spent  in  active  resist* 
ance,  was  lost  in  fruitless  negociation,  and  the  entire  province 
was  abandoned  to  the  ravages  of  the  Swedes. 

While  Torstensohn, .  by  his  maiches  and  his  victories,  as^ 
tonished  friend  and  foe,  ^e  armies  of  the  allies  had  not  beeo 
inactive  in  other  partes  of  the  empire.  The  troops  of  Hesse, 
under  Count  Eberstein,  and  those  of  Weimar,  under  Mares^ 
chal  de  Guebriant,  had  fallen  into  the  Electorate  of  Cologne, 
in  order  to  take  up  their  winter  quarters  there.  To  get  rid 
of  these  troublesome  guests,  the  Elector  called  to  his  assist- 
ance the  imperial  general  Hatsfeldt,  and  assembled  his  own 
troops  under  General  Lamboy.  The  latter  was  attacked  by 
the  allies  in  January,  1642,  and  in  a  decisive  action  near 
Eempen,  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  about  2000  men  killed, 
and  about  twice  as  many  prisoners,  This  important  victory 
opened  to  them  the  whole  Electorate  and  neighbouring  terri- 
tories, so  that  the  allies  were  not  only  enabled  to  maintain 
their  winter  quarters  there,  but  drew  from  the  country  large 
Supplies  of  men  and  horses. 

Guebriant  left  the  Hessians  to  defend  their  conquests  on 
the  Lower  Rhine  against  Hatzfeldt,  and  advanced  towards 
Thuringia,  as  if  to  second  the  operations  of  Torstensohn  in 
Saxony.  But  instead  of  joining  the  Swedes,  he  soon  hurried 
back  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Maine,  from  which  he  seemed  to 
think  he  had  removed  farther  than  was  expedient.  But  being 
anticipated  in  the  Landgraviate  of  Baden,  by  the  Bavarians 
under  Mercy  and  John  de  Worth,  he  was  obliged  to  wander 
about  for  several  weeks,  exposed,  without  shelter,  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  winter,  and  generally  encamping  upon  the 
snow,  till  he  foimd  a  miserable  refuge  in  Breisgau.  He  at 
last  took  the  field ;  and,  in  the  next  summer,  by  keeping  tiie 
Bavarian  army  employed  in  Suabia,  prevented  it  from  reliev- 
ing Thionville,  which  was  besieged  by  Conde.  But  the  supe- 
riority of  the  enemy  soon  drove  him  back  to  Alsace,  where 
he  awaited  a  reinforcement. 

The  death  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  took  place  in  November, 
1642,  and  the  subsequent  change  in  the  throne  and  in  the 
ministry,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Louis  XIII.,  had  for 
some  time  withdrawn  the  attention  of  France  from  the  Ger- 
man war,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  inaction  of  its  ti'oops  in  the 
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field.  But  Mazarine,  the  inheritor,  not  only  of  Richelieu's 
power,  but  also  of  his  principles  And  his  projects,  followed  out 
with  renewed  zeal  the  plans  of  his  predecessor,  though  the 
French  subject  was  destined  to  pay  dearly  enough  for  the  po- 
litical greatness  of  his  country.  The  main  strength  of  its 
armies,  which  Richelieu  had  employed  against  the  Spaniards, 
was  by  Mazarine  directed  against  the  Emperor;  and  the  an- 
xiety with  which  he  carried  on  the  war  in  Germany,  proved 
Ae  sincerity  of  his  opinion,  that  the  German  army  was  the 
right  arm  of  his  king,  and  a  wall  of  safety  around  France. 
Immediately  upon  the  surrender  of  Thionville,  he  sent  a  con- 
siderable reinforcement  to  Field-Marshal  Guebriant  in  Alsace; 
end  to  encourage  the  troops  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  the  Ger- 
man war,  the  celebrated  victor  of  Rocroi,  the  Duke  of  En- 
guien,  afterwards  Prince  of  Conde,  was  placed  at  their  head. 
Guebriant  now  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  appear  again  in 
Germany  with  repute.  He  hastened  across  the  Rhine  with 
the  view  of  procuring  better  winter  quarters  in  Suabia,  and 
actually  made  himself  master  of  Rothweil,  where  a  Bavarian 
mi^azine  fell  into  his  hands.  But  the  place  was  too  dearly 
purch&sed  for  its  worth,  and  was  again  lost  even  more  speedily 
than  it  had  been  taken.  Guebriant  received  a  wound  in  the 
armi  which  the  surgeon's  unskilfulness  rendered  mortal,  and 
the  extent  of  his  loss  was  felt  on  the  very  day  of  his  death. 

The  French  army,  sensibly  weakened  by  an  expedition  un 
dertaken  at  so  severe  a  season  of  the  year,  had,  after  the  tak- 
ing of  Rothweil,  withdrawn*  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Dutt- 
lingen,  where  it  lay  in  complete  security,  without  expectation 
of  a  hostile  attack.  In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy  collected  a 
considerable  force,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  French  from  es- 
tablishing themselves  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  posted  it  so  near 
to  Bavaria  as  to  protect  that  quarter  from  their  ravages.  The 
Imperialists,  under  Hatzfeldt,  had  formed  a  junction  with  the 
Bavarians  under  Mercy;  and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who, 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  was  generally  found  every- 
where except  in  his  own  duchy,  joined  their  united  forces.  It 
was  resolved  to  force  the  quarters  of  the  French  in  Duttlingen, 
and  the  neighbouring  villtiges,  by  surprise ;  a  favourite  mode  of 
proceeding  in  this  war,  and  which,  being  commonly  accompanied 
by  C'Onfusion,  occasioned  more  bloodshed  than  a  regular  battle. 
On  the  present  occasion,  there  was  the  more  to  justify  it, 
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08  ibd  French  soldiers,  unaccustomed  to  flucb  enterprises, 
conceived  themselves  protected  by  the  severity  of  the  winter 
against  any  surprise.  John  de  Worth,  a  master  in  this  spe- 
cies of  warfare,  which  he  had  often  put  in  practice  a^inst 
Gustavus  Horn,  conducted  the  enterprise,  and  succeeded^, 
contrary  to  all  expectation. 

The  attack  was  made  on  a  side  where  it  was  least  looked* 
for,  on  account  of  the  woods  and  narrow  passes,  and  a  heavy 
snow  storm  which  fell  upon  the  same  day,  (the  24th  Novem- 
ber, 1643,)  concealed  the  approach  of  iixe  vanguard  till  it 
halted  before  Duttliugen.  The  whole  of  the  artUlery  without 
the  place,  as  well  as  the  neighbouriug  OasUe  of  Homberg». 
were  taken  without  resistance,  Dutdingen  itself  was  gradually 
surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  all  connexion  with  die  other 
quarters  in  the  adjacent  villages  silently  and  suddenly  cut  off. 
The  French  were  vanquished  without  firing  a  cannon.  The 
cavalry  owed  their  escape  to  the  swiftness  of  their  horses,  and 
the  few  minutes  in  advance,  which  Uiey  had  gained  upon  their 
pursuers.  The  infantry  were  cut  to  pieces,  or  voluntarily 
laid  down  their  arms.  About  2,000  men  were  killed,  and 
7,000,  with  25  staff-officers  and  90  captains,  taken  prisoners. 
This  was,  perhaps,  the  only  battle,  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
war,  which  produced  nearly  the  same  effect  upon  the  party  which 
gained,  and  that  which  lost ; — both  these  parties  were  Geis 
mans ;  the  French  disgraced  themselves.  The  memory  of  this 
unfortunate  day,  which  was  renewed  100  years  aft^  at  Bos^ 
bach,  was  indeed  erased  by  the  subsequent  heroism  of  a 
Turenne  and  Conde ;  but  the  Germans  may  be  pardoned,  if 
they  indemnified  themselves  for  the  miseries  which  the  policy 
of  France  had  heaped  upon  them,  by  th^e  severe  reflections 
upon  her  intrepidity. 

Meantime,  this  defeat  of  the  French  was  calculated  to 
prove  highly  disastrous  to  Sweden,  as  the  whole  power  of 
the  Emperor  might  now  act  against  them,  while  the  num- 
ber of  their  enemies  was  increased  by  a  formidable  accoEk 
sion.  Torstensohn  had,  in  September,  1643,  suddenly  left 
Moravia,  and  moved  into  Silesia.  The  cause  of  this  step  was 
a  secret,  and  the  frequent  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
direction  of  his  march,  contributed  to  increase  this  perplexity. 
From  Silesia,  after  numberless  circuits,  he  advanced  towards 
the  ElbOy  while  the  Imperialists  followed  him  into  Lusatia. 
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Tliro?^^  A  bridge  across  the  Elbe  at  Torgau,  he  gave  oo^ 
tlmt  be  intended  to  penetrate  through  Meissen  into  th^ 
Upper  Palatinate  in  Bavaria ;  at  Barby  he  also  made  a  move- 
meot,  as  if  to  pass  that  river,  but  continued  to  move  down  the 
£lbe  aa  fjEur  as  Havelburg,  where  he  astonished  his  troops  bj 
informing  them  that  he  was  leading  them  against  the  Danes 
in  Holstein. 

The  partiality  which  Christian  lY.  had  displayed  against 
tlie  Sw^es  in  his  office  of  mediator,  the  jealousy  which  led 
him  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  hinder  the  progress  of  their 
arros,  the  restraints  which  he  laid  upon  their  navigation  of  the 
Sound,  and  the  burdens  wliich  he  imposed  upon  their  com- 
merce, had  long  roused  the  indignation  of  Sweden ;  and,  at 
last,  when  these  grivances  increased  daily,  had  determined 
the  Regency  to  measures  of  retaliation.  Dangerous  as  it 
aeemed,  to  involve  the  nation  in  a  new  war,  when,  even  amidst 
its  conqaests,  it  was  almost  exhausted  by  the  old,  the  de^ 
aire  of  revenge,  and  the  deep-rooted  liatred  which  subsisted 
between  Danes  and  Swedes,  prevailed  over  all  other  consider* 
a;t2on3 ;  and  even  the  embarrassment  in  which  hostilities 
with  Germany  had  plunged  it,  only  served  as  an  additional 
motive  to  try  its  fortune  against  Denmark. 

Matters  were,  in  fact,  arrived  at  last  to  that  extremity,  that 
the  war  was  prosecuted  merely  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
feed  and  employment  to  the  troops ;  that  good  winter  quarters 
lormed  the  chief  subject  of  eontention ;  and  that  success,  ix\ 
this  point,  was  more  valued  than  a  decisive  victory.  But  now 
the  provinces  of  Germany  were  almost  all  exhausted  and  laid 
vaste.  They  were  wholly  destitute  of  provisions,  horses,  and 
men,  which  in  Holstein  were  to  be  found  in  profusion.  If  by 
this  movement,  Torstensohn  should  succeed  merely  in  recruit* 
ing  his  army,  providing  subsistence  for  his  horses  and  soldiers, 
imd  reniounting  his  cavalry,  all  the  danger  and  difficulty 
wcmld  be  well  repaid.  Besides,  it  was  highly  important,  on 
the  eve  of  negotiations  for  peace,  to  diminish  the  injurious 
influence  which  Denmark  might  exercise  i^>on  these  delibera- 
tions,  to  deky  the  treaty  itself,  which  threatened  to  be  preju- 
dicial to  the  Swedish  interests,  by  sowing  confusion  among 
the  parties  interested,  and  with  a  view  to  the  amount  of  in- 
demnification, to  increase  the  number  of  her  conquests,  in 
order  to  be  the  more  sure  of  securing  those  which  alone  she 
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was  anxious  to  retain.  Moreover,  the  present  state  of  Den- 
mark justified  even  greater  hopes,  if  only  the  attempt  were 
executed  with  rapidity  and  silence.  The  secret  was  in  fact 
80  well  kept  in  Stockholm,  that  the  Danish  minister  had  not 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  it ;  and  neither  France  nor  HoUand 
were  let  into  the  scheme.  Actual  hostilities  commenced  with 
the  declaration  of  war ;  and  Torstensohn  was  in  Holstein,  be- 
fore  even  an  attack  was  expected.  The  Swedish  troops,  meet- 
ing with  no  resistance,  quickly  overran  this  duchy,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  all  its  strong  places,  except  Rensborg 
and  Gluckstadt.  Another  army  penetrated  into  Schonen, 
wliich  made  as  little  opposition  ;  and  nothing  but  the  severity 
of  the  season  prevented  the  enemy  from  passing  the  Lesser 
Baltic,  and  carrying  the  war  into  Funen  and  Zealand.  The 
Danish  fleet  was  unsuccessful  at  Femem ;  and  Christian  him- 
self, who  was  on  board,  lost  his  right  eye  by  a  splinter.  Cut 
off  from  all  communication  with  the  distant  force  of  the  Em- 
peror, his  ally,  this  king  was  on  tlie  point  of  seeing  his  whcde 
kingdom  overrun  by  the  Swedes ;  and  all  things  threatened 
the  speedy  fulfilment  of  the  old  prophecy  of  the  famous  Tycho 
Brahe,  that  in  the  year  1644,  Christian  IV.  should  wander  in 
the  greatest  misery  from  his  dominions. 

But  the  Emperor  could  not  look  on  with  indifference,  while 
Denmark  was  sacrificed  to  Sweden,  and  the  latter  strength- 
ened by  so  great  an  acquisition.  Notwithstanding  great  diffi- 
culties lay  in  the  way  of  so  long  a  march  through  desolated 
provinces,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  despatch  an  army  into  HoI« 
Btein  under  Count  Gallas,  who,  after  Piccolomini's  retirement, 
had  resumed  the  supreme  command  of  the  troops.  GallaB 
accordingly  appeared  in  the  duchy,  took  Keil,  and  hoped,  by 
forming  a  junction  with  the  Danes,  to  be  able  to  shutnp  the 
Swedish  army  in  Jutland.  Meantime,  the  Hessians,  and  the 
Swedish  General  Koenigsmark,  were  kept  in  check  by  Hatz- 
feldt,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Bremen,  the  son  of  Christian  IV. ; 
and  afterwards  the  Swedes  drawn  into  Saxony  by  an  attack 
upon  Meissen.  But  Torstensohn,  with  his  augmented  army, 
penetrated  through  the  unoccupied  pass  betwixt  Schleswig 
and  Stapelholm,  met  Gallas,  and  drove  him  along  the  whole 
course  of  the  Elbe,  as  far  as  Bemburg,  where  the  Imperialists 
took  up  an  entrenched  position.  Torstensohn  passed  the 
Baal,  and  by  posting  himself  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  cut 
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off  their  communication  mth  Saxony  and  Bohemia.  Scarcity 
«nd  famine  began  now  to  destroy  them  in  great  numbei*s,  and 
forced  them  to  retreat  to  Magdeburg,  where,  however,  they 
"were  not  much  better  off.  The  cavalry,  which  endeavoured  to 
escape  into  Silesia,  was  overtaken  and  routed  by  Torstensohn, 
near  Juterbock ;  the  rest  of  the  army,  after  a  vain  attempt  to 
fight  its  way  through  the  Swedish  lines,  was  almost  wholly 
destroyed  near  Magdeburg.  From  this  expedition,  Gallas 
brought  back  only  a  few  thousand  men  of  all  his  formidable 
force,  and  the  reputation  of  being  a  consummate  master  in 
the  art  of  ruining  an  army.  The  King  of  Denmark,  after  this 
unsuccessful  effort  to  relieve  him,  sued  for  peace,  which  he 
obtained  at  Bremsebor  in  the  year  1645,  under  very  unfavour* 
able  conditions. 

Torstensohn  rapidly  followed  up  his  victory;  and  while 
Axel  Lilienstem,  one  of  the  genends  who  commanded  under 
him,  overawed  Saxony,  and  Eoenigsmark  subdued  the  whole 
of  Bremen,  he  himself  penetrated  into  Bohemia  with  16,000 
men  and  80  pieces  of  artillery,  and  endeavoured  a  second 
time  to  remove  the  seat  of  war  into  the  hereditary  dominions 
of  Austria.  Ferdinand,  upon  this  intelligence,  hastened  in 
person  to  Prague,  in  order  to  animate  the  courage  of  the 
people  by  his  presence ;  and  as  a  skilful  general  was  much 
required,  and  so  little  unanimity  prevailed  among  the  nu- 
merous  leaders,  he  hoped  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  war  to  be  able  to  give  more  energy  and  activity.  In  obe- 
dience to  his  orders,  Hatzfeldt  assembled  the  whole  Austrian 
and  Bavarian  force,  and  contrary  to  his  own  inclination  and 
advice,  formed  the  Emperor  s  last  army,  and  the  last  bulwark 
of  his  states,  in  order  of  battle,  to  meet  the  enemy,  who  were 
approaching,  at  Jankowitz,  on  the  S4th  of  February  1645. 
Ferdinand  depended  upon  his  cavalry,  which  outnumbered 
that  of  the  enemy  by  3,000,  and  upon  the  promise  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  who  had  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  given 
him  the  strongest  assurances  of  a  complete  victory. 

The  superiority  of  the  Imperialists  did  not  intimidate 
Torstensohn,  who  was  not  accustomed  to  number  his  anta* 
gonists.  On  the  very  first  onset,  the  left  ^ing,  which  Goetz, 
the  general  of  the  League,  had  entangled  in  a  disadvan* 
tageous  position  among  marshes  and  thickets,  was  totally 
routed ;  the  general,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  men,  killed, 
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find  almost  the  idiole  amiminitkm  of  the  amy  tafceiL  Hiis 
nnfortmiate  commenoement  decided  the  fute  of  the  dsf .  The 
Swedes,  oonsUmtlj  adrBnciiig,  soocessiyely  carried  all  the 
most  commanding  heights.  After  a  hloody  eiq>agemeiit  of 
ei^t  hoDis,  a  desperate  attack  on  the  pert  of  ti^  Impo- 
riild  coralrj,  and  a  \igoroas  resistance  by  the  infimtyy, 
the  latter  remained  in  possession  of  the  field.  2,000  Aib- 
trians  were  killed  upon  Uie  spot,  and  Hadzfeldt  himself  with 
d,000  men,  taken  prisoners.  Thos,  on  the  same  day,  did  the 
Emperor  lose  his  best  general  and  his  last  army. 

lliis  decisire  victoiy  at  Jancowitz,  at  once  exposed  fdl  tbe 
Anstrian  territory  to  llie  enemy.  Ferdinand  faastity  fled  to 
Vienna,  to  proyide  for  its  defence,  and  to  save  his  finmily  and 
his  treasures.  In  a  yeiy  short  time,  the  Tictorioos  Swedes 
poored,  like  an  innndation,  upon  Morsria  and  Austria.  After 
they  had  subdued  neariy  the  whole  of  Moravia,  invested 
Bronn,  and  taken  almost  all  the  strongholds  open  the  Danube, 
and  carried  the  intrenchments  at  the  Wolf's  Bridge,  near 
Vienna,  they  at  last  appeared  in  sight  of  that  capita],  while 
the  care  which  they  had  taken  to  fortify  their  conquests, 
showed  that  their  visit  was  not  likely  to  be  a  short  one.  After 
a  long  and  destraetive  drcuit  thronj^  every  province  of  Ger- 
many, the  stream  of  war  had  at  lasit  rolled  badcwards  to  its 
source,  and  the  roar  of  the  Swedish  artillery  now  reminded  the 
terrified  inhabitante  of  those  bolls  which,  twenty-seven  years 
before,  the  Bohemian  rebels  had  fired  into  Vienna.  The  same 
theatre  of  war  brought  again  similar  acton  on  the  scene.  Tor- 
stensohn  invited  fiagotsky,  the  successor  of  Bedilem  Gabor, 
to  his  assistance,  as  Uie  Bohemian  rebels  had  solicited  that  of 
his  predecessor;  Upper  Hungary  was  already  inundated  by 
his  troops,  and  his  union  witih  the  Swedes  was  daUy  appre- 
hended. The  Elector  of  Saxony,  driven  to  despair  by  the 
Swedes  taking  up  their  quarters  within  his  territories,  and 
abandoned  by  the  Emperor,  who,  after  the  defeat  at  Jankowitz, 
was  unable  to  defend  himself,  at  length  adopted  the  last  md 
only  eiqpedient  which  remamed,  and  concluded  a  truce  with 
Sweden,  which  was  to  be  renewed  from  year  to  year,  till  a 
general  peace.  The  Emperor  thus  lost  a  friend, 'while  anew 
enemy  was  appearing  at  his  very  gates,  his  armies  dispersed, 
and  his  allies  in  other  quarters  of  Germany  defeated.  The 
French  army  had  efibced  the  disgrace  of  their  defeat  at  Deal- 
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Ijngen  by- a  brilliant  campaign,  and  bad  kept  the  wbole  force 
of  Bavaria  employed  upon  tbe  Rhine  and  in  Suabia.  Bein< 
forced  with  fresh  troops  from  France,  which  the  great  Tu* 
renne,  already  distinguished  by  his  Tictories  in  Italy,  brought 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Duke  of  Enguien,  they  appeared  on 
the  4th  of  August,  1644,  before  Friburg,  ivhich  Merc^  had 
lately  taken,  and  now  covered,  with  his  whole  army  strong^ 
Intrenched .  But  against  the  steady  firmness  of  the  Bavamiu, 
all  the  impetuous  valour  of  the  French  was  exerted  in.  vain, 
and  after  a  fruitless  sacrifice  of  6,000  men,  the  Duke  of 
Bngnien  was  compelled  to  retreat.  Mazarine  shed  tears  oiver 
this  great  loss,  wluch  Conde,  who  had  no  feeling  for  anything 
but  glory,  disregarded.  "  A  single  night  in  Pans,"  said  he» 
**  gives  birth  to  more  men  than  this  action  has  destroyed/' 
The  Bavarians,  however,  were  so  disabled  by  tius  murderous 
battle,  that,  far  from  being  in  a  condition  to  relieve  Austria 
from  the  menaced  dangers,  they  were  too  weak  even  to  defend 
the  banks  of  the  Ehine.  Spires,  Worms,  and  Manheim  ca- 
pitulated; the  strong  fortress  of  Philipsburg  was  forced  to 
surrender  by  famine ;  and,  by  a  timely  submission,  Mentz  has* 
tened  to  disarm  the  conquerors. 

Austria  and  Moravia,  however,  were  now  freed  from 
Torstensohn,  by  a  similar  means  of  delivenmee,  as  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war  had  saved  them  from  the  Bohemians. 
Bagotzky,  at  the  head  of  35,000  men,  had  advanced  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Swedish  quarters  upon  the  Danube.  But 
these  wild  undisciplined*  hordes,  instead  of  seconding  the 
operations  of  Torstensohn  by  any  vigorous  enterprise,  only 
ravaged  the  country,  and  increased  the  distress  which,  even 
before  their  arrival,  had  begun  to  be  felt  in  the  Swedish 
camp.  To  extort  tribute  from  the  Emperor,  and  money  and 
plunder  from  his  subjects,  was  the  sole  object  that  had  allured 
Kagotzky,  or  his  predecessor,  Bethlem  Gabor,  into  the  field ; 
and  both  departed  as  soon  as  they  had  gained  their  end.  To 
get  rid  of  him,  Ferdinand  granted  the  barbarian  whatever  he 
usked,  and,  by  a  small  sacrifice,  freed  his  states  of  this  for- 
midable enemy. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  main  body  of  the  Swedes  had  been 
greatly  weakened  by  a  tedious  encampment  before  Brunn. 
Torstensohn,  who  commanded  in  person,  for  four  entire 
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months  employed  in  vain  all  his  knowledge  of  military  tactics ; 
the  obstinacy  of  the  resistance  vtoa  equal  to  that  of  the  assault ; 
while  despair  roused  the  courage  of  Souches,  the  commandant, 
a  Swedish  deserter,  who  had  no  hope  of  pardon.  The  ravages 
caused  by  pestilence,  arising  from  famine,  want  of  cleanliness* 
and  the  use  of  unripe  fruit,  during  their  tedious  and  unhealthy 
encampment,  with  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  Prince  of  Tran- 
sylvania, at  last  compelled  the  Swedish  leader  to  raise  the 
siege.  As  all  the  passes  upon  the  Danube  were  occupied,  and 
his  army  greatly  weakened  by  famine  and  sickness,  he  at  last 
relinquished  his  intended  plan  of  operations  against  Austria 
antl  Moravia,  and  contented  himself  with  securing  a  key  to 
these  provinces,  by  leaving  behind  him  Swedish  garrisons  in 
the  conquered  fortresses.  He  then  directed  his  march  into 
Bohemia,  whither  he  was  followed  by  the  Imperialists,  under 
the  Archduke  Leopold.  Such  of  the  lost  places  as  had  not 
been  retaken  by  the  latter,  were  recovered,  after  his  departure, 
by  the  Austrian  General  Bucheita ;  so  that,  in  the  course  of 
the  following  year,  the  Austrian  frontier  was  again  cleared 
of  the  enemy,  and  Vienna  escaped  with  mere  alai*m.  In 
Bohemia  and  Silesia  too,  the  Swedes  maintained  themselves 
only  with  a  very  variable  fortune ;  they  traversed  both  coun- 
tries, without  being  able  to  hold  their  ground  in  either.  But 
if  the  designs  of  Torstensohn  were  not  crowned  with  all  the 
success  which  they  were  promised  at  the  commencement, 
they  were,  nevertheless,  productive  of  the  most  important 
consequences  to  the  Swedish  party.*  Denmark  had  been  com 
polled  to  a  peace,  Saxony  to  a  truce.  The  Emperor,  in  the 
deliberations  for  a  peace,  offered  greater  concessions ;  France 
became  more  manageable ;  and  Sweden  itself  bolder  and  more 
confident  in  its  bearing  towards  these  two  crowns.  Having  thus 
nobly  performed  his  duty,  the  author  of  these  advantages  re- 
tired, adorned  with  laurels,  into  the  tranquillity  of  private 
life,  and  endeavoured  to  restore  his  shattered  health. 

By  the  retreat  of  Torstensohn,  the  Emperor  was  relieved 
from  all  fears  of  an  irruption  on  the  side  of  Bohemia.  But 
a  new  danger  soon  threatened  the  Austrian  frontier  from 
Suabia  and  Bavaria.  Turenne,  who  had  separated  from 
Conde,  and  taken  the  direction  of  Suabia,  had,  in  the  year 
1645,  been  totally  defeated  by  Mercy,  near  Mergentheim; 
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BnS  the  victorious  Bavarians,  under  their  brave  leader,  poured 
into  Hesse.  Bat  the  Duke  of  Enguien  hastened  with  con- 
siderable succours  from  Alsace,  Koenigsmark  from  Moravia, 
and  the  Hessians  from  the  Rhine,  to  recruit  the  defeated 
aimy,  and  the  Bavarians  were  in  turn  compelled  to  retire  to 
the  extreme  limits  of  Suabia.  Here  they  posted  themselves 
at  the  village  of  Allershein,  near  Nordlingen,  in  order  to 
cover  the  Bavai-ian  frontier.  But  no  obstacle  could  check 
the  impetuosity  of  the  Duke  of  Enguien.  In  person,  he  led 
On  his  troops  against  the  enemy's  entrenchmente,  and  a  battlfi 
took  place,  which  the  heroic  resistance  of  the  Bavarians 
rendered  most  obstinate  and  bloody ;  till  at  last  \iie  death  of 
the  great  Mercy,  the  skill  of  Turenue,  and  the  iron  firmness 
of  the  Hessians,  decided  the  day  in  favour  of  the  allies. 
But  even  this  second  barbarous  sacrifice  of  life  had  little 
effect  either  on  the  course  of  the  war,  or  on  the  negociations 
for  peace.  The  French  army,  exhausted  by  this  bloody  en- 
g£^emeat,  was  still  farther  weakened  by  the  departure  of  the 
Hessians,  and  the  Bavarians  being  reinforced  by  the  Arch- 
duke Leopold,  Turenne  was  a^iin  obliged  hastily  to  recrosa 
the  Ehine. 

The  retreat  of  the  French,  enabled  the  enemy  to  turn  his 
whole  force  upon  the  Swedes  in  Bohemia,  Gustavua 
Wrangel,  no  unworthy  successor  of  Banner  and  Torstensohn, 
had,  in  1646,  been  appointed  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Swedish  army,  which,  besides  Koenigsmark's  fiying  corps 
and  the  numerous  garrisons  dispersed  throughout  the  empire, 
amounted  to  about  6,000  horse,  and  16,000  foot.  The  Arch- 
duke, after  reinforcing  his  army,  which  already  amounted  to 
S4,000  men,  with  twelve  Bavarian  regiments  of  cavalry,  and 
eighteen  regiments  of  infantry,  moved  against  Wrangel,  in 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  overwhelm  him  by  bis  superior  force 
before  Koenigsmark  could  join  him,  or  the  French  effect  a 
diversion  in  his  fiivour.  Wrangel,  however,  did  not  await 
him,  but  hastened  through  Upper  Saxony  to  the  Weser. 
"where  he  took  Hoester  and  Faderbom.  From  thence  he 
inarched  into  Hesse,  in  order  to  join  Turenne,  and  at  hia 
camp  at  Weimar,  was  joined  by  the  flying  corps  of  Koenigs- 
mark. But  Turenne,  fettered  by  the  instructions  of  Mazarine, 
who  had  seen  with  jealousy  the  warlike  prowess  and  increas- 
ing power  of  the  Swedes,  excused  himself  on  the  plea  of  a 
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pressii^  necessity  to  defend  the  frontier  oi  France  on  &e 
side  of  the  Netherlands,  in  consequence  of  the  FlemiogB 
having  failed  to  make  the  promised  diversion.  Bui  as 
Wnmgel  continued  to  press  his  just  demfmd,  and  a  longear 
opposition  mi^ht  have  excited  distrust  on  the  part  of  the 
Swedes,  or  induce  them  to  conclude  a  private  treaty  mth 
Austria,  Turenne  at  last  obtained  the  wished  for  peonnissioa 
to  join  the  Swedish  army. 

The  junction  took  place  at  Giessen,   and  they  now  felt 
themselves  strong  enough  to  meet  the  enemy.     The  latter 
had  followed  the  Swedes  into  Hesse,  in  order  to  intercepft  their 
commissariat,  and  to  prevent    their   union  with  Turenne. 
In  both  designs  they  had  been  unsuccessful ;  and  the  Im- 
perialists now  saw  themselves  cut  off  from  the  Maine,  and 
exposed  to  great  scarcity  and  want  from  the  loss  of  their 
magazines.     Wrangel  took  advantage  of  their  weakness,  to 
execute  a  plan  by  which  he  hoped  to  give  a  new  turn  to  the 
war.     He,  too,  had  adopted  the  maxim  of  his  predecessor, 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  Austrian  States.     But  discoura^^ 
by  the  ill  success  of  Torstensohn's  enterprise,  he  hoped  to 
gain   his   end  with  more  certainty  by  another  way.     Ho 
determined  to  follow  the  course  of  the   Danube,  and   to 
break  into  the  Austrian  territories  through  the  midst  of  Ba- 
varia.     A  similar  design   had   been  formerly  conceived  by 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  which  he  had  been  prevented  canying 
into  effect  by  the  approach  of  Wallenstein's  army,  and  the 
danger  of  Sfixony.      Duke  Bernard  moving  in  his  footsteps; 
and  more  fortunate  than  Gustavus,  had  spread  his  victo- 
rious banners  between  the  Iser  and  the  Inn ;  but  the  naac 
approach  of  the   enemy,  vastly  superior  in  force,  obliged 
him  to  halt  in  ftis  victorious  career,  and  lead  back  his  troc^. 
Wrangel  now  hoped  to  sfcccomplish  the  object  in  which  his 
predecessors  had  failed,  the  more  so,  as  the  Imperial  and 
Bavarian  army  was  far  in  his  rear  upon  Lahn,  and  could  only 
reach  Bavaria  by  a  long  march  through  Franconia  and  the 
Upper  Palatinate.     He  moved  hastily  upon  the  Danube,  de- 
feated a  Bavarian  corps  near  Donauwerth,  and  passed  that 
river,  as  well  as  the  Lech,  unopposed.     But  by  wasting  his 
time  in  the  unsuccessful  siege  of  Augsburg,  he  gave  oppor- 
tunity to  the  Imperialists,  not  only  to  relieve  thi;  city,  but 
also  to  repulse  him  as  far  as  Lauingen.     No  sooner,  however^ 
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lamd  they  tnmed  towards  Suabia,  with  a  view  to  remove  the  war 
^m  Bavaria,  than,  seizing  the  opportunity,  he  repassed  the 
Xiech,  and  guarded  the  passage  of  it  against  the  Imperialists 
themselves.  Bavaria  now  lay  open  and  defenceless  before  him ; 
the  French  and  Swedes  quickly  overran  it ;  and  the  soldiery 
indemnified  themselves  for  all  dangers  by  frightful  outrages, 
jobberies,  and  extortions.  The  arrival  of  the  Imperial  troops, 
who  at  last  succeeded  in  passing  the  Lech  at  Thierhaupten, 
only  increased  the  misery  of  this  country,  which  friend  and 
ioe  indiscriminately  plundered. 

And  now,  for  the  first  time  during  the  whole  course  of  this 
irar,  the  courage  of  Maximilian,  which  for  eight>and-twenty 
jaars  had  stood  unshaken  amidst  fearful  dangers,  began  to  waver. 
Ferdinand  II.,  his  school-companion  at  Ingoldstadt,  and  the 
friend  of  his  youth,  was  no  more ;  and  with  the  death  of  his 
friend  and  benefactor,  the  strong  tie  was  dissolved  which  had 
linked  the  Elector  to  the  House  of  Austria.  To  the  father, 
habit,  inclination,  and  gratitude  had  attached  him ;  the  son 
was  A  stranger  to  his  heart,  and  political  interests  alone  could 
preserve  his  fidelity  to  the  latter  prince. 

Accordingly,  the  motives  which  the  artifices  of  France  now 
pot  kx  operation,  in  order  to  detach  him  from  the  Austrian 
alliance,  and  to  induce  him  to  lay  down  his  arms,  were 
drawn  entirely  from  political  considerations.  It  was  not 
without  a  selfish  object  that  Mazarine  had  so  faf  overcome  his 
Jealousy  of  the  growing  power  of  the  Swedes,  as  to  allow  the 
Fr^eh  to  accompany  them  into  Bavaria.  His  intention  was  to 
expose  Bavaria  to  all  the  horrors  of  war,  in  the  hope  that 
the  persevering  fortitude  of  Maximilian  might  be  subdued  by 
necessity  and  despair,  and  the  Emperor  deprived  of  his  first 
and  last  ally.  Brandenburg  had,  under  its  great  sovereign, 
embraced  the  neutrality ;  Saxony  liad  been  fi)rced  to  accede 
to  it ;  the  war  with  France  prevented  the  Spaniards  from 
taking  any  part  in  that  of  Germany ;  the  peace  with  Sweden 
had  renaoved  Denmark  from  the  theatre  of  war ;  and  Poland 
had  been  disarmed  by  a  long  tnice.  If  they  could  succeed  in 
detaching  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  also  from  the  Austrian  al- 
liance, the  Emperor  would  be  without  a  friend  in  Germany, 
and  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  allied  powers. 

Ferdinand  III.  saw  his  danger,  and  left  no  means  untried  to 
avert  it.    But  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  was  unfortunately  led  to 
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believe  that  the  Spaniards  alone  were  disinclined  to  peace,  and 
that  nothing,  but  Spanish  influence,  had  induced  the  Emper^ 
80  long  to  resist  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  Maximilian  detested 
the  Spaniards,  and  could  never  forgive  their  having  opposed 
his  application  for  the  Palatine  Electorate.  Gould  it  then  be 
supposed  that,  in  order  to  gratify  this  hated  power,  he  would 
see  his  people  sacrificed,  his  country  laid  waste,  and  himself 
ruined,  when,  bj  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  he  could  at  once 
emancipate  himself  from  all  these  distresses,  procure  for  his 
people  the  repose  of  which  they  stood  so  much  in  need,  and 
perhaps  accelerate  the  arrival  of  a  general  peace  ?  All  doubts 
disappeared;  and,  conyinced  of  the  necessity  of  this  step,  he 
thought  he  should  sufficiently  discharge  his  obligations  to  the 
Emperor,  if  he  invited  him  sJso  to  share  in  the  benefit  of  the 
truce. 

The  deputies  of  the  three  crowns,  and  of  Bavaria,  met  at 
Ulm,  to  adjust  the  conditions.  But  it  was  soon  evident, 
from  the  instructions  of  the  Austrian  ambassador,  that 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Emperor  to  second  the 
conclusion  of  a  truce,  but  if  possible  to  prevent  it.  It  was 
obviously  necessary  to  make  the  terms  acceptable  to  the 
Swedes,  who  had  the  advantage,  and  had  more  to  hope  than 
to  fear  from  the  continuance  of  the  war.  They  were  the  con- 
querors ;  and  yet  the  Emperor  presumed  to  dictate  to  them. 
In  the  first  transports  of  their  indignation,  the  Swedish  am- 
bassadors were  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  congress,  and  the 
French  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  threats  in  order  to 
detain  them. 

The  good  intentions  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  to  include 
the  Emperor  in  the  benefit  of  the  truce,  having  been  thus 
rendered  unavailing,  he  felt  himself  justified  in  providing  for 
his  own  safety.  However  hard  were  the  conditions  on  which 
the  truce  was  to  be  purchased,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  accept 
it  on  any  terms.  He  agreed  to  the  Swedes  extending  their 
quarters  in  Suabia  and  Franconia,  and  to  his  own  being 
restricted  to  Bavaria  and  the  Palatinate.  The  conquests 
which  he  had  made  in  Suabia  were  ceded  to  the  allies,  who, 
on  their  part,  restored  to  him  what  they  had  taken  from 
Bavaria.  Cologne  and  Hesse  Gassel  were  also  included  in 
the  truce.  After  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  upon  the  14th 
March,  1647,  the  French  and  Swedes  left  Bavaria,  and  in 
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order  not  to  interfere  with  each  other,  took  up  different 
quarters;  the  former  in  Wurtemberg,  the  latter  in  Upper 
Suabia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  of  Bode.  On  the 
extreme  north  of  this  lake,  and  on  the  most  southern  frontier 
of  Suabia,  the  Austrian  town  of  Bregentz,  by  its  steep  and 
narrow  passes,  seemed  to  defj  attack ;  and  in  this  persua- 
sion, the  whole  peasantry  of  the  surrounding  villages  had  with 
their  property  taken  refuge  in  this  natural  fortress.  The 
rich  booty,  which  the  store  of  provisions  it  contained,  gave 
reason  to  expect,  and  the  advantage  of  possessing  a  pass  into 
the  Tyrol,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  induced  the  Swedish  gene- 
ral to  venture  an  attack  upon  this  supposed  impregnable 

.  ]^ost  and  town.  Meantime,  Turenne,  according  to  agreement, 
marched  into  Wurtemberg,  where  he  forced  the  Landgrave  of 
Darmstadt  and  the  Elector  of  Mentz  to  imitate  the  example 
of  Bavaria,  and  to  embrace  the  neutrality. 

And  now,  at  last,  France  seemed  to  have  attained  the 
great  object  of  its  policy,  that  of  depriving  the  Emperor  of 
the  support  of  the  League,  and  of  his  Protestant  allies,  and  of 
dictating  to  him,  sword  in  hand,  the  conditions  of  peace.  Of 
all  his  once  formidable  power,  an  army,  not  exceeding  1 2,000, 
was  all  that  remained  to  him ;  and  this  force  he  was  driven 
to  the  necessity  of  entrusting  to  the  command  of  a  Calvinist, 
the  Hessian  deserter  Melander,  as  the  casualties  of  war  had 
stripped  him  of  his  best  generals.  But  as  this  war  had  been 
remarkable  for  the  sudden  changes  of  fortune  it  displayed ; 

,  and  as  every  calculation  of  state  policy  had  been  frequently 
baffled  by  some  unforeseen  event,  in  this  case  also  the  issue 
disappointed  expectation ;  and  after  a  brief  crisis,  the  fallen 
power  of  Austria  rose  again  to  a  formidable  strength.  The 
jealousy  which  France  entertained  of  Sweden,  prevented  it 
from  permitting  the  total  ruin  of  the  Emperor,  or  allowing 
the  Swedes  to  obtain  such  a  preponderance  in  Germany, 
which  might  have  been  destructive  to  France  herself.  Accord- 
ingly, the  French  minister  declined  to  take  advantage  of  the 
distresses  of  Austria ;  and  the  army  of  Turenne,  separating 
from  that  of  Wrangel,  retired  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Wrangel,  indeed,  after  moving  from  Suabia  into 
Franconia,  talung  Schweinfurt,  and  incorporating  the  im- 
perial garrison  of  that  place  with  his  own  army,  attempted 
to  make  his  way  into  Bohemia,  and  laid  siege  to  Egra,  the 
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key  of  that  kingdom..  To  relieve  this  fortreaa,  Uie  Ikuf 
peror  put  his  last  army  in  motion,  and  placed  himself  at 
its  head.  But  obliged  to  take  a  long  circuit,  in  order  to 
spare  the  lands  of  Von  Schlick,  the  president  of  the  council 
6f  war,  he  protracted  his  march ;  and  on  his  arrival,  £gra  was 
already  taken.  Both  armies  were  now  in  sight  of  each  other ; 
and  a  decisive  battle  was  momentarily  expected,  as  both  were 
suffering  from  want,  and  the  two  camps  were  only  separat>ed 
from  eadbi  other  by  the  space  of  the  entrenchments.  But  the 
Imperialists,  although  superior  in  numbers,  contented  them* 
selves  with  keeping  close  to  the  enemy,  and  harassing  them  by 
skirmishes,  by  fatiguing  marches  and  famine,  until  the  nego- 
ciations  which  had  been  opened  with  Bavaria  were  brought  to 
h  bearing. 

The  neutrality  of  Bavaria,  was  a  wound  under  which  the  Im*> 
perial  court  writhed  impatiently ;  and  after  in  vain  attempt- 
^g  U>  prevent  it,  AustriVnow  determined,  if  possible,  to  t^ 
it  to  advantage.  Several  officers  of  the  Bav£uian  army  had 
be^n  offended  by  this  step  of  their  master,  whioh  at  on<^  re* 
dueed  them  to  inaction,  and  imposed  a  burdensome  restraint 
pn  their  restless  disposition.  Evea-Hhe  brave  John  de  Werdu 
was  at  the  head  of  the  malcontents,  and  encouraged  by  the 
Emperor,  he  formed  a  plot  to  seduce  the  whole  army  from 
their  allegiance  to  the  Elector,  and  leading  it  over  to  the  Em* 
peror.  Ferdinand  did  not  blush  to  patronize  this  act  of 
treachery  against  his  father's  most  trusty  ally.  He  formally  is- 
sued a  proclamation  to  the  Bavarian  troops,  in  which  he  recalled 
them  to  himself,  reminded  them  that  they  were  the  troops  of 
the  empire,  which  the  Elector  had  merely  commanded  in  namo 
of  the  Emperor.  Fortunately  for  Maximilian,  he  detected  the 
conspiracy  time  enough  to  anticipate  and  prevent  it  by  the 
most  rapid  and  effective  measures. 

This  disgraceful  conduct  of  the  Emperor  might  have  jusd- 
jfeed  a  reprisal,  but  Maximilian  was  too  old  a  statesman  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  passion,  where  policy  alone  oiu;ht 
to  be  heard.  He  had  not  derived  from  the  trace  the  advan- 
tages he  expected.  Far  from  tending  to  accelerate  a  genend 
peace,  it  had  a  pernicious  influence  upon  the  negoda* 
tions  at  Munster  and  Osnaburg,  and  had  made  ^e  aUaes 
bolder  in  their  demands.  The  French  and  Swedes  had  in- 
deed removed  from  Bavaria ;  but,  by  the  loss  of  his  qoartera 
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in  the  Suabian  circle,  he  found  himself  compelled  either  to 
Exhaust  Ms  own  territories  by  the  subsistence  of  his  troops, 
or  at  once  to  disband  them,  and  to  throw  aside  the  shield 
and  spear,  at  the  \erj  moment  when  the  sword  alone  seemed 
to  be  the  arbiter  of  right.  Before  embracing  either  of 
iiiese  certain  evils,  he  determined  to  try  a  third  step,  the  mi* 
iSTOorable  issue  of  which  was  at  least  not  so  certain,  Tiz.,  to 
r^iomice  the  truce  and  resume  the  war. 

Hiis  resolution,  and  the  assistance  i  which  he  immediately 
despatched  to  the  Emperor  in  Bohemia,  threatened  mate* 
xially  to  injure  the  Swedes,  and  Wrangel  was  compelled  in 
haate  to  evacuate  that  kingdom.  He  retired  through  Thu* 
jringia  into  Westphalia  and  Lunenburg,  in  the  hope  of  form«> 
ing  a  junction  with  the  French  army  under  Turenne,  while 
tlie  Imperial  and  Bavarian  army  followed  him  to  the  Weser, 
iindesr  Melander  and  Gronsfeld.  His  ruin  w^  inevitaMe,  if 
the  enemy  should  overtake  him  before  his  junction  with 
'Turenne ;  but  the  same  consideration  which  had  just  saved 
ihe  Emperor,  now  proved  thp  salvation  of  the  Swedes.  Even 
lunidst  all  the  fury  of  the  conquest,  cold  calculations  of  pru* 
denoe  gfuided  the  course  <if  the  war«  and  the  vigilance  of  the 
different  courts  increased,  as  the  prospect  of  peace  approached. 
The  Elector  of  Bavaria  could  not  allow  the  Emperor  to  obtain 
so  decisive  a  preponderance  as,  by  the  sudden  alteration  of 
efSemt  might  delay  the  chances  of  a  general  peace.  Eveiy 
ehange  of  fortune  was  important  now,  when  a  pacificatioii 
was  so  ardently  desired  by  all,  and  when  the  disturbance 
of  the  balance  of  ^wer  among  the  contracting  parties  might 
^  once  annihilate  the  work  of  years,  destroy  the  fruit  of  long 
and  tedious  negociations,  and  indefinitely  protract  the  repose 
of  Europe.  If  France  sought  to  restrain  the  Swedish  crown 
within  due  bounds,  and  measured  out  her  assistance  according 
i»  her  successes  and  defeats,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  silently 
undertook  the  same  task  with  the  Emperor  his  ally,  and  de- 
termined, by  prudently  dealing  out  his  aid,  to  hold  the  fate  of 
Austria  in  his  own  hands.  And  now  that  the  power  of  the 
Emperor  threatened  once  more  to  attain  a  dangerous  supe* 
idority,  Maximilian  at  once  ceased  to  pursue  the  Swedes.  He 
was  also  afraid  of  reprisals  from  France,  who  had  threatened 
to  direct  Turenne 's  whole  force  against  him,  if  he  allowed  his 
txoops  to  cross  the  Weser. 
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Melander,  preTented  by  the  BaTarians  from  furtlier  ptif* 
suing  Wrangel,  crossed  by  Jena  and  Erfurt  into  Hesse,  and 
now  appeared  as  a  dangerous  enemy  in  the  country  which  hd 
had  formerly  defended.  If  it  was  the  desire  of  revenge  upon 
his  former  sovereign,  which  led  him  to  choose  Hesse  for  th» 
scene  of  his  ravage,  he  certainly  had  his  full  gratification* 
Under  this  scourge,  the  miseries  of  that  unfortunate  state 
reached  their  height.  But  he  had  soon  reason  to  regret  that, 
in  the  choice  of  his  quarters,  he  had  listened  to  the  dictates 
of  revenge  leather  than  of  prudence.  In  this  exhausted 
country,  his  army  was  oppressed  by  want,  while  Wrangel  was 
recruiting  his  strength,  and  remounting  his  cavalry  in  Lunen* 
burg.  Too  weak  to  maintain  his  wretched  quarters  against 
the  Swedish  general,  when  he  opened  the  campaign  in  the 
winter  of  1648,  and  marched  against  Hesse,  he  was  obliged 
to  retire  with  jiisgrace,  and  take  refuge  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube. 

France  had  once  more  disappointed  the  expectations  of 
Sweden;  and  the  army  of  Tujrenne,  disregarding  the  re* 
monstrances  of  Wrangel,  had  remained  upon  the  Rhine. 
The  Swedish  leader  revenged  himself,  by  drawing  into  his 
service  the  cavalry  of  Weimar,  which  had  abandoned  the 
standard  of  France,  though,  by  this  step,  he  farther  in- 
creased the  jealousy  of  that  power.  Turenne  received  per- 
mission to  join  the  Swedes;  and  the  last  campaign  of  thid 
eventful  war  was  now  opened  by  the  united  armies.  Driving 
Melander  before  them  along  the  Danube,  they  threw  supplied 
into  Egra,  which  was  besieged  by  the  Imperialists,  and  de- 
feated the  Imperial  and  Bavarian  armies  on  the  Danube* 
which  ventured  to  oppose  them  at  Susmarshausen,  where 
Melander  was  mortally  wounded.  After  this  overthrow,  the 
Bavarian  general,  Gronsfeld,  placed  himself  on  the  farthet 
side  of  the  Lech,  in  order  to  guard  Bavaria  from  the  enemy 

But  Gronsfeld  was  not  more  fortunate  than  Tilly,  who, 
in  this  same  position,  had  sacrificed  his  life  for  Bavaria. 
Wrangel  and  Turenne  chose  the  same  spot  for  passing  the 
river,  which  was  so  gloriously  marked  by  the  victory  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  accomplished  it  by  the  same  means, 
too,  which  had  favoured  their  predecessor.  Bavaria  was  nov^ 
a  second  time  overrun,  and  the  breach  of  the  truce  punished 
by  the  severest  treatment  of  its  inhabitants.     Maximiliaa 
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sought  shelter  in  Sulzhurgh,  ivhile  the  Swedes  crossed  the 
Iser,  and  forced  their  way  as  far  as  the  Inn.  A  violent  and 
continued  rain,  which  in  a  few  days  swelled  this  inconsiderable 
stream  into  a  broad  river,  saved  Austria  once  more  from  the 
threatened  danger.  The  enemy  ten  times  attempted  to  form 
a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Inn,  and  as  often  it  w&s  destroyed 
by  the  current  Never,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war^ 
bad  the  Imperialists  been  in  so  great  consternation  as  at 
present,  when  the  enemy  were  in  the  centre  of  Bavaria,  and 
when  they  had  no  longer  a  general  left  who  could  be  matched 
against  a  Turenne,  a  Wrangel,  and  a  Koenigsmark.  At  last 
the  brave  Ficcolomini  arrived  from  the  Netherlands,  to  assume 
the  command  of  the  feeble  vnreck  of  the  Imperialists.  By 
their  own  ravages  in  Bohemia,  the  allies  had  rendered  their 
subsistence  in  that  country  impracticable,  and  were  at  last 
driven  by  scarcity  to  retreat  into  the  Upper  Palatinate,  where 
the  news  of  the  peace  put  a  period  to  their  activity. 

Koenigsmark,  with  his  flying  corps,  advanced  towards 
Bohemia,  where  Ernest  Odowalsky,  a  disbanded  captain,  who, 
after  being  disabled  in  the  imperial  service,  had  been  dis< 
missed  without  a  pension,  laid  before  him  a  plan  for  sur- 
prising the  lesser  side  of  the  city  of  Prague.  Koenigsmark 
successfully  accomplished  the  bold  enterprise,  and  acquired 
the  reputation  of  closing  the  thirty  years'  war  by  the  last 
brilliant  achievement.  This  decisive  stroke,  which  van- 
quished  the  Emperor's  irresolution,  cost  the  Swedes  only  the 
loss  of  a  single  man.  But  the  old  town,  the  larger  half 
of  Prague,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Moldau,  by 
its  vigorous  resistance  wearied  out  the  efforts  of  the  Palatine, 
Charles  Gustavus,  the  successor  of  Christina  on  the  throne, 
who  had  arrived  from  Sweden  wdth  fresh  troops,  and  had 
assembled  the  whole  Swedish  force  in  Bohemia  and  Silesia 
before  its  walls.  The  approach  of  winter  at  last  drove  the 
besiegers  into  their  quarters,  and  in  the  mean  time,  the 
intelligence  arrived  that  a  peace  had  been  signed  at  Munster, 
on  the  24th  October. 

The  colossal  labour  of  concluding  this  solemn,  and  ever 
memorable  and  sacred  treaty,  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  peace  of  Westphalia;  the  endless  obstacles  which  were 
to  be  surmounted ;  the  contending  interests  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  reconcile ;  the  concatenation  of  circumstances  which 
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must  have  co-operated  to  bring  to  a  fayourable  tenuinatbfll 
this  tedious,  but  precious  and  permanent  work  of  policy ;  tli« 
difficulties  which  beset  the  very  opening  of  the  negociatimis^ 
and  maintaining  them,  when  opened,  during  the  eyer-fluetoat- 
ing  Ticissitudes  of  the  war;  finally,  arranging  Ihe  conditions  of 
peace,  and,  still  more,  the  carrying  them  into  effect ; — ^whal 
were  the  conditions  of  this  peace ;  what  each  contending 
power  gained  or  lost,  by  the  toils'  and  SHfiTerings  of  a  thittf 
years'  war;  what  modification  it  wrought  upon  the  generei 
system  of  European  policy ; — ^these  are  matters  which  rnmst 
he  relinquished  to  another  pen.  The  history  of  the  peace 
of  Westphalia  constitutes  a  whole,  as  important  as  the  history 
of  the  war  itself.  A  mere  abridgment  of  it,  would  reduce  to  a 
mere  skeleton  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  characteristic 
monuments  of  human  policy  and  passions,  and  deprive  it 
of  every  feature  calculated  to  ^x  the  attention  of  the  public, 
for  which  I  write,  and  of  which  I  now  respectfully  take  my 
leave. 
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UNITED    NETHERLANDS, 


THE  AUTHOR^S  PREFACE. 

801CE  years  ago,  when  I  read  the  History  of  the  Belgian 
Eerolution  in  Watson's  eateellent  description,  I  was  in^resaed 
with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  which  political  events  but  rarely 
excite.  On  further  reflection,  I  felt  that  this  enthusiasm 
had  arisen  less  from  the  book  itself,  than  frc»n  the  ardent 
workings  of  my  own  imagination,  which  had  imparted  to  the 
imbibed  matenals  the  particular  form  that  so  &scinated  me. 
The«e  powers  of  imagination,  therefore,  I  felt  desirous  to 
render  permanent,  to  mult^ly,  and  to  strengthen ;  these  ex- 
alted sentiments  I  was  anxious  to  extend,  and  to  cammuni* 
cate  to  others.  This  was  my  first  inducement  to  connnence 
the  present  history,  my  only  voiMition  to  write  it.  The 
execution  of  this  design  earned  me  Jforther  than  I  at  fizst  in- 
tended. A  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  my  materials,  made 
me  perceiye  defects,  previously  unnoticed,  long  waste  tracts 
to  be  filled  up,  apparent  contradictions  to  be  removed,  and 
isolated  fietcts  to  be  brought  into  connexion  with  the  rest  of 
the  subject.  Not  so  much  with  the  view  of  enriching  my 
history  with  new  facts,  as  to  seek  a  key  to  old  ones,  I  b€K 
took  myself  to  the  original  sources,  and  thus  what  was  at  first 
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intended  to  be^only  a  general  outline,  expanded  into  an  elabo- 
rate history.  The  first  part,  which  concludes  with  the  departure 
of  the  Duchess  of  Parma  from  the  Netherlands,  must  be 
looked  upon  only  as  the  introduction  to  the  Eevolution  itself, 
which  did  not  come  to  an  open  outbreak  till  the  goyemment 
of  her  successor.  I  devoted  the  more  care  and  attention 
to  this  introductory  period,  because  the  generality  of  writers, 
who  previously  had  treated  of  it,  seemed  deficient  in  these 
qualities ;  and  because  I  was  convinced  that  on  this  all  the 
subsequent  events  depended.  If,  then,  this  first  volume 
should  appear  but  too  meagre  in  important  events,  too  prolix  on 
trifles,  or,  rather,  what  at  first  sight  seem  profuse  in  reflections, 
and,  in  general,  too  tediously  minute^  it  must  be  remembered 
that  precisely  out  of  all  small  beginnings,  the  Eevolution  was 
gradually  developed ;  and  that  all  the  subsequent  great  results 
sprung  out  of  a  countless  number  of  small  events. 

Such  a  nation,  as  the  one  before  us,  ever  takes  its  first 
steps  with  hesitation  and  uncertainty ;  to  move  afterwards  so 
much  the  more  rapidly.  I  have  proposed  to  myself  to  fol- 
low the  same  method  in  describing  this  rebellion.  The  longer 
the  reader  delays  on  the  introduction,  the  more  he  familiar- 
ises himself  with  the  actors,  and  tbe  scene  in  which  they 
took  a  part;  and  the  more  rapidly  and  surely  shall  I  be  able  to 
conduct  him  through  the  subsequent  periods,  where  the  accu* 
mulation  of  materials  fcrblds  a  slow  pace,  and  minute  attention. 

As  for  authorities  for  our  histoiy,  there  is  not  so  much  rea- 
son  to  complain  of  their  paucity,  as  of  their  extreme  abundance; 
since  it  is  indispensable  to  read  them  all,  to  obtain  that  clear 
view  of  the  subject,  which  is  frequently  disturbed  by  the  pe- 
rusal of  a  part,  however  large.  From  such  unequal,  partial, 
and  often  contradictory  narratives  of  the  same  occurrences,  it 
is  often  extremely  difficult  to  seize  the  truth,  which,  in  all,  ie 
alike  partly  concealed,  and  to  be  found  complete  in  none. 
In  this  first  volume,  besides  de  Thou,  Strada,  Eeyd,  Grotius, 
Meteren,  Burgundius,  Meursius,  Bentivoglio,  and  some  mo* 
dems ;  the  Memoirs  of  Counsellor  Hopperus,  the  life  and  cor- 
respondence of  his  friend  Viglius,  the  records  of  the  trials  of 
the  Coi.nts  of  Hoonie  and  Egmont,  the  defence  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  some  few  oQiers,  have  been  jny  guides.  I 
must  here  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  a  work,  compiled 
with  much  industry  and  critical  acumen,  and  written  with 
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singular  tratbfulness  and  impartiality.  Besides  many  ori- 
ginal documents  which  I  could  not  otherwise  have  had  access 
to,  it  has  abstracted  all  that  is  valuable  in  ihe  excellent  works 
of  Bos,  Hooft,  Bandt,  Le  Clerc,  which  either  were  impossible 
for  me  to  procure,  or  were  not  available  to  my  use,  as  being 
written  in  Dutch,  which  I  do  not  understand.  I  allude  to  the 
general  history  of  the  United  Netherlands,  which  was  published 
in  Holland  during  the  present  century.  An  otherwise  ordinary 
writer,  Richard  Dinoth,  has  also  been  of  service  to  me,  by  the 
many  extracts  he  gives  from  the  pamphlets  of  the  day,  which 
have  been  long  lost.  I  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  procure 
the  Correspondence  of  Cardinal  Granvella,  which  also  would, 
no  doubt,  have  thrown  much  light  upon  the  history  of  these 
times.  The  lately  published  work  on  tlie  Spanish  Inquisition, 
by  my  excellent  countryman,  Professor  Spittler  of  Gottingen, 
reached  me  too  late  for  its  sagacious  and  important  contents 
to  be  available  for  my  purpose. 

The  more  I  am  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  French 
history,  the  more  I  lament,  that  it  was  not  in  my  power  to 
study,  as  I  could  have  wished,  its  copious  annals,  in  the 
original  sources  and  contemporaneous  documents,  and  to  re- 
produce it,  abstracted  of  the  form  in  which  it  was  transmitted 
to  me  by  the  more  intelligent  of  my  predecessors,  and  thereby 
emancipate  myself  from  the  influence,  which  every  talented 
author  exercises  more  or  less  upon  his  readers.  But  to  effect 
this,  the  work  of  a  few  years  must  have  become  the  labour  of  a 
life.  My  aim  in  making  this  attempt  will  be  more  than  at- 
tained, if  it  should  convince  a  portion  of  the  reading  public,  of 
the  possibility  of  writing  a  history  with  historic  truth,  without 
making  a  trial  of  patience  to  the  reader ;  and  if  it  should 
extort  from  another  portion  the  confession,  that  history  can 
borrow  from  a  cognate  art,  without  thereby,  of  necessity,  be- 
coming a  romance. 

"Weimar,  Michaelmas  Fair,  1788. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Cite  of  the  most  remarkable  political  events  yrhdch  have 
rendered  the  1 6th  century,  among  the  brightest  of  the  world's 
epochs,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  freedom  of 
the  Netherlands.  If  the  glittering  exploits  of  ambition,  and 
the  pernicious  lust  of  power,  claim  our  admiration,  how  much 
more  should  an  event,  in  which  oppressed  humanity  stsruggles 
for  its  noblest  rights,  where  with  the  good  cause  unwonted 
powers  are  united,  and  the  resources  of  resolute  despair  tri- 
umph in  unequal  contest  over  the  terrible  arts  of  tyranny. 

Great  and  encouraging  is  the  reflection,  that  th«re  is  a  re* 
source  left  us  against  the  arrogant  usurpations  of  regal  power ; 
that  its  best  contrived  plans  against  the  liberty  of  man- 
kind may  be  rendered  abortive  ;  that  resolute  opposition  can 
weaken  even  the  outstretched  arm  of  a  tyrant ;  and  that  heroic 
perseverance  can  eventually  exhaust  its  fearful  resonrces. 
Never  did  this  truth  penetrate  me  so  sensibly,  as  in  the  his- 
tory of  that  memorable  rebellion,  which  for  ever  severed  the 
United  Netherlands  from  the  Spanish  Crown — and  therefore 
I  thought  it  not  unworthy  the  attempt,  to  exhibit  to  the  world 
this  grand  memorial  of  social  union,  that  it  may  awaken  in  the 
breast  of  my  reader  a  spirit-stirring  consciousness  of  his  own 
powers,  and  give  a  new  and  irrefragable  example  of  what  men 
dare  venture  in  a  good  cause,  and  what  they  may  accomplish 
by  union.  It  is  not  that  which  is  extraordinary  or  heroic  in 
this  event,  which  induces  me  to  describe  it.  The  annab  of 
the  world  have  recorded  similar  enterprises,  which  appear  even 
bolder  in  the  conception,  and  more  brilliant  in  the  execution. 
Some  states  have  fallen  with  a  more  imposing  convulsion, 
others  have  risen  with  more  exalted  strides.  Nor  are  we  here 
to  look  for  prominent  heroes,  colossal  personages,  or  those 
marvellous  exploits  which  the  history  of  past  times  presents 
in  such  rich  abundance.  Those  times  are  gone,  the  men  are 
no  more.  In  the  soft  lap  of  refinement,  we  have  suffered  the 
powers  to  relax,  which  those  ages  exercised  and  made  necea- 
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sary.    With  admiring  awe,  we  wonder  at  these  gigantic  images, 
as  a  ^seble  old  man  gazes  on  the  athletic  sports  of  youth. 

Not  so,  however,  in  the  history  before  us.  The  people 
here  presented  to  our  notice,  were  the  most  peaceful  in  this 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  less  capable  than  their  neighbours  of 
tiiat  heroic  spirit,  which  imparts  a  higher  character  to  the 
most  msign&cant  actions.  The  pressure  of  circumstances 
surprised  them  with  its  peculiar  power,  and  forced  a  transitory 
greatness  upon  them,  which  they  oever  should  have  possessed, 
a&d  may  perhaps  never  possess  again.  It  is,  indeed,  exactly 
tlie  want  of  heroic  greatness,  which  makes  this  event  peculiar 
and  instructive;  and  while  others  aim  at  showing  the  superi- 
ority of  genius  over  chance,  I  present  here  a  picture,  where 
necessity  created  genius,  and  accident  made  heroes. 

If,  in  any  case,  it  be  permitted  to  acknowledge  the  interfer- 
ence of  Providence  in  human  affairs,  it  is  certainly  allowable 
in  the  present  history :  so  contradictory  does  its  course  appear 
to  reason  and  experience.  Philip  IL,  the  most  powerful 
sovereign  of  his  line — whose  dreaded  superiority  meaaced  the 
independence  of  Europe — ^whose  treasures  surpassed  the  col- 
lective wealth  of  all  the  monarchs  of  Christendom  besides — 
whose  ambitious  projects  were  backed  by  numerous  and  well- 
disciplined  armies — whose  troops,  hardened  by  long  and 
bloody  wars,  and  in  the  recollection  of  their  own  past  victories, 
and  confident  in  the  irresistible  powers  of  the  nation,  were 
eager  for  any  enterprise  that  promised  glory  and  spoil,  and  to 
second  with  prompt  and  ready  obedience  the  daring  genius  of 
their  leaders — ^this  dreaded  potentate  is  here  exhibited  to  us 
obstinately  devoted  to  one  favourite  project,  dedicating  to  it 
the  unceasing  efforts  of  a  long  reign,  and  bringing  all  these 
terrible  resources  to  bear  upon  it ;  but  forced  at  la^t,  in  the 
evening  of  his  days,  to  renounce  it — the  mighty  Philip  II. 
engaging  in  combat  with  a  few  weak  and  powerless  adver 
Baries,  and  retiring  from  it  with  disgrace. 

And  with  what  adversaries  ?  Here,  a  peaceful  tribe  of  fish- 
ermen and  shepherds,  in  an  almost  forgotten  comer  of  Eu- 
rope, which  with  difficulty  they  had  rescued  from  the  ocean ; 
the  sea  their  profession,  and  at  once  their  wealth  and  their 
plague;  poverty  with  freedom  their  highest  blessing,  their 
glory,  their  virtue.  There,  a  harmless,  moral,  commercial 
people,  revelling  in  the  abundant  firuits  of  thriving  industry. 
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jealous  -of  the  maintenance  of  laws  ivbich  had  proved  their 
benefactors.     In  the  happy  leisure  of  affluence,  they  forsake 
the  narrow  circle  of  immediate  wants,  and  learn  to  thirst  after 
higher  and  nobler  gratifications.  The  new  views  of  truth,  whose 
gladdening  dawn  now  broke  over  Europe,  cast  a  fertilizing 
beam  on  this  feivoured  clime,  and  the  free  burgher  received  with 
joy  the  light,  which  oppressed  and  miserable  slaves  shut  out. 
A  spirit  of  independence,  which  is  wont  to  accompany  abund-  . 
ance  and  freedom,  lured  this  people  on  to  examine  the  autho- 
rity of  antiquated  opinions,  and  to  break  an  ignominious 
chain.     The  severe  rod  of  despotism  was  held  suspended  over 
them;  an  arbitrary  power  threatened  to  tear  away  the  founda- 
tion of  their  happiness  ;   the  guardian  of  their  laws  became 
th^ir  tyrant.     Simple  in  their  state-craft,  as  in  their  manners,, 
they  dared  to  appeal  to  ancient  treaties,  and  to  remind  the 
Lord  of  both  Indies  of  the  rights  of  nature.     A  name  decides 
the  whole  issue  of  things.     In  Madrid  that  was  called  rebel 
lion,  which  in  Brussels  was  styled  only  a  lawful  remonstrance. 
The  complaints  of  Brabant  required  a  prudent  mediator, 
Philip  II.  sent  an  executioner,  and  the  signal  for  war  was 
given.     An  unparalleled  tyranny  assailed  both  property  and 
life.     The  despairing  citizens,  to  whom  the  choice  of  death 
was  all  that  was  left,  chose  the  nobler  one  on  the  battle-field. 
A  wealthy  and  luxurious  nation  loves  peace,  but  becomes 
warlike  as  soon  as  it  becomes  poor.     Then  it  ceases  to  trem- 
ble for  a  life,  which  is  deprived  of  every  thing  that  had  made 
it  desirable.     In  a  moment,  the  rage  of  rebellion  seized  the 
most  distant  provinces  ;  trade  and  commerce  are  at  a  stand- 
BtUl,  the  ships  disappear  from  the  harbours,  the  artisan  aban- 
dons his  workshop,  ^e  rustic  his  uncultivated  fields.     Thou- 
sands fled  to  distant  lands ;  a  thousand  victims  fell  on  the 
bloody  field,  and  fresh  thousands  pressed  on ;  for  divine,  in* 
deed,  must  that  doctrine  be,  for  which  men  could  die  so  joy- 
fully.    All  that  was  wanting  was  the  last  achieving  hand,  the 
enlightened  enterprising  spirit,  to  seize  on  this  great  political 
crisis,  and  to  mature  the  offspring  of  chance  to  me  designs  of 
wisdom.     William  the  Silent  devoted  himself,  a  second  Bru* 
tus,  to  the  great  cause  of  liberty.     Superior  to  a  timorojas 
selfishness,  he  sent  in  to  the  throne  his  resignation  of  offices 
which  devolved  on  him  objectionable  duties,  and  magnani^ 
mously  divesting  himself  of  all  his  princely  dignities,  he  de* 
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scended  to  a  state  of  yolimtary  poverty,  and  became  but  a  citizen 
of  the  world.  The  cause  of  justice  was  staked  upon  the  ha- 
zardous game  of  battle ;  but  tiie  sudden  levies  of  mercenaries 
and  peaceful  husbandmen  could  not  withstand  the  terrible  on- 
set of  an  experienced  force.  Twice  did  the  brave  William 
lead  his  dispirited  troops  against  the  tyrant,  twice  was  he 
abandoned  by  them,  but  not  by  his  courage. 

Philip  II.  sent  as  many  reinforcements,  as  the  dread- 
fill  importunity  of  his  viceroy  begged  for.  Fugitives,  whom 
their  fatherland  rejected,  sought  a  new  country  on  the  ocean, 
and  turned  to  satisfy,  on  the  ships  of  their  enemy,  the  demon 
of  vengeance  and  of  want.  Naval  heroes  were  now  formed 
out  of  corsairs,  and  a  marine  collected  out  of  piratical  vessels, 
and  out  of  morasses  arose  a  Republic.  Seven  provinces  threw 
off  the  yoke  at  the  same  time,  to  form  a  new,  youthful  state, 
powerful  by  its  waters,  and  its  union,  and  despair.  A  solemn 
decree  of  the  whole  nation  deposed  the  tyrant,  and  the  Spa- 
nish name  disappeared  &om  all  the  laws. 

For  what  had  now  been  done,  no  forgiveness  remained ; 
the  Eepublic  became  formidable,  because  it  was  no  longer 
possible  for  her  to  retrace  her  steps ;  factions  distracted  her 
within ;  her  terrible  element,  the  sea  itself,  leaguing  with  her 
oppressors,  threatened  her  very  infancy  with  a  premature 
grave.  She  felt  herself  succumb  to  the  superior  force  of  the 
enemy,  and  cast  herself  a  suppliant  before  the  most  powerful 
thrones  of  Europe,  begging  them  to  accept  a  dominion  which 
she  herself  could  no  longer  protect.  At  last,  but  with  diffi- 
culty— so  despised  at  first  was  this  state,  that  even  the  rapacity 
of  foreign  moLrchs  spumed  her  opening  bloom-a  stinger 
deigned  to  accept  their  importunate  offer  of  a  dangerous 
crown.  New  hopes  began  to-revive  her  sinking  courage ;  but 
in  this  new  father  of  his  country,  destiny  gave  her  a  traitor ; 
and  in  the  critical  emergency,  when  the  implacable  foe  was  in 
full  force  before  her  very  gates,  Charles  of  Anjou  invaded  the 
liberties  which  he  had  been  called  to  protect.  The  assassin's 
hand,  too,  tore  the  steersman  from  the  rudder,  and  with 
William  of  Orange  the  career,  seemingly,  of  the  in£ant  Eepub- 
lic, %nd  all  her  guardian  angels,  fled :  but  the  ship  continued  to 
scud  along  in  the  storm,  and  the  sweUing  canvass  carried  her 
safe  without  the  steersman's  help. 

Philip  II.  missed  the  fruits  of  a  deed,  which  cost  him 
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his  royal  honour,  and  perhaps,  also,  his  self-respect.  Li- 
berty straggled  on  still  with  despotism,  in  the  obstinate  and 
dubious  contest ;  sanguinary  battles  were  fought ;  a  brilliant 
array  of  heroes  succeeded  each  other  on  the  field  of  glory ; 
and  Flanders  and  Brabant  were  the  schools  which  educated 
generals  for  the  coming  century.  A  long,  devastating  war 
laid  waste  the  open  country ;  victor  and  vanquished  alike  were 
bathed  in  blood ;  while  the  rising  republic  of  the  waters  gave 
a  welcome  to  fugitive  industry,  and  out  of  the  ruins,  erected 
the  noble  edifice  of  its  own  greatness.  For  forty  years  a  war 
lasted,  whose  happy  termination  was  not  to  bless  the  dying 
eye  of  Philip ;  which  destroyed  one  Paradise  in  Europe,  to 
create  a  new  one  out  of  its  shattered  fragments ;  which  da- 
stroyed  the  choicest  flower  of  military  youth,  and  while  it 
enriched  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  globe,  impoverished 
the  possessor  of  the  golden  Peru.  This  monarch,  who,  even 
without  oppressing  his  subjects,  could  expend  nine  hundred 
tons  of  gold,  but  who  by  tyrannical  means  extorted  far  more, 
heaped  on  his  depopulated  kingdom  a  debt  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  millions  of  ducats.  An  implacable  hatred  of  liberty, 
swallowed  up  all  these  treasures,  and  consumed  in  fruitless 
labour  his  royal  life.  But  the  Reformation  throve  amidst  the 
devastation  of  his  sword,  and  ovey  the  blood  of  her  citizens 
the  banner  of  the  new  republic  floated  victorious. 

This  improbable  turn  of  aflGedrs  seems  to  border  on  a 
miracle;  much,  however,  combined  to  break  the  power  of 
Philip,  and  to  favour  the  progress  of  the  infant  state.  Had 
the  whole  weight  of  his  power  fallen  on  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, there  had  been  no  hope  for  their  religion,  or  their 
liberty.  His  own  ambition  came  to  the  assistance  of  their 
weakness,  by  tempting  him  to  divide  his  strength.  The  ex- 
pensive policy  of  maintaining  trtdtors  in  every  cabinet  of 
Europe ;  the  support  of  the  League  in  France ;  the  revolt  of 
the  Moors  in  Granada ;  the  conqujest  of  Portugal ;  and  the 
magnificent  fabric  of  the  Escurial,  drained  at  last  his  ap- 
parently inexhaustible  treasures,  and  prevented  his  acting  in 
the  field  with  spirit  and  energy.  The  German  and  Italian 
troops,  who  were  allured  to  his  banner  only  by  the  hope  of 
gain,  mutinied  when  he  could  no  longer  pay  them,  and  £uth- 
lessly  abandoned  their  leaders  in  the  decisive  moment  of  ac- 
tion.    These  terrible  instruments  of  oppression  now  turned 
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their  dangerous  power  against  their  employer,  and  wreaked 
their  vindictiye  rage  on  the  provinces  which  remained  faithful 
to  him.  The  unfortunate  armament  s^ainst  Enghmd,  on 
which,  like  a  desperate  gamester^  he  had  staked  &e  whole 
strength  of  his  longdom,  completed  hia  ruin ;  with  the  Ar- 
mada sank  the  wealth  of  the  two  Indies,  and  the  flower  of 
Spanish  chrralry. 

But  in  the  very  same  proportion  that  the  Spanish  power 
declined,  the  Bepuhlie  acquired  fresh  vigour.  The  breaches 
which  the  new  rdigion,  tiie  tyrannj  of  the  Inquisition,  the> 
furious  rapacity  of  tiie  soldiery,  and  the  devastations  of  a  long 
war,  unbroken  by  any  interval  of  peace^  made  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Hainanlt,  at  once  the  arse- 
nals and  the  magazines  of  tiiis  expensive  contest,  naturally 
rendered  it,  every  year,  more  difB.cult  to  support  and  recruit 
the  royal  armies.  The  Catholic  Netherlands  had  already  lost 
a  million  of  citizens,  and  the  trodden  fields  maintained  their 
husbandmen  no  longer.  Spain  itself  had  but  few  more  men 
to  spare.  That  country,  surprised  by  a  sudden  affluence, 
which  brought  idleness  with  it,  had  lost  much  of  its  popula- 
tion, and  could  not  long  support  these  continual  drafts  of  men, 
both  for  the  New  World  and  the  Netherlands.  Of  these 
conscripts,  few  ever  saw  their  country  again ;  and  these  few 
having  left  it  as  youths,  returned  to  it  infirm  and  old.  Gold, 
which  had  become  more  common,  made  soldiers  proportion, 
ately  dearer ;  the  growing  charm  of  effeminacy  enchonced  the. 
price  of  the  opposite  virtues.  Wholly  diflGerent  was  the  pos- 
ture of  affairs  with  the  rebels.  The  thousands  whom  the 
cruelty  of  the  Viceroy  expelled  from  the  southern  Netherlands, 
the  war  of  the  Huguenots  from  France,  as  well  as  all  whom  the 
constraint  of  conscience  drove  from  the  other  parts  of  Europe, 
all  these  flocked  to  unite  themselves  with  them.  The  whole 
ChristiaQ  world  was  their  recruiting  ground.  The  fanaticism 
botk  of  the  persecutor  and  the  persecuted,  worked  in  their 
behalf.  The  enthusiasm  of  a  doctrine  newly  embraced,  re- 
renge,  want,  and  hopeless  misery,  drew  to  their  standard 
adventurers  from  every  part  of  Europe.  All  whom  the  new 
doctrine  had  won,  all  who  had  already  suffered,  or  had  still 
cause  of  fear  from  despotism,  linked  their  own  fortunes  with 
those  of  the  new  Republic.  Every  injury  inflicted  by  a  tyrant, 
gave  a  right  of  citizenship  in  Holland.    Men  pressed  towards 
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a  country,  where  liberty  raised  Her  inspiriting  banner,  where 
respect  and  security  were  ensured  to  a  fugitive  religion,  and 
even  revenge  on  the  oppressors.  If  we  consider  the  con- 
flux of  all  people  to  Holland,  in  the  present  day,  who  on 
their  entrance  upon  her  territory  are  reinvested  in  their 
rights  as  men,  what  must  it  have  been  then,  when  the  rest 
of  Europe  groaned  under  a  heavy  bondage,  when  Amsterdam 
was  nearly  the  only  free  port  for  all  opinions  ?  Many  hundred 
families  sought  a  refuge  for  their  wealth,  in  a  land  which  the 
ocean  and  domestic  concord  powerfully  combined  to  protect. 
The  republican  army  maintained  its  fuU  complement,  without 
the  plough  being  stripped  of  hands  to  work  it.  Amid  the 
clash  of  arms,  trade  and  industry  flourished;  and  the  peaceful 
citizen  enjoyed  in  anticipation  dl  the  fruits  of  liberty,  which 
foreign  blood  must  first  purchase.  At  the  very  time,  when 
the  Bepublic  of  Holland  was  struggling  for  existence,  she 
extended  her  dominions  beyond  the  ocean,  and  was  quietly 
occupied  in  erecting  her  East  Indian  empire. 

Moreover,  Spain  maintained  this  expensive  war  with  dead, 
unfructifying  gold,  that  never  returned  into  the  hand  which 
gave  it  away,  while  it  raised  the  price  of  all  necessaries. 
The  treasuries  of  the  Republic  were  industry  and  commerce. 
Time  lessened  the  one,  whilst  it  multiplied  the  other.  Ex- 
actly in  the  same  proportion  that  the  resources  of  the  Spa- 
msh  Government  became  exhausted  by  the  long  continu- 
ance of  the  war,  the  Republic  began  to  reap  a  richer  har- 
vest. The  field  was  sown  sparingly  with  choice  seed,  and 
it  bore  fruit,  though  late,  yet  a  hundred-fold ;  but  the  tree 
from  which  Philip  gathered  fruit,  was  a  fallen  trunk,  which 
never  again  became  verdant. 

Philip's  adverse  destiny  decreed,  that  all  the  treasures  which 
he  lavished  for  the  oppression  of  the  Provinces,  contributed 
to  enrich  them.  The  incessant  outlay  of  Spanish  gold  had 
diffused  riches  and  luxury  throughout  Europe ;  but  the  in- 
creasing wants  of  Europe  were  supplied  chiefly  by  the  Nether- 
landers,  who  were  masters  of  the  commerce  of  the  known 
world,  and  who,  by  their  dealings,  fixed  the  price  of  all  mer- 
chandize. Even  during  the  war,  Philip  could  not  prohibit  his 
own  subjects  from  trsiding  with  the  Republic ;  nay,  he  could 
Hot  even  desire  it.  JB.e  himself  paid  the  rebels  the  ex- 
penses of  their  own  defence :  for  the  very  war  which  was  to 
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ruin  them,  increased  the  sale  of  their  goods.     The  enormous 
sums  expended  on  his  fleets  and  armies  flowed,  for  the  most 

{)art,  into  the  exchequer  of  the  Republic,  which  was  more  or 
ess  connected  with  the  commercicd  places  of  Flanders  and 
Brabant.  Whatever  Philip  attempted  against  the  rebels, 
operated  directly  in  their  favour. 

The  sluggish  progress  of  this  war,  did  the  king  as  much 
injury,  as  it  brought  advantage  to  the  rebels.  His  army  was 
composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  remains  of  those  victo- 
rious troops  which  had  gathered  their  laurels  under  Charles  V. 
Old  and  long  services  entitled  them  to  repose ;  many  of  them, 
whom  the  war  had  enriched,  impatiently  longed  for  their 
homes,  and  to  end  in  ease  a  life  of  hardship.  Their  former 
zeal,  their  heroic  spirit,  and  their  discipline,  relaxed  in  the 
same  proportion  as  they  thought  they  had  redeemed  their 
honour  and  their  duty,  and  as  they  began  to  reap  at  last  the 
reward  of  so  many  engagements.  Besides,  the  troops, 
which  had  been  accustomed,  by  their  irresistible  impetuosity, 
to  vanquish  all  opponents,  were  necessarily  wearied  out  by  a 
war  which  was  carried  on,  not  so  much  against  men  as  against 
the  elements ;  which  exercised  their  patience,  more  than  it 
gratified  their  love  of  glory ;  and  where  there  was  less  of  dan- 
ger than  of  difficulty  and  want  to  contend  with.  Neither 
personal  courage,  nor  long  military  experience,  were  of 
avail  in  a  country,  whose  peculiar  features  gave  the  most 
dastardly  the  advantage  over  them.  In  fine,  a  single  dis- 
comfiture on  foreign  ground,  did  them  more  injury  than  any 
victories  gained  over  an  enemy  at  home,  could  profit  them. 
With  the  rebels,  the  case  was  exactly  the  reverse.  In  so  pro- 
tracted a  war,  in  which  no  decisive  battle  took  place,  the 
"weaker  party  must  naturally  learn  at  last  the  art  of  defence 
from  the  stronger ;  slight  defeats  accustomed  him  to  danger, 
slight  victories  animated  his  confidence. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  the  republican  army 
scarce  dared  to  show  itself  in  the  field ;  the  long  continuance 
of  the  struggle  practised  and  hardened  it.  As  the  royal  armies 
grew  wearied  of  victory,  the  confidence  of  the  rebels  rose 
vrith  their  improved  discipline  and  experience.  At  last,  at 
the  end  of  half  a  century,  master  and  pupil  separated,  un- 
subdued, and  equal  in  the  fight. 
Again,  throughout  the  war  the  rebels  acted  with  more 
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concord  and  unanimity  than  tbe  royalists.  Before  the  former 
had  lost  their  first  leader,  the  government  of  the  Netherlands 
had  passed  through. as  many  as  five  hands.  The  Duchess  of 
Parma's  indecision  soon  imparted  itself  to  the  cabinet  of 
Madrid,  -which,  in  a  short  tame,  ran  through  nearly  all  the 
various  systems  of  state  policy.  Duke  Alva's  inflexible  stem- 
new,  the  mildness  of  his  successor  Bequescens,  Don  John  of 
Anstzia's  insidious  cunning,  and  the  active  and  imperious 
mind  of  the  Prmce  of  Parma,  gave  as  many  opposite  direc- 
tions to  Ihe  war,  while  the  plan  of  the  rebellion  remained 
the  same  in  a  single  head,  who,  as  he  saw  it  clearly,  pursued 
it  with  vigour.  The  greateSit  evil  ior  the  king  was,  that  the 
Tight  principles,  of  action  generally  missed  the  right  moment 
of  application;  In  the  oommenceraent  of  the  troubles,  when 
the  advantage  was  as  yet  dearly  on  tbe  king's  side,  when 
prompt  resolution  and  manly  firmness  might  have  crushed  the 
rebelUon  in  the  cradle,  the  reins  of  government  were  allowed 
to  haug  loose  in  the  hands  of  a  woman.  After  the  outbreak 
had  come  to  an  open  revolt,  and  the  strength  of  the  fiEictious 
and  of  the  king  stood  mate  equally  balanced,  and  when  a  skilful 
flexibility  could  alone  have  averted  the  impending  civil  war, 
the  government  devolved  on  a  man,  who  was  deficient  in  this 
necessary  qualification.  So  watchful  axi  observer  as  Wil- 
liam the  Silent,  fedled  not  to  improve  every  advantage 
which  the  fiBiulty  policy  of  his  adversary  presented,  and  with 
silent  industry,  he  slowly  advanced  his  great  undertaking  to 
its  accomplifihment. 

But  why  did  not  Philip  II.  himseK  appear  in  flie  Ne- 
therlands ?  Why  did  he  prefer  to  employ  every  other  means, 
however  improbable,  rather  than  make  trial  of  the  only 
remedy  which  could  ensure  success  ?  To  curb  the  overgrown 
power  and  insolence  of  the  nobility,  there  was  no  expedient 
more  natural  than  the  presence  of  their  master.  Before 
royalty  itself^  all  secondary  dignity  must  necessarily  have 
simk,  all  other  splendour  be  dimmed.  Instead  of  the 
truth  flowing  slowly  and  obscurely  through  impure  channels, 
to  the  distant  throne,  so  that  procrastinated  measures  of 
redress  gave  time  to  ripen  ebullitions  of  the  moment  inln 
acts  of  deliberation,  his  own  penetrating  glance  would  at  once 
have  been  able  to  separate  truth  from  error;  and  cold 
policy  alone,  not  to  speak  of  his  humanity,  would  havo 
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Bayed  the  land  a  million  of  citizens.  The  nearer  to  their 
source,  the  more  weighty  would  his  edicts  have  been ;  the 
thicker  they  fell  on  their  object,  the  weaker  and  the  more 
dispirited  the  efforts,  of  the  rebels.  It  costs  infinitely  more 
to  oommit  an  evil  towards  an  enemy  in  his  presence  than 
in  his  absence.  At  first,  the  rebellion  appeared  to  tremble 
at  its  own  name,  and  long  sheltered  itself  under  the  in- 
genious pretext  of  defending  the  cause  of  its  sovereign, 
against  tiie  arbitrary  assumptions  of  his  own  viceroy. 
Philip's  appearance  in  Brussels  would  have  put  an  end 
at  once  to  this  juggling.  In  that  case,  the  rebels  would 
have  been  compelled  to  act  up  to  their  pretence,  or  to  ^ 
cast  aside  the  mask,  and  so,  by  appearing  in  their  true 
shape,  condemn  themselves.  And  what  a  relief  for  the 
Netherlands,  if  the  king's  presence  had  only  spared  them 
those  evils,  which  were  indicted  upon  them  without  his 
knowledge,  and  contrary  to  his  will.  What  gain  to  him- 
self, even  if  it  had  only  enabled  him  to  watch  over  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  vast  sums,  which,  illegally  raised  on  the 
plea  of  meeting  the  exigencies  of  the  war,  disappeared  in  the 
plundering  hands  of  his  deputies. 

What  the  latter  were  compelled  to  extort  by  the  unnatural 
expedient  of  terror,  the  nation  would  have  been  disposed  to 
grant  to  the  sovereign  Majesty.  That  which  made  his 
ministers  detested,  would  have  rendered  the  monarch  feared ; 
for  the  abuse  of  hereditary  power  presses  less  painfully 
than  the  abuse  of  that  which  is  delegated.  His  presence 
would  have  saved  thousands,  had  he  been  nothing  more 
than  an  economical  despot;  and  even  had  he  been  less, 
the  awe  of  his  person  would  have  preserved  a  territory,  which 
was  lost  through  hatred  and  contempt  for  his  instruments. 

In  the  same  manner,  as  the  oppression  of  the  people  of  the 
Netherlands  excited  the  sympathy  of  all  who  valued  their 
own  rights,  it  might  have  been  expected,  that  their  disobedi- 
ezice  and  defection  would  have  been  a  call  to  all  princes  to 
•mfljnffljyi  their  own  prerogatives  in  the  case  of  their  neigh- 
bours. But  jealousy  of  Spain  got  the  better  of  political 
sympathies,  and  the  first  powers  of  Europe  arranged  them- 
selves more  or  less  openlv  on  the  side  of  freedom. « 

Although  bound  to  tlie  house  of  Spain  by  the  ties  of 
relationship,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II.  gave  it  just  cause 
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to  charge  him  with  secretly  favourmg  the  rehels.  By  the 
offer  of  his  mediation,  he  implicitly  acknowledged  the  partial 
justice  of  their  complaints,  which  could  not  but  encourage 
them  to  a  resolute  perseverance  in  their  demands.  Under 
an  Emperor  sincerely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Spanish 
house,  William  of  Orange  would  scarcely  have  drawn  so 
many  troops  and  so  much  money  from  Germany.  France, 
without  openly  and  formally  breaking  the  peace,  placed  a 
Prince  of  the  Blood  at  the  head  of  the  Netherlandish  rebels  ; 
and  it  was  with  French  gold,  and  French  troops,  that  the 
operations  of  the  latter  were  chiefly  conducted.  Elizabeth 
of  England,  too,  did  but  exercise  a  just  retaliation  and  revenge 
in  protecting  the  rebels  against  their  legitimate  sovereign,  and 
although  her  meagre  and  sparing  aid,  availed  no  farther  than 
to  ward  off  utter  ruin  from  the  republic,  still  even  this  was 
infinitely  valuable,  at  a  moment  when  nothing  but  hope  could 
have  supported  their  exhausted  courage.  With  botii  these 
powers,  Philip  at  the  time  was  at  peace,  but  both  betrayed 
him.  Between  the  weak  and  the  strong,  honesty  often  ceases 
to  appear  a  virtue ;  the  delicate  ties  which  bind  equals,  are 
seldom  beneficial  to  him,  whom  all  men  fear.  Philip 
had  banished  truth  from  political  intercourse;  he  himself, 
between  kings,  had  dissolved  all  morality,  and  had  made 
artifice  the  divinity  of  cabinets.  Without  once  enjoying  the 
advantages  of  his  superior  power,  he  had,  throughout  his 
whole  life,  to  contend  with  the  jealousy  which  it  awakened  in 
others.  Europe  made  him  atone  for  the  possible  abuses  of  a 
power,  of  which  in  fact  he  never  had  the  full  possession. 

If  against  the  disparity  between  the  two  combatants  which » 
at  first  sight,  is  so  astounding,  we  weigh  all  the  incidental 
circumstances  which  were  adverse  to  Spain,  but  befriended  the 
Netherlands,  that  which  is  supernatural  in  this  event  will 
disappear,  but  that  which  is  extraordinary  remains — and  a 
just  standard  is  furnished,  by  which  to  estimate  the  real  merit 
of  these  republicans  in  working  out  their  freedom.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  thought  that  so  accurate  a  calculation  of 
the  opposed  powers  could  have  preceded  the  undertaking 
itself,  or  that,  on  entering  this  imknown  sea,  they  already 
knew  the  shore  on  which  they  would  ultimately  be  landed 
The  work  did  not  present  itself  to  the  mind  of  its  originator, 
in  the  mature  form  which  it  assumed  when  coifi|>leted,  any 
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mcMre  than  the  mind  of  Luther  foresaw  the  eternal  separation 
of  creeds,  when  he  hegan  to  oppose  the  sale  of  indulgences. 
What  a  difference  between  the  modest  procession  of  those 
suitors  in  Brussels,  who  prayed  for  a  more  humane  treatment 
as  a  favour,  and  the  dreaded  majesty  of  a  free  state,  which 
treated  with  kings  as  equals,  and  in  less  than  a  century 
gave  away  the  throne  of  its  former  tyrant.  The  unseen  hand 
of  fate  gave  to  the  discharged  arrow  a  higher  flight;  and 
quite  a  different  direction  from  that  which  it  first  received 
£*om  the  bowstring.  In  the  womb  of  happy  Brabant,  that 
liberty  had  its  birth,  which,  torn  from  its  mother  in  its  earliest 
mSoncj,  was  to  gladden  tlie  so  despised  Holland.  But  the 
enterprise  must  not  be  less  thought  of,  because  its  issue 
differed  from  the  first  design  Man  works  up,  smooths,  and 
fashions  the  rough  stone  which  the  times  bring  to  him,  the 
moment  and  the  instant  it  may  belong  to  him,  but  accident 
developes  the  history  of  the  world.  If  the  passions  which 
co-operated  actively  in  bringing  about  this  event,  were  only 
not  unworthy  of  the  great  work  to  which  they  were  uncon 
sciously  subservient — if  the  powers  which  aided  in  its  accom* 
plishment,  and  the  single  actions,  out  of  whose  concatenation 
it  wonderfully  arose,  were  but  intrinsically  noble  powers,  and 
the  actions  beautiful  and  great,  then  is  the  event  grand, 
int^esting,  and  fruitful  for  us,  and  we  are  at  liberty  to  wonder 
at  the  bold  offspring  of  chance,  or  rather  offer  up  our  admira- 
tion to  a  higher  Intelligence. 

The  history  of  the  world,  like  the  laws  of  nature,  is  con- 
sistent with  itself,  and  simple  as  the  soul  of  man.  Like  con- 
ditions produce  like  phenomena.  On  the  same  soil,  where 
now  the  Netherlanders  were  to  resist  their  Spanish  tyrants> 
their  forefathers,  the  Batavi  and  Belg»,  fifteen  centuries  before,, 
combated  against  their  Eoman  oppressors.  Like  the  former^ 
submitting  reluctantly  to  a  haughty  master,  and  misgo- 
verned by  rapacious  satraps,  they  broke  off  their  chain 
with  like  resolution,  and  tried  their  fortune  in  a  similar 
unequal  combat.  The  same  pride  of  conquest,  the  same  na 
tional  grandeur  marked  the  Spaniard  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy 
and  the  Roman  of  the  first,  the  same  valour  and  discipline 
distinguished  the  armies  of  both,  their  battle  array  inspired 
the  same  terror.  There,  as  here,  we  see  stratagem  in  combat 
with  superior  force,  and  firmness,  stxengthened  by  unanimity^ 
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veaiy  out  a  mighty  power  weakened  by  division ;  then,  as 
now,  private  hatred  arms  a  whole  nation ;  a  single  mao,  bom. 
for  his  times,  reveals  to  them  the  dangerous  secret  of  their 
power,  and  brings  their  mute  grief  to  a  bloody  annoimcement. 
**  Confess,  Batavians,"  cries  Claudios  GiviLis  to  his  feUow- 
citizens  in  the  sacred  grove,  "  we  are  no  longer  treated,  as 
fonnerly,  by  these  Bomans,  as  allies,  but  raUier  as  slaves. 
We  axe  handed  over  to  their  prefects  and  centurions,  who, 
^en  satiated  with  our  plunder  and  with  our  blood,  make 
way  for  others,  who,  imder  different  names,  renew  the  same 
outrages.  If  even  at  last  Home  deigns  to  send  us  a  legate, 
he  oppresses  us  with  an  ostentatious  and  costly  retinue,  and 
with  still  more  intol^nable  pride.  The  levies  are  again  at 
band  whidi  tear  for  ever  children  from  their  parents,  brothers 
from  brothers.  Now,  Batavians,  is  our  time.  Never  did 
Home  lie  so  {Hrostrate  as  now.  Let  not  their  names  of  legions 
terrify  you,  &ere  is  nothing  in  their  camps  but  old  men  and 
plunder.  Our  infiBntry  and  horsemen  are  strong ;  Germany 
is  allied  to  us  by  blood,  and  Gaul  is  ready  to  throw  off  its 
yoke.  Let  Syria  serve  them,  and  Asia  and  the  East,  who 
are  used  to  bow  before  kings;  many  still  live  who  were  bom. 
among  us,  before  tribute  was  paid  to  the  Eomans.  The  gods 
are  ever  with  the  brave."  Solemn  rehgious  rites  hallow  this 
^conspiracy,  like  the  league  of  the  Gueux ;  like  that,  it  cxaftily 
wraps  itself  in  the  veil  of  submissiveness,  in  the  migesty  of  a 
great  name.  The  cohorts  of  Givilis  swear  allegiance  on  the 
Bhrne  to  Vespasian  in  Syria,  as  the  covenant  did  to  Philip  IL 
The  same  arena  furnished  the  same  plan  of  defence,  the  same 
refuge  to  despair.  Both  confided  their  wavering  fortunes  to 
a  friendly  element;  in  the  same  distress,  Oivilis  preserves  his 
island,  as  fifteen  centuries  after  him,  William  of  Orange  did 
the  town  of  Leyden — through  an  artificial  inundation.  The 
valour  of  the  Batavi,  disclosed  the  impotency  of  the  world's 
ruler,  as  die  noble  courage  of  their  descenduits  revealed  to 
the  whole  of  Europe  the  decay  of  Spanish  greatness.  The 
same  fecundity  of  genius  in  the  generals  of  botii  times,  gave  to 
the  war  a  similarly  obstinate  continuance,  and  nearly  as  doubt- 
fulan  issue;  one  difference,  nevertheless,  distinguishes  them; 
the  Romans  and  Batavians  fought  humanely,  for  they  did  not 
fight  for  religion. 
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BOOK  I. 

EASLIEB  HISTOEY  OF  THE  KETHEBIAND6  UP  TO  THE  SIXTEENTH 

CENTUBT. 

Before  ire  consider  the  immediate  histoiy  of  this  great  re- 
Tolutioo,  it  wIL  be  advisable  to  go  a  few  steps  back  into  the 
ancient  records  of  the  country,  and  to  trace  the  origin  of  that 
constitution,  which  we  find  it  possessed  of,  at  the  time  of  this 
remsrkabk  change. 

The  first  appearance  of  this  people,  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
world,  is  the  moment  of  its  Ml ;  their  conquerors  first  gaya 
them  a  political  existence.  The  extensive  region,  which  is 
bounded  by  Germany  on  the  east,  on  the  south  by  France,  on 
the  north  and  north-west  by  the  North  Sea,  and  which  we 
comprehend  under  the  general  name  of  the  Netherlands,  was, 
at  the  time  when  the  Romans  invaded  Gaul,  divided  amongst 
three  principal  nations,  all  originally  of  German  descent, 
German  institutions,  and  German  spirit.  The  Ehine  formed 
its  boundaries.  On  the  left  of  the  river  dwelt  the  Belgsa,  on 
its  right  the  Frisii,  and  the  Batavi  on  the  island  which 
its  two  arms  then  formed  with  the  ocean.  All  these  several 
nations  were  sooner  or  later  reduced  into  subjection  by  the 
Bomans,  but  their  conquerors  themselves  give  us  the  most 
glorious  testimony  to  their  valour.  The  Belgse,  writes  CsBsar, 
were  the  only  people  amongst  the  Gauls  who  repulsed  the 
invasion  of  the  Teutones  and  Oimbri.  The  Batavi,  TadtuB 
tells  us,  surpassed  all  the  tribes  on  the  Bhine  in  braveiy. 
This  fierce  nation  paid  its  tribute  in  soldiers,  and  was  reserved 
by  its  conquerors,  like  arrow  and  sword,  only  for  battle. 
The  Romans  themselves  admowledged  the  Batavian  horsemen 
to  be  their  best  cavalry.  Like  l£e  Swiss  at  this  day,  they 
formed  for  a  long  time  the  body  guard  of  the  Roman  Em- 
peror ;  their  wild  courage  terrified  the  Dacians,  as  they  saw 
them,  in  full  armour,  swimming  across  the  Danube.  The 
Batavi  accompanied  Agricola  in  his  expedition  against  Bri- 
tain, and  helped  him  to  conquer  that  island.  The  Frieses 
were,  of  all,  the  last  subdued,  and  the  first  to  regain  their 
liberty.  The  morasses  among  which  they  dwelt,  attracted 
the  conquerors  later,  and  enhanced  the  price  of  conquest. 
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The  Boman  Dmsos,  who  made  war  in  these  regions,  had  a 
canal  cat  firom  the  Bhine  into  the  Flevo,  the  present  Zajder 
Zee,  throng  which  the  Roman  fleet  penetrated  into  the  North 
Sea.  and  firom  thence,  entering  the  months  of  the  Ems  and 
the  Weser,  found  an  easy  passage  into  the  interior  of  Ger- 
many. 

Hmragh  fimr  centuries,  we  find  Batavian  troops  in  the  Bo- 
man  armies,  hot  after  the  time  of  Honorios,  their  name  dis- 
appears from  histoiy.  Presently  we  disooYer  their  island  over- 
ion  hy  the  Franks,  who  again  lost  themselTes  in  the  adjoin- 
ing ooontij  of  Belgium.  The  Frieses  threw  off  the  yoke  of 
their  distant  and  powerless  rulers,  and  again  appeared  as  a  free, 
and  even  a  conquering  people,  who  goyemed  themselves  by 
their  own  customs  and  a  remnant  of  Boman  laws,  and  extended 
their  limits  beyond  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine.  Of  all  the 
provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  Friesland,  especially,  had  suf- 
fered the  least  firom  the  irruptions  of  strange  tribes,  and 
foreign  customs;  and  for  centuries  retained  traces  of  its 
original  institution,  of  its  national  spirit  and  manners, 
which  have  not,  even  at  the  present  day,  entirely  disap- 
peared. 

The  epodi  of  the  immigration  of  nations,  destroyed  the  ori- 
ginal form  of  most  of  these  tribes ;  other  mixed  races  arose 
in  their  place,  with  other  constitutions.  In  the  general  de- 
vastation, the  towns  and  encampments  of  the  Bomans  disap- 
peared, and  with  them,  the  memorials  of  their  ynse  goveru' 
ment,  which  they  had  employed  the  natives  to  execute.  The 
neglected  dikes  once  more  yielded  to  the  violence  of  the 
streams,  and  to  the  encroachments  of  the  ocean.  Those 
wonders  of  labour,  and  creations  of  human  skill,  the  ca- 
nals, dried  up,  the  rivers  changed  their  course,  the  continei^ 
and  the  sea  confounded  their  olden  limits,  and  the  nature  of 
the  soil  changed  with  its  inhabitants.  So,  too,  the  connexion 
of  the  two  eras  seems  effaced,  and  with  a  new  race  a  new 
history  commences. 

The  monarchy  of  the  Franks,  which  arose  out  of  the  ruins 
of  Boman  Gaul,  had,  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries,  seized  all 
the  provinces  of  l^e  Netherlands,  and  planted  there  the  Chris- 
tian &ith.  After  an  obstinate  war,  Charles  Martel  subdued  to 
the  French  crown  Friesland,  the  last  of  all  the  free  provinces, 
and  by  his  victories,  paved  a  way  for  the  gospel.     Charle- 
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magne  united  all  these  countries,  and  formed  of  them  one 
division  of  the  mighty  empire,  which  he  had  constructed  out 
df  Germany,  France,  and  Lombardy.  As  under  his  descend- 
ants, this  vast  dominion  was  again  torn  into  fragments,  so  the 
Netherlands  became  at  times  German,  at  others  French,  or 
then  again  Lotheringian  Provinces,  and  at  last  we  find  them 
under  both  the  names  of  Friesland  alid  Lower  Lotheringia. 

With  the  Franks,  the  feudal  system,  the  offspring  of  the 
North,  also  came  into  these  lands,  and  here,  too,  as  in  all 
other  countries,  it  degenerated.  The  more  poweriful  vassals 
gradually  made  themselves  independent  of  the  crown,  and  the 
royal  governors  usurped  the  countries  they  were  appointed  to 
govern.  But  the  rebellious  vassals  could  not  maintain  their 
usurpations,  without  the  aid  of  their  own  dependants,  whose 
assistance  they  were  compelled  to  purchase  by  new  conces- 
sions. At  the  same  time,  the  church  became  powerful 
through  pious  usurpations  and  donations,  and  in  its  ab- 
bey lands  and  episcopal  sees  acquired  an  independent  ex- 
istence. Thus  were  the  Netherlands,  in  the  tenth,  ele- 
venth, twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  split  up  into  se- 
veral small  sovereignties,  whose  possessors  did  homage, 
at  one  time  to  the  German  Emperor,  at  another  to  the 
Kings  of  France.  By  purchase,  marriages,  legacies,  and 
also  by  conquest,  several  of  these  provinces  were  often  united 
under  one  suzerain,  and  thus  in  the  fifteenth  century,  we  see 
the  house  of  Burgundy  in  possession  of  the  chief  part  of  the 
Netherlands.  With  more  or  less  right,  Philip  the  Good, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  had  imited  as  many  as  eleven  provinces 
under  his  authority,  and  to  these  his  son,  Charles  the  Bold, 
added  two  others,  acquired  by  force  of  arms.  Thus  im- 
perceptibly a  new  state  arose  in  Europe,  which  wanted 
•nothing  but  the  name,  to  be  the  most  flourishing  kingdom  in 
tihis  quarter  of  the  globe.  These  extensive  possessions  made 
the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  formidable  neighbours  to  France, 
and  tempted  the  resdess  spirit  of  Charles  the  Bold  to  devise  a 
scheme  of  conquest,  embracing  the  whole  line  of  countiy  from 
the  Zuyder  Zee  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  down  to  Alsace. 
The  almost  inexhaustible  resources  of  this  prince,  justify  in 
some  measure  this  bold  project.  A  formidable  army  threat- 
ened to  carry  it  into  execution.  Already  Switzerland  trembled 
for  her  liberty ;  but  deceitful  fortune  abandoned  him  in  three 
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terriUe  battles,  and  tlie  infatuated  hero  was  lost  in  &e  me- 
lee of  the  living  and  the  dead  *. 

The  sole  heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Maria,  at  once  the 
richest  princess  and  the  unhappy  Helen  of  that  time,  whose  woo- 
ing brought  misery  on  her  inheritance,  was  now  the  centre  of 
attraction  to  the  whole  known  world.  Among  her  suitors  ap- 
peared two  great  princes.  King  Louis  XI.  of  France,  for  his 
son,  the  young  Dauphin,  and  Maximilian  of  Austria,  son  of 
the  Emperor  Frederic  III.  The  successful  suitor  was  to  be- 
come the  most  powerful  prince  in  Europe ;  and  now,  for  the 
first  time,  this  quarter  of  the  globe  began  to  fear  for  its  ba- 
lance of  power.  Louis,  the  more  powerful  of  the  two,  was 
ready  to  back  his  suit  by  force  of  arms ;  but  the  people  of  the 
Netherlands,  who  disposed  of  the  hand  of  their  princess, 

Sssed  by  this  dreaded  neighbour,  and  decided  in  favour  of 
aximilian,  whose  more  remote  territories,  and  more  limited 
power,  seemed  less  to  threaten  the  liberty  of  their  country.  A 
deceitful,  unfortunate  policy,  which,  through  a  strange  dispens- 
ation of  heayen,  only  accelerated  the  melancholy  fate  which 
it  was  intended  to  prevent. 

To  Philip  the  Fair,  the  son  of  Maria  and  Maximilian,  a 
Spanish  bride  brought,  as  her  portion,  that  extensive  kingdom 
which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  recently  founded;  and 
Charles  of  Austria,  his  son,  was  bom  lord  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Spain,  of  the  two  Sicilies,  of  the  new  world,  and  of  the  Nether- 
lands. In  the  latter  country,  the  commonalty  emancipated 
themselves  much  earlier  than  in  other  feudal  states,  and 
quickly  attained  to  an  independent  political  existence.  The 
favourable  situation  of  the  country  on  the  North  Sea,  and  on 
great  navigable  rivers,  early  awakened  the  spirit  of  commerce, 
which  rapidly  peopled  the  towns,  encouraged  industry  and 

^  *  A  page  vko  had  seen  him  fiill,  a  fbw  days  after  the  battle  conducted  the 
victors  to  the  spot,  and  sayed  his  remains  frcnn  an  ignomimons  oblivion.  His 
body  was  dragged  from  out  of  a  pool  in  which  it  was  &st  frosen,  naked,  and 
BO  disfigured  with  wounds,  that  with  great  difficulty  he  was  recognised,  by  the 
well-known  deficiency  of  some  of  his  teeth,  and  by  remarkably  loug  finger  nails 
But  that,  notwithstanding  these  marics,  there  were  still  inoredulons  pe<^ 
who  doubted  his  death,  and  looked  for  his  le^pearance^  is  proved  by  ike 
missive,  in  which  Louis  the  Eleventh  called  upon  the  Borgundian  States  to 
return  to  their  allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  France.  "  If,"  the  passage  runs, 
**  Duke  Charles  should  still  be  living,  you  shall  be  released  from  your  oatb 
to  me."    Comines,  t.  iii,  Frenves  des  Mimoires,  495,  497, 
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the  arts»  attracted  foreigners,  and  diffused  prosperity  and 
affluence  among  them.  However  contemptuously  die  warlike 
policy  of  those  times  looked  down  upon  every  peaceful  and 
useful  occupation,  the  rulers  of  the  country  could  not  fail  al- 
together to  perceive  the  essential  advantages  they  derived 
from  such  pursuits.  The  increasing  population  of  their  terri- 
tories, the  different  imposts  which  they  extorted  from  natives 
and  foreigners,  under  tiie  various  titles  of  tolls,  customs,  high- 
way rates,  escort  money,  hridge  tolls,  market  fees,  escheats, 
and  so  forth,  were  too  valuahle  considerations  to  allow  them 
to  remain  indifferent  to  the  sources  from  which  they  were  de- 
rived. Their  own  rapacity  made  them  promoters  of  trade, 
and  as  often  happens,  barbarism  itself  rudely  nursed  it, 
until,  at  last,  a  healthier  policy  assumed  its  place.  In  the 
course  of  time,  they  invited  the  Lombard  merchants  to  settle 
among  them,  and  accorded  to  the  towns  some  valuable  privi- 
leges, and  an  independent  jurisdiction,  by  which  the  latter 
acquired  uncommon  respectability  and  influence.  The  nu- 
merous wars  which  the  counts  and  dukes  carried  on  amongst 
one  another,  or  with  their  neighbours,  made  them  in  some 
measure  dependent  on  the  good  will  of  the  towns,  who,  by 
their  wealth,  obtained  weight  and  consideration,  and  for  the 
subsidies  which  they  afforded,  failed  not  to  extort  im- 
portant privileges  in  return.  These  privileges  of  the  com- 
monalties increased,  as  the  crusades  with  Sieir  expensive 
equipment  augmented  the  necessities  of  the  nobles;  as  a 
new  road  to  Europe  was  opened  for  the  productions  of  the 
East;  and  as  wide-spreading  luxury  created  new  wants  to 
their  princes.  Thus,  as  early  as  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  we  find  in  these  lands  a  mixed  form  of  government, 
in  which  the  prerogative  of  the  sovereign  is  greatly  limited 
by  the  privileges  of  the  States,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  nobility, 
the  clergy,  and  the  municipalities.  These,  under  the  name 
of  States,  assembled  as  often  as  the  wants  of  the  province  re- 
quired it.  Without  their  consent,  no  new  laws  were  valid,  no 
war  could  be  carried  on,  and  no  taxes  levied,  no  change  made 
in  the  coinage,  and  no  foreigner  admitted  to  any  ofl&ce  of  go- 
vernment. All  the  provinces  enjoyed  these  privileges  in 
common ;  others  were  peculiar  to  tiie  various  districts.  The 
supreme  government  was  hereditary,  but  the  son  did  not  enter 
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on  the  rights  of  his  father,  before  he  had  solemnly  sworn  to 
maintain  the  existing  constitution. 

Necessity  is  the  first  lawgiver :  all  the  wants  which  had 
to  be  met  by  this  constitution,  were  originally  of  a  com- 
mercial nature.  Thus  the  whole  constitution  was  founded 
on  commerce,  and  the  laws  of  the  natioi^  were  adapted  to 
their  pursuits.  The  last  clause,  which  excluded  foreign- 
ers from  all  offices  of  trust,  was  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  preceding  articles.  So  complicated  and  artificial  a  re- 
lation between  the  sovereign  and  his  people,  which  in  many, 
provinces  was  further  modified,  according  to  the  peculiar 
wants  of  each,  and  frequently  of  some  single  city,  required 
for  its  maintenance  the  liveliest  zeal  for  the  liberties  of 
the  country,  combined  with  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
them.  From  a  foreigner,  neither  could  well  be  expected. 
This  law  besides,  was  enforced  reciprocally  in  each  particular 
province  ;  so  that  in  Brabant  no  Fleming,  in  Zealand  no  Hol- 
lander, could  hold  office ;  and  it  continued  in  force,  even  after 
all  these  provinces  were  united  under  one  government. 

Above  all  others,  Brabant  enjoyed  the  highest  degree  of 
freedom.  Its  privileges  were  esteemed  so  valuable,  that 
many  mothers  from  the  adjacent  provinces  removed  thither 
about  the  time  of  their  accouchement,  in  order  t6  entitle  their 
children  to  participate,  by  birth,  in  all  the  immunities  of  that 
fevoured  country ;  just  as,  says  Strada,  one  improves  the  plants 
of  a  rude  climate  by  removing  them  to  the  soil  of  a  milder. 

After  the  House  of  Burgundy  had  united  several  provinces 
imder  its  dominion,  the  separate  provincial  assemblies  which, 
up  to  that  time,  had  been  independent  tribunals,  were  made 
subject  to  a  supreme  court  at  Malines,  which  incorporated 
the  various  judicatures  into  one  body,  and  decided  in  the  last 
resort  all  civil  and  criminal  appeals.  The  separate  inde- 
pendence of  the  provinces  was  thus  abolished,  and  the  su- 
preme power  vested  in  the  senate  at  Malines. 

After  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  the  states  did  not 
neglect  to  avail  themselves  of  the  embarassment  of  their 
Duchess,  who,  threatened  by  France,  was  consequently 
in  their  power.  Holland  and  Zealand  compelled  her 
to  sign  a  great  charter,  which  secured  to  them  the  most 
important  sovereign  rights.      The   people    of   Ghent  car- 
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Tied  their  msolence  to  such  a  pitch,  that  they  arbitrarily 
dragged  the  favourites  of  Maria,  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  displease  them,  before  their  own  tribunals,  and  be- 
headed them  before  the  eyes  of  that  princess.  During  the 
short  government  of  the  Duchess  Maria,  from  her  father's 
death  to  her  marriage,  the  commons  obtained  powers  which 
few  free  states  enjoyed.  After  her  death,  her  husband, 
Maximilian,  illegally  assumed  the  government  as  guardian 
of  his  son.  Offended  by  this  invasion  of  their  rights,  the 
states  refused  to  acknowledge  his  authority,  and  could  only 
be  brought  to  receive  him  as  viceroy  for  a  stated  period, 
and  under  conditions  ratified  by  oath. 

Maximilian,  after  he  became  Roman  Emperor,  fancied  that 
he  might  safely  venture  to  violate  the  constitution.  He  im- 
posed extraordinary  taxes,  on  the  provinces,  gave  oflScial 
appointments  to  Burgundians  and  Germans,  and  introduced 
foreign  troops  into  the  provinces.  But  the  jealousy  of  these 
republicans  kept  pace  with  the  power  of  their  regent.  As 
he  entered  Bruges  with  a  large  retinue  of  foreigners,  the 
people  flew  to  arms,  made  themselves  masters  of  his  per- 
son, and  placed  him  in  confinement  in  the  castle.  In  spite 
of  the  intercession  of  the  Imperial  and  Roman  courts,  he 
did  not  again  obtain  his  freedom,  until  security  had  been 
given  to  the  people  on  all  the  disputed  points. 

The  security  of  life  and  property,  arising  from  mild  laws, 
and  an  equal  administration  of  justice,  had  encouraged  ac- 
tivity and  industry.  In  continual  contest  with  the  ocean 
and  rapid  rivers,  which  poured  their  violence  on  the  neigh- 
bouring lowlands,  and  whose  force  it  was  requisite  to  break 
by  embankments  and  canals,  this  people  had  early  learnt 
to  observe  the  natural  objects  around  them;  by  indus- 
try and  perseverance  to  defy  an  element  of  superior  power ; 
and  like  the  Egyptian,  instructed  by  his  Nile,  to  exercise 
their  inventive  genius  and  acuteness  in  self-defence.  The 
natural  fertility  of  their  soil,  which  favoured  agriculture  and 
the  breeding  of  cattle,  tended  at  the  same  time  to  increase 
the  population.  Their  happy  position  on  the  sea  and  the 
great  navigable  rivers  of  Germany  and  France,  many  of  which 
debouched  on  their  coasts ;  the  numerous  artificial  canals 
which  intersected  the  land  in  all  directions,  imparted  life  to 
navigation ;  and  the  fiacility  of  interior  communication  between 
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the  prcmnces,  soon  created,  and  fostered,  a  oommercial  spirit 
among  these  people. 

The  neighbouring  coasts,  Denmark  and  Britain,  were  the 
first  visited  by  their  vessels.     The  English  wool  which  they 
brought  back,  employed  thousands  of  industrious  hands   in 
Bruges,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp ;  and  as  early  as  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century,  cloths  of  Flanders  were  extensively 
worn  in  France  and  Germany.     In  the  eleventh  century 
we  find  ships  of  Friesland  in  the  Belt,  and  even  in  the 
Levant.      This   enterprising    people    ventured,  without    a 
compass,  to  steer  under  the  North  Pole,  round  to  the  most 
nortierly  point  of  Russia.     From  the  Wendish  towns,  the 
Netherlands  received  a  share  in  the  Levant  trade,  which,  at 
that  time,  still  passed  from  the   Black  Sea,  throij^h  the 
Russian  territories  to  the  Baltic.    When,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  this  trade   began  to  decline,  the  Crusades  having 
opened  a  new  road  through  the  Mediterranean  for  Indian 
merchandize,  and  after  the  Italian  towns  had  usurped  this 
lucrative  branch  of  commerce,  and  the  great  Hanseatic  league 
had  been  formed  in  Germany,  the  Netherlands  became  the 
most  important  emporium  between  the  north  and  south.    As 
yet,  the  use  of  the  compass  was  not  general,  and  the  mer- 
chantmen sailed   slowly  and  laboriously  along   the  coasts. 
The  ports  on  the  Baltic  were,  during  the  winter  months,  for 
the    most  part   frozen  and  inaccessible.      Ships,  therefore, 
which  could  not  well  accomplish  within  the  year  the  long 
voyage  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Belt,  gladly  availed 
themselves  of  harbours  which  lay  half  way  between  the  two. 
With  an  immense  continent  behind  them,  with  which  naviga- 
ble streams  kept  up  their  communication,  and  towards  the 
>rest  and  north  open  to  the  ocean  by  commodious  harbours, 
this  country  appeared  to  be  expressly  formed  for  a  place  of 
resort  for  different  nations,  and  for  a  centre  of  commerce. 
The  principal  towns  of  the  Netherlands  were  established 
marts.     Portuguese,  Spaniards,  Italians,   French,  Britons, 
Germans,  Danes,  and  Swedes,  thronged  to  them  with  the 
produce  of  every  country  in  the  world.    Competition  ensured 
cheapness ;   industry  was    stimulated,  as   it  found  a  ready 
market  for  its  productions.    With  the  necessary  exchange  <rf 
money,  arose  the  commerce  in  bills,  whidi  opened  a  new  and 
fruitful  source  of  wealth.    The  prmces  of  the  country,  ao- 
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quainted  at  last  with  their  true  interest,  eneouraged  the  mer- 
chant by  important  immunities,  and  neglected  not  to  protect 
their  commerce  by  advantageous  treaties  with  foreign  powers. 
When,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  several  provinces  were  united 
imder  one  rule,  they  discontinued  their  private  wars,  which 
had  proved  so  injurious,  and  their  separate  interests  were 
iiow  more  intimately  reconciled  by  a  common  government. 
Their  commerce  and  affluence  prospered  in  the  lap  of  a  long 
■peace,  which  the  formidable  power  of  their  princes  extorted 
from,  the  neighbouring  monarchs.  The  Burgundian  flag  wa£{ 
feared  in  every  sea,  ^e  dignity  of  their  sovereign  gave  sup- 
port to  *their  undertakings,  and  the  enterprise  of  a  private 
individual  became  the  affair  of  a  powerful  state.  Such 
vigorous  protection  soon  placed  them  in  a  position  even  to 
renounce  the  Hanseatic  league,  and  to  pursue  this  daring 
enemy  through  every  sea.  The  Hanseatic  merchants,  against 
whom  the  coasts  of  Spain  were  closed,  were  compelled  at 
last,  however  reluctantly,  to  visit  the  Flemish  fairs,  and 
purchase  their  Spanish  goods  in  the  markets  of  the  Nether 
lands. 

Bruges,  in  Flanders,  was,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  the  central  point  of  the  whole  commerce  of 
Europe,  and  the  great  market  of  all  nations.  In  the  year 
1468,  a  hundred  and  fifty  merchant  vessels  were  counted 
entering  the  harbour  of  Sluys  at  one  time.  Besides  the  rich 
iSactories  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  there  were  here  fifteen 
trading  companies,  with  their  counting  houses,  and  many  fac- 
tories and  merchants'  families  from  every  European  coimtry. 
Here  was  established  the  market  of  all  northern  products  for 
the  south,  and  of  all  southern  and  Levantine  products  for  the 
north.  These  passed  through  the  Sound,  and  up  the  Rhine, 
in  Hanseatic  vessels  to  Upper  Germany,  or  were  transported 
by  land  carriage  to  Brunswick  and  Luneburg. 

As  in  the  common  course  of  human  affairs,  so  here  also,  a 
licentious  luxury  followed  prosperity.  The  seductive  example 
of  Philip  the  Good,  could  not  but  accelerate  its  approach. 
The  court  of  the  Burgundian  dukes  was  the  most  voluptuous 
and  magnificent  in  Europe,  Italy  itself  not  excepted.  The 
costly  dress  of  the  higher  classes,  which  afterwards  served  as 
patterns  to  the  Spaniards,  and  eventually,  with  the  Bur- 
gundian customs,  passed  over  to  the  court  of  Austria,  soon 
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descended  to  the  lower  orders,  and  the  meanest  citizen  nursed 
his  person  in  velvet  and  sOk  *. 

Comines,  an  author  who  travelled  through  the  Netherlands^ 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  tells  us  that  pride 
had  already  attended  their  prosperity.  The  pomp  and  vanity 
of  dress  was  carried  by  both  sexes  to  extravagance.  The 
luxury  of  the  table  had  never  reached  so  great  a  height  among 
any  other  people.  The  immoral  assemblage  of  bodi  sexes  at 
bathing  places,  and  such  other  places  of  reunion  for  pleasure 
and  enjoyment,  had  banished  all  shame— -and  we  are  not  here 
speaking  of  the  usual  luxuriousness  of  the  higher  ranks ;  the 
females  of.  the  common  class  abandoned  themselves  to  such 
extravagances  without  limit  or  measure. 

But  how  much  more  cheering  to  the  philanthropist  is  this 
extravagance,  than  the  miserable  frugality  of  want,  and  the 
barbarous  virtues  of  ignorance,  which  at  that  dme  oppressed 
nearly  the  whole  of  Europe!  The  Burgundian  era  shines 
pleasingly  forth  from  those  dark  ages,  like  a  lovely  spring 
day  amid  the  showers  of  February.  But  this  flourishing 
condition,  tempted  the  Flemish  towns  at  last  to  their  ruin ; 
Ghent  and  Bruges,  giddy  with  liberty  and  success,  declared 
war  against  Philip  the  Good,  the  ruler  of  eleven  provinces, 
which  ended  as  unfortunately  as  it  was  presumptuously  com- 
menced. Ghent  alone  lost  many  thousand  men  in  an  engage- 
ment near  Havre,  and  was  compelled  to  appease  the  wrath 
of  the  victor  by  a  contribution  of  400,000  gold  florins.  All 
the  municipal  functionaries,  and  two  thousand  of  the  principal 


*  Philip  the  GK)od  was  too  profuse  a  prince  to  amass  treasuies ;  never- 
theless, Charles  the  Bold  found  accumulated  among  his  effects,  a  greater 
store  of  table  services,  jewels,  carpets,  and  linen  than  three  rich  princedoms 
of  that  time  together  possessed,  and  over  and  above  all,  a  treasure  of  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  ready  money.  The  riches  of  this  prince,  and  o& 
the  Burgundian  people,  lay  exposed  on  the  battle  fields  of  Grauson,  Murten, 
and  Nancy.  Here,  a  Swiss  soldier  drew  from  the  finger  of  Charles  the 
Bold  that  celebrated  diamond,  which  was  long  esteemed  the  largest  in 
Europe,  which,  even  now,  sparkles  in  the  crown  of  France  as  the  second 
in  size,  but  which  the  unwitting  finder  sold  for  a  florin.  The  Swiss  ex« 
changed  the  silver  they  found  for  tin,  and  the  gold  for  copper,  and  tore  into 
pieces  the  costly  tents  of  cloth  of  gold.  The  value  of  the  spoil  of  silver, 
gold,  and  jewds  which  was  taken,  has  been  estimated  at  three  miUiona. 
Charles  and  his  army  had  advanced  to  the  combat,  not  like  foes  who  pnrpoie 
battle,  but  like  conc[uerors  who  adorn  themselves  after  victory. 
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cdtizens,  went,  stript  to  their  shirts,  bare-footed,  and  'with 
heads  uncovered,  a  mile  out  of  the  town  to  meet  the  duke, 
and  on  their  knees  supplicated  for  pardon.  On  this  occasion, 
they  were  deprived  of  several  valuable  privileges,  an  irrepar- 
able  loss  for  their  future  commerce.  In  the  year  1482,  they 
engaged  in  a  war,  with  no  better  success,  against  Maximilian 
of  Austria,  with  a  view  to  deprive  him  of  the  guardianship 
of  his  son,  which,  in  contravention  of  his  charter,  he  had 
unjustly  assumed.  In  1487,  the  town  of  Bruges  placed  the 
Archduke  himself  in  confinement,  and  put  some  of  his  most 
eminent  ministers  to  death.  To  avenge  his  son,  the  Emperor 
Frederick  III.  entered  their  territory  with  an  army,  and 
blockading  for  ten  years  the  harbour  of  Sluys,  put  a  stop  to 
their  entire  trade.  On  this  occasion,  Amsterdam  and  Antwerp, 
whose  jealousy  had  long  been  roused  by  the  flourishing  con- 
dition of  the  Flemish  towns,  lent  him  the  most  important 
assistance.  The  Italians  began  to  bring  their  own  silk  stuffs 
to  Antwerp  for  sale,  and  the  Flemish  cloth-workers  likewise, 
who  had  settled  in  England,  sent  their  goods  thither;  and 
thus  the  town  of  Bruges  lost  two  important  branches  of  trade. 
The  Hanse  Union  had  long  been  offended  at  their  over- 
weening pride  ;  and  it  now  left  them,  and  removed  its  faotoiy 
to  Antwerp.  In  the  year  1516,  all  the  foreign  merchants  left 
the  town,  except  only  a  few  Spaniards;  but  its  prosperity 
faded  as  slowly  as  it  had  bloomed. 

Antwerp  received,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  trade  which 
the  luxuriousness  of  the  Flemish  towns  had  banished ;  and 
under  the  government  of  Charles  V.,  Antwerp  was  the  most 
stilling  and  splendid  city  in  the  Christian  world.  A  stream 
like  the  Scheldt,  whose  broad  mouth,  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
shared  with  the  North  Sea  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  and 
could  carry  vessels  of  the  largest  tonnage  under  the  walls 
of  Antwei'p,  made  it  the  natural  resort  for  all  vessels  which 
visited  that  coast.  Its  free  fairs  attracted  men  of  business 
from  all  countries  *.  The  industry  of  the  nation  had,  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  reached  its  greatest  height.  The 
culture  of  grain,  flax,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  the  chase,  and 
fisheries,  enriched  the  peasant ;  arts,  manufactures,  and  trade, 

*  Two  such  fairs  lasted  forty  days,  and  all  the  goods  sold  there  were 
duty  free. 
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brouglit  wealth  to  burghers.  Flemish  and  Brahantine  manu- 
factures  were  long  to  be  seen  in  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India. 
Their  ships  covered  the  ocean,  and,  in  the  Black  Sea,  con- 
tended with  the  Genoese  for  supremacy.  It  was  the  distinc- 
tiye  characteristic  of  the  seaman  of  the  Netherlands,  that  he 
made  sail  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  never  laid  up  for  the 
winter. 

When  the  new  route  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  dis- 
covered, and  the  East  India  trade  of  Portugal  undermined 
that  of  the  Levant,  the  Netherlands  did  not  feel  the  blow 
which  was  inflicted  on  the  Italian  republics.  The  Portuguese 
established  their  mart  in  Brabant,  and  the  spices  of  Calicut 
were  displayed  for  sale  in  the  markets  of  Antwerp.  Hither 
poured  tbe  West  Indian  merchandize,  with  which  the  indolent 
pride  of  Spain  repaid  the  industry  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
±jast  Indian  market  attracted  the  most  celebrated  commercial 
houses  from  Florence,  Lucca,  and  Genoa;  and  the  Fuggers 
and  Welsers  from  Augsburg.  Here  the  Hanse  towns  brought 
the  wares  of  the  north,  and  here  the  English  company  had  a 
factory.  Here  art  and  nature  seemed  to  expose  to  view  all 
their  riches ;  it  was  a  splendid  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the 
Creator  and  of  the  creature. 

Their  renown  soon  diffused  itself  through  the  world.  Even 
a  company  of  Turkish  merchants,  towards  th^  end  of  this 
century,  solicited  permission  to  settle  here,  and  to  supply  the 
products  of  the  East  by  way  of  Greece.  With  the  trade  in 
goods,  they  held  also  the  exchange  of  money.  Their  biUs 
passed  current  in  the  farthest  parts  of  the  globe.  Antwerp, 
it  is  asserted,  then  transacted  more  extensive  and  more  im- 
portant business  in  a  single  month,  than  Venice,  at  its  most 
flourishing  period,  in  two  whole  years. 

In  the  year  1491,  the  Hanseatic  League  held  its  solemn 
meetings  in  this  town,  which  had  formerly  assembled  in 
Lubeck  alone.  In  1531,  the  exchange  was  erected,  at  thai: 
time  the  most  splendid  in  all  Europe,  and  which  fulfllled  its 
proud  inscription.  The  town  now  reckoned  100,000  in- 
habitants. The  tide  of  human  beings,  which  incessantly 
poured  into  it,  exceeds  all  belief.  Between  200  and  250 
ships  were  often  seen  loading  at  one  time  in  its  harbour ;  no 
day  passed,  on  which  the  boats  entering  inwards  and  outwards 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  500;  on  market  days,  the  number 
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amoonted  to  800  or  900.  Daily,  more  than  two  hundred 
carriages  drove  through  its  gates ;  ftbove  two  thousand  loaded 
wi^gons  arriyed  every  week  &om  Germany,  France,  and 
Lorraine,  without  reckoning  the  fiarmers'  carts  aud  corn-vans, 
which  were  seldom  less  than  10,000  in  number.  Thirty 
thousand  hands  were  employed  by  the  English  company 
alone.  The  market  dues,  tolls,  and  excise,  brought  millions 
to  the  government  annually.  We  can  form  some  idea  of  the 
resources  of  the  nation,  from  the  feict,  that  the  extraordinary 
taxes  which,  they  were  obliged  to  pay  to  Charles  V.,  towards 
his  numerous  wars,  were  compntea  at  forty  millions  of  gold 
ducats. 

For  this  affluence,  the  Netherlands  were  as  much  indebted 
to  their  liberty,  as  to  tbe  natural  advantages  of  their  country. 
Uncertain  laws,  and  the  despotic  sway  of  a  rapacious  prince, 
would  quickly  have  blighted  all  the  blessings,  which  propitious 
nature  had  so  abundantly  lavished  on  them.  The  inviolable 
sanctity  of  the  laws,  can  alone  secure  to  the  citizen  the  fruits 
bf  his  industry,  and  inspire  him  with  that  happy  confidence 
which  is  the  soul  of  all  activity. 

The  genius  of  this  people,  developed  by  the  spirit  of  com- 
merce, and  ly  the  intercourse  with  so  many  nations,  shone  in 
usefiil  inventions ;  in  the  lap  of  abundance  and  liberty,  all  the 
noble  arts  were  carefully  cultivated,  and  carried  to  perfection. 
From  Italy,  to  which  Cosmo  de  Medici  had  lately  restored  its 
golden  age,  piinting,  architecture,  and  the  arts  of  carving  and 
of  engraving  on  copper,  were  transplanted  into  the  Nether- 
lands, where,  n  a  new  soU,  they  flourished  with  fresh  vigour. 
The  Flemish  school,  a  daughter  of  the  Italian,  soon  vied  with 
its  mother  for  the  prize ;  and,  in  common  with  it,  gave  laws 
to  the  whole  o*  Europe  in  the  fine  arts.  The  manufactures 
and  arts,  on  vhich  the  Netherlanders  principally  founded 
their  prosperity,  and  still  partly  base  it,  require  no  particular 
enumeration.  Uhe  weaving  of  tapestry,  oil  painting,  the  art 
of  painting  on  ^ass,  even  pocket-watches  and  sun-duils,  were, 
as  Guicciardini  asserts,  originally  invented  in  the  Nether- 
lands. To  then,  we  are  indebted  for  the  improvement  of  the 
compass,  the  pdnts  of  which  are  still  known  by  Flemish 
names.  About  tie  year  1430,  the  invention  of  typography  is 
ascribed  to  LaiLence  Koster,  of  Haarlem;  and  whether  or 
not  it  is  entitied  to  this  honourable  distinction,  certain  it  is 
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that  the  Dutch  were  among  the  first  to  engraft  this  useful 
art  among  them ;  and  fate  ordained  that  a  century  later  it 
should  reward  its  country  with  liberty.  The  people  of  the 
Netherlands  united,  with  the  most  fertile  genius  for  in- 
ventions, a  happy  talent  for  improving  the  discoveries  of 
others ;  there  are  prpbably  few  mechanical  arts  and  manufac- 
tures which  they  did  not  either  produce,  or  at  least  carry  to 
a  higher  degree  of  perfection. 

THE  NETHERLANDS  UNDER  CHARLES  THE  FIFTH.. 

Up  to  this  time,  these  provinces  had  formed  the  most  envi- 
able state  in  Europe.  Not  one  of  the  Burgundian  aukes  had 
ventured  to  'indulge  a  thought  of  overturning  th«  constitu- 
tion; it  had  remained  sacred,  even  to  the  daring  spirit  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  while  he  was  preparing  fitters  for 
foreign  liberty.  All  these  princes  grew  up  with  no  higher 
hope  than  to  be  the  heads  of  a  republic,  and  noie  of  their 
territories  afforded  them  experience  of  a  higher  authoritj-. 
Besides,  these  princes  possessed  nothing  but  what  Jie  Nether- 
lands gave  them ;  no  armies  but  those  which  the  nation  sent 
into  the  field ;  no  riches  but  what  the  states  gran:ed  to  them. 
Now  all  was  changed.  The  Netherlands  had  fallen  to  a 
master,  who  had  at  his  command  other  instrumeits  and  other 
resources,  who  could  arm  against  them  a  foreign  power  *. 

*  The  unnatural  union  of  two  such  different  nations  as  tie  Belgians  and 
Spaniards,  could  not  possibly  be  prosperous.  I  cannot  lyre  refrain  from 
quoting  the  comparison  which  Grotius,  in  energetic  langiage,  has  drawn 
between  the  two.  "With  the  neighbouring  nations,"  says  fe,  "  the  people  of 
the  Netherlands  could  easily  maintain  a  good  understanding,  for  they  were 
of  a  similar  origin  with  themselves,  and  had  grown  up  inthe  same  manner. 
But  the  people  of  Spain  and  of  the  Netherlands,  differed  in  almost  every 
respect  from  one  another,  and  therefore,  when  they  were  brought  together, 
clashed  the  more  violently.  Both  had,  for  many  celturies,  been  dis- 
tinguished in  war,  only  the  latter  had,  in  luxurious  repofe,  become  disused 
t9  armsj  while  the  former  had  been  inured  to  war  in  the  .'talian  and  African 
campaigns ;  the  desire  of  gain  made  the  B,elgian8  morq  inclined  to  peace, 
but  not  less  sensitive  of  offence.  No  people  were  more /ee  from  the  lust  of 
conquest,  but  none  defended  its  own  more  aealously.  lence,  the  numerous 
towns,  closely  pressed  together  in  a  confined  tract  if  country;  densely 
crowded  with  a  foreign  and  native  population ;  fortifiednear  the  sea  and  the 
great  rivers.  Hence,  for  eight  centuries  after  the  northern  immigration, 
foreign  arms  could  not  prevail  against  them.  Spain,  oil  the  contrary,  often 
changed  its  masters ;  and  when  at  last,  it  fell  into  ihij  hands  of  the  Qoths, 
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Charles  V.  was  an  absolute  monarch,  in  his  Spanish  do- 
minions ;  in  the  Netherlands,  he  was  no  more  than  the  first 
citizen.  In  the  southern  portion  of  his  empire,  he  might 
have  learned  contempt  for  lie  rights  of  individuals ;  here,  he 
was  taught  to  respect  them.  The  more  he  there  tasted  the 
pleasures  of  imlimited  power,  and  >the  higher  he  raised  his 
opinion  of  his  own  greatness,  the  more  reluctant  he  must 
have  felt  to  descend  elsewhere  to  the  ordinary  level  of 
humanity,  and  to  tolerate  any  check  upon  his  arbitrary 
authority.  It  requires,  indeed,  no  ordinary  degree  of  virtue 
to  abstain  from  warring  against  the  power  which  imposes  a 
curb  on  our  most  cherished  wishes. 

The  superior  power  of  Charles  awakened,  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  Netherlanders,  that  distrust  which  always  accompanies 
inferiority.  Never  were  they  so  alive  to  their  constitutional 
rights,  never  so  jealous  of  the  royal  prerogative,  or  more  ob- 
servant in  their  proceedings.  Under  his  reign,  we  see  the 
most  violent  outbreaks  of  republican  spirit,  and  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  people  carried  to  an  excess,  which  nothing 
but  the  increasing  encroachments  of  the  royal  power  could  in 

its  character  and  its  manners  had  suffered  more  or  less  from  each  new  con- 
queror. The  people  thus  formed^  at  last,  out  of  these  seyeral  admixtures,  is 
described  as  patient  in  laboux,  imperturbable ,  in  danger,  equally  eager  for 
riches  and  honour,  proud  of  itself  even  to  contempt  of  others,  devout  and 
grateful  to  strangers  for  any  act  of  kindness,  but  also  revengeful,  and  of  such 
ungovernable  passions  in  victory,  as  to  regard  neither  conscience  nor  honour  in 
the  case  of  an  enemy.  All  this  is  foreign  to  the  character  of  the  Belgian,  who  is 
astute  but  not  insidious,  who,  placed  midway  between  France  and  Q-ermany, 
combines  in  moderation  the  faults  and  good  qualities  of  both.  He  is  not 
easily  imposed  upon,  nor  is  he  to  be  insulted  with  impunity.  In  veneration 
for  the  Deity,  too,  he  does  not  yield  to  the  Spaniard;  the  arms  of  the 
north-men  could  not  make  him  apostatise  from  Christianity,  when  he  had 
once  professed  it.  No  opinion  which  the  church  condemns,  had,  up  to 
this  time,  empoisoned  the  purity  of  his  faith.  Nay,  his  pious  extravagance 
went  so  far,  that  it  became  requisite  to  curb  by  laws  the  rapacity  of  his 
clergy.  In  both  people,  loyalty  to  their  rulers  is  equally  innate,  with  thk 
difference,  that  the  Belgian  places  the  law  above  kings.  Of  all  the  Spaniards^ 
the  CastiUans  require  to  be  governed  with  the  most  caution ;  but  the  liberties 
which  they  arrogate  for  themselves,  they  do  not  willingly  accord  to  others. 
Hence,  the  difficult  task  to  their  common  ruler,  so  to  distribute  his  attention 
and  care  between  the  two  nations,  that  neither  the  preference  shown  to  the 
Oastilian  should  offend  the  Belgian,  nor  the  equal  treatment  of  the  Belgian 
afi&t)nt  the  haughty  spirit  of  the  Castilian."  Grotii  Annal.  Belg.  L.  1.  4. 
5.  seq. 
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the  least  justify.  A  soyereign  will  alwajs  regard  the  fireedom 
of  the  citizen  as  an  alienated  fief,  which  he  ia  hound  to  recover. 
To  the  citizen,  the  aathority  of  the  sorereign  is  a  torrent* 
-which,  hy  its  innndation,  threatens  to  sweep  away  his  rights. 
The  Belgians  sought  to  protect  themselves  against  the  ocean 
hy  emhuikments,  and  against  their  princes  hy  constitutioiial 
enactments.  The  whole  history  d  the  world  is  a  p^- 
petually  recurring  stru^le  hetween  liberty  and  the  lust 
of  power  and  possession;  as  the  history  of  nature  is 
notlmig  hut  the  contest  of  the  elements  and  (»ganic 
hodies  for  space.  The  Netherlands  soon  found  to  their 
cost,  that  they  had  become  but  a  province  of  a  great  mo- 
narchy. So  loner  as  their  former  masters  had  no  hiirher 
aim  Ln  to  promote  their  prosperity,  their  conditTre- 
semUed  the  tranquil  happiness  of  a  secluded  family,  whose 
head  is  its  ruler.  Churles  Y.  introduced  them  upon  the 
arena  of  the  political  world.  They  now  formed  a  member 
of  that  gigantic  body,  which  the  ambition  of  an  individual 
employed  as  his  instrument.  They  ceased  to  have  their  own 
good  for  their  aim ;  the  centre  of  their  existence  was  trans- 
ported to  the  soul  of  their  ruler.  As  his  whole  government 
was  but  one  tissue  of  plans  and  manoeuvres  to  advance  his 
power,  so  it  was,  above  all  things,  necessary  that  he  should  be 
completely  master  of  the  various  Hmbs  of  his  mighty  empire, 
in  order  to  move  them  effectually  and  suddenly.  It  was  im- 
possible, therefore,  for  him  to  embarrass  himself  with  the 
tiresome  mechanism  of  their  interior  political  organization,  or 
to  extend  to  their  peculiar  privileges  line  conscientious  respect 
which  their  republican  jealousy  demanded.  It  was  expedient 
for  him  to  facilitate  the  exercise  of  their  powers,  by  concen- 
tration and  unity.  The  tribunal  at  Malines  had  been,  under 
his  predecessor,  an  independent  court  of  judicature ;  he  sub- 
jected its  decrees  to  the  revision  of  a  royal  council,  which  he 
established  in  Brussels,  and  which  was  liie  mere  organ  of  his 
will.  He  introduced  foreigners  into  the  most  vital  functions 
of  their  constitution,  and  confided  to  them  the  most  import- 
ant offices.  These  men,  whose  only  support  was  the  royal 
fieivour,  would  be  but  bad  guardians  of  privileges  which, 
moreover,  were  little  known  to  them.  The  ever  increasing 
expenses  of  his  warlike  government,  compelled  him  as  steadily 
to  augment  his  resources.     In  disregard  of  their  most  sacred 
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priTileges,  he  imposed  new  and  strange  taxes  on  the  pro- 
vinces. To  preserve  their  olden  consideration,  the  states 
-were  forced  to  grant  -what  he  had  heen  so  modest  as  not  to 
extort;  the  whole  history  of  the  government  of  this  monarch, 
in  the  Netherlands,  is  almost  one  continued  list  of  imposts 
demanded,  refiised,  and  finally  accorded.  Contrary  to  the 
constitution,  he  introduced  foreign  troops  into  their  terri- 
tories, directed  the  recruiting  of  his  armies  in  the  provinces, 
and  involved  them  in  wars  which  could  not  advance,  even 
if  they  did  not  injure  their  interest,  and  to  which  they  had 
not  given  their  consent.  He  punished  the  offences  of  a  free 
state  as  amonarch ;  and  the  terrihle  chastisement  of  Ghent, 
announced  to  the  other  provinces,  the  great  change  which 
their  constitution  had  already  undergone. 

The  welfare  of  the  country  was  so  far  secured,  as  was 
necessary  to  the  political  schemes  of  its  master;  the  intelli- 
gent policy  of  Charles  would  certainly  not  violate  the  salu- 
tary regimen  oi  the  body,  whose  energies  ho  found  himself 
necessitated  to  exert.  Fortunately,  the  opposite  pursuits  of 
selfish  ambition,  and  of  disinterested  pHlanlltropy,  often  bring 
about  the  same  end ;  and  the  well-being  of  a  state,  which  a 
Marcus  Aurelius  might  propose  to  himself  as  a  rational  object 
of  pursuit,  is  occasionally  promoted  by  an  Augustus  or  a 
Louis. 

Charles  V.  was  perfectly  aware  that  commerce  was  the 
strength  of  the  nation,  and  that  the  foundation  of  thdr  com- 
merce was  liberty.  He  spared  its  liberty,  because  he  needed 
its  strength.  Of  greater  political  wisdom,  though  not  more 
just  than  his  son,  he  adapted  his  principles  to  the  exigencies 
of  time  and  place,  and  recalled  an  ordinance  in  Antwerp  and 
in  Madrid,  which  he  would  under  other  circmnstances  have  en- 
forced with  all  the  terrors  of  his  power.  That  which  makes  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.  particularly  remarkable,  in  regard  to  the 
Netherlands,  is  the  great  religious  revolution  which  occurred 
under  it;  and  which,  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  subsequent 
rebellion,  demands  a  somewhat  circumstantial  notice.  This  it 
was,  that  first  brought  arbitrary  power  into  the  innermost  sanc- 
tuary of  the  constitution;  taught  it  to  give  a  dreadful  specimen 
of  its  might ;  and,  in  a  measure,  legalized  it,  while  it  placed 
republican  spirit  on  a  dangerous  eminence.    And  as  the  latter 
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sank  into  anarchy  and  rebellion,  monarchical  power  rose  to 
the  height  of  despotism. 

Notlung  is  more  natural,  than  the  transition  firom  ciyil 
liberty  to  religious  freedom.  Individuals,  as  well  as  com- 
munities, who,  fayoured  by  a  happy  political  constitution, 
have  become  acquainted  with  the  rights  of  man,  and  accus- 
tomed to  examine,  if  not  also  to  create,  the  law  which  is  to 
govern  them;  whose  minds  have  been  enlightened  by  ac- 
tivity, and  feelings  expanded  by  the  enjoyments  of  life ; 
whose  natural  courage  has  been  exalted  by  internal  secur- 
ity and  prosperity ;  such  men  will  not  easily  surrender  them- 
selves to  the  blind  domination  of  a  dull  arbitrary  creed,  and 
will  be  the  first  to  emancipate  themselves  from  its  yoke. 
Another  circumstance,  however,  must  have  greatly  tended  to 
diffuse  the  new  religion  in  these  countries.  Italy,  it  might  be 
objected,  the  seat  of  the  greatest  intellectual  culture,  formerly 
the  scene  of  the  most  violent  political  factions,  where  a  burn- 
ing climate  kindles  the  blood  with  the  wildest  passions — 
Italy,  among  all  the  European  countries,  remained  the  freest 
from  this  change.  But  to  a  romantic  people,  whom  a  wann 
and  lovely  sky,  a  luxurious,  ever  yoimg  and  ever  smiling 
nature,  and  the  multifarious  witcheries  of  art,  rendered  keenly 
susceptible  of  sensuous  enjoyment,  that  form  of  religion  must 
naturally  have  been  better  adapted,  which,  by  its  splendid 
pomp  captivates  the  senses,  by  its  mysterious  enigmas  opens 
an  unbounded  range  to  the  fancy;  and  which,  through  the 
most  picturesque  forms,  labours  to  insinuate  important  doc- 
trines into  the  soul.  On  the  contrary,  to  a  people  whom 
the  ordinary  employments  of  civil  life  have  drawn  down  to 
an  unpoetical  reality,  who  live  more  in  plain  notions  than  in 
images,  and  who  cultivate  their  common  sens,e  at  the  expense 
of  their  imagination — ^to  such  a  people,  that  creed  will  best 
recommend  itself  which  dreads  not  investigation,  which  lays 
less  stress  on  mysticism  than  on  morals,  and  which  is  rather 
to  be  understood,  than  to  be  dwelt  upon  in  meditation.  In 
few  words :  tlie  Roman  Catholic  religion  will,  on  the  whole, 
be  found  more  adapted  to  a  nation  of  artists,  the  Protestant 
more  fitted  to  a  nation  of  merchants. 

On  this  supposition,  the  new  doctrine  which  Luther  dif- 
fused in  Germany,  and  Calvin  in  Switzerland,  must  have 
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found  a  congenial  soil  in  the  Netherlands.  The  first  seeds 
of  it  were  sown  in  the  Netherlands,  hy  the  Protestant  mer- 
chants, who  assembled  at  Amsterdam  and  Antwerp.  The 
German  and  Swiss  troops,  which  Charles  introduced  into 
these  countries,  and  the  crowd  of  French,  German,  and 
English  fugitiyes,  who,  under  the  protection  of  the  li- 
berties of  Flanders,  sought  to  escape  the  sword  of  perse- 
cution which  threatened  them  at  home,  promoted  their  dif- 
fusion. A  great  portion  of  the  Belgian  nobility  studied  at 
that  time  at  Geneva,  as  the  University  of  Louvain  was  not 
yet  in  repute,  and  that  of  Douai  not  yet  founded.  The 
new  tenets  publicly  taught  there,  were  transplanted  by  the 
students  to  their  various  countries.  In  an  isolated  people, 
these  first  germs  might  easily  have  been  crushed;  but 
in  the  market-towns  of  Holland  and  Brabant,  the  resort  of 
so  many  different  nations,  their  'first  growth  would  escape 
the  notice  of  Government,  and  be  accelerated  under  the 
veil  of  concealment.  A  difference  in  opinion  might  easily 
spring  up  and  gain  ground  amongst  those,  who  already 
were  divided  in  national  character,  in  manners,  customs^ 
and  laws.  Moreover,  in  a  country  where  industry  was  the 
most  lauded  virtue,  mendicity  the  most  abhorred  vice,  a 
slothful  body  of  men,  like  that  of  the  monks,  must  have  been 
an  object  of  long  and  deep  aversion.  Hence,  the  new  re- 
ligion, which  opposed  these  orders,  derived  an  immense  ad- 
vantage from  having  the  popular  opinion  on  its  side.  Occa- 
sional  pamphlets,  full  of  bitterness  and  satire,  to  which  the 
newly  discovered  art  of  printing  secured  a  rapid  circulation, 
and  several  bands  of  strolling  orators,  called  Bedenker,  who 
at  that  time  made  the  circuit  of  the  provinces,  ridiculing  in 
theatrical  representations  or  songs  the  abuses  of  their  times» 
contributed  not  a  little  to  diminish  respect  for  the  Eomish 
Church,  and  to  prepare  the  people  for  the  reception  of  the 
new  dogmas. 

The*first  conquests  of  this  doctrine  were  astonishingly 
lapid.  The  number  of  those  who  in  a  short  time  avowed 
themselves  its  adherents,  especially  in  the  northern  provinces, 
was  prodigious ;  but  amon^  these,  the  foreigners  far  outnum- 
bered the  natives.  Charles  V.,  who,  in  this  hostile  array  of 
religious  tenets,  had  taken  the  side  which  a  despot  could  not 
fail  to  take,  opposed  to  the  increasing  torrent  of  innovation 
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the  most  effectual  remedies.     Unh^pily,  for  the  reformed 
religion,  political  justice  was  on  the  side  of  its  persecutQr. 
The    dam    which,  for    so    many    centuries,    had    repelled 
human  understanding  &om  truth,  was  too  suddenly  torn  away, 
for  the   outbreaking  torrent  not  to  overflow  its   appointed 
diannel.     The  reTiving  spirit  of  liberty  and  of  inquiry,  which 
ought  to  hare  remained  within  the  limits  of  rel^ous  ques- 
tions, began  also  to  examine  into  the  rights  of  kings.  While, 
in  the  commencement,  iron  fetters  were  justly  broken  off, 
a  desire  was  eventually  shown  to  rend  asunder  the  most  legi- 
timate and  most  indispensable  of  ties.     Even  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, which  were  now  circulated  everywhere,  while  they  im- 
parted light  and  nurture  to  the  sincere  inquirer  after  truth, 
were  the  source  also  whence  an  eccentric  fanaticism  contrived 
to  extort  the  virulent  poison.     The  good  cause  had  been  com' 
polled  to  choose  the  evil  road  of  rebellion,  and  the  result  was 
what  in  such  cases  it  ever  will  be,  so  long  as  men  remain  men. 
The  bad  cause,  too,  which  had  nothing  in  common  with  the 
good,  but  the  employment  of  illegal  means,  emboldened  by 
this    slight    point    of   connexion,    appeared    in    the  same 
company,    and  was    mistaken  for  it.    Luther  had  written 
against  the  invocation  of  saints ;  every  audacious  varlet  who 
broke  into  the  churches  and  cloisters,  and  plundered  the  altars, 
called  himself  Lutheran.     Faction,  rapine,  fanaticism,  licen- 
tiousness, robed  themselves  in  his  colours;  the  most  enor- 
mous offenders,  when  brought  before  the  judges,  avowed 
themselves  his  followers.     The  Reformation  had  drawn  down 
the  Soman  prelate  to  a  level  with  fallible  humanity ;  an  insane 
hand,  stimulated  by  hunger  and  want,  sought  to  annihilate  all 
distinction  of  ranks.     It  was  natural  that  a  doctrine,  which  to 
the  state  showed  itself  only  in  its  most  unfeivourable  aspect, 
should  not  have  been  able  to  reconcile  a  monarch  who  had 
already  so  many  reasons  to  extirpate  it ;  and  it  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  he'  employed  against  it  the  arms  it  had  itself 
forced  upon  him. 

Charles  mnst  already  have  looked  upon  himself  as  absolute 
in  the  Netherlands,  since  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
extend  to  these  countries  the  religious  liberty  which  he  had 
accorded  to  Germany.  While  compelled  by  the  effectual  re- 
sistance of  the  German  princes,  he  assured  to  the  former 
eountiy  a  free  exercise  of  the  new  religion,  in  the  latter  he 
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published  the  most  cruel  edicts  for  its  repression.  By  these,  the 
reading  of  the  Eyangelists  and  Apostles ;  all  open  or  secret 
meetings,  to  which  religion  gave  its  name  in  ever  so  slight  a 
degree ;  all  conversations  on  &e  subject  at  home  or  at  the  l^le ; 
were  forbidden,  under  severe  penalties.  In  every  province, 
special  courts  of  judicature  were  established  to  watch  over  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  edicts.  Whoever  held  these  erroneous  opinions, 
was  to  forfeit  his  office,  without  regard  to  his  rank.  Whoever 
should  be  convicted  of  diffusing  heretical  doctrines,  or  even 
of  simply  attending  the  secret  meetings  of  the  Eeformers, 
was  to  be  condemned  to  death,  and  if  a  male,  to  be  executed 
by  the  sword,  if  a  female,  buried  alive.  Backsliding  here- 
tics were  to  be  committed  to  the  flames.  Not  even  the  recant- 
ation of  the  offender  could  annul  these  appalling  sentences. 
Whoever  abjured  his  errors,  gained  nothing  by  his  apostacy, 
but  at  feuiJiest  a  milder  kind  of  death. 

The  fiefs  of  the  condemned  were  also  confiscated,  contrary 
to  the  privileges  of  the  nation,  which  permitted  the  heir  to 
redeem  them  for  a  trifling  fine ;  and  io  defiance  of  an  express 
and  valuable  privilege  of  the  citizens  of  Holland,  by  which  they 
were  not  to  be  tried  out  of  their  province,  culprits  were  con- 
veyed beyond  the  limits  of  the  native  judicature,  and  con- 
demned by  foreign  tribunals.  Thus  did  religion  guide  the 
hand  of  despotism,  to  attack  with  its  sacred  weapon,  and  with- 
out danger  or  opposition,  the  liberties  which  were  inviolable 
to  the  secular  arm. 

Charles  V.,  emboldened  by  the  fortunate  progress  of  his 
arms  in  Germany,  thought  that  he  might  now  venture  on 
every  thing,  and  seriously  meditated  the  introduction  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  in  ^e  Netherlands.  But  the  terror  of 
its  very  name,  alone  reduced  commerce  in  Antwerp  to  a  stand- 
still. The  principal  foreign  merchants  prepared  to  quit  the 
city.  AH  buying  and  selling  ceased.  The  value  of  houses 
fell,  the  employment  of  artisans  stopped.  Money  disappeared 
from  the  hands  of  the  citizen.  The  ruin  of  that  flourishing 
commercial  city  was  inevitable,  had  not  Charles  V.  listened 
to  the  representations  of  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  and  aban- 
doned this  perilous  resolve.  The  tribunal,  therefore,  was 
ordered  not  to  interfere  with  the  foreign  merchants,  and  the 
title  of  Inquisitor  was  changed  unto  the  milder  appellation  of 
Spiritual  Judge.    But  in  the  other  provinces,  that  tribunal 
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proceeded  to  rage  mih  the  inhuman  despotism  which  has 
exer  heen  peciiliar*to  it.  It  has  been  computed  that  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  50,000  persons  perished  by  the  hand 
of  the  executioner  for  religion  alone.     • 

When  we  glance  at  the  violent  proceedings  of  this  monarch, 
we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  what  it  was  that  kept 
the  rebellion  within  bounds  during  his  reign,  which  broke  out 
with  so  much  violence  under  his  successor.  A  closer  investi- 
gation will  clear  up  this  seeming  anomaly.  Charles's  dreaded 
supremacy  in  Europe,  had  raised  the  commerce  of  the  Nether- 
lands to  a  height  which  it  had  never  before  attained.  The 
miyestj  of  his  name  opened  all  harbours,  cleared  all  seas 
for  their  vessels,  and  obtained  for  them  the  most  favourable 
commercial  treaties  with  foreign  powers.  Through  him,  in 
particular,  they  destroyed  the  dominion  of  the  Hanse  towns 
in  the  Baltic.  Through  him,  also,  the  New  World,  SpaiuL, 
Italy,  Germany,  which  now  shared  with  them  a  common 
ruler,  were,  in  a  measure,  to  be  considered  as  provinces  of 
their  own  country,  and  opened  new  channels  for  their  com- 
merce. He  had,  moreover,  united  the  remaining  six  jwro- 
vinces  with  the  hereditary  states  of  Burgundy,  and  thus  given 
to  them  an  extent  and  political  importance,  which  placed  them 
by  the  side  of  the  first  kingdoms  of  Europe  *. 

By  all  this,  he  flattered  the  national  pride  of  this  people. 
Moreover,  by  the  incorporation  of  Gueldres,  Utrecht,  Fries- 
land,  and  Groningen  with  these  provinces,  he  put  an  end  to 
the  private  wars  which  had  so  long  disturbed  their  conmierce; 
an  unbroken  internal  peace  now  allowed  them  to  enjoy  the 
full  fruits  of  their  industry.     Charles  was  therefore  a  bene- 

*  He  had,  too,  at  one  time  the  intention  of  raising  it  to  a  kingdom ;  but  the 
essential  points  of  difference  between  the  provinces,  which  extended  from  con- 
ftitution  and  manners  to  measures  and  weights,  soon  made  him  abandon  thia 
design.  More  important  was  the  service  which  he  designed  them  in  the  Bur- 
gandian  treaty,  which  settled  its  relation  to  the  German  empire.  According 
to  this  treaty,  the  seventeen  provinces  were  to  contribute  to  the  common  wants 
of  the  German  empire  twice  as  much  as  an  electoral  prince ;  in  case  of  a 
Turkish  war  three  times  as  much;  in  return  for  which,  however,  they  were 
to  enjoy  the  powerful  protection  of  this  empire,  and  not  to  be  injured  in  any 
of  their  various  privileges.  The  revolution  which  under  Charles's  son  altered 
the  political  constitution  of  the  provinces,  again  annulled  this  compact,  which, 
on  account  of  the  trifling  advantage  that  it  confened^  deserves  no  further 
notice. 
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fect6r  of  this  people.    At  the  same  time,  the  splendour  of  his- 
victories  dazzled  their  eyes;  the  glory  of  their  sovereign, 
which  was  reflected  upon  them  also,  had  brihed  their  repub  • 
lican  vigilance;  while  the  awe-inspiring  halo  of  invincibility, 
which  encircled  the  conqueror  of  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and 
Africa,  terrified  the  factious.     And  then,  who  knows  not  on 
how  much  may  venture  the  man,  be  he  a  private  individual 
or  a  prince,  who  has  succeeded  in  enchaining  the  admiration 
of  his  fellow  creatures.     His  repeated  personal  visits  to  these 
lands,  which  he,  according  to  his  own  confession,  visited  as 
often  as   ten   different  times,  kept  the    disaffected  within 
bounds ;  the  constant  exercise  of  severe  and  prompt  justice 
maintained  the  awe  of  the  royal  power.    Finally,  Charles  was 
bom  in  the  Netherlands,  and  loved  the  nation  in  whose  lap 
he  had  grown  up.    Their  manners  pleased  him,  the  simplicity 
of  their  character  and  social  intercourse  formed  for  him  a 
pleasing  recreation  from  the  severe  Spanish  gravity.      He 
spoke  their  language,  and  followed  their  customs  in  his  private 
iSe.    The  burdensome  ceremonies,  which  form  the  unnatural 
barriers  between  king  and  people,  were  banished  jfrom  Brus- 
sels.    No  jealous  foreigner  debarred  natives  from  access  to 
their  prince,  their  way  to  him  was  through  their  own  country- 
men, to  whom  he  entrusted  his  person.   He  spoke  much,  and 
courteously  with  them ;  his  deportment  was  engaging,  his  dis- 
course obliging.      These  simple  artifices  won  for  him  their 
love,  and  while  his  armies  trod  down  their  corn-fields,  while 
his  rapacious  imposts  diminished  their  property,  while  his 
governors  oppressed,  his  executioners  slaughtered,  he  secured 
fiieir  hearts  by  a  friendly  demeanour. 

Gladly  would  Charles  have  seen  this  affection  of  the  nation 
for  himself  descend  upon  his  son.  On  this  accoimt,  he  sent 
for  him  in  liis  youth  from  Spain,  and  showed  him  in  Brussels 
to  his  future  subjects.  On  the  solemn  day  of  his  abdication, 
he  recommended  to  him  these  lands  as  the  richest  jewel  in 
his  crown,  and  earnestly  exhorted  him  to  respect  their  laws 
and  privileges. 

Philip  II.  was  in  all  the  direct  opposite  of  his  father.  As 
ambitious  as  Charles,  but  with  less  knowledge  of  men  and  of 
the  rights  of  man,  he  had  formed  to  himself  a  notion  oi  royal 
authority,  which  regarded  men  as  simply  the  servile  instru- 
ments of  despotic  will,  and  was  outraged  by  every  symptom  of 
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Eberty.  Bom  in  Spain,  and  educated  under  tke  iron 
dpline  of  tbe  monks,  he  demanded  of  others  the  same  gloomy 
formality  and  reserve  as  marked  his  own  charaeter.  Tk^t 
cheerful  merriment  of  his  Flemish  subjects  was  as  unooo- 
genial  to  his  disposition  and  temper,  as  their  privileges  were 
offensive  to  his  imperious  \n\l.  He  spoke  no  other  language 
l»nt  the  Spanish,  endured  none  but  Spaniards  about  his  pa^ 
Bon,  and  obstinately  adhered  to  all  tiieir  customs.  In  vam 
did  the  loyal  ingenuity  of  the  Flemish  towns  through  which 
he  passed,  vie  with  each  other  in  solemnizing  his  amval  mth 
costly  festivities  *.  Philip's  eye  remained  dark ;  all  the  po- 
Vision  of  magnificence,  all  the  loud  and  hearty  efiEiiBion&  of  the 
sincerest  joy,  could  not  win  from  him  one  approving  sm^9. 

Charles  entirely  missed  his  aim  by  presenting  his  son  te> 
the  Flemings.  They  might,  eventuaUy,  have  endured  Im 
joke  with  less  impatience  if  he  had  never  set  his  foot  in  theor 
bnd.  But  his  look  forewarned  them  what  they  had  to  ^ 
pect ;  his  entry  into  Brussels  lost  him  all  hearts.  The  Eoi^ 
peror's  gracious  afBsibility  with  his  people,  only  served  te 
throw  a  darker  shade  on  the  haughty  gravity  of  his  afm. 
They  read  in  his  countenance  the  destructive  purpose  agaissfe 
their  liberties,  whi'ch,  even  then,  he  already  revolved  in  his 
breast.  Forewarned  to  find  in  him  a  tyrant,  they  were  £(u»* 
warned  to  resist  him. 

The  throne  of  the  Netherlands  was  the  first  whidk  Chailaft 
T.  abdicated.  Before  a  solemn  convention  in  Brussels,  ho  ab- 
solved the  States-General  of  their  oath,  and  transferred  their 
allegiance  to  King  Philip,  his  son.  "  If  my  death,*'  address- 
ing the  latter  as  he  concluded,  ^'had  placed  you  in  possessim 
of  these  countries,  even  in  that  case,  so  valuable  a  bequest 
would  have  given  me  great  claims  on  your  gratitude.  But 
now  that  of  my  free  will  I  transfer  them  to  you,  now  that  I 
die  in  order  to  hasten  your  enjoyment  of  them,  I  only  requiie 
of  you  to  pay  to  the  people  the  increased  obligation  which 
the  voluntary  surrender  of  my  dignity  lays  upon  you.   Other 

Srinces  esteem  it  a  peculiar  felicity  to  bequeath  to  their  chfl- 
ren  the  crown  which  death  is  already  ravishing  &om  them. 
This  happiness  I  am  anxious  to  enjoy  during  my  life,  I  yadk 

*  The  town  of  Antweip,  alone^  expended  on  an  t>oca8ion  of  tfaif 
800^000  gold  florins. 
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tO'  lie  a.  spectator  of  jour  reign.  Few  will  follow  my  example^ 
as  few  liaye  preceded  me  in  it.  But  this  my  deed  will  b<r 
praised,  if  your  future  life  should  justify  my  expectations,  if 
you  continue  to  be  guided  by  that  wisdom  which  you  have 
hitherto  evinced,  if  you  remain  inviolably  sttacbed  to  the  pure 
faith  which  is  the  main  pillar  of  your  throne.  One  lldng 
more  I  have  to  add : — nmy  Heaven  grant  you  also  a  son,,  to 
whom  you  may  transmit  your  power,  by  choice,  and  act  hf 
necessity." 

After  the  Emperor  had  eoitduded  laiB  addresv,  Piiilib 
kneeled  down  before  him,  kissed  his  hand,  a&d  received  has 
paternal  blessing.  His  eyes,  for  tike  last  time,  were  moiBteaed 
with  a  tear.  All  present  wept*  It  was  an  Itoor  never  to  bo 
forgotten. 

This  affecting  hxce  was  soon  followed  by  anotiber.  Philip 
received  the  homage  of  the  assembled  states.  He  took  the  osdi 
administered  in  the  following  words  :  **  I,  Philip,  hy  the  grace 
of  God,  Prince  of  Spain,  of  the  two  Sicilies,  &e.,  do  vow  and 
Bwear  that  I  will  be  a  good  and  just  lord  in  these  countries, 
counties,  and  duchies,  <^. ;  that  I  will  well  and  truly  hold,^  and 
cause  to  be  held,  the  privileges  and  liberties  of  all  the  nobles, 
towns,  commons,  and  subjects  which  have  been  conferred  upon 
tbem  by  my  predecessors,  and  also  the  customs,  usages,  and  rights 
which  they  now  have  and  enjoy,  jointly  and  severally,  and  mors- 
over,  that  I  will  do  all  that  by  law  and  right  pertains  to  a  good 
SEnd  just  prince  and  lord,  so  help  me  God  and  all  His  Saints.'* 

The  alarm  which  the  arbitrary  government  of  the  Emperor 
had  inspired,  and  the  distrust  of  his  son,  are  already  visible 
in  the  formula  of  this  oath,  which  was  drawn  up  in  &r  more 
guarded  and  explicit  terms  than  that  which  had  been  adminis- 
tered  to  Clmrles  Y.  himself,  and  all  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy. 
Philip,  for  instance,  was  compelled  to  swear  to  the  mainte^ 
nonce  of  their  customs  and  usages,  what  before  his  time  had 
never  been  required.  In  the  oath  which  the  states  took  to 
him,  no  other  obedience  was  promised,  than  such  as  should  be 
consistent  with  the  privileges  of  die  country.  His  officers 
were  then  only  to  reckon  on  submission  and  support,  so  long 
as  they  legally  discharge  the  duties  intrusted  to  them.  Lastly, 
in  this  oath  of  allegiance,  Philip  is  simply  styled  only  the 
natural,  the  hereditary  prince,  and  not,  as  the  Emperor  had 
desired,  sovereign  or  lord;  proof  enough,  how  little  eoxtSL- 

c  c  ^ 
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deuce  was  placed  in  the  justice  and  liberality  of  tbe  new 
Sovereign. 


PHILIP  THE  SECOND,  BULER  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

Philip  II.  received  the  lordship  of  the  Netherlands  in  the 
brightest  period  of  their  prosperity.  He  was  the  first  of 
their  princes  who  united  them  all  under  his  authority^ 
They  now  consisted  of  seventeen  provinces ;  the  duchies  of 
Brabant,  Limburg,  Luxembourg  and  Gueldres,  the  seven' 
counties  of  Artois,  Hainault,  Flanders,  Namur,  Ziitphen, 
Holland,  and  Zealand,  the  margravate  of  Antwerp,  and  the  five 
lordships  of  Friesland,  Mechlin  (Malines),  Utrecht,  Overyssel, 
and  Groningen,  which,  collectively,  formed  a  great  and  pow- 
erful state  able  to  contend  with  monarchies.  Higher  than 
it  then  stood,  their  commerce  could  not  rise.  The  sources  of 
their  wealth  were  above  the  earth's  surface,  but  they  were 
more  valuable  and  inexhaustible,  and  richer  than  all  the  mines 
in  America.  These  seventeen  provinces,  which,  taken  to- 
gether, scarcely  comprised  the  fifth  part  of  Italy,  and  do  not 
extend  beyond  three  hundred  Flemish  miles,  yielded  an  an- 
nual revenue  to  their  lord,  not  much  inferior  to  that  which 
Britain  formerly  paid  to  its  kings,  before  the  latter  had  an- 
nexed so  many  of  the  ecclesiastical  domains  to  their  crown. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  cities,  alive  with  industry  and  plea- 
sure, many  of  them  fortified  by  their  natural  position,  and  se- 
cure without  bulwarks  or  walls ;  6,300  market  towns  of  a 
larger  size ;  smaller  villages,  farms,  and  castles  innumerable, 
imparted  to  this  territory  the  aspect  of  one  unbroken  flourish- 
ing landscape.  The  nation  had  now  reached  the  meridian  of 
its  splendour ;  industry  and  abundance  had  exalted  the  genius 
of  the  citizen,  enlightened  his  ideas,  ennobled  his  affections ; 
^every  flower  of  the  intellect  had  opened  with  the  flourishing 
condition  of  the  country.  A  happy  temperament  under  a  se- 
vere climate  cooled  the  ardour  of  their  blood,  and  modulated  the 
rage  of  their  passions  ;  equanimity,  moderation,  and  endurinc 
patience,  the  gifts  of  a  northern  clime ;  integrity,  justice,  and 
faith,  the  necessary  virtues  of  their  profession ;  and  the  de- 
lightful fruits  of  liberty,  truth,  benevolence,  and  a  patriotic 
.pride  were  blended  in  their  character,  with  a  slight  admixture 
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of  human  frailties  in  soft  union  vfiih  the  vices  of  humanity. 
No  people  on  earth  was  more  easily  governed  bj  a  prudent 
prince,  and  none  with  more  difficulty  by  a  charlatan  or  a 
tyrant.  Nowhere,  was  the  popular  voice  so  infallible  a  test  of 
good  government,  as  here.  True  statesmanship  could  be 
tried  in  no  nobler  school)  and  a  sickly  artificial  policy  had 
none  worse  to  fear. 

A  state  constituted  like  this,  could  act  and  endure  with 
gigantic  energy,  whenever  pressing  emergencies  called  forth  its 
powers,  and  a  skilful  and  provident  administration  elicited 
its  resources.  Charles  V.  bequeathed  to  his  successor  an 
authority  in  these  provinces,  little  inferior  to  that  of  a  limited 
monarchy.  The  prerogative  of  the  crown  had  gained  a 
visible  ascendancy  over  the  republican  spirit,  and  that  com- 
plicated machine  could  now  be  set  in  motion,  almost  as  cer- 
tainly and  rapidly  as  the  most  absolutely  governed  nation. 
The  numerous  nobility,  formerly  so  powerful,  cheerfully  ac- 
companied their  sovereign  in  his  wars,  or  the  civil  changes 
of  the  state  courted  the  approving  smile  of  royalty.  The 
crafty  policy  of  the  crown  had  created  a  new  and  imaginary 
good,  of  wluch  it  was  the  exclusive  dispenser.  New  passions 
and  new  ideas  of  happiness  supplanted,  at  last,  the  rude 
simplicity  of  republican  virtue.  Pride  gave  place  to  vanity, 
true  liberty  to  titles  of  honour,  a  needy  independence  to  a 
luxurious  servitude.  To  oppress  or  to  plunder  their  native 
land,  as  the  absolute  satraps  of  an  aA)solute  lord,  was  a  more 
powerful  allurement  for  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  great, 
than  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  to  share  with  the 
monarch  a  hundredth  part  of  the  supreme  power.  A  large 
portion,  moreover,  of  the  nobility,  were  deeply  sunk  in 
poverty  and  debt.  Charles  V.  had  crippled  all  the  most 
dangerous  vassals  of  the  crown,  by  expensive  embassies  to 
foreign  courts,  under  the  specious  pretext  of  honorary  dis- 
tinctions. •  Thus,  William  of  Orange  was  despatched  to 
Germany  with  the  Imperial  crown,  and  Count  Egmont  to 
conclude  the  marriage  contract  between  Philip  and  Queen 
Mary.  Both  also  afterwards  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Alva 
to  France,  to  negociate  the  peace  between  the  two  crowns, 
and  the  new  alliance  of  their  sovereign  with  Madame  Eliza- 
beth. The  expenses  of  these  journeys  amounted  to  300,000 
florins,  towards  which  tlie  king  did  not  contribute  a  single* 
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penny.  Wben  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  appointed  genersl" 
issimo,  in  tiie  place  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  he  yras  obnged  to 
defraj  all  the  necessary  expenses  of  his  office.  When  foreign 
aralMssadors  or  princes  came  to  Brussels,  it  was  made  incum* 
bent  on  the  nobles  to  maintain  the  honour  of  their  king,  who 
Inmself  always  dined  alone,  and  never  kept  open  table. 
Spanish  policy  had  devised  a  still  more  ingenious  contrivance, 
gradually  to  impoverish  the  richest  families  of  the  land. 
Eveiy  year,  one  of  the  Casdlian  nobles  made  his  appearance 
in  Brussels,  where  he  displayed  a  lavish  magnificence.  In 
Brussels,  it  was  accounted  an  indelible  disgrace  to  be  dis- 
ttDced  by  a  stranger  in  such  munificence.  All  vied  to 
surpass  him,  and  exhausted  their  fortunes  in  this  costly 
emulailtion,  while  the  Spaniard  made  a  timely  retreat  to  his 
native  country,  and  by  the  frugality  of  four  years,  repaired 
the  extravagance  of  one  year.  It  was  the  foible  of  the 
Netherlandish  nolnlity  to  contest  with  every  stranger  the 
credit  of  superior  wealth,  and  of  this  weakness  the  govern- 
ment studiously  availed  itself.  Certainly,  these  arts  did 
not,  in  the  sequel,  produce  the  exact  result  that  had  been 
calculated  on;  for  these  pecuniary  burdens  only  made  the 
nobility  the  more  disposed  for  innovation,  since  he  who  has 
lost  all,  can  only  be  a  gainer  in  the  general  ruin. 

The  Roman  Church  had  ever  been  a  main  support  of  the 
royal  power,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  it  should  be  so.  Its 
golden  time  was  the  bondage  of  the  human  intellect,  and  like 
royalty,  it  hcui  gained  by  the  ignorance  and  weakness  of  men* 
Civil  oppression  made  religion  more  necessary  and  more 
dear ;  submission  to  tyrannical  power  prepares  the  mind  for  a 
blind,  convenient  faith,  and  the  hierarchy  repaid  with  usury 
the  services  of  despotism.  In  the  states,  the  bishops  and 
prelates  were  zealous  supporters  of  royalty,  and  ever  ready  to 
sacrifice  the  welfare  of  the  citizen  to  the  temporal  ad- 
vancement of  the  church,  and  the  political  interests  of  the 
sovereign. 

Numerous  and  brave  garrisons  also  held  the  cities  in  awe, 
which  were  at  the  same  time  divided  by  religious  squabbles 
and  factions,  and  consequently  deprived  of  their  strongest 
support — ^union  among  themselves.     How  little,   therefore 
did  it  require  to  ensure  this  preponderance  of  Philip's  power 
and  how  fatal  must  have  been  the  foUy  by  which  it  was  lost. 
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Bat  Philip^s  authority  in  these  provinces,  however  great, 
did  not  surpass  the  influence  which  the  Spanish  monarchy 
at  that  time  enjoyed  throughout  Europe.  Ko  state  ven- 
tured to  enter  the  arena  of  contest  with  it.  France,  its  most 
dangerous  neighbour,  weakened  by  a  destructive  war,  and 
still  more  by  internal  factions,  which  boldly  raised  their  heads 
during  the  feeble  government  of  a  child,  was  advancing  ra- 
pidly to  that  unhappy  condition,  which,  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, made  it  a  theatre  of  the  most  enormous  crimes  and  the 
most  fearful  calamities.  In  England,  Elizabeth  could  with 
difficulty  protect  her  still  tottering  throne  against  the  furious 
storms  of  faction,  and  her  new  church  establishment  against 
the  insidious  arts  of  the  Romanists.  That  country  still  awaited 
her  mighty  call,  before  it  could  emerge  from  a  humble  obscur- 
ity, and  had  not  yet  been  awakened,  by  the  faulty  policy  of  her 
rival,  to  that  vigour  and  energy,  with  which  it  finally  overthrew 
him.  The  Imperial  family  of  Germany  was  united  with  that 
of  Spain,  by  the  double  ties  of  blood  and  political  interest; 
and  the  victorious  progress  of  Soliman,  drew  its  attention 
more  to  the  east  than  to  the  west  of  Europe.  Gratitude 
and  fear  secured  to  Philip  the  Italian  princes,  and  his  crea- 
tures ruled  the  Conclave.  The  monarchies  of  the  North  stifl 
lay  in  barbarous  darkness  and  obscurity,  or  only  just  began  to 
acquire  form  and  strength,  and  were  as  yet  unrecognised  ia 
the  state  system  of  Europe.  The  most  skilful  generals,  nxt- 
merous  armies  accustomed  to  victory,  a  formidable  marine, 
and  the  golden  tribute  from  the  West  Indies,  which  now  first 
began  to  come  in  regularly  and  certainly — what  terrible  in- 
struments were  these,  in  the  firm  and  steady  hand  of  a  talented 
prince !  Under  such  auspicious  stars  did  King  Philip  <;oin' 
mence  his  reign. 

Before  we  see  him  act,  we  must  first  look  hastily  into  the 
deep  recesses  of  his  soul,  and  we  shall  there  find  a  key  to  his 
political  life.  Joy  and  benevolence  were  wholly  wanting  in. 
the  composition  of  his  character.  His  temperament,  and  the 
gloomy  years  of  his  early  childhood,  denied  him  the  former; 
the  latter  could  not  be  imparted  to  him  by  men,  who  had  re- 
nounced the  sweetest  and  most  powerful  of  the  social  ties. 
Two  ideas,  his  own  self,  and  what  was  above  that  self^  en- 
grossed his  narrow  and  contracted  mind.  Egotism  and  reli- 
gion were  the  contents  and  the  titlepage  of  the  history  of 
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M'hole  life.  He  was  a  King  and  a  Christian,  and  was  bad  ia 
both  characters ;  he  never  was  a  man  among  men,  because 
he  never  condescended,  but  only  ascended.  His  belief  was 
dark  and  cruel ;  for  his  divinity  was  a  Being  of  terror,  from 
whom  he  had  nothing  to  hope  but  everything  to  fear.  To 
the  ordinary  man,  the  divinity  appears  as  a  comforter,  as  a 
saviour,  before  his  mind  it  was  set  up  as  an  image  of  fear,  a 
painful,  humiliating  check  to  his  human  omnipotence.  His 
veneration  for  this  Being  was  so  much  the  more  profound 
and  deepl}'-  rooted,  the  less  it  extended  to  other  objects. 
He  trembled  servilely  before  God,  because  God  was  the 
only  being  before  whom  he  had  to  tremble.  Charles  V. 
was  zealous  for  religion,  because  religion  promoted  his 
objects.  Philip  was  so  because  he  had  real  faith  in  it.  Tho 
former  let  loose  the  fire  and  the  sword  upon  thousands  for 
the  sake  of  a  dogma,  while  he  himself,  in  the  person  of  the 
Pope,  his  captive,  derided  tlie  very  doctrine  for  which  he  had 
sacrificed  so  much  human  blood.  It  was  only  with  repug- 
nance and  scruples  of  conscience  that  Philip  resolved  on 
the  most  just  war  against  the  Pope;  and  resigned  all  the 
fruits  of  his  victory,  as  a  penitent  malefactor  surrenders 
his  booty.  The  Emperor  was  cruel  from  calculation,  his 
son  from  impulse.  The  first  possessed  a  strong  and  en- 
lightened spirit,  and  was  therefore,  perhaps,  the  worse 
man;  the  second,  was  narrow-minded  and  weak,  but  the 
most  upright. 

Both,  however,  as  it  appears  to  me,  might  have  been  better 
men  than  they  actually  were,  and  still,  on  the  whole,  have 
acted  on  tlie  very  same  principles.  What  we  lay  to  the 
charge  of  personal  character  of  an  individual,  is  very  often 
the  infirmity,  the  necessary  imperfection  of  univei-sal  human 
nature.  A  monarchy  so  great  and  so  powerful,  was  too 
great  a  trial  for  human  pride,  and  too  mighty  a  charge  for 
human  power.  To  combine  universal  happiness  with  the 
highest  liberty  of  the  individual,  is  the  sole  prerogative  of  in- 
finite intelligence,  which  diffuses  itself  omnipresently  over  all. 
But  what  resource  has  man,  when  placed  in  the  position  of 
omnipotence?  Man  can  only  aid  his  circumscribed  powers  bjr 
classification  ;  like  the  naturalist,  he  establishes  certain  marks 
and  rules,  by  which  to  facilitate  his  own  feeble  survey  of  the 
whole,  to  which  all  individualities  must  conform.     All  this 
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is  accomplished  for  him  by  religion.  She  finds  hope  and 
fear  planted  iYi  every  human  breast;  by  making  herself 
mistress  of  these  emotions,  and  directhig  their  affections 
to  a  single  object,  she  virtually  transforms  millions  of 
independent  beings  into  one  uniform  abstract.  The  end- 
less diversity  of  the  human  \nll,  no  longer  embarrasses 
ils  ruler — now  there  exists  one  universal  good,  one  uni- 
versal evil,  which  he  can  bring  forward  or  withdraw  at 
pleasure,  and  which  works  in  unison  with  himself  even  when 
absent.  Now  a  boundary  is  established,  before  which  liberty 
must  halt ;  a  venerable,  hallowed  line,  towards  which  all  the 
various  conflicting  inclinations  of  the  will  must  finally  con- 
verge. The  common  aim  of  despotism  and  of  priestcraft  is 
uniformity,  and  uniformity  is  a  necessary  expedient  of  human 
poverty  and  imperfection.  Philip  became  a  greater  despot 
than  his  father,  because  his  mind  was  more  contracted,  or, 
iu  other  words,  he  was  forced  to  adhere  the  more  scrupu- 
lously to  general  rules,  the  less  capable  he  was  of  descend- 
ing to  special  and  individual  exceptions.  What  conclusion 
could  we  draw  from  these  principles,  but  that  Philip  II. 
could  not  possibly  have  any  higher  object  of  his  solicitude, 
than  uniformity  both  in  religion  and  in  laws,  because  without 
these  he  could  not  reign  ? 

And,  yet,  he  would  have  shown  more  mildness  and  for- 
bearance in  his  government,  if  he  had  entered  upon  it 
eai-lier.  In  the  judgment  which  is  usually  formed  of  this 
princef  one  circumstance  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently 
considered  in  the  history  of  his  mind  and  heart.,  which,  how- 
ever, in  all  fairness  ought  to  be  duly  weighed.  Philip  counted 
nearly  thirty  years,  when  he  ascended  the  Spanish  throne, 
and  this  early  maturity  of  his  understanding  had  anticipated 
the  period  of  his  majority.  A  mind  like  his,  conscious  of  its 
powers,  and  only  too  early  acquainted  with  his  high  expecta- 
tions, could  not  brook  the  yoke  of  childish  subjection  in  which 
be  stood ;  the  superior  genius  of  the  father,  and  the  absolute 
authority  of  the  autocrat,  must  have  weighed  heavily  on  the 
self-satisfied  pride  of  such  a  son.  The  share  which  the  former 
allowed  him  in  the  government  of  the  empire,  was  just  im- 
portant enough  to  disengage  his  mind  from  petty  passions, 
and  to  confirm  the  austere  gravity  of  his  character ;  but 
also    meagre  enough,  to  kindle  a  fiercer  longing  for  un- 
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limited  pawer.  When  he  actually  became  possessed  of  un- 
controlled authority,  it  had  lost  the  charm  of  novelty.  The 
sweet  intoxication  of  a  young  monarch,  in  the  sudden  and 
early  possession  of  supreme  power;  that  joyous  tumult  of 
emotions,  which  opens  the  soul  to  eveiy  softer  sentiment,  and 
to  which  humanity  has  owed  so  many  of  the  most  valuable 
and  the  most  prized  of  its  institutions,  this  pleasing  moment 
had  for  him  long  passed  by,  or  had  never  existed.  His  cha- 
racter was  already  hardened,  when  fortune  put  him  to  this 
severe  test,  and  his  settled  principles  withstood  the  collision  of 
occasional  emotion.  He  had  had  time,  during  fifteen  years,  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  change;  and  instead  of  youthfully  dal- 
lying with  the  external  symbols  of  his  new  station,  or  of  los- 
ing the  morning  of  his  government  in  the  intoxication  of  an 
idle  vanity,  he  remained  composed  and  serious  enough,  to 
enter  at  once  on  the  full  possession  of  his  power,  so  as  to  re- 
venge himself  through  the  most  extensive  employment  of  it, 
for  its  having  been  so  long  withheld  from  him. 

TECE  TBIBUNiX  OF  THJS   INQUISITION. 

Philip  II.  no  sooner  saw  himself,  through  the  peace  of 
Chauteau-Cambray,  in  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  his  im- 
mense territory,  than  he  turned  his  whole  attention  to 
the  great  work  of  purifying  religion,  and  verified  the  fears  ot 
his  Netherlandish  subjects.  The  ordinances,  which  his  father 
had  caused  to  be  promulgated  against  heretics,  were  renewed 
in  all  their  rigour ;  and  terrible  tribunals,  to  whom  nothing  but 
the  name  of  inquisition  was  wanting,  were  appointed  to  watch 
over  their  execution.  But  his  plan  appeared  to  him  scarcely 
more  than  half  fulfilled,  so  long  as  he  could  not  transplant  into 
these  countries  the  Spanish  Inquisition  in  its  perfect  form — a 
design  in  which  the  Emperor  had  already  suffered  shipwreck. 

This  Spanish  Inquisition  is  an  institution  of  a  new  and  pecu- 
liar kind,  which  finds  no  prototype  in  the  whole  course  of 
time,  and  admits  of  comparison  with  no  ecclesiastical  nor  civil 
tribunal.  Inquisition  has  existed  from  the  time  when  reason 
meddled  with  what  is  holy,  and  from  the  very  commencement 
of  scepticism  and  innovation ;  but  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  after  some  examples  of  apostacy  had  alarmed 
the  hierardhy,  that  Innocent  III.  fLrst  erected  for  it  a  peculiar 
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tribunal,  aad  separated,  in  an  unnatural  manner,  ecclesiastical 
superintendence  and  instruction  from  its  judicial  and  pri- 
mitive office.  In  order  to  be  the  more  sure  that  no  human 
senabilities,  or  natural  tenderness,  should  thwart  the  stem 
severity  of  its  statutes,  he  took  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
bisiiops  and  secular  clergy,  who,  by  the  ties  of  civil  life,  were  still 
too  much  attached  to  humanity  for  his  purpose,  and  consigned 
it  to  those  of  the  monks,  a  half-denaturaUzed  race  of  beings, 
who  had  abjured  the  sacred  feelings  of  nature,  and  were  &e 
servile  tools  of  the  Eoman  See.  The  Inquisition  was  received 
in  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France ;  a  Francis 
can  monk  sat  as  judge  in  the  terrible  court,  which  passed 
sentence  on  the  Templars.  A  few  states  succeeded  eidier 
in  totally  excluding,  or  else  in  subjecting  it  to  civil  au- 
thority. The  Netherlands  had  remained  free  from  it,  until 
the  government  of ,  Charles  V.;  their  bishops  exercised  the 
spiritual  censorship,  and  in  extraordinary  cases,  reference 
was  made  to  foreign  courts  of  inquisition;  by  the  French 
provinces  to  that  of  Paris,  by  the  German  to  that  of  Cologne. 
But  the  Inquisition  which  we  are  here  speaking  of,  came 
from  the  west  of  Europe,  and  was  of  a  different  origin  and 
form.  The  last  Moorish  throne  in  Granada  had  fallen  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  the  false  faith  of  the  Saracen  had  fi- 
nally succumbed  before  the  fortimes  of  Christianity.  But  the 
gospel  was  still  new,  and  but  impeifectly  established  in  this 
youngest  of  Christian  kingdoms,  and  in  the  confused  mixture 
of  heterogeneous  laws  and  manners,  the  religions  had  become 
mixed.  It  is  true,  the  sword  of  persecution  had  driven  many 
thousand  families  to  Africa,  but  a  far  larger  portion,  detained 
by  the  love  of  climate  and  home,  purchased  remission  from 
this  dreadful  necessity  by  a  show  of  conversion,  and  continued 
at  Christian  altars  to  serve  Muhammed  and  Moses.  So  long 
as  prayers  were  offered  towards  Mecca,  Granada  was  not  sub- 
dued ;  so  long  as  the  new  Christian,  in  the  retirement  of  his 
house,  became  again  a  Jew  or  a  Moslem,  he  was  as  little  secured 
to  the  throne  as  to  the  Bomish  See.  It  was  no  longer  deemed 
sufficient  to  compel  a  perverse  people  to  adopt  the  exterior 
forms  of  a  new  faith,  or  to  wed  it  to  the  victorious  church  by 
the  weak  bands  of  ceremonials ;  the  object  now  was  to  extir- 
pate the  roots  of  an  old  religion,  and  to  subdue  an  obstinate 
|>ias,  which,  by  the  slow  operation  of  centuries,  had  been  im 
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planted  in  their  manners,  their  language,  and  their  laws,  and 
by  the  enduring  influence  of  a  paternal  soil  and  sky  was  still 
maintained  in  its  full  extent  and  vigour. 

If  the  church  wished  to  triumph  completely  over  the  op^ 
posing  worship,  and  to  secure  her  new  conquest  beyond  all 
chance  of  relapse,  it  was  indispensable  that  she  should  under- 
mine the  foundation  itself  on  which  the  old  religion  was  built. 
It  was  necessary  to  break  to  pieces  the  entire  form  of  moral 
character,  to  which  it  was  so  closely  and  intimately  attached. 
It  was  requisite  to  loosen  its  secret  roots  from  the  hold  they 
had  taken  in  the  innermost  depths  of  the  soul ;  to  extinguish 
all  traces  of  it,  both  in  domestic  life,  and  in  the  civil  world; 
to  cause  all  recollection  of  it  to  perish ;  and  if  possible,  to 
destroy  the  very  susceptibility  for  its  impressions.  Country 
and  family,  conscience  and  honour,  the  saxired  feelings  of  so- 
ciety and  of  nature,  are  ever  the  first  and  immediate  ties  to 
which  religion  attaches  itself,  from  these  it  derives  while  it 
imparts  strength.  This  connexion  was  now  to  be  dissolved, 
the  old  religion  \^'as  violently  to  be  dissevered  from  th^ 
holy  feelings  of  nature ;  even  at  the  expense  of  the  sancjdty 
itself  of  these  emotions.  Thus  arose  that  Inquisition  which, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  more  humane  tribunals  of  the 
same  name,  we  usually  call  the  Spanish.  Its  founder  was 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  a  Dominican  monk.  Torquemada  was  the 
first  who  ascended  its  bloody  throne,  who  established  its  sta- 
tutes, and  for  ever  cursed  his  order  with  this  bequest.  Sworn 
to  the  degradation  of  the  understanding,  and  the  murder  of 
intellect;  the  instruments  it  employed  were  terror  and  infamy. 
Every  evil  passion  was  in  its  pay ;  its  snare  was  set  in  every 
joy  of  life.  Solitude  itself  was  not  safe  from  it;  the  fear  of 
its  omnipresence  fettered  the  freedom  of  the  soul  in  its  in- 
most and  deepest  recesses.  It  prostrated  all  the  instincts  of 
human  nature  before  it,  yielded  all  the  ties  which  otherwise 
man  held  most  sacred.  A  heretic  forfeited  all  claims  upon 
his  race  ;  the  most  trivial  infidelity  to  his  mother  church  di 
vested  him  of  the  rights  of  his  nature.  A  modest  doubt  in 
the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  met  with  the  punishment  of  par- 
ricide and  the  infamy  of  sodomy ;  its  sentences  resembled  the 
frightful  corruption  of  the  plague,  which  turns  the  most 
healthy  body  into  rapid  putrefaction.  Even  the  inanimate 
things  belonging  to  a  heretic  were  accursed ;  no  destiny  could 
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snatch  the  victim  of  the  Inquisition  from  its  sentence :  its  de- 
crees were  carried  in  force  on  corpses  and  on  pictures ;  and  the 
grave  itself  was  no  asylum  from  its  tremendous  arm.     The 
presumptuous  arrogance   of  its   decrees,  could  only  be  sur- 
passed   by  the  inhumanity  which    executed     them.       By 
coupling  the  ludicrous  with  the  terrible,  and  by  amusing  the 
eye  with  the  strangeness  of  its  processions,  it  weakened  com- 
passion by  the  gratification  of  another  feeling ;   it  drowned 
sympathy  in  derision  and  contempt.     The  delinquent  was 
conducted  with  solemn  pomp  to  the  place  of  execution,  a 
blood-red  flag  w£is  displayed  before  him,  the  universal  clang 
of  all  the  bells  accompanied  the  procession.     First  came  the 
priests  in  the  robes  of  the  Mass,  and  singing  a  sacred  hymn ; 
next  followed  the  condemned  sinner,  clothed  in  a  yellow  vest, 
covered  with  figures  of  black  devils.     On  his  head,  he  wore 
a  paper  cap  surmounted  by  a  human  figure,  around  which 
played  lambent  flames  of  fire,  and  ghastly  demons  flitted. 
The  image  of  the  crucified  Saviour  was  carried  before,  but 
turned  away  from  the  eternally  condemned  sinner,  for  whom 
salvation  was  no  longer  available.     His  mortal  body  belonged 
to  the  material  fire,  his  immortal  soul  to  the  flames  of  hell. 
A  gag  closed  his  mouth,  and  prevented  him  from  alleviating 
his  pain  by  lamentations,  from  awakening  compassion  by  his 
affecting  tale,  and  from  divulging  the  secrets  of  the  holy  tri- 
bunal.    He  was  followed  by  the  clergy  in  festive  robes,  by 
the  magistrates,  and  the  nobility ;  the  fathers,  who  had  been 
his  judges,  closed  the  awful  procession.     It  seemed  like  a 
solemn  funeral  procession,  but  on  looking  for  the  corpse  on 
its  way  to   the  grave,  behold   it  was  a  living  body,  whose 
groans  are  now  to  afford  such  shuddering  entertainment  to 
the  people.     The  executions  were  generally  held  on  the  high 
festivals,  for  which  a  number  of  such  uiifortunate  sufferers 
were  reserved  in  the  prisons   of  the  holy  house,  in  order 
to  enhance  the  rejoicing  by  the  multitude   of  the  victims; 
and  on  these  occasions,  the  king  himself  was  usually  present. 
He  sat  with  uncovered  head,  on  a  lower  chair  than  that  of  the 
Grand  Inquisitor,  to  whom  on  such  occasions  he  yielded  pre- 
cedence :  who,  then,  would  not  ti*emble  before  a  tribunal,  at 
which  majesty  must  humble  itself  ? 

The  great  revolution  in  the  church  accomplished  by  Luther 
and  Calvin,  renewed  the  causes  to  which  this  tribunal  owed  its 
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first  origin :  and  that  ^ich,  at  its  commencement,  ivas  in- 
rented  to  clear  the  petty  kingdom  of  Granada  from  tJie  feeHe* 
remnant  of  Saracens  and  Jews,  was  now  required  for  the  whole 
of  Christendom.  All  the  Inquisitions  in  Portugal,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  France,  adopted  the  form  of  the  Spanish ;  it 
followed  Europeans  to  the  Indies,  and  established  in  Goa  a 
fearful  tribunal,  whose  inhuman  proceedings  make  us  Judder 
even  at  the  bare  recital.  Whereyer  it  planted  its  foot,  deva»- 
tation  followed ;  but  in  no  part  of  the  world  did  it  rage  soyie* 
lently  as  in  Spain.  The  victims  are  forgotten,  whom  it  im- 
molated ;  the  human  race  renews  itself,  and  the  lands,  too, 
flourish  again,  which  it  has  devastated  and  depopulated  by 
its  fury ;  but  centuries  will  elapse,  belbre  its  traces  disappear 
from  the  Spanish  (^aracter.  A  generous  and  enlightened 
nation  has  been  stopped  by  it  on  its  road  to  perfection ;  it  haa 
banished  genius  from  a  region  where  it  was  indigenous,  and 
a  stillness  like  that  which  hangs  over  the  grave,  has  been  left 
in  the  mind  of  a  people  who,  beyond  most  others  of  our  world, 
were  framed  for  happiness  and  enjoyment. 

The  first  Inquisitor  in  Brabant  was  appointed  by  Charles 
Y.  in  the  year  1522.  Some  priests  were  associated  with  him 
as  coadjutors ;  but  he  himself  was  a  layman.  After  the  death 
of  Adrian  YI.,  h&  successor,  Clement  YII.,  appointed  three 
Inquisitors  for  all  the  Netherlands ;  and  Paul  III.  again  re- 
duced them  to  two,  which  number  continued  imtil  the  com- 
mencement of  the  troubles.  In  the  year  1530,  with  the  aid 
and  approbation  of  the  states,  the  edicts  against  heretics  were 
promulgated,  which  formed  the  foundation  of  all  that  followed, 
and  in  which,  also,  express  mention  is  made  of  the  Inquisition. 
In  the  year  1550,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  increase  of 
sects,  Charles  Y.  was  under  the  necessity  of  reviving  and 
enforcing  these  edicts,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
town  of  Antwerp  opposed  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  obtained  an  exemption  from  its  jurisdiction.  But 
the  spirit  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  Netherlands,  in  accordance 
with  the  genius  of  the  country,  was  more  humane  than  in 
Spain,  and,  as  yet,  had  never  been  administered  by  a  fo« 
reigner,  much  less  by  a  Dominican.  The  edicts  which  were 
known  to  every  body,  served  it  as  the  rule  of  its  deciBion& 
On  this  very  account,  it  was  less  obnoxious ;  because,  however 
severe  its  sentence,  it  did  not  appear  a  tool  of  arbitral^ 
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power,  and  it  did  not,  Kke  the  Sipanish  Inqmsitiwi,  yeil  itaelf 
iji  Bocrecy 

Philip,  however,  was  desirous  of  introducing  the  Istter 
tribunal  into  the  Netheriands,  sinee  it  appea^red  to  him 
tiie  instnunent  best  adapted  to  destroy  the  spirit  of  i^bm 
people,  and  to  prepare  tiiem  for  a  despotic  goTomment  H# 
began,  therefore,  by  increafiing  the  rigour  of  the  religious 
ordinances  of  his  father ;  by  gradually  extending'  the  power 
of  the  inquisitors ;  by  making  its  proceedings  move  arbitrarf» 
and  more  independent  of  the  civil  jurisdietion.  The  tribunal 
soon  wanted  little  more  than  the  name,  and  tlie  DominicaBS, 
to  resemble,  in  every  point,  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  Bare 
suspicion  was  enough  to  snatch  a  citizen  from  the  bosom 
of  public  tranquillity,  and  from  his  domestic  circle ;  and  the 
weakest  evidence  was  a  sufficient  justification  for  the  use  of 
the  rack.  Whoever  fell  into  its  abyss,  returned  no  more  to 
the  world.  All  the  benefits  of  the  laws  ceased  for  him ;  the 
maternal  care  of  justice  no  longer  noticed  him ;  beyond  the 
pale  of  his  former  world,  malice  and  stupidity  judged  him 
according  to  laws  which  were  never  intended  for  man.  The 
delinquent  never  knew  his  accuser,  and  veiy  seldom  his 
crime,  a  flagitious,  devilish  artifice,  which  constrained  ih» 
unhappy  victim  to  mess  at  his  error,  and  in  the  delirium 
of  the  rack,  or  in  t&e  weariness  of  a  long  Uving  interment, 
to  acknowledge  transgressions  which,  perhaps,  had  never  been 
committed,  or,  at  least,  had  never  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
his  judges.  The  goods  of  the  condemned  were  confiscated^ 
and  the  informer  encouraged  by  letters  of  grace  and  rewards. 
No  privilege,  no  civil  jurisdiction,  was  valid  against  tiie  holy 
power;  the  secular  arm  lost  for  ever  aH  whom  that  power 
had  once  touched.  Its  only  share  in  the  judicial  duties  of  liis 
latter,  was  to  execute  its  sentences  with  humble  submissive- 
ness.  The  consequences  of  such  an  institution  were,  of  ne- 
cessity, unnatural  and  horrible;  the  whole  temporal  hap- 
piness, the  life  itself,  of  an  innocent  man,  was  at  the  mercy 
of  any  worthless  fellow.  Every  secret  enemy,  every  envious 
person,  had  now  the  perilous  temptation  of  an  unseen  and 
unfailing  revenge.  The  security  of  property,  the  sincerity 
of  intercourse,  were  gone ;  all  the  ties  of  interest  were  das* 
solved ;  all  of  blood  and  of  affection  were  irreparably  broken. 
An  infectious  distrust  envenomed  social  li^e;  the  dfeaded 
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presence  of  a  spy  terrified  the  eye  from  seeing,  and  choked 
the  voice  in  the  midst  of  utterance.  No  one  believed  in  the 
existence  of  an  honest  man,  or  passed  for  one  himself.  Good 
name,  the  ties  of  comitry,  brotherhood,  even  oaths,  and  all  that 
man  holds  sacred,  were  fallen  in  estimation.  Such  was  the 
destiny  to  which  a  great  and  flourishing  commercial  town  was 
subjected,  where  100,000  industrious  men  had  been  brought 
together  by  the  single  tie  of  mutual  confidence ;  eveiy  one 
indispensable  to  his  neighbour,  and  yet  every  one  was  now 
distrusted  and  distrustful.  All  attracted  by  the  desire  of 
gain,  and  repelled  from  each  other  by  fear.  All  the  props 
of  society  torn  away,  where  social  union  was  the  basis  of  l&'a 
and  existence. 


OTHEE  ENCBOACHMENTS   ON   THE   CONSTITUTION   OF  THE 

NETHERLANDS. 

No  wonder  if  so  unnatural  a  tribunal,  which  had  proved  in- 
tolerable, even  to  the  more  submissive  spirit  of  the  Spaniard, 
drove  a  free  state  to  rebellion.  But  the  terror  which  it  in- 
spired was  increased  by  the  Spanish  troops,  which,  even  after 
the  restoration  of  peace,  were  kept  in  the  country,  and,  in 
violation  of  the  constitution,  garrisoned  border  towns. 
Charles  V.  had  been  forgiven  for  this  introduction  of  foreign 
armies,  so  long  as  the  necessity  of  it  was  evident,  and  his 
good  intentions  were  less  distrusted.  But  now  men  saw  in 
these  troops  only  the*  alarming  preparations  of  oppression, 
and  the  instruments  of  a  detested  hierarchy.  Moreover,  a 
considerable  body  of  cavalry,  composed  of  natives,  and  fiilly 
adequate  for  the  protection  of  the  country,  made  these  fo- 
reigners superfluous.  The  licentiousness  and  rapacity,  too,  of 
the  Spaniards,  whose  pay  was  long  in  arrear,  and  who  indemni- 
fied tiiemselves  at  the  expense  of  the  citizens,  completed  the 
exasperation  of  the  people,  and  drove  the  lower  orders  to 
despair.  Subsequently,  when  the  general  murmur  induced 
the  government  to  move  them  from  the  frontiers,  and  trans- 
port them  into  the  islands  of  Zealand,  where  ships  were  pre- 
pared for  their  deportation,  their  excesses  were  carried  to 
such  a  pitch,  that  the  inhabitants  left  off  working  at  th^ 
embankments,  and  preferred  to  abandon  t^eir  native  country 
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to  the  fory  of  the  sea,  rather  than  to  suhmit  any  longer  to  the 
wanton  brutality  of  these  lawless*  bands. 

Philip,  indeed,  would  have  wished  to  retain  these  Spaniards 
in  the  country,  in  order,  by  their  presence,  to  give  weight  to 
his  edicts,  and  to  support  the  innovations  which  he  had 
resolved  to  make  in  the  constitution  of  the  Neiherlands.  He 
regarded  them  as  a  guarantee  for  the  submission  of  the 
nation,  and  as  a  chain  by  which  he  held  it  captive.  Accord- 
ingly, he  left  no  expedient  untried,  to  evade  the  perseveiing 
importunity  of  the  states,  who  demanded  the  withdrawal  of 
these  troops ;  and  for  this  end,  he  exhausted  all  the  resources 
of  chicanery  and  persuasion.  At  one  time,  he  pretended  to 
dread  a  sudden  invasion  by  France,  although,  torn  by  furious 
factions,  that  country  could  scarce  support  itself  against  a 
domestic  enemy;  at  another  time  they  were,  he  said,  to 
receive  his  son,  Don  Carlos,  on  the  frontiers ;  whom,  however, 
he  never  intended  should  leave  Castile.  Their  maintenance 
should  not  be  a  burden  to  the  nation ;  he  himself  would  dis- 
burse all  their  expenses  from  his  private  purse.  In  order  to 
detain  them  with  the  more  appearance  of  reason,  he  pur- 
posely kept  back  from  them  their  arrears  of  pay ;  for  other- 
wise, he  would  assuredly  have  preferred  them  to  the  troops 
of  the  country,  whose  demands  he  fully  satisfied.  To  lull  the 
fears  of  the  nation,  and  to  appease  the  general  discontent,  he 
offered  the  chief  command  of  these  troops  to  the  two  favourites 
of  the  people,  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Count  Egmont 
Both,  however,  declined  his  offer,  with,  the  noble-minded 
declaration,  tiiat  they  could  never  make  up  their  minds  to 
serve  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  The  more  desire 
the  king  showed  to  have  his  Spaniards  in  the  country,  the 
more  obstinately  the  states  insisted  on  their  removal.  In  the 
following  Diet  at  Ghent,  he  was  compelled,  in  the  very  midst 
of  his  courtiers,  to  listen  to  republican  truth.  *'Why  are 
foreign  h^ds  needed  for  our  defence  ? "  demanded  the  Syndic 
of  Ghent.  "Is  it  that  the  rest  of  the  world  should  con- 
sider us  too  stupid,  or  too  cowardly,  to  protect  ourselves? 
Why  have  we  made  peace,  if  the  burdens  of  war  are  still 
to  oppress  us  ?  In  war,  necessity  enforced  endurance ;  in 
peace,  our  patience  is  exhausted  by  its  burdens.  Or  shall 
we  be  able  to  keep  in  order  these  licentious  bands,  which 
thine  own  presence  could  not  restrain  ?    Here,  Cambray  and 
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Antwerp  cry  for  redress ;  there,  Thionville  and  Maxienbiirg  lie 
"waste ;  and,  sorely,  thou  hast  not  bestowed  upon  ua  peace,  tha£ 
our  cities  should  become  deserts,  as  thej  necessarilj  must  if 
tboa  freest  them  not  from  these  destroyers?  Perhaps  thou 
art  anxious  to  guard  against  surprise  from  oarneighbours ? 
This  precaution  is  wise ;  but  the  report  of  their  preparations 
will  long  outrun  their  hostilities.  Why  incur  a  heavy  expense 
to  engage  foreigners,  who  will  not  care  for  a  country  which 
they  must  leave  to-morrow?  Hast  thou  not  still  at  thy  com- 
mand the  same  brave  Netherhmders,  to  wham  thy  fieUlier  en- 
trusted the  republic  in  far  more  troubled  times  ?  Why 
shonldest  thou  now  doubt  their  loyalty,  which,  to  thy  an- 
oestM^,  they  have  preserved  for  so  many  centuries  inviolate  ? 
Will  not  they  be  s^ifficient  to  sustain  the  war  long  enoo^,  to 
give  time  to  thy  confederates  to  join  their  banners,  or  to  thy- 
self to  send  succour  from  the  neighbouring  country?"  This 
language  was  too  new  to  the  king,  and  its  truth  too  obvious,, 
for  him  to  be  able  at  once  to  reply  to  it.  "  I,  also,  am  a  fo- 
reigner,** he  at  length  exclaimed,  ''and  they  would  like,  I 
suppose,  to  expel  me  from  the  country!"  At  the  same 
time  he  descended  from  the  throne,  and  left  the  assembly; 
but  the  speaker  was  pardoned  for  his  boldness.  Two  days 
afterwards,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  states,  that  if  he  had 
been  apprised  earlier  that  these  troops  were  a  burden  to 
them,  he  would  have  immediately  made  preparation  to  re- 
move them,  with  himself,  to  Spain.  Now  it  was  too  late,  for 
they  would  not  depart  unpaid;  but  he  pledged  them  his 
most  sacred  promise,  that  they  should  not  be  oppressed  with 
this  burden  more  than  four  months.  Never theless^  the  troops 
remained  in  this  country  eighteen  months  instead  of  four; 
and  would  not,  perhaps,  even  then  have  left  it  so  soon,  if  the 
exigencies  of  the  state  had  not  made  their  presence  indis- 
pensable in  another  part  of  the  world. 

The  illegal  appointment  of  foreigners  to  the  most  important 
offices  of  i^e  country,  afforded  further  occasion  of  complaint 
against  the  government.  Of  all  the  privileges  of  the  pro- 
vinces, none  was  so  obnoxious  to  the  Spaniards  as  that  which 
excluded  strangers  from  office,  and  none  they  had  so  zealously 
sought  to  abrogate.  Italy,  the  two  Indies,  and  aU  the  pro- 
vinces of  this  vast  Empire,  were  indeed  open  to  their  rapacity 
and  ambition ;  but  from  the  richest  of  them  all,  an  inexorable 
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fundamental  law  excluded  them.  They  artfully  persuaded 
their  soTereign,  that  his  power  in  these  countries  would  never 
be  firmly  established,  so  long  as  he  could  not  employ  foreignezs 
as  his  instrument  The  Bishop  of  Arras,  a  Burgundian  bj 
birth,  had  already  been  illegally  forced  upon  the  Flemings; 
and  now  the  Count  of  Feria,  a  Gastilian,  was  to  receive  a  seat 
«nd  voice  in  the  council  of  state.  But  this  attempt  met  witii 
a  bolder  resistance  than  the  king's  flatterers  had  led  him  to 
expect,  and  his  despotic  omnipbtence  was  this  time  wrecked 
by  the  politic  measures  of  William  of  Orange,  and  the  flna- 
ness  of  the  states. 


WILLIAM  OF  0BAN6E  AND   COUKT  EGMOIJIT. 

By  sucb  measures,  did  Plulip  usher  in  his  government  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  such  were  the  grievances  of  the  nation 
when  be  was  preparing  to  leave  them.  He  had  long  been 
impatient  to  quit  a  country  where  he  was  a  stranger,  where 
there  was  so  much  that  opposed  his  secret  wishes,  and  where 
his  despotic  mind  found  such  undaunted  monitors  to  remind 
him  of  the  laws  of  freedom.  The  peace  with  France,  at 
last)  rendered  a  longer  stay  unnecessary;  the  armaments 
of  Soliman  required  his  presence  in  the  south,  and  the 
Spaniards  also  began  to  miss  their  long-absent  king.  The 
choice  of  a  supreme  Stadtholder  for  tbe  Netherlands,  was  the 
principal  matter  which  still  detained  him.  Emanuel  Phili- 
bert,  Duke  of  Savoy,  had  filled  this  place  since  the  resignation 
of  Maiy,  Queen  of  Hungary,  which,  however,  so  long  as  the 
king  himself  was  present,  conferred  more  honour  than  real 
influence.  His  absence  would  make  it  the  most  importairii 
office  in  the  monarchy,  and  the  most  splendid  aim  for  the 
ambition  of  a  subject.  It  had  now  become  vacant  throu^ 
the  departure  of  the  duke,  wbom  the  peace  of  Chateau  Cam- 
bresis  had  restored  to  his  dominions.  The  almost  unlimited 
power  with  which  the  supreme  Stadtholder  would  be  entrusted, 
the  capacity  and  experience  which  so  extensive  and  delicate 
an  appointment  required,  but,  especially,  the  daring  designs 
which  the  Government  had  in  contemplation  against  tho 
freedom  of  the  country,  the  execution  of  which  woidd  devolve 
on  him,  necessarily  embarrassed  the  choice.    The  law,  whiflh 
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excluded  all  foreigners  from  office,  made  an  exception  in  tJie 
case  of  the  supreme  Stadtholder.     As  he  could  not  be,  at  the 
same  time,  a  native  of  all  the  provinces,  it  was  allowable  for 
him  not  to  belong  to  any  one  of  them ;  for  the  jealousy  of 
the  man  of  Brabant  would  concede  no  greater  right  to  a 
Fleming,  whose  home  was  half  a  mile  from  his  frontier,  than 
to  a  Sicilian,  who  lived  in  another  soil  and  under  a  different 
sky.     But  here  the  interests  of  the  crown  itself  seemed  to 
favour  the  appointment  of  a  native.     A  Brabanter,  for  in- 
stance, who  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  his  countrymen, 
if  he   became  a  traitor,  would  have   half,  accomplished  his 
treason,  before  a  foreign  governor  could  overcome  the  mis- 
trust,  with  which    his  most   insignificsmt  measures  would 
be  watched.     If  the   government    should  succeed   in  car- 
rying through   its    designs    in    one  province,   the    opposi- 
tion of   the   rest    would   then    be    a    temerity,    which    it 
would  be  justified   in  punishing  in  the   severest  manner. 
In  the   common  whole,  which  the  provinces  now  formed, 
their  individual  constitutions  were,  in  a  measure,  destroyed ; 
the  obedience  of  one  would  be  a  law  for  all,  and  the  pri 
vilege,  which  one  knew  not  how  to  preserve,  was  lost  for 
the  rest. 

Among  the  Flemish  nobles,  who  could  lay  claim  to  the  Chief 
Stadtholdership,  the  expectations  and  wishes  of  the  nation 
were  divided  between  Count  Egmont  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  who  were  alike  entitled  to  this  high  dignity — ^by 
illustrious  birth  and  personal  merits,  and  by  an  equal  share 
in  the  affections  of  the  people.  Their  high  rank  placed  them 
both  near  to  the  throne,  and  if  the  choice  of  the  monarch  was 
to  rest  on  the  worthiest,  it  must  necessarily  fall  upon  one  of 
these  two.  As,  in  the  course  of  our  history,  we  shall  often 
have  occasion  to  mention  both  names,  the  attention  of  the 
reader  cannot  be  too  early  made  acquainted  with  their  cha- 
racters. 

William  I.,  Prince  of  Orange,  was  descended  from  the 
princely  German  house  of  Nassau,  which  had  already  flou- 
rished eight  centuries,  had  long  disputed  the  pre-eminence 
with  Austria,  and  had  given  one  Emperor  to  Germany.  Be- 
sides several  extensive  domains  in  the  Netherlands,  which 
made  him  a  citizen  of  this  Republic,  and  a  vassal  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  he  possessed  also  in  France  the  indepcnd- 
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0iit  princedom  of  Orange.  William  was  bom  in  the  year 
15 83,  at  Dillenburg,  in  the  country  of  Nassau,  of  a  Countess 
Stolberg.  His  father,  the  Count  of  Nassau,  of  the  same 
name,  had  embraced  the  Protestant  religion,  and  caused  his 
son  also  to  be  educated  in  it;  but  Charles  V.,  who  early 
formed  an  attachment  for  the  boy,  took  him,  when  quite 
young,  to  his  court,  and  had  him  brought  up  in  the  Romish 
Church.  This  monarch,  w^ho  already  in  the  child  discovered 
the  future  greatness  of  the  man,  kept  him  nine  years  about 
his  person,  thought  him  worthy  of  his  personal  instruction  in 
the  affairs  of  government,  and  honoured  him  with  a  confi- 
dence beyond  his  years.  He  alone  was  permitted  to  remain 
in  the  Emperor's  presence,  when  he  gave  audience  to  foreign 
ambassadors — a  proof  that,  even  as  a  boy,  he  had  already 
begun  to  merit  the  surname  of  the  Silent.  The  Emperor  was 
not  ashamed  even  to  confess  openly,  on  one  occasion,  that 
this  young  man  had  often  made  suggestions  which  would  have 
escaped  his  own  sagacity.  What  expectations  might  not  be 
formed  of  the  intellect  of  a  man  Tvho  was  disciplined  in  such 
a  school ! 

William  was  twenty-three  years  old  when  Charles  abdicated 
the  government,  and  had  already  received  from  the  latter  two 
public  marks  of  the  highest  esteem.  The  Emperor  had  in- 
trusted to  him,  in  preference  to  all  the  nobles  of  his  court, 
the  honourable  ofl&ce  of  conveying  to  his  brother  Ferdinand 
the  Imperial  Crown.  When  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  com- 
manded the  Imperial  army  in  the  Netherlands,  was  called 
away  to  Italy  by  the  exigency  of  his  domestic  affairs,  the  Em- 
peror appointed  him  commander-m-chief,  against  the  united 
representations  of  his  military  council,  who  declared  it  alto- 
gether hazardous  to  oppose  so  young  a  tyro  in  arms  to  the 
experienced  generals  of  France.  Absent,  and  unrecommended 
by  any,  he  was  preferred  by  the  monarch  to  the  laurel-crowned 
band  of  his  heroes,  and  the  result  gave  him  no  cause  to  repent 
of  his  choice. 

.  The  marked  favour  which  the  prince  had  enjoyed  with  the 
father,  was,  in  itself,  a  sufficient  ground  for  his  exclusion  from 
the  confidence  of  the  son.  Philip,  it  appears,  had  laid  it  down 
for  himself  as  a  rule,  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  the  Spanish 
nobility,  for  the  preference  which  Charles  V.  had,  on  all 
important  occasions,   sho>vn  to  his  Flemish  nobles.     Still 
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stronger,  however,  were  the  secret  motives  which  alienated 
him  from  the  prince.  William  of  Orange  was  one  of  those 
lean  and  pale  men,  who,  according  to  Caesar's  words,  *'  sleep 
not  at  night,  and  think  too  much,*'  and  before  whom  the  most 
fearless  spirits  quail.  The  calm  tranquillity  of  a  never  vary- 
ing countenance,  concealed  a  busy,  ardent  soul,  which  never 
ruffled  even  the  veil  behind  which  it  worked,  and  was  alike 
inaccessible  to  artifice  and  to  love;  a  versatile,  formidable, 
indefatigable  mind,  soft  and  ductile  enough  to  be  instanta- 
neously moulded  into  all  forms ;  guarded  enough  to  lose  itself 
in  none ;  and  strong  enough  to  endure  every  vicissitude  of 
fortune.  A  greater  master  in  reading  and  in  winning  men's 
hearts,  never  existed  than  William.  Not  that,  after  the 
fashion  of  courts,  his  lips  avowed  a  servility  to  which  \n» 
proud  heart  gave  the  lie ;  but  because  he  was  neither  too 
sparing  nor  too  lavish  of  the  marks  of  his  esteem,  and 
through  a  skilful  economy  of  the  favours  which  mostly  bind 
men,  he  increased  his  real  stock  in  them.  The  fruits  of 
his  meditation  were  as  perfect  as  they  were  slowly  formed ; 
his  resolves  were  as  steadily  and  indomitably  accomplished^ 
as  they  were  long  in  maturing.  No  obstacles  could  defeat  the 
plan  which  he  had  once  adopted  as  the  best ;  no  accidents 
frustrated  it,  for  they  all  had  been  foreseen  before  they  ac- 
tually occurred.  High  as  his  feelings  were  raised  above  ter- 
ror and  joy,  they  were,  nevertheless,  subject  in  the  same  de- 
gree to  fear ;  but  his  fear  was  earlier  than  the  danger,  and  he 
was  calm  in  tumult,  because  he  had  trembled  in  repose.  Wil- 
liam lavished  his  gold  with  a  profuse  hand,  but  he  was  a  nig- 
gard  of  his  moments.  The  hours  of  repast  were  the  sole 
hours  of  relaxation,  but  these  were  exclusively  devoted  to  his 
heart,  his  family,  and  his  friends ;  this  the  modest  deduction 
he  allowed  himself  from  the  cares  of  his  country.  Here  his 
brow  was  cleared  with  wine,  seasoned  by  temperance,  and  a 
cheerful  disposition ;  and  no  serious  cares  were  permitted  to 
enter  this  recess  of  enjoyment.  His  household  was  mag- 
nificent; the  splendour  of  a  numerous  retinue,  the  num- 
ber and  respectability  of  those  who  surrounded  his  person^ 
made  his  habitation  resemble  the  court  of  a  sovereign  prince. 
A  sumptuous  hospitality,  that  master-spell  of  demagogues,, 
was  the  goddess  of  his  palace.  Foreign  princes  and  ambas- 
sadors found  here  a  fitting  reception  and  entertainment. 
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which  surpassed  ail  that  luxurious  Belgium  could  elsewhere 
offer.  A  humble  submissiveness  to  the  goyemment,  bought 
off  the  blame  and  suspicion  which  this  munificence  might 
have  thrown  on  his  intentions.  But  this  liberality  secured 
£Dr  him  the  affections  of  the  people,  whom  nothing  gratified 
so  much,  as  to  see  the  riches  of  their  country  displayed  before 
admiring  foreigners,  and  the  high  pinnacle  of  fortune  on 
which  he  stood,  enhanced  the  value  of  the  courtesy  to  which 
lie  condescended.  No  one,  probably,  was  better  fitted  by 
nature  for  the  leader  of  a  conspiracy,  than  William  the  Silent. 
A  comprehensive  and  intuitive  glance  into  the  past,  the  pre- 
sent, and  the  future ;  the  talent  for  improving  every  favourable 
opportunity ;  a  commanding  influence  over  ^e  minds  of  men; 
vast  schemes,  which  only  when  viewed  from  a  distance  show 
form  and  symmetry;  and  bold  calculations,  which  were  wound 
up  in  the  long  chain  of  futurity ;  all  these  Acuities  he  pos- 
sessed, and  kept,  moreover,  under  the  control  of  that  free 
and  enlightened  virtue,  which  moves  with  firm  step,  even  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  abyss. 

A  man  like  this  might,  at  other  times,  have  remained  un- 
fathomed  by  his  whole  generation  ;  but  not  so  by  the  dis- 
trustful spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Philip  II.  saw 
quickly  and  deeply  into  a  character,  which,  among  good  ones, 
most  resembled  his  own.  If  he  had  not  seen  through  him 
80  clearly,  his  distrust  of  a  man,  in  whom  were  united  nearly 
all  the  qualities  which  he  prized  highest,  and  could  best 
appreciate,  would  be  quite  inexplicable.  But  William  had 
another  and  still  more  important  point  of  contact  with  Philip 
II.  He  had  learned  his  policy  from  the  same  master,  and  had 
become,  it  was  to  be  feared,  a  more  apt  scholar.  Not  by  mak* 
ing  Machiavelli's  ^Prince'  his  study,  but  by  having  enjoyed 
the  living  instruction  of  a  monarch,  who  reduced  the  book  to 
practice,  had  he  become  versed  in  the  perilous  arts  by  which 
thrones  rise  and  fall.  In  him,  Philip  had  to  deal  with  an 
antagonist,  who  was  armed  against  his  policy,  and  who,  in  a 
good  cause,  could  also  command  the  resources  of  a  bad  one. 
And  it  was  exactly  this  last  circumstance,  which  accounts  for 
his  having  hated  this  man  so  implacably  above  all  others  of 
his  day,  and  his  having  had  so  supernatural  a  dread  of  him. 

The  suspicion  which  already  attached  to  the  prince,  was. 
lAcreased  by  the  doubts  which  were  entertained  of  his  re 
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ligious  bias.  So  long  as  the  Emperor,  his  benefactor,  lived, 
William  believed  in  the  pope  ;  but  it  was  feared,  with  good 
ground,  that  the  predilection  for  the  reformed  religion,  which 
had  been  imparted  to  his  young  heart,  had  never  entirely  left 
it.  Whatever  church  he  may,  at  certain  periods  of  his  life, 
have  preferred,  each  might  console  itself  with  the  reflection 
that  none  other  possessed  him  more  entirely.  In  later  years, 
he  went  over  to  Calvinism  with  almost  as  little  scruple,  as, 
in  his  early  childhood,  he  deserted  the  Lutheran  profession 
for  the  Komish.  He  defended  the  rights  of  the  Protestants, 
rather  than  their  opinions,  against  Spanish  oppression ;  not 
their  faith,  but  their  wrongs  had  made  him  their  brother. 

These  general  grounds  for  suspicion,  appeared  to  be  justi  • 
fied  by  a  discovery  of  his  real  intentions,  which  accident  had 
made.  William  had  remained  in  France,  as  hostage  for  the 
peace  of  Chateau  Cambresis,  in  concluding  which  he  had 
home  a  part ;  and  here,  through  the  imprudence  of  Henry 
II.,  who  imagined  he  spoke  witli  a  confidant  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  he  became  acquainted  with  a  secret  plot,  which  the 
French  and  Spanish  courts  had  formed  against  Protestants  of 
both  kingdoms.  The  prince  hastened  to  communicate  this 
important  discovery  to  his  friends  in  Brussels,  whom  it  so 
nearly  concerned,  and  the  letters  which  he  exchanged  on  the 
subject  fell,  unfortunately,  into  the  hands  of  the  King  of 
Spain.  Philip  was  less  surprised  at  this  decisive  disclosure 
of  William's  sentiments,  than  incensed  at  the  disappointment 
of  his  scheme ;  and  the  Spanish  nobles,  who  had  never  for- 
given the  prince  that  moment,  when  in  the  last  act  of  his 
me  the  greatest  of  Emperors  leaned  upon  his  shoulders,  did 
not  neglect  this  favourable  opportunity  of  finally  ruining, 
in  the  good  opinion  of  their  long,  the  betrayer  of  a  state 
secret 

Of  a  lineage  no  less  noble  than  that  of  William,  was 
Lamoral,  Count  Egmont  and  Prince  of  Gavre,  a  descend- 
ant of  the  Dukes  of  Gueldres,  whose  martial  courage  had 
wearied  out  the  arms  of  Austria.  His  family  was  higlily 
distinguished  in  the  annals  of  the  countiy ;  one  of  his  ances- 
tors had,  under  Maximilian,  already  filled  the  ofi&ce  of 
Stadtholder  over  Holland.  Egmont 's  marriage  with  the 
Duchess  Sabina  of  Bavaria,  reflected  additional  lustre  on  the 
splendour  of  his  birth,  and  made  him  powerful  through  the  . 
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greatness  of  this  alliance.     Charles  V,  had,  in  the  year  1516, 
conferred  on  him,  at  Utrecht,  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece ; 
the  wars  of  this  Emperor  were  the  school  of  his  military- 
genius,  and  the  hattle  of  St.  Quentin  and  Gravelines  made 
him    the  hero  of  his   age.      Every  blessing   of  peace,  for 
which  a  commercial  people  feel   most  grateful,  brought  to 
mind  the  remembrance  of  the  victory  by  which  it  was  ac- 
celerated, and  Flemish  pride,  like  a  fond  mother,  exulted 
over  the  illustrious  son  of  their  country,  who  had  filled  all 
Europe  with  admiration.     Nine  children  who  grew  up  under 
the  eyes  of  their  fellow  citizens,  multiplied  an4  drew  closer 
the  ties  between  him  and  his  fatherland,  and  the  people's 
grateful  affection  for  the  father,  was  kept  alive  by  the  sight  of 
those  who  were  dearest  to  him.     Every  appearance  of  Egmont 
in  public,  was  a  triumphal  procession ;  every  eye  which  was 
fastened  upon  him,  recounted  his  history ;  his  deeds  lived  in 
the  plaudits  of  his  companions  in  arms ;  at  tlie  games  of 
chivdry,  mothers  pointed  him  out  to  their  children.     Affabi- 
lity, a  noble  and  courteous  demeanour,  the  amiable  virtues  of 
chivaliy,  adorned  and  graced  his  merits.      His  liberal  soul 
shone  forth  on  his  open  brow ;  his  frankheartedness  managed 
his  secrets,  no  better  than  his  benevolence  did  his  estate,  and 
a  thought  was  no  sooner  his,  than  it  was  the  property  of  all. 
His  religion  was  gentle  and  humane,  but  not  very  enlightened, 
because  it  derived  its  light  from  the  heart,  and  not  from  his 
understanding.     Egmont  possessed  more  of  conscience,  than 
of  fixed  principles ;  his  head  had  not  given  him  a  code  of 
its  own,  bnt  had  merely  learnt  it  by  rote ;  the  mere  name  of 
an  action,  therefore,  was  often  with  him  sufl&cient  for  its  con- 
demnation.    In  his  judgment,  men  were  wholly  bad  or  wholly 
good,  and  had  either  nothing  bad  or  nothing  good ;  in  this 
system  of  morals,  there  was  no  middle  term  between  vice 
and  virtue ;  and  consequently,  a  single  good  trait  often  decided 
his  opinion  of  men.     Egmont  united  all  the  eminent  quail* 
ties  which  form  the  hero ;  he  was  a  better  soldier  than  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  but  far  inferior  to  him  as  a  statesman ;  the 
latter  saw  the  world  as  it  really  was ;  Egmont  viewed  it  in 
the  magic  mirror  of  an  imagination,  that  embellished  all  that 
it  reflected.     Men,  whom  fortune  has  surprised  with  a  reward, 
for  which  they  can  find  no  adequate  ground  in  their  actions, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  very  apt  to  forget  the  necessary  con- 
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nexion  between  cause  and  effect,  and  to  insert  in  the  natnral 
consequences  of  things  a  higher  miraculous  power,  to  which, 
as  Caesar  to  his  fortune,  they  at  last  insanely  trust.  Such 
a  character  was  Egmont.  Intoxicated  with  the  idea  of  his 
own  merits,  which  the  love  and  gratitude  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens had  exaggerated,  he  staggered  on  in  this  sweet  rererie,. 
as  in  a  delightful  world  of  dreams.  He  feared  not,  because 
he  trusted  to  the  deceitful  pledge  which  destiny  had  given 
him  of  her  £ftvour,  in  the  general  love  of  the  people,  and  he  be 
lieved  in  its  justice,  because  he  himself  was  prosperous.  Even 
the  most  terrible  experience  of  Spanish  perfidy,  could  not  after- 
wards eradicate  this  confidence  from  his  soul,  and  on  the 
scaffold  itself,  his  latest  feeling  was  hope.  A  tender  fear  for 
his  family  kept  his  patriotic  courage  fettered  by  lower  duties. 
Because  he  trembled  for  property  and  life,  he  could  not 
venture  much  for  the  republic.  William'  of  Orange  broke 
with  the  throne,  because  its  arbitrary  power  was  offensive  to 
his  pride ;  Egmont  was  vain,  and  therefore  valued  the  fa- 
vours of  the  monarch.  The  former  was  a  citizen  of  the 
world ;  Egmont  had  never  been  more  than  a  Fleming. 

Philip  II.  still  stood  indebted  to  the  hero  of  St.  Quentin, 
and  the  supreme  stadtholdership  of  the  Netherlands  ap- 
peared the  only  appropriate  reward  for  such  great  services. 
Birth  and  high  station,  the  voice  of  the  nation  and  personal 
abilities,  spoke  as  loudly  for  Egmont  as  for  Orange ;  and  if 
the  latter  was  to  be  passed  by,  it  seemed  that  &e  former 
alone  could  supplant  him. 

Two  such  competitors,  so  equal  in  merit,  might  have  em- 
barrassed Philip  in  his  choice,  if  he  had  ever  seriously  tfaou^t 
of  selecting  either  of  them  for  the  appointment.  But  the 
pre-eminent  qualities  by  which  they  supported  their  claim  to 
this  office,  were  the  very  cause  of  their  rejection ;  and  it  was 
precisely  the  ardent  desire  of  the  nation  for  their  election 
to  it,  that  irrevocably  annulled  their  title  to  the  appoint- 
ment. Philip's  purpose  would  not  be  answered  by  a  stadt- 
holder  in  the  Netherlands,  who  could  command  the  good 
will  and  the  energies  of  the  people.  Egmont 's  descent  from 
the  Duke  of  Gueldres,  made  him  an  hereditary  foe  of  the 
house  of  Spain,  and  it  seemed  impolitic  to  place  the  supreme 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  man,  to  whom  the  idea  might  occur, 
of  revenging  on  the  son  of  the  oppressor,  the  oppression  of 
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his  aa<5estor.  ITie  slight  put  on  their  favourites  could  giy© 
no  just  oflfence  either  to  the  nation  or  to  themselves,  for  it 
might  he  pretended  that  the  king  passed  over  hoth,  hecause 
he  would  not  show  a  preference  to  either. 

The  disappointment  of  his  hopes  of  gaining  the  regency, 
did  not  deprive  the  Prince  of  Orange  of  all  expectation  of 
estahlishing,  more  firmly,  his  influence  in  the  Netherlands. 
*  Among  the  other  candidates  for  this  office,  was  also  Christina, 
Duchess  of  Lorraine,  and  aunt  of  the  king,  who,  as  mediar 
trix  of  the  peace  of  Chateau  Camhresis,  had  rendered  im- 
portant service  to  the  crown.  William  aimed  at  the  hand 
of  her  daughter,  and  he  hoped  to  promote  his  suit  by  actively 
interposing  his  good  oflFers  for  the  mother ;  but  he  did  not 
reflect  that,  through  this  very  intercession,  he  ruined  her 
cause.  The  Duchess  Christina  was  rejected,  not  so  much 
for  the  reason  alleged,  because  the  dependence  of  her  terri- 
tories on  JFrance  made  her  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the 
Spanish  court,  as  because  43he  was  acceptable  to  the  people 
of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Prince  of  Orange. 


MABGABET  OF  PABICA,  BEQEUT  OF  ISE  NETHEBIANDS. 

While  the  general  expectation  was  on  the  stretch,  as  to 
whom  the  future  destinies  of  the  provinces  would  be  com 
mitted,  there  appeared  on  the  frontiers  of  the  country  the 
Duchess  Margaret  of  Parma,  having  been  summoned  by  the 
king  from  Italy,  to  assume  the  government. 

Margaret  was  a  natural  daughter  of  Charles  Y.  and  of  a 
noble  Flemish  lady,  named  Yangeest,  and  bom  153^.  Out 
of  regard  for  the  honour  of  her  mother*s  house,  she  was  at 
first  educated  in  obscurity ;  but  her  mother,  who  possessed 
more  vanity  than  honour,  was  not  very  anxious  to  preserve  the 
secret  of  her  origin,  and  a  princely  education  betrayed  the 
daughter  of  the  Emperor.  While  yet  a  chUd,  she  was  in- 
trusted to  the  Eegent  Margaret,  her  great  aunt,  to  be  brought 
up  at  Brussels,  under  her  eye.  This  guardian  she  lost  in 
her  eighth  year,  and  the  care  of  her  education  devolved  on 
Queen  Mary  of  Hungary,  the  successor  of  Margaret  in  the 
regency.  Her  father  had  already  affianced  her,  while  yet  in 
her  fourth  year,  to  a  Prince  of  Ferrara;  but  this  alliance 
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being  subsequently  dissolved,  she  was  betrothed  to  Alexander 
de  Medicis,  the  new  Duke  of  Florence,  which  marriage  was, 
after  the  victorious  return  of  the  Emperor  from  Africa,  ac- 
tually consummated  in  Naples.  In  the  first  year  of  this 
unfortunate  union,  a  violent  death  removed  from  her  a  hus- 
band who  could  not  love  her,  and  for  the  third  time  her  hand 
was  disposed  of  to  serve  the  policy  of  her  father.  Octavius 
Famese,  a  prince  of  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  nephew  of 
Paul  III.,  obtained,  with  her  person,  the  duchies  of  Parma 
and  Piacenza  as  her  portion.  Thus,  by  a  strange  destiny, 
Margaret,  at  the  age  of  maturity,  was  contracted  to  a  boy,  as 
in  the  years  of  infancy  she  had  been  sold  to  a  man.  Her 
disposition,  which  was  anything  but  feminine,  made  this  last 
alliance  still  more  unnatural,  for  her  taste  and  inclinations  were 
masculine,  and  the  whole  tenour  of  her  life  belied  her  sex.  After 
the  example  of  her  instructress,  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  and 
her  great  aunt,  the  Duchess  Mary  of  Burgundy,  who  met  her 
death  in  this  favourite  sport,  she  was  passionately  fond  of 
hunting,  and  had  acquired  in  this  pursuit  such  bodily  vigour, 
that  few  men  were  better  able  to  undergo  its  hardships  and 
fatigues. 

Her  gait  itself  was  so  devoid  of  grace,  that  one  was  far 
more  tempted  to  take  her  for  a  disguised  man,  than  for  a 
masculine  woman ;  and  Nature,  whom  she  had  derided  by  thus 
transgressing  the  limits  of  her  sex,  revenged  itself  finally  upon 
her  by  a  disease  peculiar  to  men — the  gout. 

These  unusual  qualities  were  crowned  by  a  monkish  super- 
stition, which  was  infused  into  her  mind  by  Ignatius  Loyola, 
her  confessor  and  teacher.  Among  the  charitable  works  and 
penances  with  which  she  mortified  her  vanity,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  was,  that  during  Passion- Week,  she  yearly  washed, 
with  her  own  hands,  the  feet  of  a  number  of  poor  men,  (who 
were  most  strictly  forbidden  to  cleanse  themselves  before- 
hand,) waited  on  tiiem  at  table  like  a  servant,  and  sent  them 
away  with  rich  presents. 

Nothing  more  is  requisite  than  this  last  feature  in  her  cha- 
racter, to  account  for  the  preference  which  the  king  gave  her 
over  all  her  rivals ;  but  his  choice  was  at  the  same  time  justi- 
fied by  excellent  reasons  of  state.  Margaret  was  bom  and  also 
educated  in  the  Netherlands.  She  had  spent  her  early  youth 
among  the  people,  and  had  acquired  much  of  their  national 
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manners.  Two  regents,  (Duchess  Margaret,  and  Qaeen  Mary 
of  Hungary,)  under  whose  eyes  she  had  grown  up,  had  gra 
dually  initiated  her  into  the  maxims  hy  which  this  peculiar 
people  might  he  most  easily  governed ;  and  they  would  also 
serve  her  as  models.  She  did  not  want  either  in  talents ;  and 
possessed,  moreover,  a  particular  turn  for  business,  which  she,, 
had  acquired  from  her  instructors,  and  had  afterwards  car- 
ried to  greater  perfection  in  the  Italian  school.  The  Nether- 
lands had  been,  for  a  number  of  years,  accustomed  to  female 
government ;  and  Philip  hoped,  perhaps,  that  the  sharp  iron 
of  tyranny,  which  he  was  about  to  use  against  them,  would  cut 
more  gently,  if  wielded  by  the  hands  of  a  woman.  Some  re- 
gard for  his  father,  who  at  the  time  was  still  living,  and  was 
much  attached  to  Margaret,  may  have  in  a  measure,  as  it  is 
asserted,  influenced  this  choice ;  as  it  is  also  probable  that  the 
king  wished  to  oblige  the  Duke  of  Parma,  through  this  mark 
of  attention  to  his  wife,  and  thus  to  compensate  for  deny- 
ing a  request,  which  he  was  just  then  compelled  to  refuse 
him.  As  the  territories  of  the  duchess  were  surrounded  by 
Philip's  Italian  States,  and  at  all  times  exposed  to  his  arms, 
he  could,  with  the  less  danger,  entrust  the  supreme  power 
into  her  hands.  For  his  full  security,  her  son,  Alexander 
Famese,  was  to  remain  at  his  court  as  a  pledge  for  her  loyalty. 
All  these  reasons  were  alone  sufficiently  weighty  to  turn  the 
king's  decision  in  her  favour ;  but  they  became  irresistible, 
■when  supported  by  the  Bishop  of  Arras  and  the  Duke  of  Alva. 
The  latter,  as  it  appears,  because  he  hated  or  envied  all  the 
other  competitors ;  the  former,  because  even  then,  in  all  pro- 
bability, he  anticipated,  from  the  wavering  disposition  of  this 
princess,  abundant  gratification  for  his  ambition. 

Philip  received  the  new  regent  on  the  frontiers  with  a 
splendid  cortege,  and  conducted  her  with  magnificent  pomp 
to  Ghent,  where  the  States  General  had  been  convoked.  As 
he  did  not  intend  to  return  soon  to  the  Netherlands,  he  def- 
sired,  before  he  left  them,  to  gratify  the  nation  for  once,  by 
holding  a  solemn  Diet,  and  thus  giving  a  solemn  sanction  and 
the  force  of  law  to  his  previous  regulations.  For  the  last 
time,  he  showed  himself  to  his  Netherlandish  people,  whose 
destinies  were,  from  henceforth,  to  be  dispensed  from  a  myste- 
rious distance.  To  enhance  the  splendour  of  this  solemn 
day,  Philip  invested  eleven  knights  with  the  Order  of  the 
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Golden  Fleece,  his  sister  being  seated  on  a  chair  near  him- 
self, 'while  he  showed  her  to  the  nation  as  their  future  ruler. 
All  the  grievances  of  the  people,  touching  the  edicts,  the  In- 
quisition, the  detention  of  the  Spanish  troops,  the  taxes,  and 
the  illegal  introduction  of  foreigners  into  the  offices  saad  ad- 
ministration of  the  countiy,  were  brought  forward  in  this 
Diet,  and  were  hotly  discussed  by  both  parties ;  some  of  them 
were  skilfully  evaded,  or  apparently  removed,  others  arbi- 
tiBrily  repelled.  As  the  king  was  unacquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  he  addressed  the  nation  through  the 
mouth  of  the  Bishop^of  Arras,  recounted  to  them,  with  vainr 
glorious  ostentation,  all  the  benefits  of  his  government,  as- 
sured them  of  his  favour  for  the  future,  and  once  more  recom- 
mended to  the  states,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  the  extirpation  of  heresy. 
The  Spanish  troops,  he  promised,  should  in  a  few  months 
evacuate  the  Netherlands,  if  only  they  would  allow  him  time 
to  recover  from  the  numerous  burdens  of  the  last  war,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  collect  the  means  for  pay- 
ing the  arrears  of  these  troops ;  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
nation  should  remain  inviolate,  the  imposts  should  not  be 
grievously  burdensome,  and  the  Inquisition  should  administer 
its  duties  with  justice  and  moderation.  In  the  choice  of  a 
supreme  Stadtholder,  he  added,  he  had  especially  consulted 
the  wishes  of  the  nation,  and  had  decided  for  a  native  of  the 
oountzy,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms, and  was  attached  to  them  by  a  love  to  her  native  land. 
He  exhorted  them,  therefore,  to  show  their  gratitude  by 
honotiring  his  choice,  and  obeying  his  sister,  the  Duchess,  as 
himself.  Should,  he  concluded,  unexpected  obstacles  oppose 
his  return,  he  would  send  in  his  place  his  son,  Prince  Charles, 
who  should  reside  in  Brussels. 

A  few  members  of  this  assembly,  more  courageous  than  the 
rest,  once  more  ventured  on  a  final  effort  for  liberty  of  con- 
science. Every  people,  they  argued,  ought  to  be  treated 
according  to  their  natural  character,  as  every  individual  must 
in  accordance  to  his  bodily  constitution.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  south  may  be  considered  happy  under  a  certain  degree  of 
constraint,  which  would  press  intolerably  on  the  north. 
Never,  they  added,  would  the  Flemings  consent  to  a  yoke 
under  which,  perhaps,  the  Spaniards  bowed  with  patience; 
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and  rather  than  submit  to  it,  would  they  undergo  any  ex- 
tremity, if  it  -was  sought  to  force  such  a  yoke  upon  diem. 
This  remonstrance  was  supported  by  some  of  the  king^s  coun- 
sellors, who  strongly  urged  the  policy  of  mitigating  the  rigour 
of  religious  edicts.  But  Philip  remained  inexorable.  Better 
not  reign  at  all,  was  his  answer,  than  reign  oyer  heretics ! 

According  to  an  arrangement  already  made  by  Charles  Y., 
tbree  councils  or  chambers  were  added  to  the  regent,  to  assist 
her  in  the  administration  of  state  afi&irs.  As  long  as  Philip 
was  himself  present  in  the  Netherlands,  these  courts  had  lost 
much  of  their  power,  and  the  functions  of  the  first  of  them, 
the  state  council,  were  almost  entirely  suspended.  Now,  that 
he  quitted  the  reins  of  government,  they  recovered  their 
former  importance.  In  the  state  council,  which  was  to  deli- 
berate upon  war  and  peace,  and  security  against  external 
foes,  sat  the  Bishop  of  Arras,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Count 
Egmont,  the  President  of  the  Privy  Council,  Viglius  Van 
Zuichem,  Van  Aytta,  and  the  Count  of  Barlaimont,  President 
of  the  Chamber  of  Finance.  All  knights  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  all  privy  counsellors,  and  counsellors  of  finance,  as 
also  the  members  of  the  great  senate  at  Malines,  which  had 
been  subjected  by  Charles  V.  to  the  Privy  Council  in  Brus- 
sels, had  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  Council  of  State,  if  expressly 
invited  by  the  regent.  The  management  of  the  royal  revenues 
and  crown  lands  was  vested  in  the  Chamber  of  Finance,  and 
the  Privy  Council  was  occupied  with  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  the  civil  regulation  of  the  country,  and  issued 
all  letters  of  grace  and  pardon.  The  govemmeiAs  of  the 
provinces,  which  had  fallen  vacant,  were  either  filled  up 
afresh,  or  the  former  governors  were  confirmed.  Count 
Egmont  received  Flanders  and  Artois ;  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  and  West  Friesland ;  the  Count 
of  Aremberg,  East  Friesland,  Overyssel,  and  Groningen ;  the 
Count  of  Mansfeld,  Luxemburg;  Barlaimont,  Namur;  the 
Marquis  of  Bergen,  Hainault,  Chateau  Cambresis,  and  Valen- 
ciennes; the  Baron  of  Montigny,  Toumay  and  its  depend- 
encies. Other  provinces  were  given  to  some  who  have  less 
claim  to  our  attention.  Philip  of  Montmorency,  Count  of 
Hoom,  who  had  been  succeeded  by  the  Count  of  Megen  in 
the  government  of  Gueldres  and  Ziitphen,  was  confirmed  as 
admiral  of  the  Belgian  navy.    Every  governor  of  a  province 
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was,  at  the  same  time,  a  knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and 
member  of  the  Council  of  State.  Each  had,  in  the  province 
over  which  he  presided,  the  command  of  the  military  force 
which  protected  it,  the  superintendence  of  the  civil  adminis- 
tration and  the  judicature ;  the  governor  of  Flanders  alone 
excepted,  who  was  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  Brabant,  alone,  was  placed  under  the 
immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  regent,  who,  according  to  cus- 
tom, chose  Brussels  for  her  constant  residence.  The  in- 
duction of  the  Prince  of  Orange  into  his  governments  was, 
properly  speaking,  an  infraction  of  the  constitution,  since  he 
was  a  foreigner ;  but  several  estates  which  he  either  himself 
possessed  in  the  provinces,  or  managed  as  guardian  of  his  son, 
his  long  residence  in  the  country,  and  above  all,  the  unlimited 
confidence  the  nation  reposed  in  him,  gave  him  substantial 
claims  in  default  of  a  real  title  of  citizenship. 

The  military  force  of  the  Low  Countries  consisted,  in  its 
full  complement,  of  three  thousand  horse.  At  present,  it  did 
not  much  exceed  two  thousand,  and  w^as  divided  into  fourteen 

i  squadrons,  over  which,  besides  the  governors  of  the  provinces, 

the  Duke   of  Arschot,  the  Counts  of  Hoogstraten,  Bostu, 

[  Eoeur,  and  Brederode  held  the  chief  command.    This  cavalry, 

which  was  scattered  through  all  the  seventeen  provinces,  was 

I  only  to  be  called  out  on  sudden  emergencies.    Insufficient  as  it 

I  was   for  any  great  undertaking,   it  was,  nevertheless,  fully 

adequate  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  order.  Its  courage 
had  been  approved  in  former  wars,  and  the  fame  of  its  valour 
was  diffused  through  the  whole  of  Europe.  In  addition  to 
this  cavalry,  it  was  also  proposed  to  levy  a  body  of  infantry, 
but,  hitherto,  the  states  had  refused  their  consent  to  it.  Of 
foreign  troops,  there  were  still  some  German  regiments  in  the 
service,  which  were  waiting  for  their  pay.  The  4,000 
Spaniards,  respecting  whom  so  many  complaints  had  been 

»  made,   were    under    two    Spanish    generals,   Mendoza    and 

Eomero,  and  were  in  garrison  in  the  frontier  towns. 

Among  the  Belgian   nobles,  whom  the  king  especially 
distinguished   in  these   new  appointments,    the    names  of 

f  Count  Egmont  and  William  of  Orange   stand  conspicuous. 

I  However  inveterate   his  hatred  was  of  both,  and  particu- 

L  larly  of  the  latter,  Philip,  nevertheless,   gave  them  these 

public  marks  of  his  favour,  because  his  scheme  of  vengeance 
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was  not  yet  fully  ripe,  and  the  people  .were  enthusiastic  in 
their  devotion  to  them.  The  estates  of  hoth  were  declared 
exempt  from  taxes,  the  most  lucrative  governments  were 
entrusted  to  them ;  and  hy  offering  them  the  command  of  the 
Spaniards,  whom  he  left  behind  in  the  country,  the  king 
flattered  them  with  a  confidence,  which  he  was  very  far  from 
really  reposing  in  them.  But  at  the  very  time,  when  he 
obliged  the  prince  with  these  public  marks  of  his  esteem,  he 
privately  inflicted  the  most  cruel  injury  on  him.  Appre- 
hensive lest  an  alliance  with  the  powerful  house  of  Lorraine 
might  encourage  this  suspected  vassal  to  bolder  measures,  he 
thwarted  the  negociation  for  a  marriage  between  him  and  a 
princess  of  that  family,  and  crushed  his  hopes  on  the  very  eve 
of  their  accomplishment ;  an  injury  which  the  prince  never 
forgave.  Nay,  his  hatred  to  the  prince  on  one  occasion  even 
got  completely  the  better  of  his  natural  dissimulation,  and 
seduced  h\m  into  a  step,  in  which  we  entirely  lose  sight  of 
Philip  II.  When  he  was  about  to  embark  at  Flushing,  and 
the  nobles  of  the  country  attended  him  to  the  shore,  he  so  far 
forgot  himself  as  roughly  to  accost  the  prince,  and  openly  to 
accuse  him  of  being  flie  author  of  the  Flemish  troubles.  The 
prince  answered  temperately,  that  what  had  happened  had 
been  done  by  the  states  of  their  own  suggestion,  and  on  legi- 
timate grounds.  No,  said  Philip,  seizing  his  hand  and 
shaking  it  violently,  not  the  states,  but  You!  You!  You! 
The  prince  stood  mute  with  astonishment,  and  without 
waiting  for  the  king's  embarkation,  wished  him  a  safe  jour- 
ney and  went  back  to  the  town. 

Thus  the  enmity,  which  William  had  long  harboured  in  his 
breast  against  the  oppressor  of  a  free  people,  was  now  ren- 
dered irreconcileable  by  private  hatred ;  and  this  double  incen- 
tive accelerated  the  great  enterprise,  which  tore  from  the  Spa- 
nish crown  seven  of  its  brightest  jewels. 

Philip  had  greatly  deviated  from  his  true  character,  in  tak- 
ing so  gracious  a  leave  of  the  Netherlands.  The  legal  form 
of  a  diet,  his  promise  to  remove  the  Spaniards  from  the  fron- 
tiers, the  consideration  of  the  popular  wishes,  which  had  led  him 
to  fill  the  most  important  offices  of  the  country  with  the 
favourites  of  the  people,  and  finally,  the  sacrifice  which  he 
made  to  the  constitution,  in  withdrawing  the  Count  of  Feria  from 
the  Council  of  State,  were  marks  of  condescension,  of  which 
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his  TnagnaniTnity  was  never  again  guilty.    Bat,  in  fact,  he 
never  stood  in  greater  need  of  die  good  will  of  the  states,  that 
with  their  aid  he  might,  if  possible,  dear  off  the  great  burden 
of  debt  which  was  s&l  attached  to  the  Netherlands  from  the 
former  war.     He  hc^d,  therefore,  by  propitiating   them 
through  smaller  sacrifices,  to  win  approval  of  more  impoFtaurf; 
usurpations.    He  marked  his  departure  with  grace,  for  he 
knew  in  what  hands  he  left  them.    The  £rightM  scenes  of 
death,  which  he  intended  for  this  unhappy  people,  were  not  to 
Stain  the  splendour  of  majesty,  which,  like  the  Godhead, 
marks  its  course  only  with  beneficence ;  that  terrible  distino- 
tion  was  reserved  for  his  representatives.    The  estaldishment 
of  the  council  of  state  was,  however,  intended  rather  to  flatter 
the  vanity  of  the  Belgian  nobility,  than  to  impart  to  them  any 
real  influence.    The  historian  Strada  (who  drew  his  informa- 
with  regard  to  the  regent  from  her  own  papers)  has  preserved 
a  few  articles  of  the  secret  instructions,  whidi  the  Spanish 
ministry  gave  her.    Amongst  other  things  it  is  there  stated, 
if  she  observed  that  the  councils  were  divided  by  &rtaans,  or 
what  would  be  Hbx  worse,  prepared  by  private  conferences  be- 
fore the  session,  and  in  league  with  one  another,  then  she  was 
to  prorogue  all  the  chambers,  and  dispose  arbitzaiily  of 
the  disputed  articles  in  a  more  select  council  or  committee. 
In  this  select  committee,  whidi  was  called  the  Ck>nsulta,  sat 
the  Archbishop  of  Anas,  the  President  Viglius,  and  the  Count 
of  Barlaimont.     She  was  to  act  in  the  same  manner,  if  emer- 
gent cases  required  a  prompt  decision.    Had  this  arrange- 
ment not  been  the  work  of  an  arbitraiy  despotism,  it  would 
perhaps  have  been  justified  by  sound  policy,  and  republican 
liberty  itself  might  have  tolerated  it.    In  great  assemblies, 
where  many  private  interests  and  passions  co-operate,  where  a 
numerous-  audience  presents  so  great  a  temptation  to  the 
vanity  of  the  orator,  and  parties  often  assail  one  another  with 
unmannerly  warmth,  a  decree  can  seldom  be  passed  with  that 
sobriety  and  mature  deliberation  which,  if  the  members  are 
properly  selected,  a  smaller  body  readily  admits  of.    In  a  nu- 
merous body  of  men,  too,  there  is,  we  must  suppose,  a  greater 
number  of  limited  than  of  enlightened  intellects,  who  through 
their  equal  right  of  vote,  frequently  torn  the  majority  on  the 
side  of  ignorance.    A  second  maxim  which  the  regent  was 
especially  to  observe,  was  to  select  the  very  members  of  ooun- 
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dl,  ^0  bad  voted  against  any  decree,  to  cany  it  into  execu- 
tion. By  this  means,  not  only  would  the  people  be  kept  in 
ignorance  of  tbe  originators  of  such  a  law,  but  the  private 
quarrels  also  of  tbe  membos  would  be  restndned,  and  a 
greater  froedom  ensured  in  voting  in  compliance  with  tJie 
msbes  of  the  oonrt. 

In  spite  of  all  tbese  pieeautionfl,  Pbilip  would  never  bave 
been  able  to  leave  tbe  Notbeiiands  with  a  q[uiet  mind,  so  long 
Bs  he  knew  that  tbe  <M.fi  power  in  the  council  of  state,  and 
the  obedience  of  the  provinces  "Were  in  die  hands  of  the  sus- 
pected nobles,  in  order,  therefore,  to  ai^ase  his  fears  from 
4;hi8  quarter,  and  also,  at  -die  same  time»  to  assure  himself  of 
the  Melity  of  the  Fegent,  he  sulgected  her,  and  through  her 
all  the  al&irs  of  tbe  judicatui«,  to  the  higher  control  of  the 
Bi£^(^  of  Arras.  In  this  edngle  individual,  he  possessed  an 
■adequate  counterpoise  to  the  most  dreaded  cabal.  To  him, 
as  to  an  infalHble  orade  of  majesty,  the  duchess  was  referred^ 
«nd  in  him  there  watched  a  stem  supervisor  of  her  admi- 
nistmtion.  Among  all  his  contemporaries,  Granvella  was  tho 
only  xme  whom  Pii£dp  II.  appears  to  have  excepted  from  big 
tmiversal  distanst ;  as  long  as  he  knew  tbaft  this  man  was  in 
Brussels,  he  could  sleep  calmly  in  Segovia.  He  left  the 
Netherifuids  in  September,  1559,  was  saved  from  a  storm 
which  sank  his  fleet,  and  landed  at  Laredo  in  Biscay,  and  in 
bis  gloomy  joy  thanked  the  Deity  who  had  preserved  him,  by 
a  detestable  vow.  In  the  hands  of  a  priest,  and  of  a  woman, 
was  placed  the  dangerous  helm  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  the 
dastardly  tyrant  escaped  in  bis  oratory  at  Madrid  the  suppli- 
cations, the  complaints,  and  the  curses  of  the  people* 
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Anthony  Pebjenot,  Bishop  of  Arras,  subsequently  Archbishop 
of  Malines,  and  Metropolitan  of  all  tbe  Netherlands,  who, 
under  the  name  of  Cardinal  Granvella,  has  been  immortal- 
ized by  the  hatred  of  his  contemporaries,  was  bom  in  the 
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year  1516,  at  Besaii9on  in  Burgundy.  His  father,  Nicolaus 
Perenot,  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  had  risen  by  his  own  merits 
to  be  the  private  secretary  of  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Savoy,  at 
that  time  Regent  of  the  Netherlands.  In  this  post,  he 
"was  noticed  for  his  habits  of  business  by  Charles  Y.,  who 
took  him  into  his  own  service,  and  employed  him  in  several 
important  negociations.  For  twenty  years  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Emperor's  cabinet,  and  filled  the  offices  of  privy  coun- 
sellor and  keeper  of  the  king's  seal,  and  shared  in  all  the  stato 
secrets  of  that  monarch.  He  acquired  a  large  fortune.  His 
honours,  his  influence,  and  his  political  knowledge,  were  in- 
lierited  by  his  son,  Anthony  Perenot,  who  in  his  early  years 
gave  proofs  of  the  great  capacity,  which  subsequently  opened 
to  him  so  distinguished  a  career.  Anthony  had  cultivated,  at 
several  colleges,  the  talents  with  which  nature  had  so  lavishly 
endowed  him,  and  in  some  respects  had  an  advantage  over  his 
father.  He  soon  showed  that  his  own  abilities  were  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  advantageous  position,  which  the  merits  of 
another  had  procured  him.  He  was  twenty-four  years  old, 
when  the  Emperor  sent  him  as  his  plenipotentiaiy  to  the  eccle- 
siastical council  of  Trent,  where  he  delivered  the  first  speci- 
men of  that  eloquence,  which  in  the  sequel  gave  him  so  com- 
-plete  an  ascendancy  over  two  kings.  Charles  employed  bir^ 
in  several  difficult  embassies,  the  duties  of  which  he  fulfilled 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  sovereign,  and  when  finally,  that 
Emperor  resigned  the  sceptre  to  his  son,  he  made  that  costly 
present  complete,  by  giving  him  a  miuister  who  could  help 
him  to  wield  it. 

Granvella  opened  his  new  career  at  once,  with  the  greatest 
masterpiece  of  political  genius,  in  passing  so  easily  from  the 
favour  of  such  a  father  into  equal  consideration  with  such  a 
son.  And  he  soon  proved  himself  deserving  it.  At  the  se- 
cret negociations,  of  which  the  Duchess  of  Lorraine  had,  in 
1558,  been  the  medium  between  the  French  and  Spanish 
ministers  at  Peronne,  he  planned,  conjointly  with  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  that  conspiracy  against  the  Protestants,  which 
was  afterwards  matured,  but  also  betrayed,  at  Chateau  Cam- 
bresis,  where  Perenot,  likewise,  assisted  in  effecting  the  so. 
called  peace. 

A  deeply  penetrating,  comprehensive  intellect,  an  unusual 
facility  in  conducting  great  and  intricate  afiEairs,  and  the  most 
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extensive  learning,  were  -wonderfully  united  in  this  man,  mi^ 
persevering  industry  and  never-wearying  patience,  while  his 
enterprising  genius  was  associated  witii  tibioughtful  mechanical 
regularity.     Day  and  night,  the  state  found  him  vigilant  and 
collected ;  the  most  important  and  the  most  insignificant 
things  were  alike  weighed  by  him  with  scrupulous  attention. 
Not  unfrequently  he  employed  five  secretaries  at  one  time» 
dictating  to  them  in  different  languages,  of  which  he  is  said 
to  have  spoken  seven.      What  his  penetrating  mind  had 
slowly  matured,  acquired  in  his  lips  both  force  and  grace, 
and  truth,  set  forth  by  his  persuasive  eloquence,  irresistibly 
carried  away  all  hearers.     He  was  tempted  by  none  of  the 
passions,  which  make  slaves  of  most  men.     His  integrity 
was  incorruptible.    With  shrewd  penetration,  he  saw  through 
the  disposition  of  his  master,  and  could  read  in  his  features 
his  whole  train  of  thought,  and  as  it  were,  the  approaching 
form  in  the  shadow  which  outran  it.     With  an  artifice  rich  in 
resources,  he  came  to  the  aid  of  Philip's  more  inactive  mind, 
formed  into  perfect  thought  his  master*s  crude  ideas  while 
they  yet  hung  on  his  lips,  and  liberally  allowed  him  the  glory 
of  the  discovery.     Granvella  understood  the  difficult  and  use- 
ful art  of  depreciating  his  own  talents ;  of  making  his  own  ge- 
nius the  seeming  slave  of  another ;  thus  he  nded  while  he 
concealed  his  sway,  and  only  in  this  manner  could  Philip  II. 
be  governed.     Content  with  a  silent  but  real  power,  he  did 
not  grasp  insatiably  at  new  and  outward  marks  of  it,  which, 
with  lesser  minds,  are  ever  the  most  coveted  objects ;  but 
every  new  distinction  seemed  to  sit  upon  him  as  easily  as  the 
oldest.     No  wonder  if  such  extraordinary  endowments  had 
alone  gained  him  the  favour  of  his  master ;  but  a  large  and 
valuable  treasure  of  political  secrets  and  experiences,  which 
the  active  life  of  Charles  V.  had  accumulated,  and  had  depo- 
sited in  the  mind  of  this. man,  made  him  indispensable  to  his 
successor.     Self-sufficient  as  the  latter  was,  and  accustomed 
to  confide  in  his  own  imderstanding,  his  timid  and  crouching 
policy  was  fain  to  lean  on  a  superior  mind,  and  to  aid  its  own 
irresolution  not  only  by  precedent,  but  also  by  the  influence 
and  example  of  another.    No  political  matter  which  concerned 
the  royal  interest,  even  when  Philip  himself  was  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, was  decided  without  the  intervention  of  Granvella ; 
and  when  the  king  embarked  for  Spain,  he  made  the  new 
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regent  the  same  valtnble  present  af  the  minister,  whkh  he 
himself  hai  receiyed  fi>>m  tiiie  £mperor,  his  father. 

Common  as  it  is  for  despotic  princes  to  bestow  unlimited 
eonfidonce  on  the  ereatores  whom  they  have  raised  from 
the  dust,  and  of  whose  greatness  they  ^emselres  ore,  in  a 
measure,  the  ereators,  the  present  is  no  ordinary  instance; 
pre-eminent  must  have  been  the  qualities,  which  could  so  &r 
conquer  the  selfi^  reserve  of  such  a  character  as  Philip's^ 
as  to  gain  his  confidence,  nay,  even  to  win  him  into  fBoni- 
fiarity.  The  slightest  ebullition  of  the  most  allowable  self- 
respect,  which  might  luuve  tempted  him  to  ass^  however 
slightly,  his  claim  to  any  idea  which  the  king  had  once  en- 
nobled as  his  own,  would  have  cost  him  his  wiiole  influence. 
He  might  gratify,  without  restraint,  the  lowest  passions  of 
voluptuousness,  of  rapacity,  and  of  revenge,  but  the  only  one 
m  which  he  really  took  delight,  the  sweet  conscbusness  of  his 
own  superiority  and  power,  he  was  constrained  carefully  ta 
conceal  from  the  suspicious  glance  of  the  despot  He  volun- 
tarily disclaimed  all  the  eminent  qualities,  which  were  already 
his  own,  in  order,  as  it  were,  to  receive  them  a  second  time 
from  the  generosity  of  the  king.  His  happiness  seemed  to. 
flow  from  no  other  source,  no  other  person  could  have  a  daim 
upon  his  gratitude.  The  purple,  which  was  sent  to  him  from 
Borne,  was  not  assumed  until  tiie  royal  permission,  reached 
him  from  Spain ;  by  laying  it  down  on  the  steps  of  the  throne^ 
he  appeared,  in  a  measure,  to  receive  it  first  from  the  hands  o£ 
Majesty.  Less  politic,  Alby  erected  a  trophy  in  Antwerp,  and 
inscribed  his  own  name  under  the  victory,  which  he  had  woa 
as  the  servant  of  the  crown — ^but  Alby  carried  with  him  to  tiia 
grave  the  displeasure  of  his  master.  He  had  invaded  with 
audacious  hand  the  royal  prerogative,  by  drawing  immediately 
at  the  fountain  of  immortality. 

Three  ^mes,  GranveUa  changed  his  master,  and  three 
times  he  succeeded  in  rising  to  the  highest  favour.  With  the 
same  facility  with  which  he  had  guided  the  settled  pride  of 
an  autocrat,  and  the  sly  egotism  c£  a  despot,  he  knew  how  tx^ 
manage  the  delicate  vanity  of  a  woman.  His  business  be- 
tween himself  and  the  regent,  even  when  they  were  in  the 
same  house,  was,  for  the  most  part,  transacted  by  the  medium 
of  notes,  a  custom  which  draws  its  date  from  the  times  of  Ao- 
gustus  and  Tiberius.    When  the  regent  was  in  any  perptes- 
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ify,  these  Botes  wero  interchai^d  from  hour  to  hour.  He 
probably  adopted  this  expedient,  in  the  hope  of  eluding  the 
iratehM  jealousj  of  the  nobility,  and  concealin^from  ^em, 
in  part  at  least,  his  influence  over  the  regent,  rerhaps,  too,. 
he  also  belieyed  that,  by  this  means,  his  advice  would  become 
more  permanent;  and,  in  case  of  need,  this  written  testimony 
would  be  at  hand  to  shield  him  from  blame.  But  the  vigir 
lanoe  of  the  nobles  made  this  caution  vain,  and  it  was  soon 
kooim  in  all  the  piovinces,  that  nothing  was  determined  upon 
without  the  minister's  advice. 

Gronvella  possessed  all  the  qualities  requisite  for  a  perfect 
statesman  in  a  monarchy  governed  by  despotic  principles,  but 
was  absolutely  unqualified  for  republics  winch  are  governed  by 
km^.  Educated  between  the  throne  and  the  confessional,  he 
knew  of  no  other  relation  between  man  and  man  than  that  of 
nde  and  subjection;  and  the  innate  consciousness  of  his  own 
soperiorily  gave  him  a  contempt  for  others.  £[is  policy 
wanted  pliability,  the  only  virtue  which  was  here  indis- 
pensable to  its  success.  He  was  naturally  overbearing  and 
insolent,  and  the  royal  authority  only  gave  arms  to  the  natural 
in^tuosity  of  his  disposition  and  the  imperiousness  of  his 
order.  He  veiled  his  own  ambition  beneath  the  interests 
of  the  crown,  and  made  the  breach  between  the  nation 
and  the  king  incurable,  because  it  would  render  him  indis- 
pensable to  tide  latter.  He  revenged  on  the  nobility  the  low- 
liness of  his  own  origin;  fmd,  after  the  flEisliion  of  all  those 
who  have  risen  by  their  own  merits,  he  valued  the  advantages 
of  birth  below  those  by  which  he  had  raised  himself  to  dis- 
tinction. The  Protestants  saw  in  him  their  most  implacable 
foe;  to  his  charge  were  laid  all  the  burdens  which  oppressed 
the  (a>untry,  and  they  pressed  the  inore  heavily  because  they 
came  from  him.  Nay,  he  was  even  accused  of  having  brought 
back  to  severity  the  milder  sentiments,  to  which  the  urgent 
remonstrances  of  tJie  states  had  at  last  disposed  the  monarch. 
The  Netherlands  execrated  him  as  the  most  terrible  enemy 
of  their  liberties,  and  the  originator  of  all  the  misery  which 
subsequently  came  upon  them. 

1559.  Philip  had  evidently  left  the.  provinces  too  soon. 
The  new  measures  of  the  government  were  still  strange  to  the 
people,  and  could  receive  sanction  and  authority  from  his 
presence  alone;  the  new  machines^  which  he  had  brought 
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into  play,  required  to  be  set  in  motion  by  a  dreaded  and 
powe^ul  band,  and  to  have  tbeir  first  movements  watched  and 
regulated.  He  now  exposed  bis  minister  to  all  tbe  angry 
passions  of  tbe  people,  who  no  longer  felt  restrained  by  the 
fetters  of  tbe  royal  presence ;  and  he  delegated  to  the  weak 
arm  of  a  subject  tbe  execution  of  projects,  in  which  Majesty 
itself,  with  all  its  powerful  supports,  might  have  fedled. 

The  land,  indeed,  flourished;  and  a  general  prosperity 
appeared  to  testify  to  the  blessings  of  the  peace  which  had 
so  lately  been  bestowed  upon  it.  An  external  repose  deceived 
the  eye,  for  within  raged  all  the  elements  of  discord.  If  the 
foundations  of  religion  totter  in  a  countiy,  they  totter  not 
alone;  the  audacity  which  begins  with  things  sacred  ends 
vdth  things  profane.  The  successful  attack  upon  tbe  hierarchy 
had  awakened  a  spirit  of  boldness,  and  a  desire  to  assail 
authority  in  genersd,  and  to  test  laws  as  well  as  dogmas — 
duties  as  well  as  opinions.  The  faoatical  boldness,  with  which 
men  bad  learned  to  discuss  and  decide  upon  the  a£&drs  of 
eternity,  might  change  its  subject  matter;  the  contempt  for 
life  and  property  which  religious  enthusiasm  had  taught,  coidd 
metamorphose  timid  citizens  into  foolhardy  rebels.  A  female 
government  of  nearly  forty  years,  had  given  the  nation  room 
to  assert  their  liberty ;  continual  wars,  of  which  the  Nether* 
lands  had  been  the  theatre,  had  introduced  a  licence  with  them, 
and  tbe  right  of  the  stronger  had  usurped  the  place  of  law  and 
order.  The  provinces  were  filled  with  foreign  adventurers- 
and  fugitives ;  generally  men  boimd  by  no  ties  of  country, 
family,  or  property,  who  had  brought  with  them,  from  their 
unhappy  homes,  the  seeds  of  insubordination  and  rebellion. 
The  repeated  spectacles  of  torture  and  of  death  had  rudely 
burst  the  tenderer  threads  of  moral  feeling,  and  had  giveit 
an  unnatural  harshness  to  the  national  character. 

Still  the  rebellion  would  have  crouched  timorously  and  si* 
lently  on  the  ground,  if  it  had  not  found  a  support  in  the  no* 
bility.  Charles  V.  had  spoiled  tbe  Flemish  nobles  of  the 
Netherlands  by  making  them  the  participators  of  his  glory, 
by  fostering  their  national  pride,  by  the  marked  preference 
he  showed  for  them  pver  the  CastiLian  nobles,  and  by  opening 
an  arena  to  their  ambition  in  every  part  of  his  empire.  In 
the  late  war  with  France,  they^  had  really  deserved  this  pre- 
ference from  Philip ;  thQ  advantages  which  the  king  reaped 
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from,  the  peace  of  Chateau  Gamhresis  were,  for  the  most 
part,  the  fruits  of  their  valour,  and  they  now  sensibly  missed 
the  gratitude  on  which  they  had  so  confidently  reckoned. 
Moreover,  the  separation  of. the  German  empire  from  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  and  the  less  warlike  spirit  of  the  new  go- 
yemment,  had  greatly  narrowed  their  sphere  of  action,  and 
except  in  their  own  country,  little  remained  for  them  to  gain. 
And  Philip  now  appointed  his  Spaniards,  where  Charles  V. 
had  employed  the  Flemings.    All  the  passions,  which  the 
preceding  government  had  raised  and  kept  employed,  still 
sui^vived  in  peace;   and  in  defSault  of  a  legitimate  object, 
these  unruly  feelings  found,  unfortunately,  ample  scope  in 
the  grievances  of  their  country.    Accordingly,  the  claims  and 
wrongs  which  had  been  long  supplanted  by  new  passions, 
were  now  drawn  from  oblivion.     By  his  late  appointments, 
the  king  had  satisfied  no  party ;  for  those  even  who  obtained 
offices  were  not  much  more  content  than  those  who  were  en-, 
tirely  passed  over,  because  they  had  calculated  on  something 
better  than  they  got.    William  of  Orange  had  received  four 
governments,  (not  to  reckon  some  smaller  dependencies  which, 
taken  together,  were  equivalent  to  a  fifth,)  but  William  had 
nourished  hopes  of  Flanders  and  Brabant.    He  and  Count 
Egmont  forgot  what  had  really  fallen  to  their  share,  and  only 
remembered  that  they  had  lost  the  regency.    The  majority 
of   the    nobles  were  either   plunged   into    debt  by  their 
own  extravagance,  or    had  willingly  enough    been   drawn 
into  it  by  the  government.    Now  that  they  were  excluded 
from  the  prospect  of  lucrative  appointments,  they  at  once 
saw  themselves    exposed  to    poverty,  which   pained  them 
the    more    sensibly,  when  they  contrasted  the   splendour 
of  the  affluent  citizens  with  their   own   necessities.      In 
the  extremities  to  which  they  were  reduced,  many  would 
have  readily  assisted  in  the  commission  even  of  crimes; 
how  then  could  they  resist  the  seductive  offers  of  the  Calvin- 
ists,  who  liberally  repaid  them  for  their  intercession  and  pro- 
tection?    Lastly,  many  whose   estates  were   past  redemp- 
tion, placed  their  last  hope  in  a  general  devastation,  and 
stood  prepared,  at  the  first  favourable  momept,  to  cast  the 
torch  of  discord  into  the  Eepublic. 

This  threatening  aspect  of  the  public  mind,  was  rendered 
etill  more  alarming  by  the  unfortunate  vicinity  of  France. 
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What  Philip  dreaded  for  the  provinces,  was  there  afaready 
aeeomplished.    The  fate  of  that  kingdom  prefigured  to  him 
the  destinj  of  his  Netherlands,  and  the  spirit  of  rebdlicoi 
found  there  a  seductiTe  example.    A  similar  state  of  things 
had,  under  Francis  I.  and  Heniy  II.,  scattered  the  seeds  of 
innovatian  in  that  kmgdom ;  a  similar  hxj  ci  persecution,  and 
a  like  spiiit  of  faction  had  encouraged  its  growth.    Now,  Hu'- 
gnenots  and  Catholics  were  straggling  in  a  duUous  contest, 
rarioua  pavties  disorganized  the  i^ole  monaichy,  said  wen» 
violendj  harrying  tJbos  once-powerfal  state  to  i^  brink  of 
destnifition.    Hare,  aa  there,  private  interest,  amMtion,  and* 
party  feeling  might  veil  themselves  mider  the  names  of  religionr 
andpatmotism,  and  the  passions  of  a  few  citizens  drive  the  en- 
tire nation  to  take  up  arms.    The  fxentiers  of  both  countries 
merged  in  Walloon  Flanders ;   the  rebellion  mighty  like  an 
agitated  sea,  cast  its  waves  as  &r  as  this :  would  a  eountry  * 
be  closed  against  it,  whose  language,  mannen,  and  ekiracter 
wavered  between  those  of  France  and  Belgium?    As  yet,  tiia 
government  had  taken  no  census  of  its  Protestant  subjects  inc 
these  countries;,  but  the  new  sect,  it  was  aware,  was  a  vast» 
oompaet  republic,  which  extended  its  roots  through  aU  the 
monaichies  of  Christendom,  and  tiie  slighest  disturbance  in: 
any  of  its  most  distant  membera  vibrated  to  its  centre.    It 
was,  aa  it  w^rer  a  diain  of  threatening  volcanoes,  which, 
united  by  subtemmeous  passages,  ignite  at  the  same  moment 
with  alarming  sympathy.     The  Netherlands  were,  necessarily^ 
open,  to  all  nations,  because  they  derived  their  support  front 
all.    Was  it  possiUe  for  Philip  to  close  a  commercial  state 
as  easily  as  he  could  Spain?    If  he  wished  to  purify  these 
provinces  from  heresy,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  commencer 
by  extirpating  it  in  France. 

It  was  in  this  state  that  Granvella  found  the  Netiterlands 
at  the  beginning  of  his  administration  (1560). 

To  restore  to  these  countries  the  uniformity  of  papistry,  to 
break  the  co-ordinate  power  of  the  nobiHty  and  the  states, 
and  to  exalt  the  royal  authority  on  the  ruins  of  republican 
freedom,  was  the  great  object  of  Spanish  policy,  and  the  ex- 
pr^s  commission  of  the  new  minister.  But  obstacles  stood 
in  the  way  of  its  accomplishment;  to  conquer  these  demanded 
the  invention  of  new  resources,  the  application  of  new  ma- 
chinery.    The  Inquisition,  indeed,  and  the  religious  edicts' 
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i^eaied  sufficient  to  cheek  the  contagion  of  heresy;  hut  the 
latter  required  superintendence,  and  the  former  ahle  instru- 
ments, for  its  now  extended  jurisdiction.  The  church  consti- 
tution continued  the  same  as  it  had  heen  in  earlier  times, 
when  the  provinces  were  less  populous,  when  the  church  still 
enjoyed  universal  repose,  imd  could  he  more  easily  overlooked 
and  controlled.  A  succession  of  several  centuries*  which 
changed  the  whole  interior  form  of  the  provinces,  had  left  the 
fbnn  of  the  hierarchy  unaltered,  which,  moreover,  was  pro- 
tected from  the  arhitraiy  will  of  its  ruler  hy  the  partieular 
privileges  of  the  provinces.  All  the  seventeen  provinces,  vrere 
parcelled  out  under  four  hishops,  who  had  their  seats  at  Ar- 
ras, Toumay,  Cambray,  and  Utrecht,  and  were  subject  to  the 
primates  of  Bheims  and  Cologne.  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  had,  indeed,  meditated  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  bishops,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  increasing  popuhition, 
but,  unfortunately,  in  the  excitement  of  a  life  of  pleasure,  had 
abandoned  the  project.  Amluticm  and  lust  of  conquest  vrith* 
drew  the  mind  of  Charles  the  Bold  &om  the  internal  con- 
cerns of  his  kingdom,  and  Maximilian  had  already  too  many 
subjects  of  dispute  with  the  states,  to  venture  to  add  to  dieir 
number  by  proposing  this  change.  A  stormy  reign  prevented 
Charles  Y .  from  the  execution  of  this  extensive  plan,  which 
Philip  II.  now  undertook  as  a  bequest  from  all  these  princes* 
The  moment  had  now  arrived  when  ihe  uzgent  necessities  of 
the  church  would  excuse  the  innovation,  and  the  leisure  of 
peace  feiToured  its  accomplishment.  With  the  prodigious 
<»owd  of  people  from  all  the  coun^es  of  Europe  who  were 
crowded  together  in  the  tovms  of  the  Netherlands,  amultituda 
of  religious  opinions  had  also  grown  up;  and  it  was  impossible 
that  religion  could  any  longer  be  effectually  superintended  by 
80  few  eyes,  as  were  formerly  sufficient.  While  the  number  of 
bishops  was  so  small,  their  districts  must,  of  necessity,  have 
been  proportionably  extendve,  and  four  men  could  not  be 
adequate  to  ▼nftintAin  the  purity  of  the  fieith  through  so  wide 
a  district. 

The  jurisdiction,  which  the  Archbishops  of  CfAogae  and 
Bheims  exercised  over  the  Netherlands,  had  long  been  a 
stumbling  block  to  the  goyemment,  which  could  not  look  on 
this  territory  as  really  its  own  property,  so  long  as  such  an  im- 
portant branch  of  power  was  still  wielded  by  foreign  hands. 
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To  snatch  this  prerogative  from  the  alien  archbishops;  hj 
new  and  active  agents  to  give  fresh  life  and  vigour  to  the 
superintendence  of  the  fedth,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
strengthen  the  number  of  the  partisans  of  government  at 
the  diet,  no  more  effectual  means  could  be  devised,  than  to 
increase  the  number  of  bishops.  Eesolved  upon  doing  this, 
Philip  II.  ascended  the  throne ;  but  he  soon  found  that  a 
change  in  the  hierarchy  would  inevitably  meet  with  warm  op* 
position  from  the  states,  mthout  whose  consent,  nevertheless, 
it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  it.  Philip  foresaw  that  the  nobi- 
lity would  never  approve  of  a  measure  which  would  so  strongly 
augment  the  royal  party,  and  take  from  the  aristocracy  the 
preponderance  of  power  in  the  diet  The  revenues,  too, 
for  the  maintenance  of  these  new  bishops,  must  be  diverted 
from  the  abbots  and  monks,  aod  these  formed  a  consider- 
able  part  of  the  states  of  the  realm.  He  had,  besides,  to 
fear  the  opposition  of  the  Protestants,  who  would  not  Mk 
to  act  secretly  in  the  diet  against  him.  On  these  ac- 
counts, the  whole  afi^r  was  discussed  at  Rome  with  the 
greatest  possible  secrecy.  Instructed  by,  and  as  the  agent 
of,  Granvella,  Francis  Sonnoi,  a  priest  of  Louvain,  came 
before  Paul  IV.,  to  inform  him  how  extensive  the  provinces 
were,  how  thriving  and  populous,  how  luxurious  in  their  pro- 
sperity. But,  he  continued,  in  the  immoderate  enjoyment  of 
liberty  the  true  faith  is  neglected,  and  heretics  prosper.  To 
obviate  this  evil,  the  Bomish  See  must  have  recourse  to  extra- 
ordinaiy  measures.  It  was  not  difficult  to  prevail  on  the 
Bomish  pontiff  to  make  a  change,  which  would  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  his  own  jurisdiction. 

Paul  IV.  appointed  a  tribunal  of  seven  cardinals  to  deliber- 
ate upon  this  important  matter ;  but  death  called  him  away, 
and  he  left  to  his  successor,  Pius  IV.,  the  duty  of  carrying 
their  advice  into  execution.  The  welcome  tidings  of  the 
pope's  determination  reached  the  king  in  Zealand,  when  he 
was  just  on  the  point  of  setting  sail  for  Spain,  and  the  minis- 
ter was  secretly  charged  with  the  dangerous  reform.  The 
new  constitution  of  tiie  hierarchy  was  published  in  1560; 
in  addition  to  the  thea  existing  four  bishoprics,  thirteen  new 
ones  were  established,  according  to  the  number  of  seventeen 
provinces,  and  four  of  them  were  raised  into  archbishoprics. 
Six  of  these  episcopal  sees,  viz.,  in  Antwerp,  Herzogenbuschi 
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Ghent,  Bruges,  Ypres,  and  Ruremonde,  were  pl^ed  under 
the  archbishopric  of  Malines ;  five  others.  Haarlem,  Middel- 
burg,  Leuwarden,  Deventer,  and  Groningen,  under  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Utrecht ;  and  the  remaning  four,  Arras,  Tour- 
nay,  St  Omer,  and  Namur,  which  lie  nearest  to  France,  and 
have  language,  character,  and  manners  in  common  with  that 
country,  under  the  archbishopric    of    Cambray.      Malines, 
tsituated  in  the  middle  of  Brabant,  and  in  the  centre  of  all  tl^e 
seventeen  provinces,  was  made  the  primacy  of  all  the  rest, 
and  was,  with  several  rich  abbeys,  the  reward  of  Granyella. 
The  revenues  of  the  new  bishoprics  were  provided  by  an  ap- 
propriation of  the  treasures  of  the  cloisters  and  abbeys,  which 
had  accumulated  from  pious  benefEictions  during   centuries. 
Some  of  the  abbots  were  raised  to  the  episcopal  throne,  and 
with  the  possession  of  their  cloisters  and  prelaxsies,  retained 
also  the  vote  at  the  diet  which  was  attached  to  them.  At  tho 
same  time,  to  every .  bishopric  nine  prebends  were  attached, 
and  bestowed  on  the  most  learned  jurisconsultists  and  theolo- 
gians, who  were  to  support  the  Inquisition  and  the  bishop  in 
his  spiritual  office.     Of  these,  the  two  who  were  most  de- 
serving by  knowledge,  experience,  and  unblemished  life,  were 
to  be  constituted  actual  inquisitors,  and  to  have  had  the  first 
voice  in  the  Synods.      To  the  Archbishop   of  Malines.  as 
metropolitan  of  all  the  seventeen  provinces,  the  full  authority 
was  given  to  appoint,  or  at  discretion  depose,  archbishops 
and  bishops,  and  the  Eomish  See  only  to  give  its  ratification 
to  his  acts. 

At  any  other  period,  the  nation  would  have  received  with 
gratitude,  and  approved  of  such  a  measure  of  church  reform, 
since  it  was  fully  called  for  by  circumstances,  was  conducive 
to  the  interests  of  religion,  and  absolutely  indispensable  for 
the  moral  reformation  of  the  monkhood.  Now  the  temper  of 
the  times  saw  in  it  nothing  but  a  hateful  change.  Universal 
was  the  indignation  with  which  it  was  received.  A  cry  was 
raised  that  tibe  constitution  was  trampled  under  foot,  the 
rights  of  the  nation  violated ;  and  that  the  Inquisition  was 
already  at  the  door,  and  would  soon  open  here,  as  in  Spain, 
•its  bloody  tribunal.  The  people  beheld  with  dismay  these 
new  servants  of  arbitrary  power  and  of  persecution.  The 
nobility  saw  in  it  nothing  but  a  strengthening  of  the  royal  au- 
thority by  the  addition  of  fourteen  votes  in  the  states'  assembly* 
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and  a  'witlidnrvnd  of  the  firmeBt  prop  of  their  freedom,  the 
bakaBce  of  the  royal  and  the  civil  power.  The  old  biahops 
OMZiplained  of  the  diminutioii  of  their  incomes,  and  the  ctr- 
camscripticHi  of  their  sees ;  the  abbots  and  monks  had  not 
only  lost  power  and  income,  but  had  receiyed  in  exdhangB 
rigid  censors  of  their  moicals.  Noble  and  simple,  laity  and 
clergy,  united  against  the  common  foe,  and  while  all  singlj 
straggled  for  some  petty  private  interest,  t§ke  ciy  appeared  %o 
come  from  the  formidable  yoice  of  patriotism. 

Among  all  the  provinces,  Brabaist  was  loudest  in  its  isp- 
position.  The  inviolability  of  its  chortdi  canstitatioci  was  one 
of  the  important  privileges  whidi  it  had  reserved  in  tbe  re- 
markable c^iarter  of  the  ''Joyful  Entry'* — statutes  whioh 
the  sovereign  could  not  Tiolate,  without  releasing  the  nation 
£rom  its  allegiance  to  him.  In  vain  did  the  university  of 
Louvain  assert  that,  in  distarbed  times  of  the  church,  a  pd- 
▼ilege  lost  its  power,  which  had  been  gnmted  in  the  period 
of  its  tranquillity.  The  introduction  of  the  new  biahoprios 
into  the  constitution  was  thought  to  shake  the  whole  &bric 
of  liberty.  The  prelacies,  which  were  now  ti&nsferred  to 
the  bishops,  must  henceforth  serve  another  rule,  than  tlie  ad- 
vantage of  the  province,  of  whose  states  they  had  been  mem- 
bers. The  once  free  patriotic  citizens  were  to  be  instniments 
of  the  Eomish  See,  and  obedient  tools  of  the  archbishop, 
who  again,  as  first  prelate  of  Brabant,  had  the  immedii^ 
control  over  them.  The  freedom  of  voting  was  gone,  be- 
cause the  bishops,  as  servile  spies  of  the  crown,  made  every 
one  fearful.  "  Who,"  it  was  asked,  "  will  after  this  venture  to 
raise  his  voice  in  Parliament  before  such  observers,  or,  in 
their  presence,  dare  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  nation  against 
the  rapacious  hands  of  the  government?  They  will  trace, 
out  the  resources  of  the  provinces,  and  betray  to  the  crown 
the  secrets  of  our  freedom  and  our  property.  They  will 
obstruct  the  way  to  all  ofi&ces  of  honour ;  we  shall  soon  see 
the  courtiers  of  the  king  succeed  the  present  men ;  the  child- 
ren of  foreigners  will,  for  the  future,  fill  the  Parliament,  and 
the  private  interest  of  their  patron  wiU  guide  their  venal 
votes/*  *' What  an  act  of  oppression,"  rejoined  the  monks^ 
'*  to  pervert  to  other  objects  the  pious  designs  of  our  holy 
institutions,  to  contemn  the  inviolable  vrishes  of  the  dead, 
and  to  take  that  whidi  a  devout  charity  had  deposited  in  our 
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chests  fbr  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate,  and  make  it  subser'* 
Tient  to  the  luxury  of  bishops,  thus  inflating  their  arrogant 
{K>mp  mth  the  plunder  of  the  poor  ?  "  Not  only  .the  abbots 
and  monks,  who  really  did  suffer  by  this  act  of  appropriation, 
but  every  family  which  could  flatter  itself  with  the  slightest 
liope  of  essaying,  at  some  time  or  other,  even  in  the  most 
remote  posterity,  the  benefit  of  this  monastic  foundation,  felt 
this  disappointment  of  their  distant  expectations  as  mncli  aa 
if  lliey  had  suffered  an  actual  injury,  and  the  wrongs  of  a  few 
abbot  prelates  became  the  ooncem  of  a  whole  nad<m. 

Hifliorians  hacre  not  omitted  to  record  the  covert  proceed* 
ings  of  WiUiam  of  Orange  during  this  general  commotion^ 
who  laboured  to  conduct  to  one  end  these  various  and  con- 
flicting passionB.  At  his  instigation,  the  people  of  Brabant 
petitioned  the  regent  for  an  advocate  and  protector,  sinoe 
they  alone,  of  all  his  Flemish  sulgects,  had  the  misfortune  to 
unite,  in  one  and  the  same  person,  their  oomisel  and  their 
4ruler.  Had  the  demand  been  granted,  their  choice  could  fall 
on  no  other  than  the  Prince  of  Orange.  But  Granvella, 
with  his  usual  presence  of  mind,  broke  through  the  snare. 
**  The  man  who  receives  this  office,"  he  declared  in  liie  state 
council,  "  will,  I  hope,  see  that  he  divides  Brabant  with  the 
king ! "  The  long  delay  of  the  p^pal  bull,  which  was  kept 
back  by  a  misunderstanding  between  the  Eomifih  and  Spanisli 
courts,  gave  the  disaffected  an  opportunity  to  combine  for  a 
common  olgect.  In  perfect  secrecy,  the  states  of  Brabant 
despatched  an  extraordinary  messenger  to  Pius  lY.,  to  uige 
their  wishes  in  Bome  itself.  The  ambassador  was  provided 
with  important  letters  of  recommendation  &om  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  carried  with  him  considerable  sums  to  pave  his 
way  to  the  Either  of  the  church.  At  the  same  time,  a  public 
letter  was  forwarded  from  the  city  of  Antwerp  to  the  King 
of  Spain,  containing  the  most  urgent  representations,  and 
Buppucating  him  to  spare  that  flourishing  conmierdal  town 
from  the  threatened  innovation.  They  knew,  it  was  stated, 
that  the  intentions  of  the  monarch  were  the  best,  and  that 
the  institution  of  the  new  bishops  was  likely  to  be  highly 
conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  true  religion;  but  the  fo- 
reigners could  not  be  convinced  of  this,  and  on  them  de- 
pended the  prosperity  of  their  town.  Among  tliem  the  most 
-groundless  rumours  would  be  as  perilous  as  the  most  true. 
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The  first  embassy  was  discovered  in  time,  and  its  object 
disappointed  by  the  prudence  of  the  regent ;  by  the  second, 
the  town  of  Antwerp  gained  so  far  its  point,  that  it  was  to 
remain  without  a  bishop,  at  least  imtil  the  personal  arriyal 
of  the  king,  which  was  talked  of. 

The  example  and  success  of  Antwerp  gave  the  signal  of 
opposition  to  all  the  other  towns,  for  which  a  new  bishop  was 
intended.    It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  hatred  to  the  In- 
quisition, and  the  unanimity  of  the  Flemish  towns  at  this 
date,  that  they  preferred  to  renounce  all  the  advantages  which 
the  residence  of  a  bishop  would  necessarily  bring  to  their 
local  trade,  rather  than  by  their  consent  promote  that  ab- 
horred tribunal,  and  thus  act  in  opposition  to  the  interests 
of  the  whole  nation.      Deventer,  Ruremond,  and  Leuwar- 
den,  placed  themselves  in  determined  opposition,  and  (1561) 
successfully  carried   their  point;    in  the  other  towns,   the 
bishops  were,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  forcibly  inducted 
Utredit,  Haarlem,  St.  Omer,  and  Middelburg  were  among  the 
first,  which  opened  their  gates  to  them ;  the  remaining  towns 
followed  their  example ;  but  in  Malines  and  Herzogenbusch 
the  bishops  were  received  with  very  little  respect.     When 
Granvella  made  his  solemn  entry  into  the  former  town,  not  a 
single  nobleman  showed  himself,  and  his  triumph  was  want 
ing  in  every  thing  that  could  make  it  real,  because  those 
remained  away  over  whom  it  was  meant  to  be  celebrated. 

In  the  mean  time,  too,  the  period  had  elapsed  within 
which  the  Spanish  troops  were  to  have  left  the  country,  and, 
as  yet,  there  was  no  appearance  of  their  being  withdrawn. 
People  perceived  with  terror  the  real  cause  of  the  delay,  and 
suspicion  lent  it  a  fatal  connexion  with  the  Inquisition.  The 
detention  of  these  troops,  as  it  rendered  the  nation  more 
vigilant  and  distrustful,  made  it  more  difficult  for  the  minis- 
ter to  proceed  with  the  other  innovations,  and  yet,  he  would 
fain  not  deprive  himself  of  this  powerful  and  apparently 
indispensable  aid,  in  a  country  where  all  hated  him,  and  in 
the  execution  of  a  commission  to  which  all  were  opposed. 
At  last,  however,  the  regent  saw  herseK  compelled  by  the 
universal  murmurs  of  discontent,  to  urge  most  earnestly  upon 
the  king  the  necessity  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops.  "  The 
provinces,"  she  writes  to  Madrid,  "have  unanimously  declared 
that  they  would  never  again  be  induced  to  grant  the  extrar 
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ordinary  taxes  required  by  the  goyemment,  as  long  as  word 
was  not  kept  with  them  in  this  matter.  The  danger  of  a 
revolt  was  far  more  imminent,  than  that  of  an  attack  by  the 
French  Protestants,  and  if  a  rebellion  was  to  take  place  in 
the  Netherlands,  these  forces  would  be  too  weak  to  repress 
it,  and  there  was  not  sufficient  money  in  the  treasury  to 
enlist  new."  By  delaying  his  answer,  the  king  still  sought 
at  least  to  gain  time,  and  the  reiterated  representations  of 
the  regent  would  stiU  have  remained  ineffectual,  if,  fortu- 
nately for  the  provinces,  a  loss,  which  he  had  lately  suffered 
from  the  Turks,  had  not  compelled  him  to  employ  these 
troops  in  the  Mediterranean.  He,  therefore,  at  last  con- 
sented to  their  departure;  they  were  embarked  1561,  in  Zea- 
land, and  the  exulting  shouts  of  all  the  provinces  accompanied 
their  departure. 

Meanwhile,  Granvella  ruled  in  the  council  of  state  almost 
uncontrolled.  All  officers,  secular  and  spiritual,  were  given 
away  through  him ;  his  opinion  prevailed  against  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  whole  assembly.  The  regent  herself  was. 
governed  by  him.  He  had  contrived  to  manage  so  that  her 
appointment  was  made  out  for  two  years  only,  and  by  thift 
expedient  he  kept  her  always  in  his  power.  It  seldom 
happened  that  any  important  affair  was  submitted  to  the 
other  members,  and  if  it  really  did  occur,  it  was  only  such 
as  had  been  long  before  decided,  to  which  it  was  only  neces- 
sary for  formality's  sake  to  give  their  sanction.  "Whenever 
a  royal  letter  was  read,  Yiglius  received  instructions  to  omit 
all  such  passages  as  were  underlined  by  the  minister.  It 
often  happened  that  this  correspondence  with  Spain  laid 
open  the  weakness  of  the  government,  or  the  anxiety  felt 
by  the  regent,  with  which  it  was  not  expedient  to  inform 
the  members,  whose  loyalty  was  distrusted.  If  again  it  oc- 
curred that  the  opposition  gained  a  majority  over  the  minister, 
and  insisted  with  determination  on  an  article,  which  he 
could  not  well  put  off  any  longer,  he  sent  it  to  tiie  ministry 
at  Madrid  for  their  decision,  by  which  he  at  least  gained 
time,  and  in  any  case  was  certain  to  find  support.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Count  of  Barlaimont,  the  President 
Viglius,  and  a  few  others,  all  the  other  counsellors  were  but 
superfluous  figures  in  the  senate,  and  the  'minister's  beha- 
viour to  them  marked  the  small  value  which  he  placed  upon 
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their  fnendship  and  adherenee.  No  wonder  that  men,  whose 
pride  had  been  so  greatly  indulged  hj  the  flattering  atten- 
tions of  soYereign  princes,  and  to  whom,  as  to  the  idols  of 
their  comitiy,  their  fellow  citizens  paid  the  most  reverential 
sahmiflsion,  £^ould  be  highly  indignant  at  this  atrogance  of 
a  plebeian.  Many  of  them  had  been  personally  insulted  bj 
GraaYel]B.  The  Prince  of  Orange  was  well  aware  that  it 
was  he  who  had  preYented  his  marriage  with  the  Princess 
of  Lorraine,  and  that  he  had  also  endeavoured  to  break  off 
the  negodations  for  another  alliance  with  the  Princess  of 
Savoy.  He  had  deprived  Count  Horn  of  the  government 
of  Gueldrea  and  Zdtphen,  and  had  kept  for  himsdlf  an  abbey, 
which  Gouixt  Egmont  had  in  vain  exerted  himseK  to  obtain 
hr  a  relation.  Confident  of  his  superior  power,  he  did  not 
even  think  it  worth  while  to  conceal  from  the  nobility  hia 
contempt  for  them,  and  wMdi,  as  the  rule,  marked  his  whole 
admiaiafaation ;  William  of  Orange  was  the  only  one  with 
whom  he  deemed  it  advisable  to  dissemble.  Although  he 
really  believed  himself  to  be  raised,  hx  above  all  the  laws  of 
fear  and  of  decorum,  still  in  this  point,  however,  his  confident 
arroiniice  misled  him,  and  he  erred  no  less  a^Binst  policv 
tiumTe  sinned  .gainst  propriety.  In  the  exist^ost^re  5 
affiurs,  the  govemmaat  could  hardly  have  adopted  a  worse 
measure  than  that  of  throwing  disrespect  on  the  nobility.  It 
had  it  in  its  power  to  .flatter  the  prejudices  and  feelings  of  the 
aiistocracy,  and  thus  artfally  and  imperceptibly  win  them 
over  to  its  plana,  and.  through  them,  subvert  the  edifice 
cS  national  liberty.  Now  it  admonished  them,  most  inoppor- 
tunely, of  their  duties,  their  dignity,  and  their  power ;  calling 
upon  them  even  to  be  patriots,  and  to  devote  to  the  cause  of 
true  greatness,  an  ambition  which  hitherto  it  had  incon- 
siderately replied.  To  carry  into  effect  the  ordinances, 
it  required  the  aetive  co-operation  of  the  lieutenant-governors; 
no  wonder,  however,  that  the  latter  showed  but  little  zeal 
to  afford  this  assistance.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  ihej  silently  laboured  to  augment  the  cUfficulties 
of  the  minister,  and  to  subvert  his  measures,  and,  through 
his  ill  success,  to  diminish  the  king's  confidence  in  him, 
and  expose  his  administration  to  contempt.  The  rapid 
progress  which,  in  spite  of  those  horrible  edicts,  the  Reform- 
ation  made  during  Granvella*s  administration  in  the  Ne« 
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therlands,  is  eridentiy  to  be  ascribed  to  the  lukewanxmesB 
<^  the  nobiHty  in  opposing  it.  If  the  minister  had  been 
sure  of  the  nobles,  he  mi^t  have  demised  the  fury  of  the 
mob,  which  would  have  impotently  dashed  itself  against 
ibe  dreaded  barriers  of  the  throne.  The  sufferings  of  the 
citizens  lingered  long  in  tears  and  sighs,  until  the  arts 
and  the  example  of  tiie  nobility  called  forth  a  louder  expres- 
sion of  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  inquisitions  into  religion  were  carried  on 
with  renewed  T^ur,  by  the  crowd  of  new  labourers,  (1561, 
1562,)  and  the  edicts  against  heretics,  were  enforced  with 
fearful  obedience.  But  the  critical  moment  when  this  detest- 
able remedy  might  have  been  applied,  wi»  allowed  to  pass 
by ;  the  nation  had  become  too  strong  and  vigorous  for  such 
itmgh  treatment.  The  new  religion  could  now  be  extirpated 
only  by  the  death  of  aU  its  professors.  The  present  execu- 
tions were  but  so  many  alluring  exhibitions  of  its  excellence, 
80  many  scenes  of  its  triumphs  and  radiant  virtue.  The 
heroic  greatness  with  which  the  victims  died,  made  converts 
to  the  opinions  for  which  they  perished.  One  martyr  gained 
ten  new  pnoseljtes.  Not  in  towns  only,  or  villages,  but  on 
the  very  hi^ways,  in  the  boats  and  public- carriages,  disputes 
were  held,  touchbg  th»  dignity  of  t^ie  Pope,  the  Saints, 
Purgatory,  and  Indulgences,  and  sermons  were  preached  and 
men  eonverted.  Froih  liie  country  and  from  the  towns,  the 
common  people  rushed  in  crowds  to  rescue  the  prisoners  of 
the  Holy  Tribunal  from  the  hands  of  its  satellites,  and  the 
munidpsl  officers,  who  ventured  to  support  it  with  the  civil 
forces,  were  pelted  with  stones.  Multitudes  accompanied  the 
Protestant  preachers,  whom  the  Inquisition  pursued,  bore 
tJiem  on  their  shoulders  to  and  from  church,  and  at  the  risk 
of  their  lives,  concealed  them  from  their  persecutors.  The 
first  province,  which  was  seized  with  the  fanatical  spirit  of 
rebellion,  was,  as  had  been  expected,  Walloon  Flanders.  A 
French  Calvinist,  by  name  Lannoi,  set  himself  up  in  Toumay 
as  a  worker  of  miracles,  where  he  hired  a  few  women  to 
simulate  diseases,  and  to  pretend  to  be  cured  by  him.  He 
preached  in  the  woods  near  the  town,  drew  the  people  in  great 
numbers  after  him,  and  scattered  in  their  mruds  iSie  seeds  of 
rebellion.  Similar  teachers  appeared  in  Lille  and  Valen- 
ciennes,  but  in  the  latter  place,  the  municipal  functionaries 
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succeeded  in  seizing  the  persons  of  these  incendiaries,  while, 
however,  they  delayed  to  execute  them,  their  followers  in- 
creased so  rapidly,  that  they  hecame  sufficiently  strong  to 
break  open  the  prisons,  aad  forcibly  deprive  justice  of  its 
victims.  Troops  at  last  were  brought  into  the  town,  and 
order  restored.  But  this  trifling  occurrence  had,  for  a  moment, 
withdrawn  the  veil  which  had  hitherto  concealed  the  strength  of 
the  Protestant  party,  and  allowed  the  minister  to  compute  their 
prodigious  numbers.  In  Toumay  alone,  5000  at  one  time  had 
been  seen  attending  the  sermons,  and  not  many  less  in 
Valenciennes.  What  might  not  be  expected  from  the  north- 
em  provinces,  where  liberty  was  greater,  and  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment more  remote,  and  where  the  vicinity  of  Oermany  and 
Denmark  multiplied  the  sources  of  contagion?  One  slight 
provocation  had  sufficed  to  draw  from  its  concealment  so 
formidable  a  multitude.  How  much  greater  was,  perhaps, 
the  number  of  those  who,  in  their  hearts,  acknowledged  die 
new  sect,  and  only  waited  for  a  favoiurable  opportunity  to- 
publish  their  adhesion  to  it.  This  discovery  greatly  alarmed 
th'^  regent.  The  scanty  obedience  paid  to  the  edicts,  the 
wants  of  the  exhausted  treasury,  which  compelled  her  to 
impose'  new  taxes,  and  the  suspicious  movements  of  the 
Huguenots  on  the  French  frontiers,  still  farther  increased  her 
anxiety.  At  the  same  time,  she  received  a  command  from 
Madrid  to  send  off  two  thousand  Flemish  cavalry  to  the 
army  of  the  Queen  Mother  in  France,  who,  in  the  distresses 
of  the  religious  war,  had  recourse  to  Philip  II.  for  as- 
sistance. Every  affidr  of  faith,  in  whatever  land  it  might 
be,  was  made  by  Philip  his  own  business.  He  felt.it  as 
keenly  as  any  catastrophe  which  could  befall  his  own  house, 
and  in  such  cases  always  stood  ready  to  sacrifice  his  means 
to  foreign  necessities.  If  it  were  interested  motives  that 
here  swayed  him,  they  were  at  least  kingly  and  grand,  and 
the  bold  support  of  his  principles  wins  our  admiration,  as 
much  as  their  cruelty  withholds  our  esteem . 

The  regent  laid  before  the  Council  of  State  the  royal 
will  on  the  subject  of  these  troops,  but  with  a  very  warm 
opposition  on  tbe  part  of  the  nobility.  Count  Egmont 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange  declared  that  the  time  was  ill 
chosen,  for  stripping  the  Netherlands  of  troops,  when  th© 
aspect  of   afiJEurs  rendered  rather  the   enlistment  of   new 
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leyies  advisable.  The  movements  of  the  troops  in  France 
momentarilj  threatened  a  surprise,  and  the  commotions 
-within  the  provinces  demanded,  more  than  ever,  the  utmost 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  government.  Hitherto,  they 
said,  the  German  Protestants  had  looked  idly  on  during  the 
struggles  of  their  brethren  in  the  faith ;  but  will  they  continue 
to  do  so,  especially  when  we  are  lending  our  aid  to  strengthen 
their  enemy  ?  By  thus  acting,  shall  we  not  rouse  tbeir  ven- 
geance against  us,  and  call  their  arms  into  the  northern 
Netherlands  ?  Nearly  the  whole  Council  of  State  joined  in 
this  opinion,  their  representations  were  energetic  and  not  to 
be  gainsayed.  The  regent  herself,  as  well  as  the  minister, 
4$ould  not  but  feel  their  truth,  and  their  own  interests  ap- 
peared to  forbid  obedience  to  the  royal  mandate.  Would 
it  not  be  impolitic  to  withdraw  from  the  Inquisition  its 
«.le  prop,  by  removing  the  larger  portion  of  the  army, 
.and.  in  a  rebellious  country  to  leave  themselves  without 
•defence,  dependent  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  an  arrogant  aris- 
tocracy ?  While  the  regent,  divided  between  the  royal  com- 
mands, the  urgent  importunity  of  her  council,  and  her  own 
fears,  could  not  venture  to  come  to  a  decision,  William  of 
Orange  rose  and  proposed  the  assembling  of  the  States 
<}eneral.  But  nothing  could  have  inflicted  a  more  fi&tal  blow 
<m  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  than  by  yielding  to  this 
■advice  to  put  the  nation  in  miad  of  its  power  and  its  rights. 
^No  measure  could  be  more  hazardous  at  the  present  moment. 
The  danger  which  was  thus  gathering  over  tlie  minister  did 
not  escape  him ;  a  sign  from  him  warned  the  regent  to  break 
off  the  consultation  and  adjourn  the  council.  **  The  govern- 
ment," he  writes  to  Madrid,  **  can  do  nothing  more  injurious 
to  itself  than  to  consent  to  the  assembling  of  the  states. 
Such  a  step  is  at  all  times  perilous,  because  it  tempts  the 
nation  to  test  and  restrict  the  rights  of  the  crown ;  but  it  is 
jnany  times  more  objectionable,  at  the  present  moment,  when 
the  spirit  of  rebellion  is  already  widely  spread  amongst  us, 
irhen  the  abbots,  exasperated  at  the  loss  of  their  income,  will 
neglect  nothing  to  impair  the  dignity  of  the  bishops,  when 
the  whole  nobiHty  and  all  the  deputies  from  the  towns  are 
led  by  the  arts  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  disaffected 
«an  securely  reckon  on  the  assistance  of  the  nation."  This 
zepresentation,  which  at  least  was  not  wanting  in  sound  sense» 
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did  not  fail  in  having  the  desired  effect  on  the  king's  mind. 
The  assembling  of  the  states  'was  rejected  once  and  for  met^ 
the  penal  statutes  against  the  heretics  were  renewed  in  all 
their  rigour,  and  the  regent  was  directed  to  hasten  the 
despatch  of  the  required  auxiliaries. 

But  to  this,  the  Council  of  State  would  not  consent. 
All  that  she  obtained  was,  instead  of  the  troops,  a  supply 
of  money  for  the  Queen  Mother,  which  at  this  crisis  was 
still  more  welcome  to  her.  In  place,  however,  of  ass^ft- 
bling  the  states,  and  in  order  to  beguile  the  nation  with, 
at  least,  the  semblance  of  republican  freedom,  the  regent 
summoned  the  goremors  of  the  provinces  and  the  knightB 
of  the  Golden  Fleece  to  a  special  congress  at  Bruseda, 
to  consult  on  the  present  dangers  and  necessities  of  Ito 
state.  When  the  President  VigHns  had  laid  before  them  the 
matters  on  which  they  were  summoned  to  deliberate,  thr«e 
days  were  given  to  them  for  consideration.  During  this  time, 
the  Prince  of  Orange  assembled  them  in  his  pcdace,  wl^^e 
he  represented  to  them  the  necessity  of  coming  to  «omB 
unanimous  resolution  before  the  next  sitting,  snd  cf  agreeing 
on  the  measures  which  oi^t  to  be  followed  in  the  preseott 
dangerous  state  of  afi&drs. 

The  majority  assented  to  the  propriety  of  this  course,  on3y 
Barlaimont,  with  a  few  of  the  dependents  of  the  Oardinal,  had 
the  courage  to  plead  for  the  interests  of  the  crown  and  cf 
the  minister.  "  It  did  not  behove  them,"  he  said,  **  to  inter- 
fere in  the  concerns  of  the  government,  and  this  previous 
agreement  of  votes  was  an  illegal  bxmSl  culpable  assumptioit, 
in  the  gmlt  of  which  he  would  not  participate ;" — ^a  d^am- 
tion  which  broke  up  the  meeting  without  any  conclusion  being 
come  to.  The  regent,  apprised  of  it  by  die  Count  Barlai> 
mont,  artfully  contrived  to  keep  the  !biights  so  well  em- 
ployed during  their  stay  in  the  town,  ihot  they  could  find 
no  time  for  coming  to  any  further  secret  tmderetanding; 
in  this  session,  however,  it  was  arranged,  with  their  conoms 
rence,  that  Florence  of  Montmorent^,  Lord  (^  Monti^oy^, 
should  make  a  journey  to  Spain,  in  order  to  acquaint  the  kin^ 
with  the  present  posture  of  afiairs.  But  the  regent  sent 
befbre  him  another  messenger  to  Madrid,  who  previoudy 
informed  the  king  of  all  that  had  'been  debated  between  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  the  knights,  at  the  secret  canference. 
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The  Fleimsli  ftmbassadoor  was  flattered  in  Madrid  with 
empty  protestations  of  the  king's  favoor  and  paternal  senti- 
ments towards  the  Netheiiands ;  while  the  regent  was  com* 
manded  to  thwart,  to  the  utmost  of  her  power,  the  secret 
combinations  of  the  nobihty,  and  if  possible,  to  sow  discord 
Among  their  most  eminent  members.  Jealousy,  private  in- 
terest, and  religious  differemces,  had  long  divided  mai^  of  the 
nobles ;  their  share  in  the  common  neglect  and  contempt  with 
Trhich  they  were  treated,  and  a  general  hatred  of  the  mi- 
nister had  again  united  them.  So  long  as  Count  Egmont 
jand  the  Prince  of  Orange  were  suitors  £or  the  regency,  it 
could  not  £Edl,  but  that  at  times  their  competing  claims  should 
have  bronght  them  into  collision.  Both  had  met  each  other 
on  the  road  to  glory,  and  before  the  throne ;  both,  again,  met 
an  the  Hepublic,  where  they  strove  for  the  same  prize,  the 
lavour  of  their  fellow  citizens.  Such  opposite  characteis 
Boon  became  estranged,  but  the  powerful  sympathy  of  ne- 
cessity as  quicMy  reconciled  them.  Each  was  now  in- 
dispensable to  the  other,  and  the  emergency  xmited  these 
two  men  together  with  a  bond  which  their  hearts  woxdd 
never  have  furnished.  But  it  was  on  this  very  unoonge- 
niality  of  disposition  that  the  regent  based'  her  plans ;  if 
she  could  f(»:tunately  succeed  in  separating  them,  she  would, 
at  the  same  time,  divide  the  whole  Flemish  nobility  into  two 
parties.  Through  the  presents  and  small  attentions,  by  which 
flhe  exclusively  honoured  these  two,  she  also  sou^t  to  exoite 
«@unst  them  the  envy  and  distrust  of  the  rest,  and  by  ap- 
pearing to  give  Count  Egmont  a  preference  over  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  she  hoped  to  make  the  latter  suspicious  of  Egmont's 
good  faith.  It  happened  that  at  this  very  timd  she  was 
obliged  ^  send  an  extraordinaiy  ambassador  to  Frankfort,  to 
he  present  at  the  election  of  a  Eoman  Emperor ;  she  chose 
ior  this  office  the  Duke  of  Arschot,  the  avowed  enemy  of  the 
prince,  in  order,  in  some  degree,  to  show  in  his  case  how 
lE^^Qtdid  was  the  reward  which  hatsred  against  the  latter  might 
look  for. 

The  Orange  faction,  however,  instead  of  suffering  any 
diminution,  had  gained  an  important  accession  in  Count 
Horn,  who,  as  admiral  of  the  Flemish  marine,  had  convoyed 
the  king  to  Biscay,  and  now  again  took  his  seat  in  the  Council 
of  State.    Horn's  restless  and  republican  spirit  readily  met 
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the  daring  schemes  of  Orange  and  Egmont,  and  a  dangerous 
Triumvirate  was  soon  formed  by  these  three  friends,  which 
shook  the  royal  power  in  the  Netherlands,  but  which  ter- 
minated very  differently  for  each  of  its  members.     * 

(1562.)  Meanwhile,  Montigny  had  returned  from  his  em- 
bassy, and  brought  back  to  Uie  Council  of  State  the  most 
gracious  assurance  of  their  monarch.  But  the  Prince  of  Orange 
had,  through  his  own  secret  channels  of  intelligence,  re- 
ceived more  credible  information  from  Madrid,  which  entirely 
contradicted  this  report.  By  these  means,  he  learnt  all  the  iU 
services  which  Granvella  had  done  him  and  his  friends  with 
the  king,  and  the  odious  appellations  which  were  there  applied 
to  the  Flemish  nobility,  lliere  was  no  help  for  them  so  long 
JU3  the  minister  retained  the  helm  of  government,  and  to  pro- 
cure his  dismissal  was  the  scheme,  however. rash  and  adven- 
turous it  appeared,  which  wholly  occupied  the  mind  of  the 
Prince.  It  was  agreed  between  him  and  Counts  Horn  and 
Egmont,  to  despatch  a  joint  letter  to  the  king,  and,  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  nobility,  formally  to  accuse  the  minister^ 
and  press  energetically  for  his  removal.  The  Duke  of  Arschot, 
to  wnom  this  proposition  was  communicated  by  Count  Eg- 
mont,  refused  to  concur  in  it,  haughtily  declaring  that 
he  was  not  disposed  to  receive  laws  from  Egmont  and 
Orange ;  that  he  had  no  cause  of  complaint  against  Granvella, 
and  that  he  thought  it  very  presumptuous  to  prescribe  to 
the  king  what  ministers  he  ought  to  employ.  Orange  re- 
ceived a  similar  answer  from  the  Count  of  Aremberg.  Either 
the  seeds  of  distrust,  which  the  regent  had  scattered  amongst 
the  nobility,  had  already  taken  root,  or  the  fear  of  die 
minister's  power  outweighed  the  abhorrence  of  his  measures ; 
at  any  rate,  the  whole  nobility  shrunk  back  timidly  and  irreso- 
lutely from  the  proposal.  This  disappointment  did  not, 
however,  discourage  diem,  the  letter  was  written  and  sub- 
scribed by  all  three  (1663). 

In  it,  Granvella  was  represented  as  the  prime  cause  of  all 
the  disorders  in  the  Netherlands.  So  long  as  the  highest 
power  should  be  entrusted  to  him,  it  would,  they  declared,  be 
impossible  for  them  to  serve  the  nation  and  the  king  efifectu- 
ally;  on  the  other  hand,  all  would  revert  to  its  former  tran- 
quillity, all  opposition  be  discontinued,  and  the  government 
regain  the  affections  of  the  people,  as  soon  as  his  miyesty 
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should  be  pleased  to  remoTe  this  man  from  the  helm  of  the 
state.  In  that  case,  they  added,  neither  exertion  nor  zeal 
would  be  wanting  on  their  part  to  maintain  in  these  countries 
the  dignity  of  the  king  and  the  purity  of  the  faith,  which  was 
no  less  sacred  to  them,  than  to  tlie  OcLrdinal  Granyella. 

Secretly  as  this  letter  was  prepared,  still  the  duchess 
was  informed  of  it  in  sufficient  time,  to  anticipate  it  by 
another  despatch,  and  to  counteract  the  effect  which  it 
might  have  nad  on  the  king's  mind.  Some  months  passed 
ere  an  answer  came  £rom  Madrid.  It  was  mild,  but 
vague.  **  The  king,"  such  was  its  import,  *'  was  not  used  to 
condemn  his  ministers  unheard,  on  the  mere  accusations  of 
their  enemies.  Common  justice  alone  required  that  the  ac- 
cusers of  the  cardinal  should  descend  from  general  imputa- 
tions to  special  proofs,  and  if  they  were  not  inclined  to  do 
this  in  writing,  one  of  them  might  come  to  Spain,  where  he 
should  be  treated  with  all  respect.  Besides  this  letter,  which 
was  equally  directed  to  all  three,  Count  Egmont  farther 
received  an  autograph  letter  from  the  king,  wherein  his  ma* 
jesty  expressed  a  wish  to  learn  from  him  in  particular,  what 
in  the  common  letter  had  been  only  generally  touched  upon. 
The  regent,  also,  was  specially  instructed  how  she  was  to  an- 
swer the  three  collectively,  and  the  count  singly.  The  king 
knew  his  man.  He  felt  it  was  easy  to  manage  Count  Egmont 
alone;  for  this  reason  he  sought  to  entice  him  to  Madrid, 
where  he  would  be  removed  from  the  commanding  guidance 
of  a  higher  intellect.  In  distinguishing  him  above  his  two 
friends  by  so  flattering  a  mark  of  his  confidence,  he  made  a 
difference  in  the  relation  in  which  they  severally  stood  to  the 
throne ;  how  could  they,  then,  unite  with  equal  zeal  for  the  same 
object,  when  the  inducements  were  no  longer  the  same  ?  This 
time,  indeed,  the  vigilance  of  Orange  frustrated  the  scheme ; 
but  the  sequel  of  the  histoiy  will  show  that  the  seed  which 
was  now  scattered,  was  not  altogether  lost. 

(1563.)  The  king's  answer  gave  no  satisfaction  to  the  three 
confederates ;  they  boldly  determined  to  venture  a  second  at- 
tempt. "  It  had,"  they  wrote,  "  surprised  them  not  a  little, 
that  his  majesty  had  thought  their  representations  so  im- 
worthy  of  attention.  It  was  not  as  accusers  of  the  minister, 
but  as  counsellors  of  his  mtgesty,  whose  duty  it  was  to  inform 
their  master  of  the  condition  of  his  states,  that  they  had 
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deBpstched  that  letter  to  him.  They  sought  not  the  ram  of 
the  minister,  indeed  it  would  gratify  them  to  see  him  con- 
tented and  happy  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  than  here  in 
the  Netherlands.  They  were,  however,  fully  persuaded  of 
this,  that  his  continued  presence  there  was  absolutely  inooair 
patible  with  the  general  tranquillity.  The  present  dangerous 
condition  of  their  native  country  would  allow  none  of  thiBm  to 
leave  it,  much  less  to  take  so  long  a  journey  as  to  Spain  on 
Oraovella's  account.  If,  therefore,  his  majesty  did  not  please  to 
comply  with  their  written  request,  they  hoped  to  be  excused  far 
the  future  from  attendance  in  the  senate,  where  they  were  only 
exposed  to  the  mortification  of  meeting  the  minister,  and 
where  they  could  be  of  no  service,  either  to  the  king  or  the 
state,  but  only  appeared  contemptible  in  their  own  sight.  In 
conclusion,  they  begged  his  majesty  would  not  take  ill  the 
plain  simplicity  of  Uieir  language,  since  persons  of  their  cha- 
xacter  set  more  value  on  acting  well,  than  on  speaking  finely.'* 
To  the  same  purport  was  a  separate  letter  from  Count 
Egmont,  in  which  he  returned  thai^s  for  the  royal  autograph. 
This  second  address  was  followed  by  an  answer  to  the  eSect 
that,  "  their  representations  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, meanwhile  they  were  requested  to  attend  the  council  of 
state  as  heretofore." 

It  was  evident  that  the  monarch  was  far  £rom  intending  to 
grant  their  request;  they,  therefore,  from  this  time  fdrth,  ab- 
sented themselves  from  the  state  council,  and  even  left  Bros* 
sels.  Not  having  succeeded  in  removing  the  minister  by 
lawful  means,  they  sought  to  accompli^  this  end  by  a 
new  mode,  irom  which  more  might  be  expected.  On  evexy 
occasion,  they  and  their  adherents  openly  showed  the  conr 
tempt  which  they  Mt  for  hkn,  ajoA  contrived  to  throw 
lidicnle  on  everything  he  undertook.  By  this  contemptuous 
treatment,  they  hoped  to  harass  the  haughty  spirit  of  the 
priest,  and  to  obtain  through  his  mortified  self-love,  what 
they  had  failed  in  by  other  means.  In  this,  indeed}  they 
did  not  succeed;  but  the  expedient  on  which  they  had 
fisdlen,  led,  in  the  end,  to  the  ruin  of  the  minister. 

The  popular  wnce  was  raised  more  loudly  against  him, 
so  soon  as  it  was  perceived  that  he  had  foifeited  the  good 
opinion  of  the  nobles,  and  that  men,  whose  sentim^its  they 
had  been  used  blindly  to  echo,  preceded  them  in  detestation 
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for  him.  The  contemptuous  maimer  in  which  the  nohility 
now  treated  him,  devoted  him  in  a  measure  to  the  general 
SGom,  and  emboldened  calumny,  which  never  spares  even  What 
is  holiest  and  purest,  to  lay  its  sacrilegious  hand  on  his  honour. 
The  new  constitution  of  the  churdi,  whidi  was  the  great  gnev* 
ance  of  the  nation,  had  been  the  basis  of  his  fortunes — ^this 
was  a  crime  that  could  not  be  f:>rgiyen.  Every  fresh  execu- 
tion, and  with  such  spectacles  the  activity  of  l2ie  inqmsiton 
was  only  too  liberal,  kept  alive  and  furnished  droadful  exer- 
cise to  the  bitter  animosity  against  him,  and  at  last,  costozft 
and  usage  inscribed  his  name  on  eveiy  act  of  oppression.  A 
stranger  in  a  land«  into  which  he  had  been  introduced  against 
its  will;  alone  among  millions  of  enemies;  imcertain  of  all  his 
tools;  supported  only  by  the  weak  arm  of  distant  royalty; 
maintaining  his  intercourse  with  the  nation,  wMch  he  had  t» 
gain,  only  by  means  of  fedthless  instruments,  all  of  whom 
made  it  their  highest  object  to  falsify  his  actions  and  misre- 
present his  motives;  lastly,  with  a  woman  for  his  coadjutor, 
who  could  not  share  with  him  the  burden  of  the  general 
I  execration — thus  he  stood  exposed  to  the  wantonness,   the 

f  ingratitude,  the  fu^on,  the  envy,  and  all  the  evil  passions  of  a 

licentious,  insubordinate  people.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  hatred  which  he  had  incurred,  far  outran  the  de- 
merits which  could  be  laid  to  his  charge ;  that  it  was  difficult, 
nay  impossible,  for  his  ascusers  to  substantiate,  by  proof,  the 
^neral  condemnation,  which  fell  upon  him  from  all  sides. 
Before  and  after  him,  fanaticism  draped  its  victims  to  the 
altar,  before  and  after  him  dvil  bloMTflowed,  the  rights  cf 
men  made  a  mock  of,  and  men  themselves  rendered  wretched. 
Under  Charles  V.  tyranny  ought  to  have  pained  more  acutely 
through  its  novelty — under  the  Duke  of  Alva  it  was  carried  to 
fax  more  unnatural  lengths,  in  so  much  that  Granvella's  ad- 
ministration, in  comparison  with  that  of  his  saooessor,  waa 
even  merciful ;  and  yet  we  do  not  find  that  his  contemporaries 
ever  evinced  the  same  degree  of  peiTsonal  exaroeration  and 
spite  against  the  latter,  in  which  they  indulged  against  Ids 

SredecesBor.  To  cloak  the  meanness  of  his  birth  in  the  q>le]i- 
our  of  high  dignities,  and  by  an  exalted  station  to  place  him. 
if  possible,  above  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  the  regent  had 
made  interest  at  Borne  to  procure  for  him  the  cardiual's  hat ; 
but  this  very  honour,  which  connected  him  more  closely  with 
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the  Papal  court,  made  him  so  much  the  more  an  alien  in 
the  provinces.  The  purple  was  a  new  crime  in  Brussels, 
and  an  ohnoxious  detested  garh,  which,  in  a  measure,  puh- 
licly  held  forth  to  view  the  principles  on  wbich  his  future 
conduct  would  he  governed.  Neither  his  honourable  rank, 
which  alone  often  consecrates  the  most  infamous  caitiff,  nor  his 
talents  which  commauded  esteem,  npr  even  his  terrible  omni- 
potence, which  daily  revealed  itself  in  so  many  bloody  mani- 
Wtions.  could  screen  him  fiom  derision.  Temr  and  scorn, 
the  fearfid  and  the  ludicrous  were,  in  his  instance,  unnaturally 
blended*.  Odious  rumours  branded  his  honour;  murderous 
attempts  on  the  lives  of  Egmont  and  Orange  were  ascribed  to 
him;  the  most  incredible  things  found  credence;  the  most 
monstrous,  if  they  referred  to  him,  or  were  said  to  emanate 
from  him,  surprised  no  longer.  The  nation  had  already  be- 
come uncivilized  to  that  degree,  where  the  most  contradictory 
Bentiments  prevail  side  by  side,  and  the  finer  boundary  lines 
of  decorum  and  moral  feeling  are  erased.  This  belief  in  ex- 
traordinary crimes  is  almost  invariably  their  immediate  pre- 
cursor 

But,  with  this  gloomy  prospect,  the  strange  destiny  of  this 
man  opens  at  the  same  time  a  grander  view,  which  impresses 
the  unprejudiced  observer  with  pleasure  and  admiration. 
Here,  he  beholds  a  nation  dazzled  by  no  splendour,  and  re> 
strained  by  no  fear,  firmly,  inexorably,  and  unpremeditatedly 
unanimous  in  punishing  tjie  crime,  which  had  been  committed 
i^ainst  its  dignity,  by  the  violent  introduction  of  a  stranger 
into  the  heart  of  its  political  constitution.  We  see  him 
ever  aloof,  and  ever  isolated,  like  a  foreign  hostile  body, 
hovering  over  a  surface  which  repels  its  contact.  The 
strong  hand   itself  of  the  monarch,  who  was  his  friend 

*  Tbe  nobility,  at  the  suggeBtion  of  Count  Egmont,  caused  their  ser- 
vantg  to  wear  a  common  livery,  on  which  was  embroidered  a  fool's  cap. 
All  Bmssels  interpreted  it  for  the  cardinal's  hat^  and  every  appearance  of  such 
a  servant  renewed  their  laughter ;  this  hadge  of  a  fool's  cap,  which  was  offen- 
nve  to  the  court,  was  subsequently  changed  into  a  bundle  of  arrows— an 
accidental  jest  which  took  a  very  serious  end,  and  probably  was  the  origin  of 
the  arms  of  the  republic.  Yit  Vigl.  T.  II.  85  Thuan.  489.  The  respect  for 
the  cardinal  sunk  at  last  so  low,  that  a  caricature  was  publicly  placed  in  his 
own  hand,  in  which  he  was  represented  seated  on  a  heap  of  eggs,  out  ot 
which  bishops  were  crawling.  Over  him  hovered  a  devil  with  the  inscrip- 
tion— "  This  is  my  son,  hear  ye  him!" 
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and  protector,  coald  not  support  him  against  the  antipa- 
thies of  the  nation,  which  had  once  resolved  to  with- 
hold from  him  all  its  sympathy.  The  voice  of  national 
hatred  was  all-powerful,  and  was  ready  to  forego  even  private 
interest,  its  certain  gains ;  his  alms  even  were  shunned,  like 
the  fruits  of  an  acctirsed  tree.  Like  pestilential  vapour,  the 
infamy  of  universal  reprobation  hung  over  him.  In  his  case, 
gratitude  believed  itself  absolved  from  its  duties;  his  ad- 
herents shunned  him ;  his  friends  were  dumb  in  his  behalf.' 
So  terribly  did  the  people  avenge  the  insulted  majesty  of 
their  nobles  and  their  nation  on  the  greatest  monarch  of  the 
earth. 

Histoiy  has  repeated  this  memorable  example  only  once,  in 
Cardinal  Mazarin ;  but  the  instance  differed  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  two  periods  and  nations.  The  highest  power 
could  not  protect  either  from  derision ;  but  if  France  found 
vent  for  its  indignation  in  laughing  at  its  pantaloon,  the 
Netherlands  hurried  from  scorn  to  rebellion.  The  former 
after  a  long  bondage  under  the  vigorous  administration  of 
Richlieu,  saw  itself  placed  suddenly  in  unwonted  liberty :  the 
latter  had  passed  from  ancient  hereditary  freedom  into  strange 
and  unusual  servitude ;  it  was  as  natural,  that  the  Fronde 
should  end  agam  in  subjection,  as  that  the  Belgian  troubles 
should  issue  in  republican  independence.  The  revolt  of  the  Pa- 
risians was  the  offspring  of  poverty :  unbridled,  but  not  bold, 
arrogant,  but  without  energy,  base  and  plebeian,  like  the 
source  from  which  it  sprang.  The  murmur  of  the  Nether- 
lands was  the  proud  and  powerful  voice  of  wealth.  Licen- 
tiousness and  hunger  inspired  the  former ;  revenge,  life,  pro- 
perty, and  religion  were  the  animating  motives  of  the  latter. 
Eapacity  was  Mazarin's  spring  of  action ;  Granvella*s,  lust  of 
power.  The  former  was  humane  and  mild ;  the  latter  harsh, 
imperious,  cruel.  The  French  minister  sought  in  the  favour 
of  his  queen,  an  asylum  from  the  hatred  of  the  magnates  and 
the  fury  of  the  people  ;  the  Netherlandish  minister  provoked 
the  hatred  of  a  whole  nation  in  order  to  please  one  man. 
Against  Mazarin  were  only  a  few  factions,  and  the  mob  they 
could  arm;  an  entire  and  united  nation,  against  Granvella. 
Under  the  former,  parliament  attempted  to  obtain,  by  stealth, 
a  power  which  did  not  belong  to  them ;  under  the  latter,  it 
struggled  for  a  lawful  authority  which  he  insidiously  had  en- 
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deavtHired  to  wrest  from  them.  The  former  bad  to  contend 
mth  the  prinoes  of 'the  blood  and  the  peers  of  the  realm,  m 
the  latter  had  with  the  native  nobility  and  the  states,  but  in- 
stead of  eadeaTonring,  like  the  former,  to  overthrow  die  com- 
mon enen^Y  in  the  hope  of  stepping  themselyes  into  his. 
place,  the  latter  wished. to  destroy  the  place  itself,  and  to 
divide  a  power  which  no  smgle  man  ought  to  possess  entire. 

While  these  feelings  were  spreading  amoi^  the  people,  the 
iafinence  of  the  minister  at  the  conrt  of  the  regent  began  txp 
totter.  The  repeated  oomplaints  against  the  extent  of  his 
power,  must  at  last  havo  made  her  sensible  how  little  faith 
was  placed  in  her  own ;  perhaps,  too,  she  began  to  fear  that 
the  muversal  abhonence,  whidi  attadied  to  him,  would  soon 
inclade  herself  also,  or  that  his  longer  stay  would  inevitably 
piovoke  the  menaced  revolt.  Long  mtercouise  with  him,  his 
instraction  and  example,  had  qualified  her  to  govern  without 
him.  His  dignity  began  to  be  more  oppressire  to  her  as  he 
became  less  necessary,  and  his  faults,  to  which  her  friendship 
had  hitherto  lent  a  veil,  became  visible  as  it  was  withdrawn. 
She  was  now  as  much  disposed  to  search  out  and  enume- 
rate these  faults,  as  eke  formerly  had  been  to  conceal  them. 
In  this  un&vourable  state  of  her  feelings  towards  the  cardinal, 
the  urgent  and  accumulated  representations  of  the  nobles 
began,  at  last,  to  find  access  to  her  mind,  and  the  more  easily, 
as  they  contrived  to  mix  up  her  own  fears  with  their  own. 
**  It  was  matter  of  great  astonishment,"  said  Count  Egmont 
to  her,  *'  that  to  gaixfy  a  man  who  was  not  even  a  Fleming, 
and  of  whom,  therefore,  it  must  be  wdl  known  that  hk 
happiness  could  not  be  dependent  on  the  prosperity  of 
this  country,  the  king  could  be  content  to  see  all  his 
Netherlandish  subjects  suffer,  and  this  to  please  a  fo- 
reigner, who  if  his  birth  made  him  a  sulgect  of  the  Em- 
peror, the  purple  had  made  a  creature  of  the  court  of  Bome.'* 
**  To  the  king  alone,"  added  the  count,  '*  was  Gsanvella  in- 
debted for  his  being  still  among  the  living ;  for  the  future, 
however,  he  would  leave  that  care  of  him  to  the  regent,  and 
he  hereby  gave  her  warning."  As  the  minority  of  the  nobles, 
disgusted  with  the  contemptuous  treatment  which  they  met 
with  in  the  Council  of  State,  gradually  withdrew  from  it,  the 
arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  minister  lost  the  last  semblance 
of  republican  deliberation  which  had  hitherto  softened  the 
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odious  aspect,  and  ths  emptj  desolation  of  the  council  cham- 
ber made  his  domineering  rule  af^ear  in.  all  its  obnoxious-* 
ness.  The  regent  now  felt  that  she  had  a  maslier  over  her» 
and  from  that  moment  the  banishment  of  the  minister  waa 
decided  upon. 

With  this  object,  ahe  despatched  her  private  secretary, 
Thomas  Armenteros,  to  Spain,  to  acquaint  the  king  with  th& 
circumstances  in  which  the  cardinflJ  was  placed,  to  appmsa  him 
of  the  intimations  she  had  received  of  the  intentions  of  the 
nobles,  and  in  this  manner,  to  cause  the  resolution  for  hia 
recall  to  appear  to  emanate  from  the  king  bimaftlf  What  she 
did  not  like  to  trust  to  a  letter,  Armenteros  was  ordered  in- 
geniously to  interweave  in  the  oral  communication,  which  tha 
king  would  probably  require  from  him.  Armenteros  fulfilled 
bis  commission  with  all  the  ability  of  a  consummate  courtier; 
but  an  audience  of  &ur  hours,  could  not  overthrow  the  work 
of  many  years,  nor  destroy  in  Philip's  mind  his  opinion  of  his 
minister,  which  was  there  unalterably  establidied.  Long  did 
the  monarch  hold  counsel  with  his  policy  and  his  interest, 
until  Granvella  himself  came  to  the  aid  of  his  wavering 
resolution,  and  voluntarily  solicited  a  dismissal,  which,  he 
feared,  could  not  much  longer  be  deferred.  What  the  de- 
testation of  all  the  Netherlands  could  not  eSecty  the  con- 
temptuous treatment  of  the  nobility  accomplished  i  he  was,  at 
last,  weary  of  a  power  which  was  no  longer  feared,  and  ex- 
posed him  less  to  envy  than  to  infamy. 

Perhaps,  as  some  have  believed,  he  trembled  for  his  life, 
which  was  certainly  in  more  than  imaginary  danger;  per- 
haps he  wished  to  receive  his  dismissal  £rom  tbe  king, 
under  the  shape  of  a  boon  rather  than  of  a  sentence,  and  after 
the  example  of  the  Bomans,  meet  with  dignity  a  fkte,  which 
he  could  no  longer  avoid.  Philip  too,  it  would  appear,  pre- 
ferred generously  to  accord  to  the  nation  a  request,  rather 
than  to  yield  at  a  later  period  to  a  demand,  and  hoped  at  least 
to  merit  their  thanks,  by  voluntarily  conceding  now  what 
necessily  would  ere  long  extort.  His  fears  prevailed  over 
his  obstinacy,  and  prudence  overcame  pride. 

Granvella  doubted  not  for  a  moment  what  the  decision  of 
the  king  would  be.  A  few  days  after  the  return  of  Armen- 
teros, he  saw  humility  and  flattery  disappear  from  the  few 
&ces,  which  had,  till  then,  still  servilely  smiled  upon  him; 
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the  last  small  crowd  of  base  flatterers  and  eye-servams 
yaoished  from  around  his  person ;  his  threshold  was  forsaken ; 
he  perceived  that  the  fructifying  warmth  of  royal  fisivour  had 
left  him. 

Detraction,  which  had  assailed  him  during  his  whole  ad- 
ministration,  did  not  spare  >iiiTi  even  in  the  moment  of  re- 
signation. People  did  not  scruple  to  assert  that  a  short  time 
before  he  laid  down  his  office,  he  had  expressed  a  wish  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Count  Egmont, 
and  even  ofifered,  if  their  forgiveness  could  be  hoped  for  on  no 
other  terms,  to  ask  pardon  of  them  on  his  knees.  It  was 
base  and  contemptible  to  sully  the  memory  of  a  great  and 
extraordinary  man  with  such  a  charge,  but  it  is  still  more 
80,  to  hand  it  down  uucontradicted  to  poster!^.  Granvella 
submitted  to  the  royal  command  with  a  dignified  compo- 
sure. Already  had  he  written,  a  few  months  previously,  to 
the  Duke  of  Alva  in  Spain,  to  prepare  him  a  place  of  re- 
fuge in  Madrid,  in  case  of  his  having  to  quit  the  Netherlands. 
The  latter  long  bethought  himself  whether  it  was  advisable  to 
bring  thither  so  dangerous  a  rival  for  the  favour  of  his  king, 
or  to  deny  so  important  a  friend  such  a  valuable  means  of  in- 
dulging his  old  hatred  of  the  Flemish  nobles.  Revenge  pre- 
vailed over  fear,  and  he  strenuously  supported  Granvella*s  re- 
quest with  the  monarch.  But  his  intercession  was  fruitless. 
Armenteros  had  persuaded  the  king  that  the  minister's  re- 
sidence in  Madrid  would  only  revive,  with  increased  violence, 
all  the  complaints  of  the  Belgian  nation,  to  which  his  ministry 
had  been  sacrificed;  for  then,  he  said,  he  would  be  suspected 
of  poisoning  the  very  source  of  that  power,  whose  outlets  only 
he  had  hitherto  been  charged  with  corrupting.  He  there- 
fore sent  him  to  Burgilndy,  his  native  place,  for  which  a 
decent  pretext  fortunately  presented  itself.  The  cardinal 
gave  to  his  departure  from  Brussels  the  appearance  of  an 
unimportant  journey,  from  which  he  would  return  in  a  few 
days.  At  the  same  time,  however,  all  the  state  counsellors, 
who,  under  his  administration,  had  voluntarily  excluded  them- 
selves from  its  sittings,  received  a  command  from  the  court  to 
resume  their  seats  in  the  senate  at  Brussels.  Although  the 
latter  circumstance  made  his  return  not  very  credible,  never- 
theless the  remotest  possibility  of  it  sobered  the  triumph 
which  celebrated  his  departure.    The  regent  herself  appears 
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to  have  been  undecided  -what  to  think  about  the  report; 
for,  in  a  fresh  letter  to  the  king,  she  repeated  all  the 
representations  and  arguments  which  ought  to  restrain 
him  from  restoring  this  minister.  Granvella  himself,  in 
his  con-espondence  Tnth  Barlaimont  and  Viglius,  endea- 
voured to  keep  alive  this  rumour,  and  at  least  to  alarm  with 
fears,  however  unsubstantial,  the  enemies  whom  he  could 
no  longer  punish  by  his  presence.  Indeed,  the  dread  of  the 
influence  of  this  extraordinary  man  was  so  exceedingly  great, 
that,  to  appease  it,  he  was  at  last  driven  even  from  his  home 
and  his  country. 

After  the  death  of  Pius  IV.,  Granvella  went  to  Rome,  to  i 

be  present  at  the  election  of  a  new  pope,  and  at  the  samo 
time  to  discharge  some  commissions  of  his  master,  whose 
confidence  in  him  remained  unshaken.  Soon  after,  Philip 
made  him  viceroy  of  Naples,  where  he  succumbed  to  the 
seductions  of  the  climate,  and  the  spirit  which  no  vicissi- 
tudes could  bend  voluptuousness  overcame.  He  was  sixty- two  l 
years  old,  when  the  king  allowed  him  to  revisit  Spain,  where 
he  continued  with  unlimited  powers  to  administer  the  affairs  of 
Italy.  A  gloomy  old  age,  and  the  self-satisfied  pride  of  a 
sexagenarian  administration  made  him  a  harsh  and  rigid 
judge  of  the  opinions  of  others,  a  slave  of  custom,  and  a 
tedious  panegyrist  of  past  times.  But  the  policy  of  the 
closing  century  had  ceased  to  be  the  policy  of  the  opening 
one.  A  new  and  younger  ministry  were  soon  weary  of  so 
imperious  a  superintendent,  and  Philip  himself  began  to  shun 
the  aged  counsellor,  who  found  nothing  worthy  of  praise  but 
the  deeds  of  his  father.  Nevertheless,  when  the  conquest  of 
Portugal  called  Philip  to  Ijisbon,  he  confided  to  the  cardinal 
the  care  of  his  Spanish  territories.  Finally,  on  an  Italian 
tour,  in  the  town  of  Mantua,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his 
life,  Granvella  terminated  his  long  existence  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  his  glory,  and  after  possessing  for  forty  years  the 
uninterrupted  confidence  of  his  king. 


THE   COUNCIL   OF   STATE. 

(1664.)  Immediately  upon  the  departure  of  tne  minister, 
fill  the  happy  results  which  were  promised  from  his  with 
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drawal  were  fulfilled.  The  disaffected  nobles  resumed  their 
seats  in  the  council,  and  again  devoted  themselves  to  the 
affairs  of  the  state  with  redoubled  zeal,  in  order  to  give  no 
room  for  regret  for  him,  whom  they  had  driven  away,  and  to 
prove,  by  the  fortunate  administration  of  the  state,  that  his 
services  were  not  indispensable.  The  crowd  round  the 
duchess  was  great.  All  vied  with  one  another  in  readiness^ 
in  submisson,  and  zeal  in  her  service ;  the  hours  of  night  were 
not  allowed  to  stop  the  transaction  of  pressing  business  of 
state:  the  greatest  unanimity  existed  between  the  three 
councils,  the  best  understanding  between  the  court  and  the 
states.  From  the  obliging  temper  of  the  Flemish  nobility* 
everything  was  to  be  had,  as  soon  as  their  pride  and  self-will 
was  flattered  by  confidence  and  obliging  treatment.  The 
regent  took  advantage  of  the  first  joy  of  the  nation,  to  beguile 
them  into  a  vote  of  certain  taxes,  which,  under  the  preceding 
administration,  she  could  not  have  hoped  to  extort.  In  this» 
the  great  credit  of  the  nobility  effectually  supported  her,  and 
she  soon  learned  from  this  nation  the  secret,  which  had  been 
60  often  verified  in  the  German  diet:  that  much  must  be  de« 
manded,  in  order  to  get  a  little. 

With  pleasure  did  the  regent  see  herself  emancipated  from 
her  long  thraldom ;  the  emulous  industry  of  the  nobility 
lightened  for  her  the  burden  of  business,  and  their  insinu-^ 
ating  humility  allowed  her  to  feel  the  full  sweetness  of 
power. 

(1564.)  Granvella  had  been  overthrown,  but  his  party  still 
remained.  Has  policy  lived  in  his  creatures,  whom  he  left 
behind  him  in  the  Privy  Council  and  in  the  Chamber  of 
Finance.  Hatred  still  smouldered  amongst  the  factious,  long 
after  the  leader  was  banished,  and  the  names  of  the  Orange 
and  Eoyalist  parties,  of  the  Patriots  and  Cardinalists,  still 
continued  to  divide  the  senate,  and  to  keep  up  the  fiames  of 
discord.  Viglius  Van  Zuichem  Van  Aytta,  President  of  the 
Privy  CouncS,  State  Counsellor  and  Keeper  of  the  Seal,  was 
now  looked  upon  as  the  most  important  person  in  the  senate, 
and  the  most  powerful  prop  of  the  crown  and  the  tiara.  This 
highly  meritorious  old  man,  whom  we  have  to  thank  for  some 
valuable  contributions  towards  the  history  of  the  rebellion  of 
the  Low  Coimtries,  and  whose  confidential  correspondence  with 
his  friends  has  generally  been  the  guide  of  our  narrative^ 
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vroB  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  of  his  time,  as  ^ell  as  a 
theologian  and  priest,  and  had  already,  under  the  Emperor, 
filled  the  most  important  ofi&ces.  Familiar  intercourse  Mdth 
the  learned  men  yiho  adorned  the  age,  and  at  the  head 
of  -whom  stood  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  combined  -with  fre- 
quent travels  in  the  Imperial  service,  had  extended  the 
sphere  of  his  information  and  experience,  and  in  manj 
points  raised  him '  in  his  principles  and  opinions  above  his  < 
contemporaries.  The  fame  of  his  erudition  filled  the  whol« 
century  in  ^hich  he  lived,  and  has  handed  his  name  dowa  to 
posterity.  When,  in  the  year  1548,  the  connexion  of  the 
Netherlands  with  the  German  empire  was  to  be  settled  at  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg,  Charles  V.  sent  hither  this  statesman  to 
manage  the  interests  of  the  provinces ;  and  his  ability  prin- 
cipally succeeded  in  turning  the  negociations  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Netherlands.  After  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  Viglius 
"was  one  of  the  many  eminent  ministers,  bequeathed  to  Philip 
by  his  father,  and  one  of  the  few  in  whom  he  honoured  his 
memoiy.  The  fortune  of  the  minister  Granvella,  with  whom 
he  was  united  by  the  ties  of  an  early  aoquaintance,  raised  hiTn 
likewise  to  greatness ;  but  he  did  not  share  the  fall  of  his 
patron,  because  he  had  not  participated  in  his  lust  of  power, 
nor,  consequently,  the  hatred  which  attached  to  him.  A  resi- 
dence of  twenty  years  in  the  provinces,  where  the  most  im- 
portant afijBtirs  were  entrusted  to  him,  approved  loyalty  to  his 
king,  and  zealous  attachment  to  the  Koman  Catholic  tenets, 
made  him  one  of  the  most  distinguished  instruments  of 
royalty  in  the  Netherlands. 

Viglius  was  a  man  of  learning,  but  no  thinker;  an  ex- 
perienced statesman,  but  without  an  enlightened  mind ;  of  an 
intellect  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  break,  like  his  friend 
Erasmus,  the  fetters  of  error,  yet  not  sufficiently  bad  to 
employ  it,  like  his  predecessor,  Granvella,  in  the  service  of 
his  own  passions.  Too  weak  and  timid  to  follow  boldly 
the  guidance  of  his  reason,  he  preferred  trusting  to  the  more 
convenient  path  of  conscience ;  a  thing  was  just,  so  soon  as 
as  it  became  his  duty ;  he  belonged  to  those  honest  men,  who- 
are  indispensable  to  bad  ones ;  fraud  reckoned  on  his  ho- 
nesty. Half  a  century  later,  he  would  have  received  his 
immortality  from  the  freedom  which  he  now  helped  to  sub- 
vert.    In  the  Privy  Council  at  Brussels,  he  was  the  servant 
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of  tyranny ;  in  the  Parliament  in  London,  or  in  the  Senate  at 
Amsterdam  he  would  have  died,  perhaps,  like  Thomas  More 
■  or  Olden  Bameveldt. 

In  Count  Barlaimont,  the   President   of  the  Council  of 
Finance,  the  opposition  had  a  no  less  formidahle  antagonist 
than  in  Viglius.     Historians  have  transmitted  hut  litfle  in- 
formation regarding  the  services  and  the  opinions  of  this  man. 
In  the  first  part  of  his  career,  the  dazzling  greatness  of  the 
Cardinal  Granvella  seems  to  have  cast  a  shade  over  him; 
after  the  latter  had  disappeared  from  the  stage,  the  superiority 
of  the  opposite  party  kept  him  dovm,  hut  still  the  little  that 
we  do  find  respectuig  him,  throws  a  favourable  light  over  his 
character.     More  than  once,  the  Prince  of  Orange  exerted 
himself  to  detach  him  from  the  interests  of  the  cardinal,  and 
to  join  him  to  his  own  party — sufficient  proof  that  he  placed 
a  value  on  the  prize.     All  his  efforts  failed,  which  shows  that 
he  had  to  do  with  no  vacillating  character.    More  than  once, 
we  see  him  alone,  of  all  the  members  of  the  council,  stepping 
forward  to  oppose  the  dominant  faction,  and  protecting  against 
universal  opposition  the  interests  of  the  crown,  which  were 
-in  momentary  peril  of  being  sacrificed.    When  the  Prince  of 
"Orange  had  assembled  the  knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece  in 
his  own  palace,  with  a  view  to  induce  them  to  come  to  a  pre- 
-paratory  resolution  for  the  abolition  of  the  Inquisition,  Bar- 
laimont was   the  first  to    denounce   the  illegality  of  this 
proceeding,  and  to  inform  the  regent  of  it.    Some  time  after, 
the  prince  asked  him  if  the  regent  knew  of  that  assembly, 
and  Barlaimont  hesitated  not  a  moment  to  avow  to  him  the 
truth.     All  the  steps  which  have  been  ascribed  to  him  bo- 
speak  a  man,  whom  neither  influence  nor  fear  could  tempt, 
— who,   with  a   firm    courage    and    indomitable   constancy, 
,  remained  faithful  to  the  party  which  he  had  once  chosen, 
"but  who,  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  confessed,  enter- 
tained too  proud  and  too  despotic  notions,  to  have  selected 
;  any  other 

Amongst  the  adherents  of  the  royal  party  at  Brusseils, 
'we  have  further,  the  names  of  the  Duke  of  Arschot,  the 
-Counts  of  Mansfeld,  Megen,  and  Aremberg — all  three  native 
Netherlanders  ;  and  therefore,  as  it  appeared,  bound  equally 
-with  the  whole  Netherlandish  nobility,  to  oppose  the  hier- 
•archy  and  the  royal  power  in  their  native  country.     So  much 
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the  more  surprised  must  we  feel  at  their  contrary  behaviour, 
and  which  is  indeed  the  more  remarkable,  since  we  find  them 
on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  most  eminent  members  or 
the  faction,  and  anything  but  insensible  to  the  common 
grievances  of  their  country.    . 

But  they  had  not  self-confidence,  nor  heroism  enough  to 
venture  on  an  unequal  contest  with  so  superior  an  antagonist. 
With  a  cowardly  prudence  they  made  their  just  discontent 
submit  to  the  stem  law  of  necessity,  and  imposed  a  hard 
sacrifice  on  their  pride,  because  their  pampered  vanity  was 
capable  of  nothing  better.  Too  thrifty  and  too  discreet,  to 
wish  to  extort  from  the  justice  or  the  fear  of  their  sovereign 
the  certain  good  which  they  already  possessed  from  his  volun- 
tary generosity,  or  to  resign  a  real  happiness,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  shadow  of  another,  they  rather  employed  tlie 
propitious  moment,  to  drive  a  traflBc  with  their  constancy, 
which,  from  the  general  defection  of  the  nobility,  had  now 
risen  in  value.  Caring  little  for  true  glory,  they  allowed 
their  ambition  to  decide  which  party  they  should  take ;  for 
the  ambition  of  base  minds  prefers  to  bow  beneath  the  hard 
yoke  of  compulsion,  rather  than  submit  to  the  gentle  sway  of 
a  superior  intellect.  Small  would  have  been  the  value  of  the 
favour  conferred,  had  they  bestowed  themselves  on  the  Prince 
of  Orange ;  but  their  connexion  with  royalty  made  them  so 
much  the  more  formidable  as  opponents.  There  their  names 
would  have  been  lost  among  his  numerous  adherents,  and  in 
the  splendour  of  their  rival ;  on  the  almost  deserted  side  of 
the  court  their  insignificant  merit  acquired  lustre. 

The  families  of  Nassau  and  Croi,  (to  the  latter  belonged 
the  Duke  of  Arschot,)  had  for  several  reigns  been  competitors- 
for  influence  and  honour,  and  their  rivalry  had  kept  up  an 
old  feud  between  their  families,  which  religious  differences 
finally  made  irreconcileable.  The  house  of  Croi,  from  time 
immemorial,  had  been  renowned  for  its  devout  and  strict 
observance  of  papistic  rites  and  ceremonies ;  the  Counts  of 
Nassau  had  gone  over  to  the  new  sect — sufficient  reasons  why 
Philip  of  Croi,  Duke  of  Arschot,  should  prefer  a  party,  which 
placed  him  the  most  decidedly  in  opposition  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  The  court  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  this 
private  feud,  and  to  oppose  so  important  an  enemy  to  the  in- 
creasing influence  of  the  house  of  Nassau  in  the  republic. 
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The  Counts  Mansfeld  and  Megen  had,  till  lately,  heen  the 
confidential  friends  of  Count  Egmont.  In  common  with 
him^  they  had  raised  their  voice  sigainst  the  minister; 
had  joined  him  in  resisting  the  Inquisition  and  the  edicts,  and 
had  hitherto  held  with  him  as  far  as  honour  and  duty  would 
permit.  But  at  these  limits  the  three  friends  now  separated. 
Egmont's  unsuspecting  virtue  incessantly  hurried  him  for- 
wards on  the  road  to  ruin ;  Mansfeld  and  Megen,  admonished 
of  the  danger,  began  in  good  time  to  think  of  a  safe  retreat. 
There  still  exist  letters,  which  were  interchanged  between  the 
Counts  Egmont  and  Mansfeld,  and  which,  although  written 
at  a  later  period,  give  us  a  true  picture  of  their  former 
friendship.  *'  If,"  replied  Count  Mansfeld  to  his  friend,  who 
in  an  amicable  manner  had  reproved  him  for  his  defection 
to  the  king,  "  if  formerly  I  was  of  opinion,  that  the  general 
good  made  the  abolition  of  the  Inquisition,  the  mitigation  of 
die  edicts,  and  the  removal  of  the  Cardinal  Granvella  neces- 
sary, the  king  has  now  acquiesced  in  this  wish,  and  removed 
the  cause  of  complaint.  We  have  already  done  too  much 
against  the  majesty  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  authority  of  the 
church ;  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  turn,  if  we  would  wish  to 
meet  the  king,  when  he  comes,  with  open  brow,  and  without 
anxiety.  As  regards  my  own  person,  I  do  not  dread  his  ven- 
geance ;  with  confident  courage  I  would,  at  his  first  summons, 
present  myself  in  Spain,  and  boldly  abide  my  sentence  from 
his  justice  and  goodness.  I  do  not  say  this,  as  if  I  doubted 
whether  Count  Egmont  can  assert  the  same,  but  he  will  act 
prudently,  in  looking  more  to  his  own  safety,  ana  in  removing 
suspicion  from  his  actions."  "If  I  hear,"  he  says  in  conclu- 
sion, •*  that  he  has  allowed  my  admonitions  to  have  their  due 
weight,  our  friendship  continues ;  if  not,  I  feel  myself  in  that 
case  strong  enough,  to  sacrifice  all  human  ties  to  my  duty  and 
to  honour." 

The  enlarged  power  of  the  nobility,  exposed  the  Eepublic  to 
almost  a  greater  evil,  than  that  which  it  had  just  escaped  by 
the  removal  of  the  minister.  Impoverished  by  long  habits  of 
luxury,  which  at  the  same  time  had  relaxed  their  morals,  and 
to  which  they  were  now  too  much  addicted,  to  be  able  to  re- 
nounce them,  they  yielded  to  the  perilous  opportunity  of  in- 
dulging their  ruling  inclination,  and  of  again  repairing  the 
expiring  lustre  of  their  fortunes.     Extravagance  brought  on 
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the  thirst  for  gain,  and  this  introduced  bribery.  Secular  and 
ecclesiastical  offices  were  publicly  put  up  to  sale ;  posts  of  ho- 
nour, priyileges,  and  patents,  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder; 
even  justice  was  made  a  trade.  Whom  the  Privy  Council 
had  condemned,  was  acquitted  by  the  Council  of  State ;  and 
■what  the  former  refused  to  grant,  was  to  be  purchased  from 
the  latter.  The  Council  of  State,  indeed,  subsequently  retorted 
the  charge  on  the  two  other  councils ;  but  it  forgot  that  it  was 
its  own  example  that  corrupted  them.  The  shrewdness  of 
rapacity  opened  new  sources  of  gain.  Life,  liberty,  and  reli- 
gion were  insured  for  a  cepsan  sum,  like  landed  estates ;  for 
gold,  murderers  and  malefactors  were  free,  and  the  nation  was 
plundered  by  a  lottery.  The  servants  and  creatures  of  the 
«tate,  coimsellors  and  governors  of  provinces  were,  without  re- 
gard to  rank  or  merit,  pushed  into  the  most  important  posts ; 
whoever  had  a  petition  to  present  at  court,  had  to  make  his 
way  through  the  governors  of  provinces  and  their  inferior 
servants.  No  artifice  of  seduction  was  spared  to  implicate  in 
these  excesses  the  private  secretary  of  the  duchess,  Thomas 
Armenteros,  a  man  up  to  this  time  of  irreproachable  cha- 
Tacter.  Through  pretended  professions  of  attachment  and 
friendship,  they  contrived  to  insinuate  themselves  into  his 
•confidence,  and  by  luxurious  entertainments  to  undermine  his 
principles;  the  seductive  example  infected  his  morals,  and 
new  wants  overcame  his  hitherto  incorruptible  integrity.  He 
was  now  blind  to  abuses  in  which  he  was  an  accomplice,  and 
drew  a  veil  over  the  crimes  of  others,  in  order  at  the  same 
time  to  cloak  his  own.  In  connexion  with  him,  they  robbed 
the  royal  exchequer,  and  defeated  the  objects  of  the  govern- 
ment through  a  corrupt  administration  of  its  revenues. 
Meanwhile,  the  regent  wandered  on  in  a  fond  dream  of  power 
and  activity,  which  the  flattery  of  the  nobles  artfully  knew 
how  to  foster.  The  ambition  of  the  factious  played  with  the 
foibles  of  a  woman,  and  with  empty  signs  and  an  humble  show 
of  submission  purchased  real  power  from  her.  She  soon  be- 
longed entirely  to  the  faction,  and  had  imperceptibly  changed 
her  principles.  Diametrically  opposing  all  her  former  pro- 
ceedings, even  in  direct  violation  of  her  duty,  she  now  brought 
before  the  Council  of  State,  which  was  swayed  by  the  faction, 
not  only  questions  which  belonged  to  the  other  councils,  but 
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also  the  suggestions  which  Viglius  had  made  to  her  in  private, 
in  the  same  way  as  formerly,  under  G  ranvella's  administration, 
she  had  improperly  neglected  to  consult  it  at  all.  Nearly  all 
business  and  all  influence  was  now  diverted  to  the  governors 
of  provinces.  All  petitions  were  directed  to  them,  by  them 
all  lucrative  appointments  were  bestowed.  Their  usurpations 
were  indeed  carried  so  far,  that  law  proceedings  were  with- 
drawn from  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  towns,  and  brought 
before  their  own  tribunals.  The  respectability  of  the  pro- 
vincial courts  decreased,  as  theirs  extended,  and  with  the  re- 
spectability of  the  municipal  functionaries  the  administration 
of  justice  and  civil  order  declined.  The  smaller  courts  soon 
followed  the  example  of  the  government  of  the  country.  The 
spirit  which  ruled  the  council  of  state  at  Brussels,  soon  dif- 
fused itself  through  the  provinces.  Bribery,  indulgences, 
robbery,  venality  of  justice,  were  universal  in  the  courts  of 
Judicature  of  the  country ;  morals  degenerated,  and  the  new 
sects  availed  themselves  of  this  all-pervading  licentiousness 
to  propagate  their  opinions.  The  religious  indifference  or 
toleration  of  the  nobles,  who,  either  themselves  inclined  to 
the  side  of  the  innovators,  or,  at  least,  detested  the  Inquisition 
as  an  instrument  of  despotism,  had  mitigated  the  rigour  of 
the  religious  edicts ;  and  through  the  letters  of  indemnity, 
which  were  bestowed  on  many  Protestants,  the  holy  offioe 
was  deprived  of  its  best  victims.  In  no  way  could  the  nobi- 
lity more  agreeably  announce  to  the  nation  its  present  share 
in  the  government  of  the  country,  than  by  sacrificing  to  it  the 
hated  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition — and  to  this,  inclination  in- 
duced them  still  more  than  the  dictates  of  policy.  The  na- 
tion passed,  in  a  moment,  from  the  most  oppressive  constraint 
of  intolerance  into  a  state  of  freedom,  to  which,  however,  it 
had  already  become  too  unaccustomed,  to  support  it  with 
moderation.  The  inquisitors,  deprived  of  the  support  of  the 
municipal  authorities,  found  themselves  an  object  of  derision 
rather  than  of  fear.  In  Bruges,  the  town  council  caused  even 
some  of  their  own  servants  to  be  placed  in  confinement,  and  kept 
on  bread  and  water,  for  attempting  to  lay  hands  upon  a  sup- 
posed heretic.  About  this  very  time,  the  mob  in  Antwerp, 
having  made  a  futile  attempt  to  rescue  a  person  charged  witfi 
heresy  from  the  holy  office,  there  was  placarded  in  the  public 
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market-place  an  inscription,  written  in  blood,  to  the  efiect 
that  a  number  of  persons  had  bound  themselves  by  oath  to 
avenge  the  death  of  that  innocent  person. 

From  the  corruption  which  pervaded  the  whole  Council  of 
State,  the  Privy  Council  and  the  Chamber  of  Finance,  in  which 
Viglius  and  Barlaimont  were  presidents,  had,  as  yet,  for  the 
most  part  kept  themselves  pure. 

As  the  faction  could  not  succeed  in  insinuating  their  adhe- 
rents into  those  two  councils,  the  only  course  open  to  them,  was, 
if  possible,  to  render  both  inefficient,  and  to  transfer  their 
business  to  the  Council  of  State.  To  carry  out  this  design, 
the  Prince  of  Orange  sought  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
other  state  counsellors.  "  They  were  called,  indeed,  senators," 
he  frequently  declared  to  his  adherents,  "  but  others  pos- 
sessed the  power.  If  gold  was  wanted,  to  pay  the  troops ;  or 
•when  the  question  was,  how  the  spreading  heresy  was  to  be 
repressed,  or  tlie  people  kept  in  order,  then  they  were  con- 
sulted ;  although  in  fact  they  were  the  guardians,  neither  of 
the  treasury,  nor  of  the  laws,  but  only  the  organs,  through 
which  the  other  two  councils  operated  on  the  state.  And 
yet,  alone,  they  were  equal  to  the  whole  administration  of  the 
country,  which  had  been  uselessly  portioned  out  amongst 
three  separate  chambers.  If  they  would  among  themselves 
only  agree  to  reunite  to  the  Council  of  State  these  two  import- 
ant branches  of  government,  which  had  been  dissevered  from 
it,  one  soul  might  animate  the  Avhole  body."  A  plan  was  pre- 
liminarily and  secretly  agreed  on,  in  accordance  with  which 
twelve  new  Knights  of  the  Fleece  were  to  be  added  to  the 
Council  of  State,  the  administration  of  justice  restored  to  the 
tribunal  at  Malines,  to  which  it  originally  belonged,  the 
granting  of  letters  of  grace,  patents,  and  so  forth  assigned  to  the 
president  Viglius,  while  the  management  of  the  finances 
should  be  committed  to  it.  All  the  difficulties,  indeed,  which 
the  distrust  of  the  court,  and  its  jealousy  of  the  increasing 
power  of  the  nobility  would  oppose  to  its  innovation,  were  fore- 
seen and  provided  against ;  in  order  to  constrain  the  regent's 
assent,  some  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army  were  put 
forward  as  a  cloak,  who  were  to  annoy  the  court  at  Brussels 
with  boisterous  demands  for  their  arrears  of  pay,  and  in  case 
of  refusal  to  threaten  a  rebellion.  It  was  also  contrived  to 
have  the  regent  assailed  with  numerous  petitions  and  memo- 
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xuds,  complaining  of  the  delays  of  justice,  and  exaggerating 
the  danger,  which  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  daily 
growth  of  heresy.  Nothing  was  omitted  to  darken  the  picture 
of  the  disorganized  state  of  society,  of  the  abuse  of  justice,  and 
of  the  deficiency  in  the  finances,  which  was  made  so  alarm- 
ing  that  she  awoke  with  terror  from  the  delusion  of  prosper- 
ity in  which  she  had  hitherto  cradled  herself.  She  called 
the  three  councils  together,  to  consult  them  on  the  means 
by  which  these  disorders  were  to  be  remedied.  The  majority 
was  in  favour  of  sending  an  extraordinary  ambassador  to 
Spain,  who,  by  a  circumstantial  and  vivid  delineation  should 
make  the  king  acquainted  with  the  true  position  of  a€Bi,irs, 
and  if  possible  prevail  on  him  to  adopt  efficient  measures  of 
reform.  This  proposition  was  opposed  by  Viglius,  who,  how- 
ever, had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  secret  designs  of 
the  faction.  "The  evil  complained  of,"  he  said,  "is  un- 
doubtedly great,  and  one  which  can  no  longer  be  neglected 
with  impunity,  but  it  is  not  irremediable  by  ourselves.  The 
administration  of  justice  is  certainly  crippled,  but  the  blame 
of  this  lies  with  the  nobles  themselves  ;  by  their  contemptu- 
ous treatment  they  hB:ve  thrown  discredit  on  the  municipal 
authorities,  who,  moreover,  are  very  inadequately  supported  by 
the  governors  of  provinces.  If  heresy  is  on  the  increase,  it 
is  because  tlie  secular  arm  has  deserted  the  spiritual  judges, 
and  because  tlie  lower  orders,  foUovdng  the  example  of  the 
nobles,  have  thrown  off  all  respect  for  those  in  authority. 
The  provinces  are  undoubtedly  oppressed  by  a  heavy  debt, 
but  it  has  not  been  accumulated,  as  alleged,  by  any  malversa- 
tion of  the  revenues,  but  by  the  expenses  of  former  wars  and 
the  king's  present  exigences ;  still,  wise  and  prudent  measures 
of  finance  would,  iu  a  short  time,  remove  the  burden.  If  the 
Council  of  State  would  not  be  so  profuse  of  its  indulgences,  its 
charters  of  immunity,  and  its  exemptions ;  if  it  wocQd  com- 
mence the  reformation  of  morals  with  itself,  show  greater 
respect  to  the  laws,  and  do  what  lies  in  its  power  to  restore 
to  the  municipal  functionaries  their  former  consideration ;  in 
short,  if  the  councils  and  the  governors  of  provinces  would 
only  fulfil  their  own  duties,  the  present  grounds  of  complaint 
would  soon  be  removed.  Why,  then,  send  an  ambassador  to 
Spain,  when  as  yet  nothing  has  occurred  to  justify  so  extraor- 
dinary an  expedient  ?    If,  however,  the  council  thinks  otJier- 
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vnse,  he  would  not  oppose  the  general  voice ;  oulj  he  must 
make  it  a  condition  of  his  concurrence,  that  the  pnncipal 
instruction  of  the  envoy  should  be,  to  intreat  the  king  to 
make  them  a  speedy  visit." 

There  was  but  one  voice  as  to  the  choice  of  an  envoy.  Of 
all  the  Flemish  nobjes,  Count  Egmont  was  the  only  one  whose 
appointment  would  give  equal  satisfaction  to  both  parties. 
His  hatred  of  the  Inquisition,  his  patriotic  and  liberal  senti- 
ments, and  the  unblemished  integrity  of  his  character,  gave 
to  the  republic  sufficient  surety  for  his  conduct,  while,  for  the 
reasons  sJready  mentioned,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  welcome  to 
the  king.  Moreover,  Egmont's  personal  figure  and  demeanour 
were  calculated,  on  his  first  appearance,  to  make  that  favour- 
able impression  which  goes  so  far  towards  winning  the  hearts 
of  princes ;  and  his  engaging  carriage  would  come  to  the  aid 
of  his  eloquence,  and  enforce  his  petition  with  those  persuasive 
arts,  which  are  indispensable  to  the  success  of  even  the  most 
trifling  suits  to  royalty.  Egmont  himself,  too,  wished  for  the 
embassy,  as  it  would  afford  him  the  opportunity  of  adjusting, 
personally,  matters  with  liis  sovereign. 

About  this  time,  the  Council,  or  rather  Synod,  of  Trent 
closed  its  sittings,  and  published  its  decrees  to  the  whole  of 
Christendom.  But  these  canons,  far  from  accomplishing  the 
object  for  which  the  Synod  was  originally  convened,  and  satis- 
fying the  expectation  of  religious  parties,  had  rather  widened 
the  breach  between  them,  and  made  the  schism  irremediable 
and  eternal. 

The  labours  of  the  Synod,  instead  of  purifying  the  Eomish 
Church  from  its  corruptions,  had  only  reduced  the  latter  to 
greater  definiteness  and  precision,  and  invested  them  with  the 
sanction  of  authorit[^.  All  the  subtUties  of  its  teaching,  all 
the  arts  and  usurpations  of  the  Boman  See,  which  had  hitherto 
rested  more  on  arbitrary  usage,  were  now  passed  into  laws, 
and  raised  into  a  system.  The  uses  and  abuses  which,  during 
the  barbarous  times  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  had  crept 
into  Christianity,  were  now  declared  essential  parts  of  its 
worship,  and  anathemas  were  denounced  upon  all  who  should 
dare  to  contradict  the  dogmas,  or  neglect  the  observances  of 
the  Romish  Communion.  All  were  anathematised  who 
should  either  presume  to  doubt  the  miraculous  power  of 
relics,  and  refuse  to  honour  the  bones  of  martyrs,  or  should 
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be  so  bold  as  to  doubt  the  availing  efficacy  of  the  interces- 
Bion  of  saints.  The  power  of  granting  indulgences  the  first 
source  of  the  defection  from  the  See  of  Borne,  was  now  pro- 
pounded in  an  irrefragable  article  of  faith ;  and  the  principle 
of  monasticism  sanctioned  by  an  express  decree  of  the  Synod, 
which  allowed  males  to  take  the  tows  at  sixteen,  and  females 
at  twelve.  And'  while  all  the  opinions  of  the  Protestants  were, 
without  exception,  condemned,  no  indulgence  was  shown  to 
their  errors  or  weaknesses,  nor  a  single  step  taken  to 
win  them  back  by  mildness  to  the  bosom  of  the  mother 
church.  Amongst  the  latter,  the  wearisome  records  0/  the 
subtle  deliberations  of  the  Synod,  and  the  absurdity  of  its 
decisions,  increased,  if  possible,  the  hearty  contempt  which 
they  had  long  entertained  for  Popery,  and  laid  open  to  their 
controversialists  new  and  hitherto  imnoticed  points  of  attack. 
It  was  an  ill-judged  step  to  bring  the  mysteries  of  the  church 
too  close  to  the  glaring  torch  of  reason,  and  to  fight  with  syl- 
logisms for  the  tenets  of  a  blind  belief. 

Moreover,  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  were  not  sa- 
tisfactory  even  to  all  the  powers  in  communion  with  Eome. 
France  rejected  them  entirely,  both  because  she  did  not  wish 
to  displease  the  Huguenots,  and  also  because  she  was  offended 
by  the  supremacy  which  the  Pope  arrogated  to  himself  over 
the  Council ;  some  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  princes  of  Germany 
likewise  declared  against  it.  Little,  however,  as  Philip  II. 
was  pleased  with  many  of  its  articles,  which  trenched  too 
closely  upon  his  own  rights,  for  no  monarch  was  ever  more 
jealous  of  his  prerogative;  highly  as  the  Pope's  assump- 
tion of  control  over  the  Council,  and  its  arbitrary,  pre- 
cipitate dissolution,  had  offended  him;  just  as  was  his  in- 
dignation at  the  slight  which  the  Pope  had  put  upon  his  am- 
bassador ;  he  nevertheless  acknowledged  the  decrees  of  the 
Synod,  even  in  its  present  form,  because  it  favoured  his  dar- 
ling object — the  extirpation  of  heresy.  Political  considera- 
tions were  all  postponed  to  this  one  religious  object,  and  he 
commanded  the  publication  and  enforcement  of  its  canons, 
throughout  his  dominions. 

The  spirit  of  revolt,  which  was  diffused  through  the  Belgian 
provinces,  scarcely  required  this  new  stimulus.  There  the 
miads  of  men  were  in  a  ferment,  and  the  character  of  the 
Eomish  Church  had  sunk  almost  to  the  lowest  point  of  cop* 
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tempt  in  the  general  opinion  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
imperious,  and  frequently  injudicious,  decrees  of  the  Council, 
could  not  fail  of  heing  highly  offensive  ;  but  Philip  II.  could 
not  belie  his  religious  character  so  far  as  to  allow  a  different 
religion  to  a  portion  of  his  subjects,  even  though  they  might 
live  on  a  different  soil,  and  under  different  laws  from  the  rest. 
The  regent  was  strictly  enjoined  to  exact  in  the  Netherlands 
the  same  obedience  to  the  decrees  of  Trent,  which  was  yielded 
to  them  in  Spain  and  Italy. 

They  met,  however,  with  the  warmest  opposition  in  the 
CouncU  of   State  at  Brussels.     "  The  nation,"  William  of 
Orange   declared,   "  neither  would  nor  could  aclmowledge 
them,  since  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  opposed  to  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  their  constitution;  and,  for  similar 
reasons,   they  had  even  been  rejected   by  several   Roman 
Catholic  princes."    The  whole  council,  nearly,  was  on  the  side 
of  Orange ;  a  decided  majority  were  for  entreating  the  king 
either  to  recall  the  decrees  entirely,  or,  at  least,  to  publish 
them  under  certain  limitations.   This  proposition  was  resisted 
by  Viglius,  who  insisted  on  a  strict  and  literal  obedience  to 
the  royal  commands.     "  The  church,"  he  said,  "  had  in  all 
ages  maintained  the  purity  of  its  doctrines,  and  the  strictness 
of  its  discipline,  by  means  of  such  general  councils.      No 
more  efficacious  remedy  could  be  opposed  to  the  errors  of 
<»pinion  which  had  so  long  distracted  their  country,  than  these 
very  decrees,  the  rejection  of  which  is  now  urged  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  State.     Even  if  they  are  occasionally  at  variance  with 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  citizens,  this  is  an  evil  which 
can  easily  be  met  by  a  judicious  and  temperate  application  of 
them.     For  the  rest,  it  redounds  to  the  honour  of  our  sove- 
reign, the  King  of  Spain,  that  he  alone,  of  all  the  princes  of 
his  time,  refuses  to  yield  his  better  judgment  to  necessity, 
and  will  not,  for  any  fear  of  consequences,  reject  measures 
which  the  welfare  of  the  church  demands,  and  which  the  hap  • 
piness  of  his  subjects  makes  a  duty." 

But  the  decrees  also  contained  several  matters  which  affected 
the  rights  of  the  crown  itself.  Occasion  was  therefore  taken 
of  this  fact,  to  propose  that  these  sections,  at  least,  should  be 
omitted  from  the  proclamation.  By  this  means,  the  king 
might,  it  was  arguea,  be  relieved  from  these  obnoxious  and 
degrading  articles  by  a  happy  expedient;  the  national  liber- 
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ties  of  the  Netherlands  might  be  advanced  as  the  pretext  £yr 
the  omission,  and  the  name  of  the  republic  lent  to  cover  this 
encroachment  on  the  authority  of  the  Synod.  But  the  king 
had  caused  the  decrees  to  be  received  and  enforced  in  his 
other  dominions  unconditionally ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  he  would  give  the  other  Roman  Catholic  powers 
such  an  example  of  opposition,  and  himself  undermine  the 
edifice  whose  foundation  he  had  been  so  assiduous  in  laying. 


COUNT  EGMONT  IN   SPAIN. 

Count  Egmont  was  despatched  to  Spain,  to  make  a  forcible 
representation  to  the  king  on  the  subject  of  these  decrees  ;  to 
persuade  him,  if  possible,  to  adopt  a  milder  policy  towards 
his  Protestant  subjects,  and  to  propose  to  him  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  three  councils,  was  the  commission  he  received 
from  the  malcontents.  By  the  regent,  he  was  charged  to  ap- 
prise the  monarch  of  the  refractoiy  spirit  of  the  people ;  to 
convince  him  of  the  impossibility  of  enforcing  these  edicts  of 
religion  in  their  full  severity;  and  lastly,  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  bad  state  of  the  military  defences,  and  the  exhausted 
condition  of  the  exchequer. 

The  count's  public  instructions  were  drawn  up  by  the 
President  Viglius.  They  contained  heavy  complaints  of  the 
decay  of  justice,  the  growth  of  heresy,  and  the  exhaustion  of 
the  treasury.  He  was  also  to  press  urgently  a  personal  visit 
from  the  king  to  the  Netherlands.  The  rest  was  left  to  the 
eloquence  of  the  envoy,  who  received  a  hint  from  the  regent, 
not  to  let  so  fair  an  opportunity  escape  of  establishing  him- 
self in  the  favour  of  his  sovereign. 

The  terms  in  which  the  count's  instructions,  and  the  repre- 
sentations which  he  was  to  make  to  the  king,  were  drawn  up, 
appeared  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  far  too  vague  and  gene- 
ral. "The  president's  statement,"  he  said,  "of  our  griev- 
ances comes  very  far  short  of  the  truth.  How  can  the  king 
apply  the  suitable  remedies,  if  we  conceal  from  him  the  full 
extent  of  the  evil  ?  Let  us  not  represent  the  numbers  of  the 
heretics  inferior  to  what  it  is  in  reality.  Let  us  candidly  ac- 
knowledge that  they  swarm  in  every  province,  and  in  every 
hamlet,  however  small.    Neither  let  us  disguise  from  him  the 
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tratli,  that  they  despise  tbe  penal  statutes,  and  entertain  but 
little  reverence  for  the  government.  What  good  can  come  ot 
this  concealment  ?  Let  us  rather  openly  avow  to  the  king^ 
that  the  republic  cannot  long  continue  in  its  present  condi 
lion.  The  Privy  Council,  indeed,  mil  perhaps  pronounce 
differently,  for  to  them  the  existing  disorders  are  welcome. 
For  what  else  is  the  source  of  the  abuse  of  justice,  and  the 
uniyersal  corruption  of  the  courts  of  law,  but  its  insatiable 
rapacity  ?  By  what  other  can  the  pomp  and  scandalous  luxury 
of  its  members,  whom  we  have  seen  rise  from  the  dust,  be 
supported,  if  not  by  bribery  ?  Do  not  the  people  daily  complain 
that  no  other  key  but  gold  can  open  an  access  to  them ;  and 
do  not  even  their  quarrels  prove  how  little  they  are  swayed  by 
a  care  for  the  common  weal  ?  Are  they  likely  to  consult  the 
public  good,  who  are  the  slaves  of  their  private  passions  ?  Do 
they  think,  forsooth,  that  we,  the  governors  of  the  provinces, 
are  with  our  soldiers  to  stand  ready  at  the  beck  and  call  of  an 
infamous  lictor  ?  Let  them  set  bounds  to  their  indulgences  and 
free  pardons,  which  they  so  lavishly  bestow  on  the  very  persons 
to  whom  we  think  it  just  and  expedient  to  deny  them.  No  one 
can  remit  the  punishment  of  a  crime,  without  sinning  against 
society,  and  contributing  to  the  increase  of  the  general  evil. 
To  my  mind,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  to  avow  it,  flie  distribu- 
tion amongst  so  many  councils  of  the  state  secrets,  and  the 
affairs  of  government,  has  always  appeared  highly  objection- 
able. The  Council  of  State  is  sufficient  for  all  the  duties  of 
the  administration ;  several  patriots  have  already  felt  this  in 
silence,  and  I  now  openly  declare  it.  It  is  my  decided  con- 
viction, the  only  but  sufficient  remedy  for  all  the  evils  com- 
plained of,  is  to  merge  the  other  two  chambers  in  the  Council  of 
State.  This  is  the  point  which  we  must  endeavour  to  obtain 
from  the  king,  or  the  present  embassy,  like  all  others,  wiU 
be  entirely  useless  and  ineffectual."  Tlie  prince  now  laid 
before  the  assembled  senate  the  plan  which  we  have  already 
described.  Viglius,  against  whom  this  new  proposition  was 
individually  and  mainly  directed,  and  whose  eyes  were  now 
suddenly  opened,  was  overcome  by  the  violence  of  his  vexa- 
tion. The  agitation  of  his  feelings  was  too  much  for  his 
feeble  body,  and  he  was  found,  on  the  following  mornings 
paralyzed  by  apoplexy,  and  in  danger  of  his  life. 
His  place  was  supplied  by  Jaachim  Hopper,  a  member  of 
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the  Privy  Council,  at  Brussels,  a  man  of  old  fashioned  monJs 
and  unblamable  integrity,  the  president  s  most  trusted  and 
worthiest  friend  *,  To  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Orange  party, 
he  made  some  additions  to  the  instructions  of  the  ambassador, 
relating  chiefly  to  the  abolition  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the 
incorporation  of  the  three  councils,  not  so  much  with  the 
consent  of  the  regent,  as  in  the  absence  of  her  prohibi- 
tion. Upon  Count  Egmont  taking  leave  of  the  president, 
who  had  recovered  from  his  attack,  the  latter  requested 
him  to  procure  in  Spain,  permission  to  resign  his  appoint- 
ment. His  day,  he  declared,  was  past;  like  the  example  of 
his  friend  and  predecessor  Granvella,  he  wished  to  retire  into 
the  quiet  of  private  life,  and  to  anticipate  the  uncertainty  of 
fortune.  His  genius  warned  him  of  impending  storm,  by 
which  he  could  have  no  desire  to  be  overtakeu. 

Count  Egmont  embarked  on  his  journey  to  Spain,  in 
January,  1565,  and  was  received  there  vrith  a  kindness 
and  respect  which  none  of  his  rank  had  ever  before 
experienced.  The  nobles  of  Castile,  taught  by  the  king's 
example  to  conquer  their  feelings,  or  rather,  true  to  his 
policy,  seemed  to  have  laid  aside  their  ancient  grudge  against 
the  Flemish  nobility,  and  vied  with  one  another  in  winning 
his  heart  by  their  affability.  All  his  private  matters  were 
immediately  settled  to  his  wishes  by  the  king,  nay,  even  his 
expectations  exceeded;  and  during  the  whole  period  of  his 
stay,  he  had  ample  cause  to  boast  of  the  hospitality  of  the 
monarcH.  The  latter  assured  him  in  the  strongest  terms 
of  his  love  for  his  Belgian  subjects,  and  held  out  hopes  of  his 
acceding  eventually  to  the  general  wish,  and  remitting  some- 
what of  the  severity  of  the  rehgious  edicts.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  he  appointed  in  Madrid  a  commission  of  theo- 
logians, to  whom  he  propounded  the  question :  "  Is  it  necessary , 
to  grant  to  the  provinces  the  religious,  toleration  they  de- 
mand?" As  the  msyority  of  them  were  of  opinion  that  the 
peculiar  constitution  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  fear  of  a 
rebellion,  might  well  excuse  a  degree  of  forbearance  in  their 
case,  the  question  was  repeated  more  pointedly.     "He  did 

*  Vita  Yigl.  §.  89.  The  person,  from  whose  memoirs  I  have  already 
drawn  so  many  illustrations  of  the  times  of  this  epoch.  His  subsequent 
journey  to  Spain  gave  rise  to  the  correspondence  between  him  and  the  pred- 
dent^  which  is  one  of  the  moat  valuable  documents  for  cur  history. 
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not  seek  to  know,    he  said,  *'  if  he  might  do  so,  but  if  hr 
must?"     When  the  latter  question  was  answered  in  the 
negative,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  kneeling  down  before  a 
crucifix,  prayed  in  these  words:  "Almighty  Majesty,  suffer 
me  not  at  any  time  to  fall  so  low  as  to  consent  to  reign  over 
those  who  reject  thee!"     In  perfect  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  this  prayer,  were  the  measures  which  he  resolved  to 
adopt  in  the  Netherlands.     On  the  article  of  religion,  this 
monarch  had   taken   his    resolution  once   for  evIF ;  urgent 
necessity  might,  perhaps,  have  constrained  him  temporarily 
to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  penal  statutes,  but  never,, 
formally,  to  repeal  them  legally,  or  even  to  modify  them^ 
In  vain  did  Egmont  represent  to  him  that  the  public  execu- 
tion of  the  heretics  daily  augmented  the  number  of  their' 
followers,  while  the  courage  and  even  joy  with  which  they 
met  their  death,  filled  the  spectators  wiUi  the  deepest  admir- 
ation, and  awakened  in  them  high  opinions  of  a  doctrine  - 
which  could  make  such  heroes  of  its  disciples.     This  repre- 
sentation was  not  indeed  lost  upon  the  king,  but  it  had  a  very 
different  effect  from  what  it  was  intended  to  produce.     In 
order  to  prevent  these  seductive  scenes,  without,  however,, 
compromising  the  severity  of  the  edicts,  he  fell  upon  an 
expedient,  and  determined  in  future  that  the  executions- 
should  take  place  in  private.     The  answer  of  the  king  on  the- 
subject  of  the  embassy,  was  given  to  the  count  in  writing,  and 
addressed  to  the  regent.     The  king,  when  he  granted  him 
an  audience  to  take  leave,  did  not  omit  to  call  him  to  account 
for  his  behaviour  to  Granvella,  and  alluded  particularly  to 
the  livery  invented  in  derision  of  the  cardinal.      Egmont 
protested  that  the  whole  affair  had  originated  in  a  convivial 
joke,  and  nothing  was  further  from  their  meaning  than  to  de- 
rogate in  the  least  from  the  respect  that  was  due  to  royalty. 
"  If  he  knew,"  he  said,  "  that  any  individual  among  them  had 
entertained  such  disloyal  thoughts,  he  himself  would  chal- 
lenge him  to  answer  for  it  with  his  life." 

At  liis  departure,  the  monarch  made  him  a  present  of 
60,000  florins,  and  engaged,  moreover,  to  furnish  a  portion 
for  his  daughter,  on  her  marriage.  He  also  consigned  to  his 
care  the  young  Famese  of  Parma,,  whom,  to  gratify  the 
regent  his  mother,  he  was  sending  to  Brussels.  The  king's 
pretended  mildness,  and  his  professions  of  regard  for  t^e 

H  H 
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Belgian  nation^  deceived  the  opeabearted  Fleming.  Happy 
in  &e  idea  of  being  the  bearer  of  so  much  felicity  to  his 
•  natiYe  comitij,  when,  in  fact,  it  was  more  remote  than  eTei, 
he  quitted  Madrid,  satisfied  beyond  measure  to  think  of  the 
joy  with  which  the  provinces  would  welqome  the  message  of 
their  good  king ;  but  the  opening  of  the  royal  answer  in  the 
Council  of  State  at  Brussels,  disappointed  all  these  pleasing 
hopes.  *' Although  in  regard  to  the  religious  edicts,"  this 
was  its  te&our,  "  his  resolve  was  firm  and  immovable,  and  he 
would  rather  lose  a  thousand  lives  than  ^consent  to  alter  a 
single  letter  of  it;  still,  moved  by  the  representations  of 
Count  Egmont,  he  was,  on  the  other  hand,  equally  deter- 
mined not  to  leave  any  gentle  means  untried  to  guard  the 
people  against  the  delusions  of  heresy,  and  so  to  avert  from 
them  that  punishment  which  must  otherwise  infallibly  over- 
take them.  Asjie  had  now  learned  from  the  count,  that  the 
principal  source  of  the  existing  errors  in  the  faith  was  in  the 
moral  depravity  of  the  clergy,  the  bad  instruction  and  the 
neglected  education  of  the  youug,  he  hereby  empowered  the 
regent  to  appoint  a  special  commission  of  three  bishops,  and 
fl.  convenient  number  of  learned  theologians,  whose  busi- 
ness it  should  be  to  consult  about  the  necessary  reforms,  in 
order  that  the  people  might  no  longer  be  led  astray  through 
scandal,  nor  plunge  into  error  through  ignorance.  As,  more- 
over,, he  had  been  informed  that  the  public  executions  of  the 
heretics  did  but  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  boastfully  dis- 
playing a  foolhardy  courage,  and  of  deluding  the  common  herd 
i>y  an  affectation  of  the  glory  of  martyrdom,  the  commissioA 
was  to  devise  means  for  putting  in  force  the  final  sentence  of 
the  Inquisition  with  greater  secrecy,  and  thereby  deprivii^ 
vcondemned  heretics  of  the  honour  of  their  obduracy."  In 
-order,  however,  to  provide  against  the  commission  going  be- 
yond its  prescribed  limits,  Philip  expressly  required  that  the 
Bishop  of  Ypres,  a  man  whom  he  could  rely  on  as  a  determined 
zealot  for  the  Eomish  faith,  should  be  one  of  the  body.  Their 
deliberations  were  to  be  conducted,  if  possible,  in  secrecy,  while 
the  object  publicly  assigned  to  them  should  be  the  introduction 
of  the  Tridentine  decrees.  For  this,  his  motive  seems  to  have 
been  twofold ;  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  alarm  the  court  of  Home 
by  the  assembling  of  a  private  council ;  nor,  on  the  other»  to 
afford  any  encouragement  to  the  spirit  of  rebellion  in  the  pro- 
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vinces.  At  its  sessions  the  duchess  was  to  preside,  assisted  by 
some  of  the  more  loyally  disposed  of  her  counsellors,  and  regu- 
larly transmit  to  Philip  a  written  account  of  its  transactions.  T(\ 
meet  her  most  pressing  wants,  he  sent  her  a  small  supply  in 
money.  He  also  gave  her  hopes  of  a  visit  from  himself;  first, 
however,  it  was  necessary  that  the  war  with  the  Turks,  who  were 
then  expected  in  hostile  force  before  Malta,  should  be  terminated. 
As  to  the  proposed  augmentation  of  the  Council  of  State,  and 
its  union  with  the  Privy  Council  and  Chamber  of  Finance,  it 
was  passed  over  io  perfect  silence :  the  Duke  of  Arschot,  how- 
ever, who  is  already  known  to  us  as  a  zealous  royalist,  obtained 
a  voice  and  seat  in  the  latter.  Viglius,  indeed,  was  allowed 
to  retire  from  the  Presidency  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  he 
was  obliged,  nevertheless,  to  continue  to  discharge  its  duties 
for  four  more  years,  because  his  successor,  Carl  Tyssenaque, 
of  the  council  for  Netherlandish  affairs  in  Madrid,  could  not 
sooner  be  spared. 


SEVERER  RELIGIOUS   EDICTS. — UNIVERSAL   OPPOSITION   OF   THE 

NATION. 

Scarcely  was  Egmont  returned,  when  severer  edicts  against 
heretics,  which,  as  it  were,  pursued  him  from  Spain,  contra- 
dicted the  joyful  tidings  which  he  had  brought  of  a  happy 
change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  monarch.  They  were  at  the 
eame  time  accompanied  with  a  transcript  of  the  decrees  of 
Trent,  as  they  were  acknowledged  in  Spain,  and  were  now  to 
be  proclaimed  in  the  Netherlands  also ;  with  it  came  likewise 
the  death  warrants  of  some  Anabaptists  and  other  kinds  of 
heretics.  **  The  count  has  been  beguiled,"  William  the  SOent 
was  now  heard  to  say,  "  aud  deluded  by  Spanish  cunning. 
Self-love  and  vanity  have  blinded  his  penetration;  for  his 
own  advantage  he  has  forgotten  the  general  welfare."  The 
treachery  of  the  Spanish  ministry  was  now  exposed,  and  this 
dishonest  proceeding  roused  the  indignation  of  the  noblest  in 
the  land.  But  no  one  felt  it  more  acutely  than  Count  Eg- 
mont, who  now  perceived  himself  to  have  been  the  tool  of 
Spanish  duplicity,  and  to  have  become  unwittingly  the  be- 
trayer of  his  own  country.  "  These  specious  favours  then," 
he  exclaimed  loudly  and  bitterly,  "  were  nothing  but  an  arti 

H  H  2 
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fice,  to  expose  me  to  the  ridicule  of  my  fellow  citizens,  and  to 
destroy  my  good  name.  If  this  is  the  fashion  after  which  the 
king  purposes  to  keep  the  promises  which  he  made  to  me  in 
Spain,  let  who  will  take  Flanders ;  for  my  part,  I  will  prove 
by  my  retirement  from  public  business  that  I  have  no  share 
in  this  breach  of  faith."  In  fact,  the  Spanish  ministry  could 
not  have  adopted  a  surer  method  of  breaking  the  credit  of  so 
important  a  man,  than  by  exhibiting  him  to  his  fellow  citizens, 
who  adored  him,  as  one  whom  they  had  succeeded  in  de- 
luding. 

Meanwhile  the  commission  had  been  appointed,  and  had 
unanimously  come  to  the  following  decision :  "  Whetter  for 
the  moral  reformation  of  the  clergy,  or  for  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  people,  or  for  the  education  of  youth,  such 
abundant  provision  had  already  been  made  in  the  decrees  of 
Trent,  that  nothing  now  was  requisite  but  to  put  these  de- 
crees in  force  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  imperial  edicts 
against  the  heretics  already,  ought  on  no  account  to  be  re- 
called or  modified ;  the  courts  of  justice,  however,  might  be 
secretly  instructed  to  punish  with  death  none  but  obstinate 
heretics  or  preachers,  to  make  a  difference  between  the  differ- 
ent sects,  and  to  show  consideration  to  the  age,  rank,  sex,  or 
disposition  of  the  accused.  If  it  were  really  the  case,  tliat 
public  executions  did  but  inflame  fanaticism,  then,  perhaps, 
the  unheroic,  less  observed,  but  still  equally  severe  punish- 
ment of  the  galleys,  would  be  well  adapted  to  bring  down  all 
high  notions  of  martyrdom.  As  to  the  delinquencies  which 
might  have  arisen  out  of  mere  levity,  curiosity,  and  thought- 
lessness, it  would  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  punish  them  by 
fines,  exile,  or  even  corporal  chastisement." 

During  these  deliberations,  which,  moreover,  it  was  requi- 
site to  submit  to  the  king  at  Madrid,  and  to  wait  for  the  noti- 
fication of  his  approval  of  them,  the  time  passed  away  unpro- 
fitably,  the  proceedings  against  the  sectaries  being  eidier 
suspended,  or,  at  least,  conducted  very  supinely.  Since  the 
recall  of  Granvella,  the  disunion  which  prevailed  in  the 
higher  councils,  and  from  thence  had  extended  to  the  provin- 
cial courts  of  justice,  combined  with  the  mild  feelings  gene- 
rally of  the  nobles  on  the  subject  of  rehgion,  had  raised  the 
courage  of  the  sects,  and  allowed  free  scope  to  the  proselyting 
mania  of  their  apostles.     The  inquisitors,,  too,  had  fallen  into 
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contempt,  in  consequence  of  the  secular  arm  withdrawing  its 
support,  and  in  many  places  even  openly  taking  their  victims 
under  its  protection.  The  Roman  Catholic  part  of  the  nation 
bad  formed  great  expectations  from  the  decrees  of  the  Synod 
of  Trent,  as  well  as  from  Egmont*s  embassy  to  Spain ;  but  in 
the  latter  case,  their  hopes  had  scarcely  been  justified  by  the 
joyous  tidings  which  the  count  had  brought  back,  and,  in  the 
integrity  of  his  heart,  left  nothing  undone  to  make  known  as 
"widely  as  possible.  The  more  disused  the  nation  had  become 
to  severity  in  matters  pertaining  to  religion,  the  more  acutely 
was  it  likely  to  feel  the  sudden  adoption  of  even  still  more  rigor- 
ous measures.  In  this  position  of  affairs,  the  royal  rescript  ar- 
rived from  Spain,  in  answer  to  the  proposition  of  the  bishops 
and  the  last  despatches  of  the  regent.  "  Whatever  inter- 
pretation (such  was  its  tenor)  Count  Egmont  may  have 
given  to  the  king  s  verbal  communications,  it  had  never,  in  the 
remotest  manner,  entered  his  mind  to  think  of  altering  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  penal  statutes  which  the  Emperor,  his 
father,  had  five-and-thirty  years  ago  published  in  the  pro- 
vinces. These  edicts  he  therefore  commanded  should  hence- 
forth be  carried  rigidly  into  effect,  the  Inquisition  should  re- 
ceive the  most  active  support  from  the  secular  arm,  and  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  be  irrevocably  and  uncondi- 
tionally acknowledged  in  all  the  provinces  of  his  Netherlands. 
He  acquiesced  fully  in  the  opinion  of  the  bishops  and  canonists. 
as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  Tridentine  decrees  as  guides  in  all 
points  of  reformation  of  the  clergy  or  instruction  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  he  could  not  concur  with  them  as  to  the  mitigation 
of  punishment  which  they  proposed,  in  consideration  either 
of  the  age,  sex,  or  character  of  individuals,  since  he  was  of 
opinion  fliat  his  edicts  were  in  no  degree  wanting  in  modera- 
tion. To  nothing,  but  want  of  zeal  and  disloyalty  on  the  part 
of  the  judges,  could  he  ascribe  the  progress  which  heresy  had 
already  made  in  the  country.  In  future,  therefore,  whoever 
among  them  should  be  thus  wanting  in  zeal,  must  be  removed 
from  his  office,  and  make  room  for  a  more  honest  judge.  The 
Inquisition  ought  to  pursue  its  appointed  path  firmly,  fear- 
lessly, and  dispassionately,  without  regard  to  or  consideration 
of  human  feelings,  and  was  to  look  neither  before  nor  behind. 
He  would  always  be  ready  to  approve  of  all  its  measures, 
however  extreme,  if  it  only  avoided  public  scandal.'* 
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This  letter  of  the  king,  to  which  the  Orange  party  hare 
Ascribed  all  the  subsequent  troubles  of  the  Netherlands, 
caused  the  most  violent  excitement  amongst  the  state  coon 
Bellors,  and  the  expressions  which  in  society  they  either  aod 
dentally  or  intentionally  let  fall  from  them  with  regard  to  it, 
Bpread  terror  and  alarm  amongst  the  people.  The  dread  of 
the  Spanish  Inquisition  returned  with  new  force,  and  with  it 
came  fresh  apprehensions  of  the  subversion  of  their  liberties. 
Already  the  people  fancied  they  could  hear  prisons  building, 
chains  and  fetters  forging,  and  see  piles  of  faggots  collecting. 
Society  was  occupied  with  this  one  theme  of  conyeisation,  and 
fear  kept  no  longer  within  bounds.  Writings  were  affixed  to 
houses  of  the  nobles,  in  which  they  were  called  upon,  as  form- 
erly Rome  called  on  her  Brutus,  to  come  forward  and  save 
expiring  freedom.  Biting  pasquinades  were  published  a^dnst 
the  new  bishops — tormentors  as  they  were  called ;  the  clei^ 
were  ridiculed  in  comedies,  and  abuse  spared  the  throne  as 
little  as  the  Romish  see. 

Terrified  by  the  rumours  which  were  afloat,  the  regent 
called  together  all  the  counsellors  of  state  to  consult  them  on 
the  course  she  ought  to  adopt  in  this  perilous  crisis.  Opinion 
varied  and  disputes  were  violent.  Undecided  between  fear  and 
duty,  they  hesitated  to  come  to  a  conclusion,  until,  at  last,  the 
aged  senator,  Viglius,  rose  and  surprised  the  whole  assembly 
by  his  opinion.  "  It  would,"  he  said,  "  be  the  height  of  folly 
in  us  to  think  of  promulgating  the  royal  edict  at  flie  present 
moment ;  the  king  must  be  informed  of  the  reception  whiclv 
in  all  probability,  it  will  now  meet.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
inquisitors  must  be  enjoined  to  use  their  power  vnth  modera- 
tion, and  to  abstain  from  severity."  But  if  these  words  of  the 
aged  president  surprised  the  whole  assembly,  still  greater  was 
the  astonishment  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  stood  up 
and  opposed  his  advioe.  "  The  royal  will,"  he  said,  "  is  toe 
clearly  and  too  precisely  stated ;  it  is  the  result  of  too  long  and 
too  mature  deliberation  for  us  to  venture  to  delay  its  execu- 
tion, without  bringing  on  ourselves  the  reproach  of  the  most 
culpable  obstinacy."  "  That  I  take  on  myself,"  interrupted 
Viglius,  "  I  oppose  myself  to  his  displeasure.  If,  by  this  de- 
lay, we  purchase  for  him  the  peace  of  the  Netherlands,  Qur 
opposition  will  eventually  secure  for  us  the  lasting  gratitude 
of  the  king."    The  regent  already  began  to  incline  to  the 
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advice  of  Viglins,  "whea  the  prince  vehemently  interposing, 
*•  What,"  he  demanded,  "what  have  the  many  representation* 
*^'hich  we  have  already  made  effected  ?  of  what  avail  was  the 
embassy  we  so  lately  despatched?  Nothing!  And  what 
then  do  we  wait  for  more  ?  Shall  we,  his  state  counsellors, 
bring  upon  ourselves  the  whole  weight  of  his  displeasure,  by 
determining,  at  our  own  peril,  to  render  him  a  service  for 
"which  he  vrill  never  thank  us?"  Undecided  and  uncertain, 
the  whole  assembly  remained  silent :  but  no  one  had  courage 
enough  to  assent  to  or  reply  to  him.  But  the  prince  had  ap- 
pealed to  the  fears  o£  the  regent,  and  these  left  her  no  choice. 
The  consequences  of  her  unfortunate  obedience  to  the  king  s 
command  will  soon  appear.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  by  a 
"wise  disobedience  she  had  avoided  these  fatal  consequences,  is 
it  clear  that  the  result  would  not  have  been  the  same  ?  How- 
ever, she  had  adopted  the  most  fatal  of  the  two  counsels ;  hap- 
pen what  would,  the  royal  ordinance  was  to  be  promulgated. 
This  time,  therefore,  faction  prevailed,  and  the  advice  of  the 
only  true  friend  of  the  government  who,  to  serve  his  monarch, 
was  ready  to  incur  his  displeasure,  was  disregarded.  With 
this  session  terminated  the  peace  of  the  regent ;  from  this 
day  the  Netherlands  dated  all  the  trouble  which  uninterrupt- 
edly visited  their  country.  As  the  counsellors  separated,  the 
Prince  of  Orange  said  to  one  who  stood  nearest  to  him, 
"  Now  will  soon  be  acted  a  great  tragedy."  * 

*  The  conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Omnge  in  this  meeting  of  the  Council  has 
been  appealed  to  hy  historians  of  the  Spanish  party  as  a  proof  of  his  dishonesty, 
and  they  have  availed  themselves  over  and  oyer  again  to  blacken  his  charac- 
ter. **  He,"  say  they,  "  who  had,  invariably  up  to  this  period,  both  by  word 
and  deed,  opposed  the  measures  of  the  court,  so  long  as  he  had  any  ground  to 
fear  that  the  king's  measures  could  be  successfiaUy  carried  out,  supported 
them  now  for  the  first  time,  when  he  was  convinced  that  a  scrupulous  obe- 
dience to  the  royal  orders  would  inevitably  prejudice  him.  In  order  to  eon- 
VHiee  the  king  of  his  folly  in  disregarding  his  warnings ;  in  order  to  be  aUe 
to  boaat,  *  this  I  foresaw,'  and  *  I  foretold  that,*  he  was  willing  to  risk  the  wel- 
&re  of  his  nation,  for  which  alone  he  had  hitherto  professed  to  struggle.  The 
whole  tenor  of  his  previous  conduct  proved  that  he  held  the  enforcement  of 
the  edicts  to  be  an  evil ;  nevertheless,  he  at  once  becomes  Mse  to  his  ownconh 
victions,  and  follows  an  opposite  course ;  although,  so  far  as  the  nation  was  con- 
cerned, the  same  grounds  existed  as  had  dictated  his  former  measures ;  and  he 
changed  his  conduct  simply  that  the  result  might  be  diiferent  to  the  king.'*  *'  It 
is  clear,  therefore,"  continue  his  adversaries, "  that  the  welfare  of  the  nation  had 
less  wei^t  with  him  than  his  anhnosity  to  his  sovereign.     In  order  to  gratiff 
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An  edict,  therefore,  was  issued  to  all  the  governors  of  pnH 
vinces,  commanding  them  rigorously  to  enforce  the  mandates 
of  the  emperor  against  heretics,  as  well  as  those  which  had 
been  passed  under  the  present  government,  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  those  of  the  episcopal  commission, 
which  had  lately  sat  to  give  all  the  aid  of  the  civil  force  to 
the  Inquisition,  and  also  to  enjoin  a  similar  line  of  conduct  on 
the  officers  of  government  under  them.  More  effectually  to 
secure  their  object,  every  governor  was  to  select  from  his  own 
council  an  efficient  officer  who  should  frequently  make  the 
circuit  of  the  province,  and  institute  strict  inquiries  into  the 
obedience  shown  by  the  inferior  officers  to  these  commands, 
and  then  transmit  quarterly  to  the  capital  an  exact  report  of 
their  visitation.  A  copy  of  the  Tridentine  decrees,  according 
to  the  Spanish  original,  was  also  sent  to  the  archbishops 
and  bishops,  with  an  intimation,  that  in  case  of  their  needing 
the  assistance  of  the  secular  power,  the  governors  of  their  dio- 
eeses,  with  their  troops,  were  placed  at  their  disposal.  Against 
these  decrees  no  privilege  was  to  avail ;  however,  the  king 
willed  and  commanded  that  the  particular  territorial  rights  of 
the  provinces  and  towns  should  in  no  case  be  infringed. 

These  commands,  which  were  publicly  read  in  every  town, 
by  an  herald,  produced  an  effect  on  the  people,  which  in  the 

his  liatred  to  the  latter  he  does  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  the  former.'*  But  is  it 
then  true,  that  by  calling  for  the  promulgation  of  these  edicts,  he  sacrificed 
the  nation  1  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  did  he  carry  the  edicts  into  eflfect  by 
insisting  on  their  promulgation  1  Can  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  be  shown  with 
fax  more  probability,  that  this  was  really  the  only  way  effectually  to  frustrate 
themi  The  nation  was  in  a  ferment,  and  the  indignant  people  would  (there 
was  reason  to  expect,  and  as  Viglius  himself  seems  to  have  apprehended) 
show  BO  decided  a  spirit  of  opposition  as  must  compel  the  king  to  yield. 
"  Now,"  says  Orange,  ''my  country  feels  all  the  impulse  necessary  for  it  to  con- 
tend successfully  with  tyranny !  If  I  neglect  the  present  moment,  the  tyrant 
will,  by  secret  negociation  and  intrigue,  find  means  to  obtain  by  stealth  what 
by  open  force  he  could  not  The  same  object  will  be  steadily  pursued,  only 
with  greater  caution  and  forbearance ;  but  extremity  alone  can  combine  the 
people  to  unity  of  purpose,  and  more  them  to  bold  measures."  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that,  wiUi  regard  to  the  king,  the  prince  did  but  change  his  lan- 
guage only ;  but  that,  as  fiir  as  the  people  was  concerned,  his  conduct  was  per- 
fectly consistent.  And  what  duties  did  he  owe  the  king,  apart  from  thoae  he 
owed  the  republic  1  Was  he  to  oppose  an  arbitrary  act  in  the  very  moment 
when  it  was  about  to  entail  a  just  retribution  on  its  author?  Would  he  hare 
done  his  duty  to  his  country,  if  he  had  deterred  its  oppressor  from  a  precipitate 
•tap,  which  alone  could  sare  it  firom  its  otherwise  unavoidable  miseiy) 
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fullest  manner  verified  the  fears  of  the  President  Viglias  and 
the  hopes  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Nearly  all  the  governors 
of  provinces  refused  compliance  with  them,  and  threatened 
to  throw  up  their  appointments,  if  the  attempt  should  .he 
made  to  compel  their  ohedience.  "  The  ordinance,"  they 
wrote  hack,  "  was  hased  on  a  sta.tement  of  the  numbers  of 
the  sectaries,  which  was  altogether  false  *.  Justice  was 
appalled  at  the  prodigious  crowd  of  victims  which  daily 
accumulated  under  itg  hands ;  to  destroy  by  the  flames 
60,000  or  60,000  persons  from  their  districts  was  no  commis- 
sion for  them.'*  The  inferior  clergy  too,  in  particular,  were 
loud  in  their  outcries  against  the  decrees  of  Trent,  which  cru- 
elly assailed  their  ignorance  and  corruption,  and  which  more- 
over threatened  them  with  a  reform  they  so  much  detested. 
Sacrificing  therefore  the  highest  interests  of  their  church  to 
their  own  private  advantage,  they  bitterly  reviled  the  decrees 
and  the  whole  Council,  and  with  liberal  hand,  scattered  the 
seeds  of  revolt  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  same  outcry  was 
now  revived,  which  the  monks  had  formerly  raised  against 
the  new  bishops.  The  Archbishop  of  Cambray  succeeded  at 
last,  but  not  without  great  opposition,  in  causing  the  decrees 
to  be  proclaimed  It  cost  more  labour  to  effect  this  in  Malines 
and  Utrecht,  where  the  archbishops  were  at  strife  with  their 
clergy,  who,  as  they  were  accused,  preferred  to  involve  the  whole 
church  in  ruin,  rather  than  submit  to  a  reformation  of  morals. 
Of  all  the  provinces,  Brabant  raised  its  voice  the  loudest. 
The  states  of  this  province  appealed  to  their  great  privilege, 
'which  protected  their  members  from  being  brought  before  a 
foreign  court  of  justice.  They  spoke  loudly  of  the  oath  by 
"which  the  king  had  bound  himself  to  observe  all  their  sta- 
tutes, and  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  alone  had  sworn 
allegiance  to  him.  Louvain,  Antwerp,  Brussels,  and  Herzo- 
genbusch,  solemnly  protested  against  the  decrees,  and  trans- 

*  The  number  of  the  heretics  was  very  unequally  computed  by  the  two 
parties,  according  as  the  interests  and  passions  of  either  made  its  increase  or 
diminution  desirable,  and  the  same  party  often  contradicted  itself,  when  its 
interest  changed.  If  the  question  related  to  new  measures  of  oppression,  to 
the  introduction  of  the  inquisitional  tribunals,  &c.,  the  numbers  of  the  Pro- 
testants were  countless  and  interminable.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  question 
was  of  lenity  towards  them,  of  ordinances  to  their  advantage,  they  were  now 
reduced  to  such  an  insignificant  number,  that  it  would  not  repay  the  trou- 
ble of  making  an  innovation  for  this  small  body  of  ill-minded  people. 
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mitted  their  protests  in  distinct  memorials  to  the  regent. 
The  latter,  alwitys  hesitating  and  wayenii^,  too  timid  to  obej 
the  king,  and  fistr  more  afraid  to  disobey  him,  again  summoned 
her  council,  again  listened  to  the  arguments  for  and  against 
the  question,  and  at  last,  again  gave  her  assent  to  the  opinion, 
which,  of  all  others,  was  the  most  perilous  for  her  to  adopt. 
A  new  reference  to  the  king  in  Spain  was  proposed  at  one 
moment ;  in  the  next,  that  the  urgency  of  the  crisis  did  not 
admit   of  so  dilatory  a  remedy;   it  was  necessary  for  the 
regent  to  act  on  her  own  responsibility,  and  either  defy  the 
threatening  aspect  of  despair,  or  to  yield  to  it  by  modifying 
or  retracting  the  royal  ordinance.     She,  finally,  caused  the 
annals  of  Brabant  to  be  examined,  in  order  to  discoyer,  if 
possible,  a  precedent  for  the  present  case,  in  the  instructioDS 
of  the  first  Inquisitor,  whom  Charles  V.  had  appointed  to  the 
province.     These  instructions,  indeed,  did  not  exactly  cor- 
respond with  those  now  given;  but  had  not  the  king  de- 
clared that  he  introduced  no  innovation  ?    This  was  precedent 
enough,  and  it  was  declared  that  the  new  edicts  must  also  be 
interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  old  and  existing  statutes 
of  the  province.     This  explanation  gave,   indeed,  no   satis- 
faction to  the  states  of  Brabant,  who  had  loudly  demanded 
the  entire  abolition  of  the  Inquisition,  but  it  was  an  en- 
couragement to  the  other  provinces  to  make  similar  protests, 
and  an  equally  bold  opposition.     Without  giving  the  duchess 
time  to  decide  upon  their  remonstrances,-  they,  on  their  own 
authority,  ceased  to  obey  the  Inquisition,  and  withdrew  their 
aid  from  it.     The  Inquisitors,  who  had  so  recently  been  ex- 
pressly ui^ed  to  a  more  rigid  execution  of  their  duties,  now 
saw  themselves  suddenly  deserted  by  the  secular  arm,  and 
robbed  of  all  authority ;   while,  in  answer  to  their  applica 
tion  for  assistance,  the  court  could  give  them  only  empty 
promises.     The  regent,  by  thus  endeavouring  to  satisfy  aU 
parties,  had  displeased  all. 

During  these  negociations  between  the  court,  the  councils, 
and  the  states,  a  universal  spirit  of  revolt  pervaded  the  whole 
nation.  Men  began  to  investigate  the  rights  of  the  subject, 
and  to  scrutinize  the  prerogative  of  kings.  "  The  Nedier- 
lauders  were  not  so  stupid,"  many  were  beard  to  say,  with 
very  little  attempt  at  secrecy,  *'  as  not  to  know  right  well 
what  was  due  from  the  sulject  to  the  sovereign,  and  from 
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the  king  to  the  subject ;  and  that,  perhaps,  means  would  yet 
be  found  to  repel  force  with  force,  although  at  present  there 
might  be  no  appearance  of  it.'*  In  Antwerp,  a  placard  was 
set  up  in  several  places,  calling  upon  the  town  council  to 
accuse  the  King  of  Spain  before  the  supreme  court,  at  Spires, 
of  having  broken  his  oath,  and  violated  the  liberties  of.  the 
country,  for  Brabant,  being  a  portion  of  the  Burgundian  ciiele. 
was  included  in  the  religious  peace  of  Passau  and  Augsburg. 
About  this  time,  too,  the  Oalvinists  published  their  confer* 
sion  of  faith,  and  in  a  preamble,  addressed  to  the  king,  de* 
clared  that  they,  although  a  hundred  thousand  strong,  kept 
themselves,  nevertheless,  quiet,  and  like  the  rest  of  his 
subjects,  contributed  to  all  the  taxes  of  the  country ;  from 
which  it  was  evident,  they^added,  that  of  themselves  they  en- 
tertained no  ideas  of  insurrection.  Bold  and  incendiary 
writings  Were  publicly  disseminated,  which  depicted  the 
Spanish  tyianny  in  the  most  odious  colours,  and  reminded 
the  nation  of  its  privileges,  and  occasionally  also  of  its 
powers  * 

The  warlike  preparations  of  Philip  against  the  Porte,  as 
well  as  those  whic$,  for  no  intelligible  reason,  Eric,  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  about  this  time  made  in  the  vicinity,  contributed 
to  strengthen  the  general  suspicion  that  the  Inquisition  was 
to  be  forcibly  imposed  on  the  Netherlands.  Many  of  the 
most  eminent  merchants,  already  spoke  of  quitting  their  houses 
and  business,  to  seek  in  some  other  part  of  tiie  world  the 
liberty  of  which  they  were  here  deprived;  others  looked 
about  for  a  leader,  and  let  fall  hints  of  forcible  resistance  and 
of  foreign  aid. 

That,  in  this  distressing  position  of  aJQGedrs,  the  regent  might 
be  left  entirely  without  an  adviser  and  without  support,  she 
was  now  deserted  by  the  only  person,  who  was  at  the  present 
moment  indispensable  to  her,  and  who  had  contributed  to 

*  The  regent  mentioned  to  the  king  a  number  (3,000)  of  these  writings. 
Strada  117.  It  is  remarkable  how  important  a  part  printing,  and  publicity 
in  general,  plajed  in  the  rebellion  of  the  Netherlands.  Through  this  organ, 
one  restless  spirit  spoke  to  millions.  Besides  the  lampoons,  which  for  the 
most  part  were  composed  with  all  the  low  scurrility  and  brutality,  which  waa 
the  distinguishing  character  of  most  of  the  Protestant  polemical  writings  of 
the  time,  works  were  occasionally  published  which  defended  religious  liberty 
in  the  fidlest  sense  of  the  word. 
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plunge  her  into  this  embarrassment.  "  Without  kindling  a 
civil  war,"mx)te  to  her  William  of  Orange,  "it  was  absolutely- 
impossible  to  comply  now  with  the  orders  of  the  king.  If, 
however,  obedience  was  to  be  insisted  upon,  he  must  beg  that 
his  place  might  be  supplied  by  another,  who  would  better 
answer  the  expectations  of  his  majesty,  and  have  more  power 
than  he  had  over  the  minds  of  the  nation.  The  zeal  which 
on  every  other  occasion  he  had  shown  in  the  service  of  the 
crown  would,  he  hoped,  secure  his  .present  proceeding  from 
misconstruction ;  for,  as  the  case  now  stood,  he  had  no  alter- 
native between  disobeying  the  king,  and  injuring  his  country 
and  himself."  From  this  time  forth,  William  of  Orange  re- 
tired from  the  Council  of  State  to  his  town  of  Breda,  where,  in 
observant  but  scarcely  inactive  repose,  he  watched  the  course 
of  a&irs.  Count  Horn  followed  his  example.  Egmont, 
ever  vacillating  between  the  republic  and  the  throne,  ever 
wearying  himself  in  the  vain  attempt  to  unite  the  good  citizen 
with  the  obedient  subject — Egmont,  who  was  less  able  than 
the  rest  to  dispense  with  the  favour  of  the  monarch,  and  to 
whom,  therefore,  it  was  less  an  object  of  indifference,  could 
not  bring  himself  to  abandon  the  bright  prospects  which  were 
now  opening  for  him  at  the  court  of  the  regent.  The  Prince 
of  Orange  had,  by  his  superior  intellect,  gained  an  influence 
over  the  regent,  which  great  minds  cannot  fail  to  command 
from  inferior  spirits.  His  retirement  had  opened  a  void  in  her 
confidence,  which  Coimt  Egmont  was  now  to  fill  by  virtue  of 
that  sympathy,  which  so  naturally  subsists  between  timidity, 
weakness,  and  good  nature.  As  she  wa&  as  much  afraid  of 
exasperating  the  people  by  an  exclusive  confidence  in  the 
adherents  of  the  crown,  as  she  was  fearful  of  displeasing  the 
king  by  too  close  an  understanding  with  the  declared  leaders 
of  the  faction,  a  better  object  for  her  confidence  could  now 
hardly  be  presented,  than  this  very  Count  Egmon^i,  of  whom, 
be  it  said,  that  he  belonged  to  either  of  the  two  conflicting 
parties. 
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BOOK  III. 

CONSPIRACY   OF  THE   NOBLES. 

1565.  Up  to  this  point,  the  general  peace  had,  it  appears, 
been  the  sincere  wish  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Counts 
Egmont  and  Horn,  and  their  friends.  They  had  pursued 
the  true  interest  of  their  sovereign  as  much  as  the  general 
weal ;  at  least  their  exertions  and  their  actions  had  been  as 
little  at  variance  with  the  former  as  with  the  latter.  Nothing 
had  as  yet  occurred  to  make  their  motives'  suspected,  or  to 
manifest  in  them  a  rebellious  spirit.  What  they  had  done, 
they  had  done  in  discharge  of  their  bounden  duty  as  members 
of  a  free  state,  as  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  as  advisers 
of  the  king,  as  men  of  integrity  and  honour.  The  only 
weapons  they  had  used  to  oppose  the  encroachments  of  the 
court  had  been  remonstrances,  modest  complaints,  petitions. 
They  had  never  allowed  themselves  to  be  so  far  carried  away 
by  a  just  zeal  for  their  good  cause,  as  to  transgress  the  limits 
of  prudence  and  moderation,  which,  on  many  occasions,  are  so 
easily  overstepped  by  party  spirit.  But  all  the  nobles  of  the 
republic  did  not  now  listen  to  the  voice  of  that  prudence,  all 
did  not  abide  Within  the  bounds  of  moderation. 

While  in  the  Council  of  State  the  great  question  was  dis 
cussed,  whether  the  nation  was  to  be  miserable  or  not,  while 
its  sworn  deputies  summoned  to  their  assistance  all  the  argu- 
ments of  reason  and  of  equity,  and  while  the  middle  classes 
and  the  people  contented  themselves  with  empty  complaints, 
menaces,  and  curses,  that  part  of^  the  nation  which  of  all 
seemed  least  called  upon,  and  on  whose  support  least  reliance 
had  been  placed,  began  to  take  more  active  measures.  We 
have  already  described  a  class  of  the  nobility  whose  services 
and  wants  Philip,  at  his  accession,  had  not  considered  it  ne- 
cessary to  remember.  Of  these,  by  far  the  greater  number 
had  asked  for  promotion  from  a  much  more  urgent  reason 
than  a  love  of  the  mere  honour.  Many  of  them  were  deeply 
sunk  in  debt,  from  which,  by  their  own  resources,  they  could 
not  hope  to  emancipate  themselves.  When  then,  in  filling 
up  appointments,  PhHip  passed  them  over,  he  wounded  them  in 
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A  point  far  more  sensitiTe  than  their  pride.     In  these  soitorB 
he  had,  by  his  neglect,  raised  up  so  many  idle  spies  and  mer- 
ciless judges  of  his  actions,  so  many  collectors  and  propagators 
of  malicioas  nunoor.     As  their  pride  did  not  quit  them  irith 
their  prosperity,  so  now,  driven  by  necessi^,  they  trafficked 
with  the  sole  capital,  which  they  could  not  alienate—their 
nobilitT,  and  the  political  influence  of  their  names  ;   and 
brought  into  circulation  a  coin,  which  only  in  such  a  period 
eould  have  found  currency — their  protection.  With  a  self-pride, 
to  which  they  gave  the  more  scope  as  it  was  all  they  could 
now  call  their  own,  they  looked  upon  themselyes  as  a  strong 
inteimediate  power  between  the  soYereign  and  the  citizen, 
and  belicYcd  diemselves  called  upon  to  hasten  to  the  rescue 
of  the  oppressed  state,  which  looked  imploringly  to  them  for 
succour.     This  idea  was  ludicrous  only  so  far  as  their  self- 
conceit  was  concerned  in  it ;  the  advantages  which  they  oon- 
trived  to  draw  from  it  were  substantial  enough.     The  Pro^ 
testant  merchants,  who  held  in  their  hands  the  chief  part 
of  the  wealth  of  the  Netherlands,  and  who  believed  tiiey 
could  not,  at  any  price,  purchase  too  dearly  the  undisturbed 
exerdse  of  their  rehgion,  did  not  fail  to  make  use  of  this  class 
of  people,  who  stood  idle  in  the  market  and  ready  to  be  hired. 
Theso  very  men,  whom,  at  any  other  time,  the  merchants, 
in  the  pride  of  riches,  would  most  probably  have  looked  down 
upon,  now  appeared  likely  to  do  them  good  service  through 
their  numbers,  their  courage,  their  credit  with  the  populace, 
their  enmity  to  the  government,  nay,  through  their  beggarly 
pride  itself   and   their  despair.     On  these   grounds,   they 
zealously  endeavoured  to  form  a  close  union  with  them, 
and  diligently  fostered  the  disposition  for  rebellion,  while 
they  also  used  every  means  to  keep  alive  their  high  opinions 
of  themselves,  and  what  was  most  important,   lured  their 
poverty  by  well-applied  pecuniary  assistance  and  glittering 
promises.     Few  of  them  were  so  utterly  insignificant  as  not 
to  possess  some  influence,  if  not  personally,  yet  at  least  by 
their  relationship  with  higher  and  more  powerful  nobles; 
and  if  united,  they  would  be  able  to  raise  a  formidable  voice 
against  the  crown.    Many  of  them  had  either  already  joined 
the  new  sect,  or  were  secretly  inclined  to  it ;  and  even  those 
who  were  zealous  Boman  Catholics,  had  political  or  private 
grounds  enough  to  set  them  against  the  decrees  of  Trent  and 
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the  Inquisition.  All,  in  fine,  felt  the  call  of  vanity  sufficiently 
powerfal,  not  to  allow  the  only  moment  to  escape  them  in 
which  they  might  possibly  make  som^  figure  in  the  repubhc. 

But  much  as  might  be  expected  from  the  co-operation  of 
these  men  in  a  body,  it  would  have  been  futile  and  ridiculous 
to  build  any  hopes  on  any  one  of  them  singly ;  and  the  great 
difficulty  was  to  effect  a  union  among  them.  Even  to  bring 
them  together,  some  unusual  occurrence  was  necess£uy ;  and, 
fortunately,  such  an  incident  presented  itself.  The  nuptials 
of  Baron  Montigny,  one  of  the  Belgian  nobles,  as  also  those 
of  the  Prince  Alexander  of  Parma,  which  took  place  about 
this  time  in  Brussels,  assembled  in  that  town  a  great  number 
of  the  Belgian  nobles.  On  this  occasion,  relations  met  rela* 
tions ;  new  friendships  were  formed,  and  old  renewed ;  and 
while  the  distress  of  the  country  was  the  topic  of  conversation, 
wine  and  mirth  unlocked  lips  and  hearts,  hints  were  dropped 
of  union  among  themselves,  and  of  an  alliance  with  foreign 
powers.  These  accidental  meetings  soon  led  to  concealed 
ones,  and  public  discussions  gave  rise  to  secret  consultations. 
Two  German  barons  moreover,  a  Count  of  Holle  and  of 
Schwarzenberg,  who  happened  at  this  time  to  be  on  a  visit  to 
the  Netherlands,  omitted  nothing  to  awaken  expectations  of 
assistance  from  their  neighbours.  Count  Louis  of  Nassau, 
too,  had  also,  a  short  time  before,  visited  several  German 
courts  to  ascertain  their  sentiments*.  It  has  even  been 
asserted,  that  secret  emissaries  of  the  admiral  Coligny  were 
Been  at  this  time  in  Brabant;  but  this,  however,  may  be 
reasonably  doubted. 

If  ever  a  political  crisis  was  feivourable  to  an  attempt  at 
revolution,  it  was  the  present.  A  woman  at  the  helm  of 
government;  the  governors  of  provinces  disaffected  them- 
selves, and  disposed  to  wink  at  insubordination  in  others; 
most  of  the  state  counsellors  quite  inefficient ;  no  army  to  fall 
back  upon ;  the  few  troops  there  were,  long  since  discontented 
on  account  of  the  outstanding  arrears  of  pay,  and  already  too 
often  deceived  by  false  promises  to  be  enticed  by  new  j  com- 

*  It  was  not  without  cause,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  suddenly  disap- 
peared from  Brussels  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  election  of  a  king  of  Rome 
in  Frankfort.  An  assembly  of  so  many  German  princes  must  have  greatly 
fiivouied  a  negociation. 
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manded,  moreover,  by  oflficera  who  despised  the  Inquisition 
from  their  hearts,  and  would  have  blushed  to  draw  a  sword  in 
its  behalf;  and  lastly,  no  money  in  the  treasury  to  enlist  new 
troops  or  to  hire  foreigners.  The  court  at  Brussels,  as  well  as 
the  three  councils,  not  only  divided  by  internal  dissensions, 
but  in  the  highest  degree  venal  and  corrupt ;  the  regent  with- 
out full  powers  to  act  on  the  spot,  and  the  king  at  a  distance ; 
his  adherents  in  the  provinces  few,  uncertain,  and  dispirited ; 
the  faction  numerous  and  powerful ;  two-thirds  of  the  people 
irritated  against  popery  and  desirous  of  a  change — such  was 
the  unfortunate  weakness  of  the  government,  and  the  more 
unfortunate  still  that  this  weakness  was  so  well-known  to  its 
enemies ! 

In  order  to  unite  so  many  minds  in  the  prosecution  of  a 
common  object,  a  leader  was  still  wanting,  and  a  few  in- 
fluential names,  to  give  political  weight  to  their  enterprise. 
The  two  were  supplied  by  Count  Louis  of  Nassau,  and  Henry 
Count  Brederode,  both  members  of  the  most  illustrioos 
houses  of  the  Belgian  nobility,  who  voluntarily  placed  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  the  undertaking.  Louis  of  Nassau, 
brother  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  united  many  splendid 
qualities,  which  made  him  worthy  of  appearing  on  so  noble 
and  important  a  stage.  In  Geneva,  where  he  studied,  he  had 
imbibed  at  once  a  hatred  to  the  hierarchy  and  a  love  to  the 
new  religion ;  and  on  his  return  to  his  native  country,  had 
not  failed  to  enlist  proselytes  to  his  opinions  The  republican 
bias  which  his  mind  had  received  in  that  school,  kindled  in 
him  a  bitter  hatred  of  all  that  bore  the  Spanish  name,  which 
animated  his  whole  conduct,  and  only  left  him  with  his  latest 
breath.  Popery  and  Spanish  rule  were  in  his  mind  identical, 
as  indeed  they  were  in  reality ;  and  the  abhorrence  which  he 
entertained  for  the  one,  helped  to  strengthen  his  dislike  to  the 
other.  Closely  as  the  brothers  agreed  in  their  inclinations 
and  aversions,  the  ways  by  which  each  sought  to  gratify  them 
were  widely  dissimilar.  Youth  and  an  ardent  temperament 
did  not  allow  the  younger  brother  to  follow  the  tortuous 
course  through  which  the  elder  wound  himself  to  his  object 
A  cold,  calm  circumspection  carried  the  latter  elowly,  but 
surely,  to  his  aim ;  and  with  a  pliable  subtil ty  he  made  all 
things  subserve  his  purpose ;  with  a  fool-hardy  impetuosity, 
which  overthrew  all  obstacles,  the  other  at  times  compelled 
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success,  but  oftener  accelerated  disaster.  For  this  reason, 
William  was  a  general,  and  Louis  never  more  than  an  adven- 
turer ;  a  sure  and  powerful  arm,  if  only  it  were  directed  by  a 
wise  head.  Louis s  pledge  once  given  was  good  for  ever; 
his  allioDces  survived  every  vicissitude,  for  they  were  mostly 
formed  in  the  pressing  moment  of  necessity,  and  misfortune 
binds  more  firmly  than  thoughtless  joy.  He  loved  his  brother 
as  dearly  as  he  did  his  cause,  and  for  the  latter  he  died. 

Henry  of  Brederode,  Baron  of  Viane,  and  Burgrave  of 
Utrecht,  was  descended  from  the  old  Dutch  counts,  who  for- 
merly ruled  that  province  as  sovereign  princes.  So  ancient  a 
title  endeared  him  to  the  people,  among  whom  the  memory 
of  their  former  lords  still  survived  and  was  the  more  treasured, 
the  less  they  felt  they  had  gained  by  the  change.  This  here- 
ditary splendour  increased  the  self-conceit  of  a  man  upon  whose 
tongue  the  glory  of  his  ancestors  continually  hung,  and  who 
dwelt  the  more  on  former  greatness  even  amidst  its  ruins, 
the  more  unpromising  the  aspect  of  his  own  condition 
became.  Excluded  £rom  the  honours  and  employments 
to  which,  in  his  opinion,  his  own  merits  and  his  noble 
ancestry  fully  entitled  him,  (a  squadron  of  light  cavdry 
being  all  which  being  entrusted  to  him,)  he  hated  the  govern- 
ment, and  did  not  scruple  boldly  to  canvass  and  to  rail  at 
its  measures.  By  these  means,  he  won  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  He  also  favoured  in  secret  the  evangelical  be- 
lief; less,  however,  as  a  conviction  of  his  better  reason,  than 
as  an  opposition  to  the  government.  With  more  loquacity 
than  eloquence,  and  more  audacity  than  courage,  he  was  brave 
rather  from  not  believing  in  danger,  than  from  being  supe- 
rior tp  it.  Louis  of  Nassau  burned  for  the  cause  which  he 
defended,  Brederode  for  the  glory  of  being  its  defender ;  the 
former  was  satisfied  in  acting  for  his  party ;  the  latter  dis- 
contented if  he  did  not  stand  at  its  head.  No  one  was  more 
fit  to  lead  off  the  dance  in  a  rebellion,  but  it  could  hardly 
have  a  worse  ballet-master.  Contemptible  as  his  threatened 
designs  really  were,  the  illusion  of  the  multitude  might  have 
imparted  to  them  weight  and  terror,  if  it  had  occurred  to 
them  to  set  up  a  pretender  in  his  person.  His  claim  to  the 
possessions  of  his  ancestors  was  an  empty  name ;  but  even  a 
name  was  now  sufficient  for  the  general  disaffection  to  rally 
round.    A  pamphlet,  which  was  at  the  time  disseminated 
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amongst  ihe  people,  openly  called  him  tike  heir  of  Holland* 
and  his  engrayed  portrait,  which  was  publicly  exhibited,  boce 
the  boastful  inscription : — 

Sum  Bredeiodus  ego,  BataTiB  non  infima  gentis 
GJoriay  Tirtotem  non  unica  pagina  claudit. 

\^1565.)  Besides  these  two,  there  were  others  also  &om 
among  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Flemish  nobles-^llie  yoirag 
Count  Charles  of  Mansfeld,  a  son  of  that  nobleman,  whom 
we  have  found  among  the  most  zealous  royaHsts,  the  Count 
Einlemburg,  two  Counts  of  Bergen  and  of  Battenbuig,  John 
of  Mamix:,  Baron  of  Thoulouse,  Philip  of  Mamix,  Baron  of 
St.  Aldeg<mde,  with  several  others,  who  joined  the  league, 
which  about  the  middle  of  November,  in  die  year  1565,  was 
formed  at  the  house  of  Von.Hammes,  king  at  arms  of  the 
Golden  Fleece.  Here  it  was  that  six  men  decided  the  des- 
tiny of  their  country,  (as  formerly  a  few  confederates  coBsum- 
mated  the  liberty  of  Switzerland,)  kindled  the  torch  of  a  forty 
years'  war,  and  laid  the  basis  of  a  freedom  which  they  them- 
selves were  never  to  enjoy.  The  objects  of  the  league  were  set 
forth  in  the  following  declaration,  to  which  Philip  of  Mamix 
was  the  first  to  subscribe  his  name.  *'  Whereas  certain  ill- 
disposed  persons,  imder  the  mask  of  a  pious  zeal,  but  in  reality 
under  the  impulse  of  avarice  and  ambition,  have  by  their  evil 
counsels  persuaded  our  most  gracious  sovereign  the  king,  to 
introduce  into  these  countries  the  abominable  tribunal  of 
the  Inquisition — a  tribunal  diametrically  opposed  to  all 
laws  human  and  divine,  and  in  cruelty  &r  surpassii]^ 
the  barbarous  institutions  of  heathenism  —  which  raises  the 
inquisitors  above  every  other  power,  and  debases  nuBi 
to  a  perpetual  bondage,  and  by  its  snares  exposes  the 
honest  citizen  to  a  constant  fear  of  death,  inasmuch  as  any 
one  priest,  it  may  be,  or  a  faithless  friend,  a  Spaniard  or  a  re- 
probate, has  it  in  his  power  at  any  moment,  whomsoever  he 
will,  to  be  dragged  before  that  tribunal,  to  be  placed  in  con- 
finement, condemned  and  executed,  without  the  accused  ever 
being  allowed  to  face  his  accuser,  or  to  adduce  proof  of  his  in- 
nocence— ^we,  therefore,  the  undersigned,  have  bound  our- 
selves to  watch  over  the  safety  of  our  families,  our  estates, 
and  our  own  persons.  To  this  we  hereby  pledge  ourselves, 
and  to  this  end  bind  ourselves  as  a  sacred  fraternity,  and  vow 
with  a  solemn  oath,  to  oppose  to  the  best  of  our  power  the  in- 
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trodnction  of  this  tribunal  into  these  countries,  whether  it  be 
attempted  open]y  or  secretly,  and  under  whatever  name  it  mag- 
be  disguised.  We  at  the  same  time  declare,  that  we  are 
far  from  intending  anything  unlawful  against  the  king  our 
60vereign ;  rather  is  it  our  unalterable  purpose  to  support  and 
defend  the  royal  prerogative,  and  to  maintain  peace,  and,  as  far 
1U3  lies  in  our  power,  to  put  down  all  rebellion.  In  accordanoe 
with  this  purpose,  we  have  sworn,  and  now  again  swear,  to 
hold  sacred  the  government,  and  to  respect  it  both  in  word 
find  deed,  which  witness  Almighty  God ! 

'*  Further,  we  vow  and  swear  to  protect  and  defend  one 
another,  in  all  times,  and  places,  against  all  attacks  whatso- 
-ever  touching  the  articles  which  are  set  forth  in  this  cove- 
nant. We  hereby  bind  ourselves,  that  no  accusation  of  any 
of  our  followers,  in  whatever  name  it  may  be  clothed,  whether 
rebellion,  sedition,  or  otherwise,  shall  avail  to  annul  our  oath 
"towards  the  accused,  or  absolve  us  &om  our  obligation  towards 
'him.  No  act  which  is  directed  against  the  Inquisition, 
can  deserve  the  name  of  a  rebellion.  Whoever,  therefore, 
i^all  be  placed  in  arrest  on  any  such  charge,  we  here  pledge 
ourselves  to  assist  him  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability,  and  to 
endeavour  by  every  allowable  means  to  effect  his  liberation. 
In  this,  however,  as  in  all  matters,  but  esp^ially  in  the  con- 
duct of  all  measures  against  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition, 
we  submit  ourselves  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  league, 
or  to  the  decision  of  those  whom  we  may  unanimously  appoint 
•our  counsellors  and  leaders. 

'*  In  witness  hereof,  and  in  confirmation  of  this  our  oom- 
mon  league  and  covenant,  we  call  upon  the  holy  name  of  the 
living  God,  maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  that  are 
therein,  who  searches  the  hearts,  the  consciences,  and  the 
thoughts,  and  knows  the  purity  of  ours.  We  implore  the 
aid  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  that  success  and  honour  may  crown 
our  undertaking  to  the  glory  of  his  name,  and  to  the  peace 
and  blessing  of  our  countay ! " 

This  covenant  was  immediately  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages, and  quickly  disseminated  through  the  provinces.  To 
swell  the  league  as  speedily  as  possible,  each  of  the  con- 
federates assembled  all  his  friends,  relations,  adherents,  and 
retainers.  Great  banquets  were  held,  which  lasted  whole 
days — ^irresistible  temptations  for  a  sensual  luxurious  people, 
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in  whom  the  deepest  wretchedness  could  not  stifle  the  pro* 
pensity  for  voluptuous  living.    Whoever  repaired  to  these  han- 
quets,  and  every  one  was  welcome,  was  plied  with  officious  as- 
surances of  friendship,  and  when  heated  with  wine,  carried 
away  by  the  example  of  numbers,  and  overcome  by  the  fire  of 
awild  eloquence.     The  hands  of  many  were  guided  while  they 
subscribed  their  signatures ;  the  hesitating  were  derided,  the        1 
pusillanimous  threatened,  the  scruples  of  loyalty  clamoured 
down;  some  even  were  quite  ignorant  what  they  were  sign- 
ing, and  were  ashamed  afterwards  to  inquire.    To  many  whom 
mere  levity  had  brought  to  the  entertaiment,  the  general  en- 
thusiasm left  no  choice,  while  the  splendour  of  the  confederacy 
allured  the  mean,  and  its  numbers  encouraged  the  timorous. 
The  abettors  of  the  league  had  not  scrupled  at  the  artifice  of 
counterfeiting    the  signature  and  seals  of   the  Prince  of 
Orange,  Counts  Egmont,  Horn,  Megen,  and  others,  a  trick 
which  won  them  hundreds  of  adherents.     This  was  done, 
especially  with  a  view  of  influencing  the  officers  of  the  army, 
in  order  to  be  safe  in  this  quarter,  u  matters  should  come  at 
last  to  violence.     The  device  succeeded  with  many,  especially 
with  subalterns,  and  Count  Brederode  even  drew  his  sword 
upon  an  ensign  who  wished  time  for  consideration.    Men  of 
all  classes  and  conditions  signed  it.     Eeligion  made  no  dif- 
ference.    Roman  Catholic  priests  even  were  associates  of  the 
league.     The  motives  were  not  the  same  with  all,  but  the 
pretext  was  similar.    The  Roman  Catholics  desired  simply    ii  \ 
the  abolition  of  the  Inquisition,  and  a  mitigation  of  the  edicts; 
the  Protestants  aimed  at  imlimited  freedom  of  conscience.    A 
few  daring  spirits  only  entertained  so  bold  a  project  as  the 
overthrow  of  the  present  government,  while  the  needy  and 
indigent  based  the  vilest  hopes  on  a  general  anarchy.    A 
farewell  entertainment,  which  about  this  very  time  was  given 
to  the  Counts  Schwarzenberg  and  HoUe  in  Breda,  and  an- 
other shortly  afterwards  in  Hogstraten,  drew  many  of  the 
principal  nobility  to  these  two  places,  and  of  these  several 
had  already  signed  the  covenant.     The  Prmce  of  Orange, 
Counts  Egmont,    Horn,    and   Megen  were   present  at  the 
latter  banquet,  but  without  any  concert  or  design,  and  with- 
out having  themselves  any  share  in  the   league,  although 
one  of  Egmont  s  own  secretaries,  and  some  of  the  servants  of 
the  other  three  noblemen  had  openly  joined  it.     At  this  en- 
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tertainment,  three  hundred  persons  gave  in  their  adhesion  to 
the  covenant,  and  the  question  was  mooted  whether  the  whole 
body  should  present  themselves  hefore  the  regent  armed  or 
unarmed,  with  a  declaration,  or  with  a  petition?  Horn  and 
Orange  (Egmont  would  not  countenance  the  business  in  any 
way)  were  called  in  as  arbiters  upon  this  point,  and  they  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  more  moderate  and  submissive  pro- 
cedure. By  taking  this  office  upon  them,  they  exposed  them- 
selves to  the  charge  of  having  in  no  very  covert  manner  lent 
their  sanction  to  the  enterprise  of  the  confederates.  In  com- 
pliance, therefore,  with  their  advice,  it  was  determined  to  pre- 
sent their  address  unarmed  and  in  the  form  of  a  petition, 
and  a  day  was  appointed,  on  which  they  should  assemble  in 
Brussels. 

The  first  intimation  the  regent  received  of  this  conspiracy 
of  the  nobles,  was  given  by  the  Count  of  Megen  soon  after  his 
return  to  the  capital.  "  There  was,"  he  said,  "  an  enterprise 
en  foot ;  no  less  than  three  hundred  of  the  nobles  were  im- 
plicated in  it ;  it  referred  to  religion ;  the  members  of  it  had 
bound  themselves  together  by  an  oath;  they  reckoned  much 
on  foreign  aid ;  she  would  soon  know  more  about  it."  Though 
urgently  pressed,  he  would  give  her  no  further  information 
**  A  nobleman,"  he  said,  "had  confided  it  to  him  under  the 
seal  of  secrecy,  and  he  had  pledged  his  word  of  honour  to 
him."  What  really  withheld  him  from  giving  her  any  further 
explanation,  was,  in  all  probability,  not  so  much  any  delicacy 
about  his  honour,  as  his  hatred  of  the  Inquisition,  which  he 
would  not  willingly  do  any  thing  to  advance.  Soon  after  him. 
Count  Egmont  delivered  to  the  regent  a  copy  of  the  covenant, 
and  also  gave  her  the  names  of  the  conspirators,  with  some 
few  exceptions.  Nearly  about  the  same  time  the  Prince  of 
Orange  wrote  to  her :  **  There  was,  as  he  had  heard,  an  army 
enlisted,  four  hundred  officers  were  already  named,  and  twenty 
thousand  men  would  presently  appear  in  arms."  Thus  the 
rumour  was  intentionally  exaggerated,  and  the  danger  was 
multiplied  in  every  mouth. 

The  regent,  petrified  with  alarm  at  the  first  announcement 
of  these  tidings,  and  guided  solely  by  her  fears,  hastily  called 
together  all  tlie  members  of  the  Council  of  State  who  hap- 
pened to  be  then  in  Brussels,  and  at  the  same  time  sent 
a  pressing  summons  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  and   Count 
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Horn,  inyiting  tkem  ta  resume  tbeir  seats  in  the  senate. 
Before  the  latter  could  arrive,  she  consulted  with  Egmont, 
Megen,  and  Barlaimont  what  course  was  to  be  adopted  in  the 
present  dangerous  posture  of  afEairs.     The  question  debated 
was,  whether  it  would  be  better  to  faave  recourse  to  arms,  or 
to  yield  to  the  emergency  and  grant  the  demands  of  the  oon- 
federates ;  or  whether  they  should  be  put  off  with  promises, 
and  an  appearance  of  compliance,  in  order  to  gain  time  for 
procuring  instructions  from  Spain,  and  obtaining  money  and 
troops  ?    For  the  first  plan  the  requisite  supplies  were  want- 
ing, and,  what  was  equally  requisite,  confidence  in  the.  army, 
of  which  there  seemed  reason  to  doubt  wiiether  it  had  not 
been  already  gained  by  the  conspirators.    The  second  expe- 
dient would,  it  was  quite  clear,  never  be  sanctioned  by  the 
king;  besides,  it  would  serve  rather  to  raise  than  depress 
the  courage  of  the  confederates ;  while^  on  the  other  hand,  a 
compliance  with  their  reasonable  demands,  and  a  ready,  un- 
conditional pardon  of  the  past,  would,  in  all  probability,  stifle 
the  rebellion  in  the  cradle.    The  last  opinion  waa  supported . 
by  Megen  and  Egmont,  but  opposed  by  Barlaimont;     "  Ru- 
mour," said  the  latter,  ''had  exaggerated  the  matter;  it  is 
impossible  that  so  formidable  an  armament  could  have  been 
prepared  so  secretly  and  so  rapidly.     It  was  but  a  band  of  a 
few  outcasts  and  desperadoes,  instigated  by  two  or  three  enr 
thusiasts,  nothing  more.     All  will  be  quiet  after  a  few  beads 
haTe  been  struck  off."    The  regent  determined  to  await  the 
opinion  of  the  Council  of  State,  which  was  shortly  to  assemble ; 
in  the  meanwhile,  however,  she  was  not  inactive.     The  fbrtifica* 
tions  in  the  most  important  places  were  inspected,  and  the  ne? 
cessaiy  repairs  speedily  executed ;  her  ambassadors  at  foreign 
courts  received  orders  to  redouble  their  vigilance ;  expresses- 
were  sent  off  to  Spain.     At  the  same  time,  she  caused  tiie  le- 
port  to  be  revived  of  the  near  advent  of  the  king^  and  in  her 
external  deportment  put  on  a  show  of  that  imperturbable 
firmness,  which  awaits  attack  without  intending  ea^y  to  yield' 
to  it.     At  the  end  of  March,  (four  whole  months  consequently- 
from  the  framing  of  the  covenant,)  the  whole  State  Councd 
assembled  in  Brussels.     There  were  present,  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  the  Duke  of  Arschot,  Counts  Egmont,  Bergen,  Me- 
gen, Arenberg,  Horn,  Hogatraten,  Barlaimont,  and  others; 
the  Barons  Montigny  and  Hachicourt,  all  the  Imights  of  tiiOi 
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Golden  Fleece,  wth  the  President  Viglius,  State  Counsel- 
lor Bruxelles,  and  the  other  assessors  of  the  Privy  Council; 
Several  letters  were  produced,  which  gavo  a  clearer  insight 
into  the  nature  and  ohjects  of  the  conspiracy.     The  extremity 
to  which  the  regent  was  reduced,  gave  the  disaffected  a  power 
which  on  the  present  occasion  &ey  did  not  neglect  to  use. 
Yenting  their  long  suppressed  indi^iation,  they  indulged  in 
bitter  complaints  against  the  court,  and  against  the  govern- 
ment.    "  But  lately,"  said  the  Prince  of  Orange,  **  the  king- 
sent  forty  thousand  gold  florins  to  tiie  Queen  of  Scotland,  to* 
support  her  in  her  undertakings  against  England,  and  he' 
allows  his  Netherlands  to  be  burdaled^with  debt.    Not  to- 
mention  the  unseasonableujess  of  this  subsidy,  and  its  fruitless 
expenditure,  why  should  he  bring  upon  us  the  resentment  of 
a  queeut  who  is  both  so  important  to  us  as  a  friend,  and  as  an 
enemy  so  much  to  be  dreaded  ?"    The  piince  did  not  even  re- 
gain on  the  present  oooasion  from  glancing  at  the  concealed- 
hfitred^  which  the  kiog  was  suspected  of  cherishing  against 
the  family  of  Nassau,  and  against  him  in  particular.     "  It  is' 
well  knoTvn,"  he  said,  "  that  he  has  plotted  with  the  hereditary 
enemies  of  my  house  to  take  away  my  life,  and  that  he  waits 
with  impatience  only  for  a  suitable  opportunity.     Hi?  ex- 
ample opened  the  lips  of  Count  Horn  also,  and  of  many 
others  besides,*  who,  with  passionate  vi^emence,  descanted  on 
their  own  merits  and  the  ingratitude  of  the  king.    With  diffi- 
culty did  the  regent  succeed  in  silencing  the  tumult,  and  m 
recalliug  attention  to  the  proper  ^ibject  of  the  debate.     The- 
question  was,  whether  the  confederates,  of  whom  it  was  now 
known  that  they  intended  to  appear  at  court  with  a  petition, 
should  be  admitted  or  not?    The  Duke  of  Arschot,  Counts 
Aremberg,  Megen,  and  Barlaimont  gave  their  negative  to 
die  proposition.     *'  What  need  of  five  hundred  persons,"  said 
the  latter,  ''to  deliver  a  small  memorial?    This  paradox  of 
bumility  and  defiance  implies  no  good.    Let  them  send  to  us' 
one  respectable  man  from  among  their  number,  without  pomp, 
without  assumption,  and  so  submit  their  application  to  us. 
Otherwise,  shut  the  gates  upon  them,  or  if  some  insist  on  their 
admission,  let  them  be  closely  watched,  and  let  the  first  act  of 
insolence  which  any  one  of  them  shall  be  guilty  of  be  punished 
with  death."   In  this  advice  concurred  Count  Mansfeld,  whose 
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cvm  son  \ras  among  the  conspirators ;  be  had  even  threatened 
to  disinherit  his  son,  if  he  did  not  quickly  abandon  the  league. 
Counts   Megen,  also,  and    Aremberg    hesitated    to    re- 
ceive the  petition;  the  Prince  of  Orange,  however.  Counts 
Egmont,  Horn,  Hogstraten,  and  others  voted  emphatically 
fpr  it.     "  The  confederates,"  they  declared,  "  were  known  to 
them  as  men  of  integrity  and  honour ;  a  great  part  of  them 
were  connected  with  themselves  by  friendship  and  relation- 
ship, and  they  dared  vouch  for  their  behaviour.     Every  sub- 
ject was  allowed  to  petition ;  a  right  which  was  enjoyed  by 
the  meanest  individual  in  the  state,  could  not,  without  in- 
justice, be  denied  to  so  respectable  a  body  of  men."    It  was 
therefore  resolved,  by  a  majority  of  votes,  to  admit  the  con- 
federates, on  the  condition  that  they  should  appear  unarmed, 
fmd  conduct  themselves  temperately.     The  squabbles  of  the 
members  of  Council  had  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the 
sitting,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  adjoiun  the  discussion  to 
the  following  day.     In  order  that  the  principal  matter  in  de- 
bate might  not  again  be  lost  sight  of  in  useless  complaints, 
the  regent  at  once  hastened  to  the  point.     "  Brederode,  we 
are  informed,"  she  said,  *'  is  coming  to  us,  with  an  address  in 
the  name  of  the  league,  demanding  the  abolition  of  the  In- 
quisition, and  a  mitigation  of  the  edicts.     The  advice  of  my 
senate  is  to  guide  me  in  my  answer  to  him ;  but  before  you 
give  your  opinions  on  this  point,  permit  me  to  premise  a  few 
words.     I  am  told  that  there  are  many,  even  amongst  your- 
selves, who  load  the  religious  edicts  of  the  Emperor,  my 
father,  with  open  reproaches,  and  describe  them  to  the  people 
as  inhuman  and  barbarous.     Now  I  ask  you,  lords  and  gentle- 
men, knights  of  the  Fleece,  counsellors  of  his  majesty  and  of 
the  state,  whether  you  did  not  yourselves  vote  for  these  edicts, 
whether  the  states  of  the  realm  have  not  recognised  them  as 
lawful  ?    Why  is  that  now  blamed,  which  was  formerly  de- 
clared right?     Is  it  because  they  have  now  become  even 
more  necessary  than  they  then  were  ?    Since  when  is  the  In- 
quisition a  new  thing  in  the  Netherlands  ?    Is  it  not  full  six- 
teen years  ago  isince  the  Emperor  established  it?      And 
wherein  is  it  more  cruel  than  the  edicts?    If  it  be  allowed 
that  the  latter  were  the  work  of  wisdom,  if  the  universal  con- 
sent  of  the  states  has  sanctioned  them — vfhj  this  opposition  to 
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the  former,  which  is  nevertheless  far  more  humane  than  the 
edicts,  if  they  are  to  be  observed  to  the  letter  ?  Speak  now 
freely ;  I  am  not  desirous  of  fettering  your  decision ;  but  it  is 
your  business  to  see  that  it  is  not  misled  by  passion  and  pre- 
judice." The  Coimcil  of  State  was  again,  as  it  always  had 
been,  divided  between  two  opinions ;  but  the  few  who  spoke 
for  the  Inquisition,  and  the  literal  execution  of  the  edicts,  were 
outvoted  by  the  opposite  party,  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  at 
its  head.  "  Would  to  heaven,"  he  began,  "  that  my  represent- 
ations had  been  then  thought  worthy  of  attention,  when  as 
yet  the  grounds  of  apprehension  were  remote ;  things  would, 
in  that  case,  never  have  been  carried  so  far  as  to  make  recourse 
to  extreme  measures  indispensable,  nor  would  men  have  been 
plunged  deeper  in  error  by  the  very  means  which  were  in- 
tended to  beguile  them  from  their  delusion.  We  are  all 
unanimous  on  the  one  main  point.  We  all  wish  to  see  the 
Catholic  religion  safe ;  if  this  end  can  be  secured  without  the 
aid  of  the  Inquisition,  it  is  well,  and  we  offer  our  wealth  and 
our  blood  to  its  service ;  but  on  this  very  point  it  is  that  our 
opinions  are  divided. 

*<  There  are  two  kinds  of  Inquisition ;  the  See  of  Rome  lays 
claim  to  the  one,  the  other  has,  from  time  immemorial,  been 
exercised  by  the  bishops.  The  force  of  prejudice  and  of 
custom,  has  made  the  latter  light  and  supportable  to  us.  It 
will  find  little  opposition  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  aug- 
mented numbers  of  the  bishops  will  make  it  effective.  To 
what  purpose  then  insist  on  the  former,  the  mere  name  of 
which  is  revolting  to  all  the  feelings  of  our  minds  ?  When 
BO  many  nations  exist  without  it,  why  should  it  be  imposed 
on  us  ?  Before  Lutlier  appeared  it  was  never  heard  of ;  but 
the  troubles  mth  Luther  happened  at  a  time  when  there 
was  an.  inadequate  number  of  spiritual  overseers,  and  when 
the  few  bishops  were  moreover  indolent,  and  the  licentiousness 
of  the  clergy  excluded  them  from  the  office  of  judges.  Now 
all  is  changed ;  we  now  count  as  many  bishops  as  there  are 
provinces.  Why  should  not  the  policy  of  tiie  government 
adjust  itself  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  times  ?  We 
want  leniencyj  not  severity.  The  repugnance  of  the  people 
is  manifest — this  we  must  seek  to  appease,  if  we  would  not 
have  it  burst  out  into  rebellion.  With  the  death  of  Pius 
IV.  the  full  powers  of  the  inquisitors  have  expired ;  the  new 
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Pope  has  as  yet  sent  no  ratification  of  their  authority,  ^withoat 
which  no  one  formerly  ventured  to  exercise  his  office.  Now,' 
therefore,  is  the  time  when  it  can  he  suspended  without 
infringing  the  rights  of  any  party. 

'^  "What  I  have  stated  with  regard  to  the  Inquisition,  holds 
equally  good  in  respect  to  the  ediots  also.  The  exigency  of 
the  times  called  them  forth,  hut  are  not  those  times  passed? 
So  long  an  experience  of  them  ought  at  last  to  have  taught 
us,  that  against  heresy  no  means  are  less  successM  than  the 
faggot  and  the  sword.  What  incredihle  progress  has  not  the 
new  religion  made  during  only  the  last  few  years  in  the  pro- 
vinces ;  and  if  we  investigate  the  cause  of  this  increase,  we 
shall  find  it  principally  in  the  glorious  constancy  of  those  I 

who  hav«  fallen  sacrifices  to  the  truth  of  their  opinion. 
Carried  away  hy  sympathy  and  hy  admiration,  to  weigh  ia 
silence  that  what  is  maintained  with  such  invincihle  cou« 
rage  might  really  he  the  truth.  In  France  and  in 
England,  the  same  severities  have  heen  inflicted  on  the 
Brotestants,  but  have  they  heen  attended  with  any  better 
success  there  than  here?  The  very  earliest  GhnstiaDS 
boasted  that  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the 
church.  The  emperor  Julian,  the  most  terrible  enemy  that 
Ghnstiamty  ever  experienced  was  fully  persnaded  of  this. 
Convinced  that  persecution  did  but  kmdle  enthusiasm,  he 
betook  himself  to  ridicule  and  derision,  and  found  these 
weapons  for  more  effective  than  force.  In  the  Greek  empire; 
different  teachers  of  heresy  have-  arose  at  different  times. 
Arius  under  Constantine,  Aetius  under  Gonstantius,  Nes<^ 
torius  under  Theodosius.  But  even  against  these  arch 
heretics  and  their  disciples,  such  cruel  measures  were 
never  resorted  to  as  are  thought  neoessaiy  s^ainst  our  unfor- 
tunate  country — ^and  yet  where  are  all  those  sects  now,  which 
once  a  whole  world,  I  had  almost  said,  could  not  contain  ? 
This  is  the  natural  course  of  heresy.  If  it  is  treated  with 
contempt,  it  crumbles  into  insignificance.  It  is  as  iron,  which 
if  it  lies  idle,  corrodes,  and  o^y  becomes  sharp  by  use.  Let 
no  notice  be  paid  to  it,  and  it  loses  its  most  powerful  attrac- 
tion, the  magic  of  what  is  new  and  what  is  forbidden.  Why 
will  we  not  content  ourselves  with  the  measiu*es  which  have 
been  approved  of  by  the  wisdom  of  such  great  rolers? 
Example  is  ever  the  safest  guide. 
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"  But  wbat  need  to  go  to  pagan  antiquity  for  guidance  and 
example^  when  we  have  near  at  hand  the  glorious  precedent; 
of  Charles  V.,  the  greatest  of  kings,  who  taught  at  last  by 
experience,  abandoned  the  bloody  path  of  persecution,  and  for 
many  years  hefbie  his  abdication,  adopted  milder  measures^ 
And  Philip  himself,  our  most  gracious  soTcreign,  seemed  at 
first  strongly  inclined  to  leniency,  until  the  counsels  of  a^ 
Granvella  and  of  others  like  him  changed  these  yiews ; 
but  with  what  right  or  wisdom,  they  may  settle  between  them- 
selves. To  me,  however,  it  has  always  appeared  indispensable, 
that  legislation,  to  be  wise  and  successful,  must  adjust  itself 
to  the  manners  and  maxims  of  the  times.  In  conclusion,  I 
would  beg  to  remind  you  of  the  close  understanding,  which 
subsists  between  the  Huguenots  and  the  Flemish  Protestants. 
Let  us  beware  of  exasperating  them  any  further.  Let  us  not 
act  the  part  of  French  Camolics  towards  them,  lest  they: 
should  play  the  Huguenots  against  us,  and  like  the  latter, 
plunge  their  country  into  the  horrors  of  a  dvil  war."  * 

It  was,  perhaps,  not  so  much  the  irresistible  truth  of  hisi 
arguments,  which  moreover  were  suppo]:ted  by  a  decisive; 
majpiity  in  the  senate,  as  r£Ether  the  ruinous  state  of  tho* 
military  resources,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the.  treasury,  that' 
prevented  the  adoption  of  the  opposite  opinion  which  recom- 
mended an  appeal  to  the  force  of  arms,  that  the  Prince, 
of  Orange  had  chiefly  to  thank  for  the  attention  which  now». 
at  last,  was  paid  to  his  representations.  In  order  to.  avert  at: 
first  the  violence  of  the  storm,  and  ip  gain  time,  which  was 
so  necessary,  to  place  the.  government  in  a  better  state  of  pre* 
paiation,  it  was  agreed  tlutt  a  portion  of  the  demands  should 
be  accorded  to  the  confed^»tes.  It  was  also  resolved  to 
mitigate  the  penal  statutes  of  the  emperor,  as  he  himself 
would  certainly  mitigate  them,  were  he  i^ain  to  appear 
among  them  at  that  day— and  as,  indeed,  he  had  once  shown,, 
under  circumstances  very  similar  to  the  present,  that  he  did 
not  think  it  derogatory  to  his  high  dignity  to  do.  The  Inqui* 
sition  was  not  to  be  introduced  in  any  place  where  it  did  not- 

*  No  one  need  wonder^  says  Burgiindias,  (a  yehement  stickler  for  the 
Boman  Catholic  religion  and  the  Spanish  party,)  that  the  speech  of  this  Prince 
evinced  so  much  acquaintance  with  philosophy ;  he  had  acquired  it  in  his. 
intercourse  with  Balduin.  180.  Barry,  17^—178.  Hopper,  72.  Strada, 
128,  1^. 
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already  exist,  and  vfhere  it  had  been,  it  should  adopt  a  milder 
Bystem,  or  even  be  entirely  suspended,  especially  since  the 
inquisitors  had  not  yet  been  confirmed  in  their  office  by  the 
pope.  The  latter  reason  was  put  prominently  forward,  in  order 
to  deprive  the  Protestants  of  the  gratification  of  ascribing  the 
concessions  to  any  fear  of  their  own  power,  or  to  the  justice 
of  their  demands.  The  Privy  Council  was  commissioned  to 
draw  out  this  decree  of  the  senate  without  delay.  Thus  pre- 
pared; the  confederates  were  awaited. 


THE   GUEUX. 

The  members  of  the  senate  had  not  yet  dispersed,  when  all 
Brussels  resounded  with  the  report,  that  the  confederates  were 
approaching  the  town  They  consisted  of  no  more  than  two 
hundred  horse,  but  rumour  greatly  exaggerated  their  numbers. 
Filled  with  consternation,  the  regent  consulted  with  her  minis- 
ters whether  it  was  best  to  close  the  gates  on  the  approaching 
party,  or  to  seek  safety  in  flight?  Both  suggestions  were 
rejected  as  dishonourable;  and  the  peaceable  entry  of  the 
nobles  soon  allayed  all  fears  of  violence.  The  first  morning 
after  their  arrival,  they  assembled  at  Kuilemburg  house,  where 
Brederode  administered  to  them  a  second  oath,  binding  them, 
before  all  other  duties,  to  stand  by  one  another,  and  even  with 
arms  if  necessary.  At  this  meeting,  a  letter  from  Spain  was 
produced,  in  which  it  was  stated,  that  a  certain  Protestant, 
whom  they  all  knew  and  valued,  had  been  burned  alive  in 
that  country  by  a  slow  fire.  After  these,  and  similar  prelimi- 
naries, he  called  on  them  one  after  another  by  name,  to  take 
the  new  oath,  and  renew  the  old  one  in  their  own  names  and 
in  those  of  the  absent.  The  next  day,  the  5th  of  April, 
1566,  was  fixed  for  the  presentation  of  the  petition.  Their 
numbers  now  amounted  to  between  800  and  400.  Amongst 
them  were  many  retainers  of  the  high  nobility,  as  also  several 
servants  of  the  king  himself,  and  of  the  duchess. 

With  the  Counts  of  Nassau  and  Broderode  at  their  head, 
and  formed  in  ranks  of  four  by  four,  they  advanced  in  proces- 
sion to  the  palace ;  all  Brussels  attended  the  unwonted  spec- 
tacle in  silent  astonishment.  Here  were  to  be  seen  a  body  of 
men,  advancing  with  too  much  boldness  and  confidence  to 
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look  like  supplicants,  and  led  by  two  men  who  were  not  wont 
to  be  petitioners ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  with  so  much  order 
and  stillness,  as  do  not  usually  accompany  rebellion.  The 
regent  received  the  procession,  surrounded  by  all  her  coun- 
sellors and  the  Knights  of  the  Fleece.  "  These  noble  Ne- 
therlanders,"  thus  Brederode  respectfully  addressed  her,  "  who 
here  present  themselves  before  your  highness,  wish  in  their 
own  name,  and  of  many  others  besides,  who  are  shortly  to  ar- 
rive, to  present  to  you  a  petition,  of  whose  importance,  as  well 
as  of  their  own  humility,  this  solemn  procession  must  con- 
vince you.  I,  as  speaker  of  this  body,  entreat  you  to  receive 
our  petition,  which  contains  nothing  but  what  is  in  imison 
with  the  laws  of  our  country  and  the  honour  of  the  king." 

"  If  this  petition,"  replied  Margaret,  "  really  contains  no- 
thing which  is  at  variance  either  with  the  good  of  the  country, 
or  with  the  authority  of  the  king,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  it 
will  be  favourably  considered."  "  They  had  learnt,"  continued 
the  spokesman,  "  with  indignation  and  regret,  that  suspicious 
objects  had  been  imputed  to  their  association,  and  that  inter- 
ested parties  had  endeavoured  to  prejudice  her  highness 
against  him,  they  therefore  crave  that  she  would  name  the 
authors  of  so  grave  an  accusation,  and  compel  them  to  bring 
their  charges  publicly,  and  in  due  form,  in  order  that  he, 
who  should  be  found  guilty,  might  suffer  the  punishment  of 
his  demerits."  "Undoubtedly,"  replied  the  regent,  "she 
had  received  imfavourable  rumours  of  their  designs  and  al- 
liance. She  could  not  be  blamed,  if,  in  consequence,  she  had 
thought  it  requisite  to  call  the  attention  of  the  governors  of 
the  provinces  to  the  matter ;  but,  as  to  giving  up  flie  names  of 
her  informants,  to  betray  state  secrets,"  she  added,  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  displeasure,  "that  could  not  in  justice  be  required 
of  her."  She  then  appointed  the  next  day  for  answering  their 
petition ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  she  proceeded  to  consult  the 
members  of  her  council  upon  it. 

"  Never,"  (so  ran  the  petition,  which,  according  to  some, 
was  drawn  up  by  the  celebrated  Balduin,)  "  never  had  they 
failed  in  their  loyalty  to  their  king,  and  nothing  now  could  be 
farther  from  their  hearts ;  but  they  would  rather  run  the  risk  of 
incurring  the  displeasure  of  their  sovereign,  than  allow  him 
to  remain  longer  in  ignorance  of  the  evils  with  which  their 
native  country  was  menaced,  by  the  forcible  introduction  of 
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the  Inquisition,  and  the  continued  enforcement  of  the  edicts. 
They  had  long  remained  oonsoling  themselves  with  the  ex- 
pectation, that  a  general  assemUy  of  the  states  would  be 
summoned  to  remedy  these  grievances ;  hut  now  that  even 
this  hope  was  extinguished,  Uiey  held  it  to  he  their  duly  to 
give  timely  warning  to  the  regent    They,  therefore,  entreated 
ner  highness  to  send  to  Madbrid  an  envoy,  well  disposed,  and 
fully  acquainted  with  the  state  and  temper  of  the  times,  who 
should  endeavour  to  persuade  the  king  to  comply  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  whole  nation,  and  abolish  the  Inquisition,  to  re- 
voke the  edicts,  and  in  their  stead  cause  new  and  more  hu- 
mane ones  to  be  drawn  up  at  a  general  assembly  of  the  states. 
But,  in  the  mean  while,  until  they  could  learn  &e  kings  ded- 
Bion,  they  prayed  that  the  edicts  and  the  operations  of  the 
Inquisition  be  suspended."    **  If,"  they  concluded,  "  no  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  their  humble  request,  they  took  God, 
the  king,  the  regent  and  all  her  counsellors  to  witness,  that 
they  had  done  &eir  part,  and  were  not  responsible  for  any 
unfortunate  result  that  might  happen." 

The  foDowing  day  the  confederates,  marching  in  the  same 
order  of  procession,  but  in  still  greater  numbers,   (Counts 
Bergen  and  Kuilemberg  having,  in  the  interim,  joined  them 
with  their  adherents,)  appeared  before  the  regent,  in  order  to 
receive  her  answer.     It  was  written  on  the  margin  of  the 
petition,  and  was  to  the  effect,  "  that  entirely  to  suspend 
the  Inquisition  and  the  Edicts,  even  temporarily,  was  beyond 
her  powers ;  but  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  con- 
federates, she  was  ready  to  despatch  one  of  the  nobles  to  the 
king,  in  Spain,  and  also  to  support  their  petition  with  all  her 
influence.     In  the  mean  time,  she  would  recommend  the  in- 
quisitors to  administer  their  office  \dth  moderation ;  but  in 
return,  she  should  expect,  on  the  part  of  the  league,   that 
they  should  abstain  from  all  acts  of  violence,  and  undertake 
nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Catholic  faith,"  Little  as  these 
vague  and  general  promises  satisfied  the  confederates,  they 
were,  nevertheless,  as  much  as  they  could  have  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  gain  at  first.     The  granting  or  refusing  of  the  peti- 
tion, had  nothing  to  do  with  ti^e  primaiy  object  of  the  league 
Enough  for  them  at  present,  that  it  was  once  recognised; 
enough  that  it  was  now,  as  it  were,  an  established  body,  which  by 
its  power  and  threats  might,  if  necessary,  overawe  the  govern- 
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ment.  The  confederatee,  therefore,  acted  quite  consistently 
isdth  their  designs,  in  contenting  themselyes  with  this  answer, 
and  referring  the  rest  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  king.  As, 
indeed,  the  whole  pantomime  of  petitioning  had  only  been  in- 
vented, to  coyer  the  more  daring  plan  of  the  league,  until  it 
should  have  strength  enou^  to  show  itself  in  its  true  light ; 
they  felt  that  mudi  more  depended  on  their  heing  able  to 
continue  thijs  mask,  and  on  the  £a.yoHrable  reception  of  their 
petition,  than  on  its  speedily  being  granted.  In  a  new 
memorial,  which  they  delivered  three  days  after,  they 
pressed,  for  an  express  testimonial  from  the  regent,  that  they 
had  done  no  more  than  their  duty,  and  been  guided  simply 
by  their  zeal  for  the  service  of  the  king.  When  the  duchess 
evaded  a  declaration,  they  even  sent  a  person  to  repeat  this 
request  in  a  private  interview.  "  Time  alone  and  their  future 
behaviour,"  she  replied  to  this  person,  "  would  enable  her  to 
judge  of  their  designs." 

The  league  had  its  origin  in  banquets,  and  a  banquet  gave 
it  form  and  perfection.  On  the  very  day  that  the  second  pe- 
tition was  presented,  Brederode  entertained  the  confederates 
in  Kuilemberg  house ;  about  300  guests  assembled ;  intoxica- 
tion gave  them  courage,  and  their  audacity  rose  with  their 
numbers.  During  the  conversation,  one  of  their  number  hap- 
pened to  remark  that  he  had  overheard  the  Count  of  Barlm- 
mont  whisper  in  French  to  the  regent,  who  was  seen  to  turn 
pale  on  the  delivery  of  the  petitions,  that  "she  need  not  be 
a&aid  of  a  band  of  beggars  (gueux) ; "  (in  &ct,  the  minority  of 
them  had  by  their  bad  management  of  their  incomes  only  too 
well  deserved  this  appellation.)  Now,  as  the  very  name  for  their 
fraternity  was  the  very  thing  which  had  most  perplexed  them, 
an  expression  was  eagerly  caught  up,  which,  while  it  cloaked 
the  presumption  of  their  enterprise  in  humility,  was  at  the 
same  time  appropriate  to  them  as  petitioners.  Immediately 
they  drank  to  one  another  under  this  name,  and  the  cry  "  long 
live  the  Gueux ! "  was  accompanied  with  a  general  shout  of 
applause.  After  the  cloth  had  been  removed,  Brederode  ap- 
peared with  a  wallet  over  his  shoulder,  similar  to  that  which 
the  vagrant  pilgrims  and  mendicant  monks  of  the  time 
used  to  carry ;  and  after  returning  thanks  to  all  for  their  ac- 
cession to  the  league,  and  boldly  assuring  them,  that  he  was 
ready  to  venture  life  and  limb  for  every  individual  present. 
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he  dnmk  to  the  health  of  the  whole  company  oat  of  a  wooden 
beaker.  The  cup  went  round,  and  every  one  uttered  the  same 
vow,  as  he  set  it  to  his  lips.  Then  one  after  the  other  they 
received  the  beggar's  purse,  and  each  hung  it  on  a  nail,  which 
he  had  appropriated  to  himself.  The  shouts  and  uproar  at> 
tending  this  buffoonery  attracted  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
Counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  who,  by  chance,  were  pass- 
ing the  spot  at  the  veiy  moment,  and  on  entering  the  house 
were  boisterously  pressed  by  Brederode,  as  host,  to  remain 
and  drink  a  glass  with  them*. 

The  entrance  of  three  such  influential  personages  renewed 
the  mirth  of  the  guests,  and  their  festivities  soon  passed  the 
bounds  of  moderation.  Many  were  intoxicated;  guests  and 
attendants  mingled  together  without  distinction,  the  serious 
and  the  ludicrous,  drunken  fancies  and  affairs  of  state  were 
blended  one  with  another  in  a  burlesque  medley;  and  the 
discussions  on  the  general  distress  of  the  country  ended  in 
the  wild  uproar  of  a  bacchanalian  revel.  But  it  did  not  stop 
here ;  what  they  had  resolved  on  in  the  moment  of  intoxica- 
tion, they  attempted  when  sober  to  carry  into  execution.  It 
was  necessary  to  manifest  to  the  people  in  some  striking 
shape,  the  existence  of  their  protectors,  and  likewise  to  fan 
the  zeal  of  the  faction  by  a  visible  emblem ;  for  this  end, 
nothing  could  be  better  than  to  adopt  publicly  this  name 
of  Gueux,  and  to  borrow  from  it  the  tokens  of  the  as- 
sociation. In  a  few  days,  the  town  of  Brussels  swarmed 
with  ash-grey  garments,  such  as  were  usually  worn  by  mendi- 
cant friars  and  penitents.  Every  confederate  put  his  whole 
family  and  domestics  in  tins  dress.  Some  carried  wooden 
bowls  thinly  overlaid  with  plates  of  silver,  cups  of  the 
same  kind,  and  wooden  knives ;  in  short,  the  whole  parapher- 
nalia of  the  beggar  tribe,  which  they  either  fixed  aroimd  their 
hats  or  suspended  fiom  their  girdles.     Round  the  neck  they 

♦  **  But,"  Egmont  asserted  in  his  written  defence,  "  we  drank  only  one 
single  small  gl^s,  and  thereupon  they  cried,  "  long  live  the  king  and  the 
Oueux ! "  This  was  the  first  time  that  I  heard  that  appellation,  and  it  cer- 
tainly did  not  please  me.  But  the  times  were  so  bad,  that  one  was  often 
compelled  to  share  in  much  that  was  against  one's  inclination,  and  I  knew 
not  but  I  was  doing  an  innocent  thing."  Froc^  criminels  des  comtes  d'Eg- 
mont,  etc.  7.  1.  Egmont's  defence,  Hopper,  94.  Strada^  127—130.  Bur* 
gnnd.  185.  187- 
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'wore  a  golden  or  silver  coin,  afterwards  called  the  Geusen 
penny,  of  which  one  side  bore  the  effigy  of  the  king,  with  the 
inscription,  "  True  to  the  king ;"  on  the  other  side  were  seen 
two  hands  folded  together,  holding  a  wallet,  with  the  words, 
«•  as  far  as  the  beggar's  scrip."  Hence  the  origm  of  the  name 
•*Gueux,"  which  was  subsequently  borne  in  the  Nether- 
lands by  all  who  seceded  from  popery,  and  took  up  arms 
against  the  king. 

Before  the  confederates  separated  and  dispersed  among  the 
provinces,  they  presented  themselves  once  more  before  the 
duchess,  in  order  to  remind  her  of  the  necessity  of  leniency 
towards  the  heretics,  until  the  arrival  of  the  king's  answer 
from  Spain,  if  she  did  not  wish  to  drive  the  people  to  ex- 
tremities. **  If,  however,"  they  added,  "  a  contrary  behaviour 
should  give  rise  to  any  evils,  they  at  least  must  be  regarded 
as  having  done  their  duty." 

To  this,  the  regent  replied,  "  she  hoped  to  be  able  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  would  render  it  impossible  for  disorders  to 
ensue ;  but  if,  nevertheless,  they  did  occur,  she  could  ascribe 
them  to  no  one  but  the  confederates.  She,  therefore, 
earnestly  admonished  them  on  their  part  to  fulfil  their  en- 
gagements, but  especially  to  receive  no  new  members  into 
the  league,  to  hold  no  more  private  assemblies,  and  generally 
not  to  attempt  any  novel  and  unconstitutional  measures.'* 
And  in  order  to  tranquillize  their  minds,  she  commanded  her 
private  secretary,  Berti,  to  show  them  the  letters  to  the 
inquisitors  and  secular  judges,  wherein  they  were  enjoined  to 
observe  mederation  towards  all  those  who  had  not  aggravated 
their  heretical  offences  by  any  civil  crime.  Before  their 
departure  from  Brussels,  they  named  four  presidents  from 
among  their  number,  who  were  to  take  care  of  the  affairs  of 
the  league;  and  also,  particular  administrators  for  each 
province.  A  few  were  left  behind  in  Brussels,  to  keep  a 
'watchful  eye  on  all  the  movements  of  the  court.  Brederode, 
Kuilemberg,  and  Bergen,  at  last  quitted  the  town,  attended 
by  550  horsemen,' saluted  it  once  more  beyond  the  walls  with 
a  discharge  of  musketry,  and  then  the  three  leaders  parted ; 
Brederode  taking  the  road  to  Antwerp,  and  the  two  others  ta 
Guelders.  The  regent  had  sent  off  an  express  to  Antwerp, 
to  warn  the  magistrate  of  that  town  against  him;  on  hi£^ 
arrival,  more  than  a  thousand  persons  thronged  to  the  hotel 
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where  he  had  taken  up  his  abode.  Showing  himself  at  a 
window,  with  a  fall  wine-glass  in  his  hand,  he  thus  addressed 
them :  "  Citizens  of  Antwerp !  I  am  here  at  the  hazard  of  mj 
life  and  mj  property,  to  relieve  you  from  the  oppressiye  bmrden 
of  the  Inquisition.  If  you  are  ready  to  share  this  enterprise 
with  me,  and  to  acknowledge  me  as  your  leader,  accept  the 
health  which  I  here  drink  to  you,  and  hold  up  your  hands  in* 
testimony  of  your  approbation."  Hereupon  he  drank  to  their 
health,  and  all  hands  were  raised  amidst  clamorous  shouts  of 
eroltation.    Afber  this  heroic  deed  he  quitted  Antwerp. 

Immediately  after  the  delivery  of  the  **  Petition  of  the 
Nobles,"  the  regent  had  eaosed  a  new  form  of  the  edicts  to* 
be  dmwn  up  in  the  Privy  Council,  which  should  ke^  the 
mean  between  the  commands  of  the  king  and  the  demands  of 
the  oonfedeiates.  But  the  next  question  that  arose  was,  to 
determine  whether  it  would  be  advisable  immediately  tO' 
promulgate  this  mitigated  form  or  moderation,  as  it  was 
commonly  called,  or  to  submit  it  fibrst  to  the  king  for  his" 
letification.  The  Privy  Council,  who  maintained  that  it  would 
be  presumptuous  to  take  a  step  so  important  and  so  contrary 
',  to  the  declared  sentiments  of  the  monarch,  without  having 
first  obtained  his  sanction,  opposed  the  vote  of  the  Prince  o£ 
Orange,  who  nipported  the  former  proposition.  Besides,  they 
urged  there  was  cause  to  fear  that  it  would  not  even  content 
the  nation.  A  "  Moderation,*'  devised  with  the  assent  of  the* 
states,  was  what  they  particularly  insisted  on.  In  order,, 
therefore,  to  gain  the  ccmsent  of  the  states,  or  rather  to- 
obtain  it  from  them  by  stealth,  the  regent  artfully  propounded 
the  question  to  the  provinces  singly,  and  first  of  all  to  those 
which  possessed  the  least  fireedom,  such  as  Artois,  Namur; 
and  Luxemburg.  Thus  she  not  only  prevented  one  pro- 
vince encouraging  another  in  opposition,  but  also  gained- 
this  advantage  by  it,  that  the  freer  provinces,  such  as  FlanderEP 
and  Brabant,  which  were  prudently  reserved  to  the  last, 
allowed  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  the  example  of  the 
others.  By  a  very  illegal  procedure,  iiie  r^resentativee  of 
the  towns  were  taken  by  surprise,  and  their  consent  exacted 
before  they  could  confer  with  their  cctastituttits,  while  com- 
plete silence  was  imposed  upon  them  with  regard  to  the  whole 
transaction.  By  these  means  the  regent  obtained  the  uncon- 
ditional consent  of  some  of  the  provinces  to  the  ^'Moderation,*' 
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and,  with  a  few  slight  ckanges,  that  of  other  provmces.  Lux- 
emburg and  Namur  subscribed  it  without  semple.  The  states 
of  Artois  simply  added  the  conditioii;,  limt  Mse  informers 
filiould  be  subjected  to  a  retributiYe  penalty ;  those  of  Hain- 
ault  demanded^  that  instead  of  oonfiseation  of  the  estates, 
which  directly  militated  against  thsir  privileges,  another  dis- 
ci»tionaiy  punishment  shoidd  be  intcoduced.  Flanders  called 
for  the  entire  abolition  of  the  Inquisition,  and  desired  that 
the  aocuaed  might  be  seoured  in  ri^t  of  i^eal  to  their  own 
province.  The  states  of  Brabant  were  outwitted  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  court.  Zealand,  KoUand,  Utrecht,  Guelders, 
and  Friesland,  aa  being  provinoes  "^lich  enjoyed  the  most 
important  privileges,  and  wMch,  moreover,  watched  over  them: 
widi  the  greatest  jealousy,  were  never  asked  for  their  (pinion. 
The  provincial  courts  of  judicatm^e  had  also  been  required  to 
make  a  report  on  the  projected  amendment  of  the  law,  but 
we  may  well  suppose  that  it  was  unfavourable,  as  it  never 
-TOached  Spain.  From  the  principal  clause  of  this  *'  Modera- 
liiHi,'*  which,  however,  really  deserved  its  name,  we  may  form 
ft  judgment  of  the  general  character  of  the  edicts  themselves. 
*'  Sectarian  writers,"  it  ran,  "  the  heads  and  teachers  of  sects, 
as  also  those  who  conceal  hevetioal  meetings,  or  cause  any 
other  public  scandal,,  shall  be  pimiahed  with  the  gallows,  and 
their  estates^  where  the  law  of  the  province  permit  it,  confis 
€ated;  but  if  they  abjure  their  errors,  their  punishment  shall 
be  commuted  into  decapitation  with  the  sword,  and  their  effects 
shall  be  preserved  to  thdr  fBuuilies."  A  cruel  snare  for 
parental  affection !  Less  grievous  heretics,  it  was  further  en- 
acted, shall,  if  penitent,  be  pardoned ;  and  if  impotent,  shall 
be  compelled  to  leave  thet  country,  without,  however,  for- 
feiting their  estates,  unless  by  continaing  to  lead  others 
astray,  they  deprive  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  this  pro- 
vision. The  Anabaptists,  however,  were  expressly  excluded 
from  benefiting  by  this  clause ;  these,  if  they  did  not  clear 
themselves  by  the  most  thorough  repentance,  were  to  forfeit 
their  possessions ;  and  if,  on  uie  other  hand,  they  relapsed 
after  penitence,  that  is,  were  backsliding  heretics,  they  were 
to  be  put  to  death  without  mercy.  The  greater  regard  for 
life  and  property,  which  is  observable  in  this  ordinance  as 
compared  with  the  edicts,  and  which  we  might  be  tempted  to 
ascribe  to  a  change  of  intention  in  the  Spanish  ministry,  was 
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nothing  more,  than  a  compulsory  step,  extorted  by  the  deter- 
mined opposition  of  the  nobles.  So  little,  too,  were  the 
people  in  the  Netherlands  satisfied  by  this  "Moderation," 
which,  fundamentally,  did  not  remove  a  single  abuse,  that 
instead  of  "Moderation"  (mitigation),  they  indignantly  called 
it  "  Mooderation,"  that  is,  murdering. 

After  the  consent  of  the  states  had,  in  this  manner,  been 
extorted  from  them,  the  "  Moderation  "  was  submitted  to  the 
Council  of  the  State,  and  after  receiving  their  signatures, 
forwarded  to  the  king,  in  Spain,  in  order  to  receive  from  his 
ratification  the  force  of  law. 

The  embassy  to  Madrid,  which  had  been  agreed  upon  with 
the  confederates,  was  at  the  outset  entrusted  to  the  Marquis 
of  Bergen  *,  who,  however,  from  a  distrust  of  the  present  dis- 
position of  the  king,  which  was  only  too  well  grounded,  and 
from  reluctance  to  engage  alone  in  so  delicate  a  business, 
begged  for  a  coadjutor.  He  obtained  one  in  the  Baron  of 
Montigny,  who  had  previously  been  employed  in  a  similar 
duty,  and  had  discharged  it  with  high  credit.  As,  however, 
circumstances  had  since  altered  so  much,  that  he  had  just 
anxiety  as  to  his  present  reception  in  Madrid,  for  his  greater 
safety,  he  stipulated  with  the  duchess  that  she  should  write 
to  the  monarch  previously ;  and  that  he,  mth  his  companion, 
should,  in  the  mean  while,  travel  slowly  enough  to  give  time 
for  the  king  s  answer  reaching  him  en  route.  His  good 
genius,  wished,  as  it  appeared,  to  save  him  from  the  terrible 
faXe  which  awaited  him  in  Madrid,  for  his  departure  was 
delayed  by  an  unexpected  obstacle,  the  Marquis  of  Bergen 
being  disabled  from  setting  out  immediately,  through  a 
wound  which  he  received  from  the  blow  of  a  tennis  ball.  At 
last,  however,  yielding  to  the  pressing  importunities  of  the  re- 
gent, who  was  anxious  to  expedite  the  business,  he  set  out 
alone,  not  as  he  hoped,  to  carry  the  cause  of  his  nation,  but 
to  die  for  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  posture  of  affairs  had  changed  so 
greatly  in  the  Netherlands,  the  step  which  the  nobles  had  re- 
cently taken,  had  so  nearly  brought  on  a  complete  rupture 
with  the  government,  that  it  seemed  impossible  for  the  Prince 

•  This  Marquis  of  Bergen  is  to  be  disting^iished  from  Count  William  of 
Bergen,  who  was  among  the  first  who  subscribed  the  covenant,  Vigl.  ad 
Hopper,  Letter  VII. 
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of  Orange  and  his  friends  to  maintain  any  longer  the  inter- 
mediate and  delicate  position  which  they  had  hitherto  held 
oetween  the  country  and  the  court,  or  to  reconcile  the  con- 
tradictory duties  to  which  it  gave  lise.  Great  must  have 
been  the  restraint,  which,  with  their  mode  of  thinking,  they 
had  to  put  on  themselves  not  to  take  part  in  this  contest ; 
much,  too,  must  their  natural  love  of  liberty,  their  patriotism, 
and  their  principles  of  toleration  have  suffered  from  the  con- 
straint which  their  official  station  imposed  upon  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  Philip's  distrust,  the  little  regard  which 
now  for  a  long  time  had  been  paid  to  their  advice,  and 
the  marked  slights  which  the  duchess  publicly  put  upon 
them,  had  greatly  contributed  to  cool  their  zeal  for  the  ser- 
vice, and  to  render  irksome  the  longer  continuance  of  a 
part,  which  they  played  with  so  much  repugnance  and  with 
80  little  thanks.  This  feeling  was  strengthened  by  several 
intimations  they  received  from  Spain,  which  placed  beyond 
doubt  the  great  displeasure  of  the  king  at  the  petition  of  the 
nobles,  and  his  little  satisfaction  with  their  ovm  behaviour  on 
that  occasion,  while  they  were  also  led  to  expect  that  he  was 
about  to  enter  upon  measures,  to  which,  as  favourable  to  tlie 
liberties  of  their  country,  and  for  the  most  part  friends  or 
blood  relations  of  the  confederates,  they  could  never  lend 
their  countenance  or  support.  On  the  name,  which  should 
be  applied  in  Spain  to  the  confederacy  of  the  nobles,  it  prin- 
cipally depended  what  course  they  should  follow  for  the 
future.  Ii  the  petition  should  be  called  rebellion,  no  alter- 
native would  be  left  them,  but  either  to  come  prematurely  to 
a  dangerous  explauation  with  the  court,  or  to  aid  it  in  treating 
as  enemies,  those  with  whom  they  had  both  a  fellow  feeling 
and  a  common  interest.  This  perilous  alternative  could  only 
be  avoided  by  withdrawing  entirely  from  public  affairs ;  this 
plan  they  had  once  before  practically  adopted,  and  under  pre- 
sent circumstances,  it  was  something  more  than  a  simple  ex- 
pedient. The  whole  nation  had  their  eyes  upon  them.  An 
unlimited  confidence  ^in  their  integrity,  and  the  universal 
veneration  for  their  persons,  which  closely  bordered  on  idol- 
atry, would  ennoble  the  cause  which  they  might  make  their 
own,  and  ruin  that  which  they  should  abandon.  Their  share 
in  the  administration  of  the  state,  though  it  were  nothing 
more  than  nominal,  kept  the  opposite  party  in  check ;  while 
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they  attended  the  senate,  violent  measures  were  avoided,  he- 
cause  their  continued  presence  still  fEiYOured  some  expecta- 
tions of  succeeding  hj  gentle  means.  The  withholding  of  their 
approbation,  even  if  it  did  not  proceed  from  their  hearts,  dis- 
pirited the  faction,  which,  on  the  contraiy,  would  exert  its  full 
strength  so  soon  as  it  could  reckon  even  distantly  on  obtaining 
so  weighty  a  sanction.  The  very  measures  of  the  government, 
which,  if  they  came  tJirough  their  hands,  were  certain  of  a  fst* 
vourable  reception  and  issue,  would  without  them  prove  sus- 
pected and  futile ;  even  the  royal  concessions,  if  they  were  not 
obtained  by  the  mediation  of  these  friends  of  the  people,  would 
fail  of  the  chief  part  of  their  efficacy.  Besides,  their  retire- 
ment from  public  affioirs  would  deprive  the  regent  of  the  bene- 
fit of  their  advice,  at  a  time,  when  coimsel  was  most  indispens- 
able to  her;  it  would,  moreover,  leave  the  preponderance  with 
a  party,  which  blindly  dependent  on  the  court,  and  ignorant  of 
the  peculiarities  of  republican  character,  would  neglect  nothing 
to  aggravate  the  evil,  and  to  drive  to  extremity  the  already 
exasperated  mind  of  the  public. 

All  these  motives  (and  it  is  open  to  eveiy  one,  according 
to  his  good  or  bad  opinion  of  the  prince,  to  say  which  was  the 
most  influential)  tended  alike  to  move  him  to  desert  the  re- 
gent, and  to  divest  himself  of  all  share  in  public  afi&irs.  An 
opportunity  for  putting  this  resolve  into  execution  soon  pre- 
sented itself.  The  prince  had  voted  for  the  immediate  pro- 
mulgation of  the  newly  revised  edicts ;  but  the  regent,  follow- 
ing the  suggestion  of  her  Piivy  Council,  had  determined  U> 
transmit  them  first  to  the  king.  *'  I  now  see  clearly,"  he 
broke  out  with  well-acted  vehemence,  <*  that  all  the  advice 
which  I  give  is  distrusted.  The  king  requires  no  servants 
whose  loyalty  he  is  determined  to  doubt ;  and  fiEix  be  it  from  me 
to  thrust  my  services  upon  a  sovereign  who  is  unwilling  to 
receive  them.  Better,  therefore,  for  him  and  me,  that  1 
withdraw  £com  public  affiiirs."  Count  Horn  expressed  him- 
self nearly  to  tiie  same  effect.  Egmont  requested  permis- 
sion to  vifidt  the  baths  of  Aix-la-Cha]^lle,  the  use  of  which 
had  been  prescribed  to  him  by  his  physician,  although  (as  it  is 
stated  in  his  accusation)  he  appeared  health  itself.  The  re- 
gent, terrified  at  the  consequences  which  must  inevitably  fol- 
low this  step,  spoke  sharply  to  the  prince.  "  If  neither  my  re- 
presentations, nor  the  general  wel&re  can  prevail  upon  you,  so 
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far  as  to  induce  jou  to  relinquish  this  intention^  let  me  advise 
you  to  be  more  careful,  at  least,  of  your  own  reputation.  Louis 
of  Nassau  is  your  brother ;  he  and  Count  Brederode,  the  heads 
of  the  confederacy,  have  publicly  been  your  guests.  The 
.petition  is  in  sutetance  identical  with  your  ovm  representa^ 
tions  in  the  Council  of  State.  If  you  now  suddenly  desert 
the  cause  of  your  king,  will  it  not  be  wiiversally  said  that 
you  favour  the  conspiracy?"  We  do  not  find  it  anywhere 
stated,  whether  the  prince  really  withdraw  at  this  time  from 
the  Council  of  State ;  at  all  events^  if  he  did,  he  must  soon 
liave  altered  his  mind,  for  shortly  after,  he  appears  again  in 
public  transactions.  Egmont  allowed  himself  to  be  overcome 
by  the  remonstrances  of  the  regent;  Horn  alone  actually 
•withdrew  himself  to  one  of  Ipa  estates  *,  with  the  resolution  of 
never  more  serving  either  emperor  or  king.  Meanwhile  the 
Gueux  had  dispersed  themselves  through  the  provinces,  and 
spread  everywhere  the  most  fiavourable  reports  of  their  suc- 
cess. According  to  their  assertions,  religious  freedom  was 
.finally  assured;  and  in  order  to  confirm  their  statements,  they 
helped  themselves,  where  the  truth  failed,  with  fSedsehood. 
'For  example,  they  produced  a  forged  letter  of  the  Knights  of 
the  Fleece,  in  which  the  latter  were  made  solemnly  to  declare 
.that^for  the  future,  no  one  need  fear  imprisonment,  or  banish- 
ment, or  death,  on  account  of  religion,  noless  he  also  commit- 
ted a  political  ciime ;  and  even  in  that  case,  the  confederates 
alone  were  to  be  .his  judges ;  and  this  regulation  was  to  be  in 
force  until  the  king,  with  the  consent  and  advice  of  the  states 
of  the  realm,  should  otherwise  dispose.  Earnestly  as  the  knights 
applied  themselves,  upon  the  firat  infoimation  of  the  fraud, 
to  rescue  the  nation  from  their  delusion,  still  it  had  already, 
in  this  short  interval,  done  good  service  to  the  faction.  If 
there  are  truths  whose  effect  is  limited  to  a  single  in- 
stant, then  inventions  which  last  ao  long  can  easily  assume 
their  place.-  Besides,  the  report,  however  false,  was  calcu- 
lated both  to  awaken  distrust  between  the  regent  and  the 
■knights,  and  to  support  the  courage  of  the  Protestants  by 
fresh  hopes,  while  it  also  famished  tibose  who  were  meditating 
innovation  an  appearance  of  right,  which,  however  unsubstan- 
tial they  themselves  knew  it  to  be,  served  as  a  colourable  pre- 

*  Where  lie  remained  three  months  inactiva. 
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text  for  their  proceedings.  Quickly  as  this  delusion  was  dis- 
pelled, still,  in  the  short  space  of  time  that  it  ohtained  belief^ 
it  had  occasioned  so  many  extravagances,  had  introduced  so 
much  of  irregularity  and  license,  that  a  return  to  the  former 
state  of  things  became  impossible,  and  continuance  in  the 
course  already  commenced,  waa  rendered  necessary  as  well  by 
habit  as  by  despair.  On  the  very  first  news  of  this  happy 
relult,  the  fugitive  Protestan^ts  had  returned  to  their  homes, 
which  they  had  so  unwillingly  abandoned;  those  who  had 
been  in  concealment  came  forth  from  their  hiding  places ; 
those  who  had  hitherto  paid  homage  to  the  new  religion  in. 
their  hearts  alone,  emboldened  by  these  pretended  acts  of  to- 
leration, now  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  it  publicly  and  de- 
cidedly. The  name  of  the  **  Gueux"  was  extolled  in  all  the 
provinces  ;  they  were  called  the  pillars  of  religion  and  liberty ; 
their  party  increased  daily,  and  many  of  the  merchants  began 
to  wear  their  insignia.  The  latter  made  an  alteration  in  the 
"  Geusen"  penny,  by  introducing  two  travellers*  stuffs  laid 
crosswise,  to  intimate  that  they  stood  prepared  and  ready,  at 
any  instant,  to  forsake  house  and  hearth  for  the  sake  of  reli- 
gion. The  Geusen  League,  in  short,  had  now  given  to  things  an 
entirely  different  form.  The  murmurs  of  the  people,  hither- 
to impotent  and  despised,  as  being  the  cries  of  individuals, 
had  now,  that  they  were  concentrated,  become  formidable; 
and  had  gained  power,  direction,  and  firmness,  through  union. 
Every  one  who  was  rebelliously  disposed,  now  looked  on  him- 
self as  the  member  of  a  venerable  and  powerful  holy,  and 
believed  that  by  carrying  his  own  complaints  to  the  general 
stock  of  discontent,  he  secured  the  free  expression  of  them. 
To  be  called  an  important  acquisition  to  the  league  £attered 
tlie  vain;  to  be  lost,  unnoticed,  and  irresponsible,  in  the 
crowd,  was  an  inducement  to  the  timid.  The  face  which  the 
confederacy  showed  to  the  nation,  was  very  unlike  tha1> which 
it  had  turned  to  the  court.  But  had  its  objects  been  the 
purest,  had  it  really  been  as  well  disposed  towards  the  throne 
as  it  wished  to  appear,  still  the  multitude  would  have  regarded 
only  what  was  illegal  in  its  proceedings,  and  upon  them  its 
better  intentions  would  have  been  entirely  lost. 
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PUBLIC   PREACHINO. 

No  moment  could  be  more  favourable  to  the  Huguenots  and 
the  German  Protestants  than  the  present,  to  seek  a  market 
for  their  dangerous  commodity  in  the  Netherlands.  Accord- 
ingly, every  considerable  town  now  swarmed  with  suspicious 
arrivals,  mstsked  spies,  and  the  •apostles  of  every  description 
of  heresy.  Of  the  religious  parties  which  had  sprung  up  by 
secession  from  the  ruling  church,  three  chiefly  had  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  provinces.  Friesland,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing districts,  were  overrun  by  the  Anabaptists,  who,  however, 
as  the  most  indigent,  without  organization  and  government, 
destitute  of  military  resources,  and  moreover  at  strife 
amongst  themselves,  awakened  the  least  apprehension.  Of 
far  more  importance  were  the  Calvinists,  who  prevailed  in 
the  southern  provinces,  and  above  all  in  Flanders,  who  were 
powerfully  supported  by  their  neighbours  the  Huguenots,  the 
republic  of  Geneva,  the  Swiss  Cantons,  and  part  of  Germany, 
and  whose  opinions,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  difference, 
were  also  held  by  the  throne  in  England.  They  were  also  the 
most  numerous  party,  especially  amongst  the.  merchants  and 
common  citizens.  The  Huguenots  expelled  from  France  had 
been  the  chief  disseminators  of  the  tenets  of  this  party.  The 
Lutherans  were  inferior  both  in  numbers  and  wealth,  but  de- 
rived weight  from  having  many  adherents  among  the  nobility. 
They  occupied,  for  the  most^part,  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Netherlands,  which  borders  on  Germany,  and  were  also  to  bo 
found  in  some  of  the  northern  territories.  Some  of  the  most 
powerful  princes  of  Germany  were  their  allies ;  and  the  religious 
freedom  of  that  empire,  of  which  by  the  Burgundian  treaty 
the  Netherlands  formed  an  integral  part,  was  claimed  by  them 
with  some  appearance  of  right.  These  three  religious  deno- 
minations met  together  in  Antwerp,  where  the  crowded  popu- 
lation concealed  them,  and  the  mingling  of  all  nations  favoured 
liberty.  They  had  nothing  in  common,  except  an  equally 
inextinguishable  hatred  of  Popery,  of  the  Inquisition  in  par- 
ticular, and  of  the  Spanish  government,  whose  instrument  it 
was ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  watched  each  other  with  a 
jealousy  which  kept  their  zeal  in  exercise,  and  prevented  the 
glowing  ardour  of  fanaticism  from  waxing  dull. 
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The  regent,  in  expectation  that  the  projected  "  Moderation'* 
would  be  sanctioned  by  the*  king,  had,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
gratify  the  "  Gueux,"  recommended  the  governors  and  muni- 
cipal officers  of  the  provinces  to  be  as  moderate  as  possible  in 
their  proceedings  against  heretics;  instructions  which  were 
eagerly  followed,  and  interpreted  in  the  widest  sense  by  the 
migority,  who  had  hitherto  administered  the  painful  duty 
of  punii^iment  with  extreme  repugnance.    Most  of  the  chief 
magistrates  were  in  their  hearts  averse  to  the  Inquisition  and 
the  Spanish  tyranny,  and  many  were  even  secretly  attached  to 
one  or  other  of  the  religious  parties ;  even  the  others  wera 
unwilling  to  inflict  punishment  on  their  countrymen,  to  gca- 
tify  their  sworn  enemies,  the  Spaniards.    AU,  therefore,  pur- 
posely misunderstood  the  regent,  and  allowed  the  Inquisition 
and  die  edicts  to  fall  almost  entirely  into  disuse.     Tins  for- 
bearance of  the  government,  combined  with  the  brilliant  re- 
presentations of  the  "Gueux,"  luced  from  their  obscurity 
the  Protestants,  who,  however,  had  now  grown  too  powerful 
to  be  any  longer  concealed.     Hitherto  they  had  ecmtented 
themselves  with   secret   assemblies    by  night;    now  they 
thought  themselves  numerous  and  formidable  enough  to  t«b- 
ture  to  these  meetings  openly  and  pubHcly.    This  Hoense 
commenced  somewhere  between  Oudenarde  and  Ghent,  and 
soon  spread  through  the  rest  of  Flanders.  A  certain  Hermann 
Strieker,  bom  at  Overyssel,  formerly  a  monk,  a  daring  en- 
thusiast, of  able  mind,  imposing  figure,  and  ready  tongue,  wag 
the  first  who  collected  the  people  for  a  sermon  in  the  open  air. 
The  novelty  of  the  thing  gathered  together  a  crowd  of  about 
7,000  persons.     A  magistrate  of  the  neighbourhood,  more 
courageous  than  wise,  rushed  amongst  the  crowd  with  his 
drawn  sword,  and  attempted  to  seize  the  preacher,  but  was  so 
roughly  handled  by  the  multitude,  who  for  want  of  other 
weapons  took  up  stones,  and  felled  him  to  the  ground,  that 
he  was  glad  to  beg  for  his  life  *. 

This  success  of  the  first  attempt  inspired  courage  for  a 
second.    In  the  vicioily  of  Aalst,  they  assembled  again  in  still 

*  The  nnlieard-of  foolhsrdineas  of  a  single  man  rnsbing  into  the  midst  of 
a  fenatical  crowd  of  7>000  people,  to  seize  before  their  eyes  one  whom 
they  adored,  proves,  more  than  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject,  the  inso- 
lent contempt  with  which  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  time  looked  down  upon 
the  so-called  heretics  as  an  inferior  xaoe  of  beings. 
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greater  numbers ;  but  on  this  occasion  they  provided  them 
selves  with  rapiers,  fire  arms,  and  halberds,  placed  sentries 
at  all  the  approaches,  which  they  also  barricaded  with  carts 
and  carriages.     All  passers  by  were  obl^ed,  whether  willing 
or  otherwise,  to  take  part  in  the  rebgious  service,  and  to  en- 
lorce  this  object,  look-out  parties  were  posted  at  certain  dis- 
tances round  the  place  of  meeting.    At  the  entrance,  book- 
sellers  stationed   themselves,  offering    for  sale   Protestant 
catechisms,  religious  tracts,  and  pasquinades  on  the  bishops. 
The  preacher,  Hermann  Strieker,  held  forth  &om  a  pulpit, 
which  was  hastily  constructed  hi  the  occasion  out  of  carts 
and  trunks  of  trees.    A  canvass  awning  drawn  over  it  pro- 
jected him  from*  the  sim  and  the  rain ;  the  preacher's  posi- 
iion  was  in  the  quarter  of  the  wind  that  the  people  might 
itot  lose  any  part  of  his  sermon,  whidi  consisted  principally 
cf  revilings  against  Popery.    Here  the  sacraments  were  ad- 
ministered after  ihe  Oalvinistic  fashion,  and  water  was  pro- 
caired  from  the  nearest  river  to  baptize  infants  without  furdier 
jceremony,  after  the  practice,  it  was  pretended,  of  the  earliest 
.times  of  GhristiaQity.     Couples  were  also  united  in  wedlock, 
;and  the  marriage   ties  dissolved  between  others.      To  be 
vpresent  at  this  meeting,  half  the  population  of  Ghent  had 
left  its   gates;  thedr  example  was  soon  followed  in  other 
parts,  and  ere  long  spread  over  the  whole  of  East  Flanders. 
In  like  manner,  Peter  Dathen,  another  renegade  monk, 
tjErom  Popenngen,  stirred  up  West  Flanders;  as  many  as 
15,000  persons  at  a  time  attended  his  preaching  from  the 
villages  and  hamlets ;  their  number  made  them  bold,  and 
they  broke  into  the  prisons,  where  some  Anabaptists  were 
reserved  for  martyrdom.     In  Toumay,  the  Protestants  were 
excited  to  a  similar  pitch  of  daring  by  Ambrosius  Yille,  a 
;French  Calvinist.    lliey  demanded  the  release  of  the  prison- 
-jers  of  their  sect,  and  repeatedly  threatened,  if  their  demands 
■were  not  complied  with,  to  deliver  up  the  town  to  the  French. 
It  was  entirely  destitute  of  a  garrison,  for  the  commandant, 
•from  fear  of  treason,  had  withdrawn  it  into  the  castle,  and  the 
;Soldiers,  moreover,  refused  to  act  against  their  fellow  citizens. 
The  sectarians  carried  their  audacity  to  such  great  lengths,  as 
ix)  require  one  of  the  churches  within  the  town  to  be  assigned 
to  them;  and  when  this  was  refused,  they  entered  into  a 
league  with  Valenciennes  and  Antwerp,  to  obtain  a  legal  re- 
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cognition  of  their  worship,  after  the  example  of  the  other 
towns,  hy  open  force.    These  three  towns  maintained  a  close 
connexion  with   each  other,  and  the  Protestant  party  ^sras 
equally  powerful  in  all.     While,  however,  no  one  would  ven- 
ture singly  to  commence  the  disturhance,  they  agreed  si- 
multaneously to  make  a  heginning  with  puhlic  preaching. 
Brederode  s  appearance  in  Antwerp  at  last  gave  them  courage. 
Six  thousand  persons,  men  and  women,  poured  forth  from 
the  town  on  an  appointed  day,  on  which  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened in  Toumay  and  Valenciennes.     The  place  of  meeting 
was  closed  in  with  a  line  of  vehicles,  firmly  fastened  together, 
and  behind  them  armed  men  were  secretly  posted,  with  a 
view  to    protect   the  service  from  any  surprise.      Of  the 
preachers,  most  of  whom  were  men  of  the  very  lowest  clas^— 
some  were  Germans,  some  were  Huguenots — ^and  spoke   in 
the  Walloon  dialect;  some  even  of  the  citizens  felt  them- 
selves called  upon  to  take  a  part  in  this  sacred  work,  now 
that  no  fears  of  the  officers  of  justice  alarmed  them.     Many 
were  drawn  to  the  spot  by  mere  curiosity,  to  hear  what  kind 
of  new  and  unheard-of  doctrines  these  foreign  teachers,  whose 
arrival  had  caused  so  much  talk,  would  set  forth.     Others 
were  attracted  by  the  melody  of  the  psalms,  which  were  sung 
in  a  French  version,  after  the  custom  in  Geneva.     A  great 
number  came  to  hear  these  sermons  as  so  many  amusing 
comedies  :  such  was  the  buffoonery  with  which  the  pope,  the 
fathers  of  the  ecclesiastical  Council  of  Trent,  purgatory,  and 
other  dogmas   of  the  ruling  church  were  abused  in  them. 
And,  in  &ct,  the  more  extravagant  was  this  abuse  and  ridi- 
cule, the  more  it  tickled  the  ears  of  the  lower  orders,  and  a 
universal  clapping  of  hands,  as  in  a  theatre,  rewarded  the 
speaker  who  had  surpassed  others  in  the  mildness  of  his 
jokes  and  denunciations.     But  the  ridicule  which  was  thus 
cast  upon  the  ruling  church  was,  nevertheless,  not  entirely 
lost  on  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  as  neither  were  the  few 
grains  of  truth  or  reason,  which  occasionally  slipped  in  among 
it;  and  many  a  one,  who  had  sought  from  these  sermons 
anything  but  conviction,  unconsciously  carried  away  a  httle 
also  of  it. 

These  assemblies  were  several  times  repeated,  and  each 
day  augmented  the  boldness  of  the  sectarians ;  till  at  last  they 
even  ventured,  after  concluding  the  service,  to  conduct  their 
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preachers  home  m  triumph,  with  an  escort  of  armed  horse- 
men, and  ostentatiously  to  brave  the  law.  The  town 
council  sent  express  after  express  to  the  duchess,  entreating 
her  to  visit  them  in  person,  and  if  possible  to  reside  for  a  short 
time  in  Antwerp,  as  the  only  expedient  to  curb  the  arrogance 
of  the  populace;  and  assuring  her  that  the  most  eminent 
merchants,  afraid  of  being  plundered,  were  already  preparing 
to  quit  it.  Fear  of  staking  the  royal  dignity  on  so  hazardous  a 
Btroke  of  policy,  forbade  her  compliance  ;  but  she  despatched 
in  her  stead  Count  Megen,  in  order  to  treat  with  the  magis- 
trate for  the  introduction  of  a  garrison.  The  rebellious 
mob,  who  quickly  got  an  inkling  of  the  object  of  his  visit, 
gathered  around  him  with  tumultuous  cries,  shouting — "  He 
was  known  to  them  as  a  sworn  enemy  of  the  Gueux ;  that 
it  was  notorious  he  was  bringing  upon  them  prisons,  and 
the  Inquisition,  and  that  he  should  leave  the  town  in- 
stantly." Nor  was  the  tumult  quieted,  till  Megen  was 
beyond  the  gates.  The  Calvinists  now  handed  in  to  the 
magistrate  a  memorial,  in  which  they  showed  that  their  great 
numbers  made  it  impossible  for  them  henceforward  to  assem- 
ble in  secrecy,  and  requested  a  separate  place  of  worship  to  be 
allowed  them  inside  the  town.  The  tovm  council  renewed 
its  entreaties  to  the  duchess  to  assist,  by  her  personal  pre- 
sence, their  perplexities,  or  at  least  to  send  to  them  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  as  the  only  person  for  whom  the  people 
still  had  any  respect;  and  moreover,  as  specially  bound  to 
the  town  of  Antwerp  by  his  hereditary  title  of  its  Burgrave . 
In  order  to  escape  the  greater  evil,  she  was  compelled  to  con- 
sent to  the  second  demand,  however  much  against  her  inclina- 
tion to  entrust  Antwerp  to  the  prince.  After  allowing  him- 
self to  be  long  and  fruitlessly  entreated,  for  he  had  all  at  once 
resolved  to  take  no  farther  share  in  public  affairs,  he  yielded 
at  last  to  the  earnest  persuasions  of  the  regent,  and  the 
boisterous  wishes  of  the  people.  Brederode,  with  a  numer- 
ous retinue,  came  half  a  mile  out  of  the  town  to  meet  him, 
and  both  parties  saluted  each  other  with  a  discharge  of  pistols* 
Antwerp  appeared  to  have  poured  out  all  her  inhabitants  to 
welcome  her  deliverer.  The  high  road  swarmed  with  multi- 
tudes; the  roofs  were  taken  off  the  houses,  in  order  that 
they  might  accommodate  more  spectators;  behind  fences, 
from  churchyard  walls,  even  out  of  graves  started  up  men. 
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The  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  prince  showecL  itself 
in  childish  efitisions.  *'Long  live,  the  Ghieuxl  "  Yfsa  the 
^out  with  which  young  and  old  racelTed  him.  "  Behold,'* 
cried  others,  "  the  man  who  shall  giye  us  liberty."  *'  Ha 
brings  us,"  cried  the  Lutherans,  *'  the  Confession  of  AngiGK 
burg ! "  "  We  don't  want  the  Gueux  now ! "  exclaimed  others ;, 
"  we  have  no  more  need  of  the  troublesome  journey  to.  Biosr 
sels.  He  alone  is  erery thing  to  us!"  Those. who  knew, 
not  what  to  say,  vented  their  6ztr»ragant  joy  in  psakna^ 
which  they  vociferously  chanted  as  they  moved  along*  He^ 
however,  maintained  his  gravity,  beckoned  for  silence,  aad^ 
at  last,  when  no  one  would  listen  to  him,  exclaimed  within^- 
dignation,  half  real  and  half  affected — "  By  God,  they  ou^t 
to  consider  what  they  did,  or  they  would  one.  day  repent 
what  they  had  now  done."  The  i^outing  increased  even  ss 
he  rode  into  the  town.  The  first  conference  of  tlae  prinoe 
with  the  heads  of  the  different  rdigious  sects,  whom  he 
sent  for  and  separately  interrogated,  presently  convinced. him, 
that  the  chief  source  of  the  evil  was  the  mutual  distrust  a£ 
t^e  several  parties,  and  the  suspicions  which  the  Gitazen& 
ttitertained  of  the  designs  of  the  government;  and  that^ 
therefore,  it  must  be  his  first  business  to  restore  confidence^ 
among  them  all.  First  of  all  he  attempted,  both  by  pez^ 
suasion  and  artifice,  to  induce  the  Calvinists,  as  the  moat 
numerous  body,  to  lay  down  their  weapons,  and  in  this  he  at 
last,  with  much  labour,  succeeded.  When,  howev^,  some 
waggons  were  soon  afterwards  laden  with  ammunition  in 
Malines,  and  the  High  Bailiff  of  Brabant  showed  himseK  fret 
quendy  in  the  neigtbourhood  of  Antwerp  vrith  an  armad  fo«se, 
tiie  Calvinists  fearing  hostile  interruption  of  their  religious 
worship,  besought  the  prince  to  allot  them  a  place  within 
t^e  walls  for  their  sermons,  which  should  be  secure  from  a 
surprise.  He  succeeded  once  more  in  pacifying  them,  and 
his  presMice  fortunately  prevented  an  outbreak  on  the  Ast 
sumption  of  the  Virgin,  which,  as  usual,  had  drawn  a  crowd 
to  the  town,  and  fix)m  whose  sentiments  there  was  but  too 
much  reason  for  alarm.  The  image  of  the  Virgin  was,  with 
the  usual  pomp,  carried  roimd  the  town  without  interruption; 
a  few  words  of  abuse,  and  a.  suppressed  murmur  about 
idolatry,  was  all  that  the  disapproving  multitudes  indulged 
in  against  the  procession. 
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1566.    While  the  regent  received  from  one  province  afteu 
another  the  most  melancholy  accounts  of  tho  excesses  of  the^ 
Brotestants,  and  -while  she  trembled  for  Antwerp,  which  die  was 
compelled  to  leave  in  the  dangerous  hands  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  a  new  terror  assailed  her  from  another  quarter.   Upon: 
the  first  authentic  tidings  of  the  public  preachmg«  she  imme- 
diatelj  called  upon  the  league  to  fulfil  its  promises,  and  to  assist 
her  in  restoring  order.    Count  Brederode  used  this  pretext  to 
snnnnon  a  general  meeting  of  the  whole  league,  for  which  hd; 
could  not  hove  selected  a  more  dangerous-  moment  than  th^. 
present.     So  ostentatious  a  display  of  the  strength  of  the 
league,  whose  existence  and  protection  had  alone  encouraged 
the  Protestant  mob  to  go  the  lenglJi  it  had  akeady  gone^ 
would  now  raise  the  confidence  of  the  sectarians,  while,  in  the. 
scmie  degree,  it  depressed  the  courage  of  the  regent.    The. 
convBntion  took  place  in  the  town  of  Liege  St.  Trujen,  into 
which  Brederode  and  Louis  of  Nassau  had  thrown  themselves 
at  the  head  of  2,000  confederates.    As  the  long  delay  of  the. 
royal  answer  from  Madrid^  seemed  to  presage  no  good  front 
that  quarter,  they  considered  it  advisable,  in  any  case,  to 
extort  from  the  regent  a  letter  of  indemnily  for  their  persons. 
Those  among  them  who  were  conscious  of  a  disloysl  sym-> 
pathy  with  the  Protestant  mob,  looked  on  its  licentiousness, 
as  a  favourable  circumstance  for  the  league;  the.  apparent 
sttoceBs  of  those  to  whose  degrading  fellowship  they  had 
deigned  to  stoop,  led  them  to  alter  their  tone ;  their  for- 
mer laudable  2eal  began  to  degenerate  into  insolence  and. 
defiance.     Many  thought  that  they  ought  to  avail  themselves; 
of  the  general  confusion  and  the  perplexity  of  the  duchess,  to.' 
assume  a  bolder  tone  and  heap  demand  upon  demand.    The 
Eoman  Catholic    members    of   the    league,    among   whom 
many  were,  in  their  hearts,  still  strongly  inclined  to  the  royal, 
cause,  and  who  had  been  drawn  into  a  connexion  with  the 
league  by  occasion  and  example,  rather  than  ffom  feeling 
and   conviction,    now   heard,    to    their   astonishment,   pro- 
positions for  establishing  universal  freedom  of  religion,  and 
were  not  a  little  shocked  to  discover  in  how  perilous  an 
enterprise    they   had    hastily   implicated   themselves.     On 
this  discovery,  the  young  Count  Mansfeld  withdrew  imme- 
diately from  it,  and  internal  dissensions  already  began  to 
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undermine  the  work  of  precipitation  and  haste,  and  imper- 
eeptiblj  to  loosen  the  joints  of  the  league. 

Count  Egmont  and  William  of  Orange  were  empowered 
by  the  regent  to  treat  with  the  confederates.  Twelve  of  the 
latter,  among  whom  were  Louis  of  Nassau,  Brederode,  and 
Kuilemberg,  conferred  with  them  in  Duffle,  a  Tillage  near 
Malines.  **  Wherefore  this  new  step  ?"  demanded  the  regent 
by  the  mouth  of  these  two  noblemen.  **  I  was  required  to 
despatch  ambassadors  to  Spain;  and  I  sent  them.  The 
edicts  and  the  Inquisition  were  complained  of  as  too  rigorous ; 
I  have  rendered  both  more  lenient.  A  general  assembly  of 
the  states  of  the  realm  was  proposed ;  I  have  submitted  this 
request  to  the  king,  because  I  could  not  grant  it  from  my  own 
authority.  What,  then,  have  I  unwittingly  either  omitted  or 
done,  that  should  render  necessary  this  assembling  in  St. 
Truyen?  Is  it  perhaps  fear  of  the  king's  anger,  and  of  its  con- 
sequences, that  disturbs  the  confederates?  The  provocation  cer- 
tainly is  great,  but  his  mercy  is  even  greater.  "VVniiere  now  is  the 
promise  of  the  league,  to  excite  nonisturbances  amongst  the 
people  ?  Where  those  high-sounding  professions,  that  they  were 
ready  to  die  at  my  feet,  rather  than  offend  against  any  of  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown  ?  The  innovators  already  venture 
on  things  which  border  closely  on  rebellion,  and  threaten  the 
Btate  with  destruction ;  and  it  is  to  the  league  that  they  appeal. 
If  it  continues  silently  to  tolerate  this,  it  will  justly  bring  on 
itself  the  charge  of  participating  in  the  guilt  of  their  offences ; 
if  it  is  honestly  disposed  towards  the  sovereign,  it  cannot  re- 
main longer  inactive  in  this  licentiousness  of  the  mob.  But» 
in  truth,  does  it  not  itself  outstrip  the  insane  population  by 
its  dangerous  example,  concluding,  as  it  is  known  to  do, 
alliances  with  the  enemies  of  the  country,  and  coniirming  the 
evil  report  of  its  designs  by  the  present  illegal  meeting  ?  " 

Against  these  reproaches  the  league  formally  justified  itself, 
in  a  memorial  which  it  deputed  three  of  its  members  to  deliver 
to  the  Council  of  State  at  Brussels. 

"All,"  it  commenced,  "that  your  highness  has  done  in 
respect  to  our  petition  we  have  felt  with  the  most  lively 
gratitude ;  and  we  cannot  complain  of  any  new  measure  sub- 
sequently adopted,  inconsistent  with  your  promise ;  but  we 
cannot  help  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  orders  of  your 
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higbness  are,  by  the  judicial  courts  at  least,  very  little  re- 
garded; for  we  are  continually  hearing — and  our  own  eyes 
attest  to  the  truth  of  the  report — ^that  in  all  quarters  our 
fellow  citizens  are,  in  spite  of  the  orders  of  your  highness,  still 
mercilessly  dragged  before  the  courts  of  justice,  and  con- 
demned to  dea&  for  religion.  What  the  league  engaged  on 
its  part  to  do,  it  has  honestly  fulfilled;  it  has,  too,  to  the 
utmost  of  its  power,  endeayoured  to  prevent  the  public 
preachings ;  but  it  certainly  is  no  wonder  if  the  long  delay  of 
an  answer  from  Madrid  fills  the  mind  of  the  people  with  dis- 
trust, and  if  the  disappointed  hopes  of  a  general  assembly  of 
the  states  di^ooses  l^em  to  put  little  Mth  in  any  farther 
assurances.  The  league  has  never  allied,  nor  ever  felt  any 
temptation  to  ally,  itself  with  the  enemies  of  the  country. 
If  tiie  arms  of  France  were  to  appear  in  the  provinces^  we, 
the  confederates,  would  be  the  first  to  mount  and  drive 
them  back  again.  The  le^ue,  however,  desires  to  be  candid 
with  your  highness.  We  thought  we  read  marks  of  dis- 
pleasure in  your  countenance ;  we  see  men  in  exclusive  pos- 
session of  your  favour,  wiK>  are  notorious  for  their  hatred 
against  us.  We  daily  hear  that  persons  are  warned  from 
associating  with  us,  as  with  those  infected  with  the  plague, 
while  we  are  denounced  with  the  arrival  of  the  king,  as  with 
the  opening  of  a  day  of  judgment — what  is  tnore  natural, 
than  that  such  distrust  shown  to  us,  should  at  last  rouse  our 
Qwn  ?  That  the  attempt  to  blacken  our  league  with  the  re- 
proach of  treason,  that  the  warlike  preparations  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  and  of  other  princes,  which,  according  to  common 
report,  are  directed  against  ourselves;  the  negociations  of 
the  king  with  the  French  court,  to  obtain  a  passage  through 
that  kingdom  for  a  Spanish  army,  which  is  destined,  it  i& 
said,  for  the  Netherlands — what  wonder  if  these,  and  similar 
occurrences,  should  have  stimulated  us  to  think  in  time  of 
the  means  of  self-defence,  and  to  strengthen  ourselves  by 
an  alliance  with  our  friends  beyond  the  frontier?  On  a 
general,  uncertain,  and  vague  romour,  we  are  accused  oi  a 
share  in  this  licentiousness  of  the  Protestant  mob ;  but  who 
is  safe  from  general  rumour  ?  True  it  is,  certainly,  that  of 
our  numbers  some  are  Protestants,  to  whom  religious  tolera- 
tion would  be  a  welcome  boon ;  but  even  they  have  never 
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forgotten  what  they  owe  to  their  sovereign.  It  is  \Lot  fear  of 
the  king  8  anger  which  instigated  us  to  hold  this  assembly. 
The  king  is  good,  and  we  still  hope  that  he  is  also  jnst. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  he  pardon  that  we  seek  from  him,  and 
just  as  little  can  it  be  obliyion,  that  we  solicit  for  our 
actions,  which  are  far  from  being  the  least  considerable  of  the 
services  we  have  at  different  times  rendered  his  nuyesty. 
Again,  it  is  true,  that  the  delegates  of  the  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists  are  with  us  in  St.  Truyen ;  nay,  more,  thej  have 
delivered  to  us  a  petition  which,  annexed  to  this  memorial, 
we  here  present  to  your  highness.  In  it  they  ofifer  to  go  un- 
armed to  their  preachings,  if  the  league  will  tender  its  secu- 
rity to  them,  and  be  willing  to  engage  for  a  general  meeting 
of  the  states.  We  have  bought  it  incumbent  upon  us  to 
communicate  both  these  matters  to  you,  for  our  guarantee  can 
have  no  force, -unless  it  is  at  the  same  time  confirmed  by 
your  highness  and  some  of  your  principal  counsellors. 
Among  Uiese,  no  one  can  be  so  well  acquainted  with  the  dr- 
cumstances  of  our  cause,  or  be  so  upright  in  intention  towards 
us,  as  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Qounts  Horn  and  Egmont. 
We  gladly  accept  these  three  as  mediators,  if  the  necessary 
powers  are  given  to  them,  and  assurance  is  afforded  us, 
that  no  troops  will  be  enlisted  without  their  knowledge. 
This  guarantee,  however,  we  only  require  for  a  given  period, 
before  the  expiration  of  which  it  will  rest  with  the  king, 
vrhether  he  will  cancel  or  confirm  it  for  the  future.  If  the 
first  should  be  his  will,  it  will  then  be  but  fair  that  time 
should  be  allowed  us  to  place  our  persons  and  our  property  in 
security;  for  this,  three  weeks  wiU  be  sufficient.  Finally, 
and  in  conclusion,  we  on  our  part  also  pledge  ourselves  to 
undertake  nothing  new,  without  the  concurrence  of  those  three 
persons,  our  medmtors." 

The  league  would  not  have  ventured  to  hold  such  bold 
language,  if  it  had  not  reckoned  on  powerful  support  and  pro* 
tection ;  but  the  regent  was  as  litde  in  a  condition  to  con- 
cede their  demands,  as  she  was  incapable  of  vigorously  oppos- 
ing them.  Deserted  in  Brussels  by  most  of  her  counsellors 
of  state,  who  had  either  departed  to  their  provinces,  or  under 
some  pretext  or  other  had  altogether  withdrawn  from  pablio 
affiurs;  destitute  as  well  of  advisers  as  of  money,  (the  latter 
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-want  had  compelled  her,  in  the  first  instance,  to  appeal  to  tbe 
liberality  of  the  clergy,  when  this  proved  insufl&cieut,  to  have 
recourse  to  a  lottery,)  dependent  on  orders  from  Spain,  which 
were  ever  expected  and  never  received,  she  was  at  last  re- 
duced to  the  degrading  expedient  of  entering  into  a  negocia- 
tion  with  the  confederates  in  St.  Truyen,  that  they  should 
v?ait  twenly-four  days  longer  for  the  king's  resolution,  before 
they  took  any  further  steps.  It  was  certainly  surprising,  that 
the  king  still  continued  to  delay  a  decisive  answer  to  the  peti- 
tion, although  it  was  universally  known  that  he  had  answered 
letters  of  a  much  later  date,  and  that  the  regent  earnestly 
importuned  him  on  this  head.  She  had  also,  on  the  com- 
mencement of  the  public  preaching,  immediately  despatched 
the  Marquis  of  Bergen  after  the  Baron  of  Montigny,  who» 
as  an  eyewitness  of  these  new  occurrences,  could  confii-m  her 
written  statements,  to  move  the  king  to  an  earlier  decision. 

1566.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Flemish  Ambassador,  Flo- 
rence of  Montigny,  had  arrived  in  Madrid,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  a  great  show  of  consideration.  His  instructions 
were  to  press  for  the  abolition  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  miti- 
gation of  the  edicts ;  the  augmentation  of  the  Council  of 
State,  and  the  incorporation  with  it  of  the  two  other  councils ; 
the  calling  of  a  general  assembly  of  the  states,  and,  lastly,  to 
urge  the  solicitations  of  the  regent  for  a  personal  visit  from 
the  king.  As  the  latter,  however,  was  only  desirous  of  gain- 
ing time,  Montigny  was  put  off  with  fair  words  until  the 
arrival  of  his  coadjutor,  without  whom  the  king  was  not  wil- 
ling to  come  to  any  final  determination.  In  the  mean  time, 
Montigny  had,  every  day  and  at  any  hour  that  he  desired,  an 
audience  with  the  king,  who  also  commanded,  that  on  all  oc- 
casions the  despatches  of  the  duchess  and  the  answers  to  them 
should  be  communicated  to  himself.  He  was,  too,  frequently 
admitted  to  the  council  for  Belgian  affairs,  where  he  never 
emitted  to  call  the  king  s  attention  to  the  necessity  of  a  gene- 
ral assembly  of  the  states,  as  being  the  only  means  of  success- 
IttUy  meeting  the  troubles  which  had  arisen,  and  as  likely  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  any  other  measure.  He  moreover 
impressed  upon  him,  that  a  general  and  imreserved  indemnity 
for  the  past  would  alone  eradicate  the  distrust,  which  was 
the  source  of  all  existing  complaints,  and  would  always 
counteract  the  good  effects  of  every  measure,  however  well 
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adyised.  He  ventured,  from  a  thoroo^  acquaintance  v/i^ 
circumstances  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  character  of  his 
countrymen,  to  pledge  himself  to  the  king  for  their  inviolable 
loyalty,  as  soon  as  they  should  be  convinced  of  the  honesty  of 
his  intentions  by  the  straightforwardness  of  his  proceedizigs ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  he  assured  him  that  there  would  be  no 
hopes  of  it,  as  long  as  they  were  not  reheved  of  the  fear  of 
being  made  the  victims  of  the  oppression,  and  sacrificed  to 
the  envy,  of  the  Spanish  nobles.  At  last,  Montigny*s  coad- 
jutor made  his  appearance,  and  the  objects  of  their  embassy 
were  made  the  subject  of  repeated  deliberations. 

1566.  The  king  was  at  that  time  at  his  palace  near  Se- 
grovice,  where  also  he  assembled  his  State  Council.  The 
members  were :  the  Duke  of  Alva ;  Don  Gomez  de  Figneroa; 
the  Count  of  Feria;  Don  Antonio  of  Toledo,  Grand  Com- 
mander of  St.  John;  Don  John  Manriquez  of  Lara,  Lord 
Steward  to  the  Queen ;  Ruy  Gomez,  Prince  of  Eboli  and 
Count  of  Melito ;  Louis  of  Quixada,  Master  of  the  Horse  to 
the  Prince ;  Charles  Tyssenacque,  President  of  the  Council 
for  the  Netherlands ;  Hopper,  State  Counsellor  and  Keeper  of 
the  Seal ;  and  State  Counsellor  Corteville.  The  sitting  of  the 
council  was  protracted  for  several  days;  both  ambassadors 
were  in  attendance,  but  the  king  was  not  himself  present. 
Here,  then,  the  conduct  of  the  Belgian  nobles  was  examined 
by  Spanish  eyes ;  step  by  step  it  was  traced  back  to  the  most 
distant  source ;  circumstances  were  brought  into  relation  with 
others  which,  in  reality,  never  had  any  connexion  ;  and  what 
had  been  the  offspring  of  the  moment,  was  made  out  to  be  a 
well-matured  and  far-sighted  plan.  All  the  different  transac- 
tions and  attempts  of  the  nobles  which  had  been  governed 
solely  by  chance,  and  to  which  the  natural  order  of  events 
alone  assigned  their  particular  shape  and  succession,  were 
said  to  be  the  result  of  a  preconcerted  scheme,  for  intro- 
ducing universal  liberty  in  religion,  and  for  placing  all  the 
power  of  the  state  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles.  The  first  step 
to  this  end  was,  it  was  said,  the  violent  expulsion  of  the 
minister  Granvella,  against  whom  nothing  could  be  charged, 
except  that  he  was  in  possession  of  an  authority,  which  tikej 
preferred  to  exercise  themselves.  The  second  step  was  send- 
ing Count  Egmont  to  Spain,  to  urge  the  aboHtion  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  the  mitigation  of  the  penal  statutes,  and  to 
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preyail  cm  the  king  to  consent  to  an  augmentation  of  the 
Council  of  State.  As,  however,  this  could  not  he  surrep- 
titiouslj  obtained  in  so  quiet  a  manner,  the  attempt  was  made 
to  extort  it  from  the  court  by  a  third  and  more  daring  step — 
by  a  formal  conspiracy,  the  League  of  the  Gueux.  The 
fourth  step  to  the  same  end  was  the  present  embassy,  which  at 
length  boldly  cast  aside  the  mask,  and  by  the  insane  proposals 
which  they  were  not  ashamed  to  make  to  their  king,  clearly 
brought  to  light  the  object  to  which  all  the  preceding  steps  had 
tended.  Gould  the  abolition  of  the  Inquisition,  they  exclaimed, 
lead  to  any  thing  less  than  a  complete  freedom  of  belief  ? 
Would  not  the  guiding  helm  of  conscience  be  lost  with  it? 
Did  not  the  proposed  "  moderation  "  introduce  an  absolute  im- 
punity for  all  heresies  ?  What  was  the  project  of  augmenting 
the  Council  of  State  and  of  suppressing  the  two  other  coun- 
cils, but  a  complete  remodelling  of  the  government  of  the 
country  in  favour  of  the  nobles  ? — a  general  government  for 
all  the  proviaces  of  the  Netherlands  ?  Again,  what  was  this 
compact  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  their  public  preachings,  but  a 
third  conspiracy,  entered  into  with  the  very  same  objects 
which  the  league  of  the  nobles  in  the  Council  of  State,  and 
that  of  the  Gueux,  had  failed  to  effect  ? 

However,  it  was  confessed,  thAt  whatever  might  be  the 
source  of  the  evil,  it  was  not  on  that  account  the  less  im- 
portant and  imminent.  The  immediate  personal  presence  of 
tlie  king  in  Brussels  was,  indubitably,  the  most  efficacious 
means,  speedily  and  thoroughly  to  remedy  it.  As,  however, 
it  was  already  so  late  in  the  year,  and  the  preparations  alone 
for  the  journey  would  occupy  the  short  time  which  was  to 
elapse  before  the  winter  set  in ;  as  the  stormy  season  of  the 
year,  as  well  as  the  danger  from  French  and  English  ships, 
which  rendered  the  sea  imsafe,  did  not  allow  of  the  king's 
taking  the  northern  route,  which  was  the  shorter  of  the  two ; 
as  the  rebels  themselves  meanwhile  might  become  possessed 
of  the  island  of  Walcheren,  .and  oppose  the  landing  of  the 
king ;  for  all  these  reasons,  the  journey  was  not  to  be  thought 
of  before  the  spring,  and  in  absence  of  the  only  complete 
remedy  it  was  necessary  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  partial  expe* 
dient.  The  council,  therefore,  agreed  to  propose  to  the  king, 
in  the  first  place,  that  he  should  recall  the  Papal  Inquisitian 
&om  the  provinces  and  rest  satisfied  with  that  of  the  bishopB ; 
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in  the  seeond  place,  that  a  new  plan  for  the  mitigation  of  the 
edicts  should  he  projected,  hj  which  the  honour  of  religion 
and  of  the  king  would  he  hotter  preserved  than  it  had  been  in 
the  tninsmitted  "  moderation ;  '*  thirdly,  that  in  order  to  re- 
assure the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  leave  no  means  un- 
tried, the  king  should  impart  to  the  regent  full  powers  to 
extend  free  grace  and  pardon  to  all  those  who  had  not  already 
committed  any  heinous  crime,  or  who  had  not  as  yet  been 
condemned  by  any  judicial  process ;  but  from  the  benefit  of  this 
indemnity,  the  preachers,  and  all  who  harboured  them,  were  to 
be  excepted.  On  the  other  hand,  all  leagues,  associations,  public 
assemblies,  and  preachings,  were  to  be  henceforth  prohibited 
under  heavy  penalties ;  if,  however,  this  prohibition  should 
be  infringed,  the  regent  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  employ  the 
r^ular  troops  and  garrisons  for  the  forcible  reduction  of  the 
r^ractoiy,  and  also,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  enlist  new  troops, 
and  to  name  the  commanders  over  them,  accordii^  as  should 
be  deemed  advisable.     Finally,  it  would  have  a  good  effect^ 
if  his  majesty  would  write  to  the  most  eminent  towns,  pre- 
lates, and  leaders  of  the  nobility,  to  some  in  his  own  hand, 
«nd  to  all  in  a  gracious  tone,  in  order  to  stimulate  their  zeal 
in  his  service. 

When  this  resolution  of  his  Council  of  State  was  submitted 
to  the  king,  his  first  measure  was  to  command  public  proces- 
sions and  prayers  in  all  the  most  considerable  places  of  the 
kingdom,  and  also  of  the  Netherlands,  imploring  the  divine 
guidance  in  his  decision.  He  appeared  in  his  own  person  in 
the  Council  of  State  in  order  to  approve  this  resolution,  and 
sender  it  effective.  He  declared  the  General  Assembly  of 
ihe  States  to  be  useless,  and  entirely  abolished  it.  He, 
however,  bound  himself  to  retain  some  German  regiments  in 
his  pay,  and  that  they  might  serve  with  the  more  zeal,  to 
pay  them  their  long-standmg  arrears.  He  commanded  the 
regent,  in  a  private  letter,  to  prepare  secretly  for  war; 
three  thousand  horse  and  ten  thousand  infmtiy  were  to  be 
assembled  by  her  in  Germany,  to  which  end  he  furnished 
her  with  the  necessary  letters,  and  transmitted  to  her  a  sum 
of  three  hundred  thousand  gold  florins.  He  also  accompanied 
this  resolution  with  several  autograph  letters  to  some  private 
individuals  and  towns,  in  which  he  thanked  them  in  the  most 
gracious  terms  for  the  zeal  which  they  had  already  displayed 
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in  his  service,  and  called  upon  them  to  manifest  the  same  for 
the  future.  Notwithstanding  that  he  was  inexorahle  on  the 
most  important  point,  and  die  very  one  on  which  the  nation 
most  particularly  insisted — the  convocation  of  the  states; 
notwithstanding  that  his  limited  and  amhiguous  pardon  was 
as  good  as  none,  and  depended  too  much  on  arbitrary  will  to 
calm  the  public  mind ;  notwithstanding,  in  fine,  that  he  re- 
jected, as  too  lenient,  the  proposed  "  moderation,"  but  which, 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  was  complained  of  as  too  severe ;  still 
he  had  this  time  made  an  unwonted  step  in  the  favour  of  the 
nation ;  he  had  sacrificed  to  it  the  Papal  Inquisition  and  left 
only  the  Episcopal,  to  which  it  was  accustomed.  The  nation 
had  found  more  equitable  judges  in  the  Spanish  council  than 
they  could  reasonably  have  hoped  for.  Whether,  at  another 
time,  and  under  other  circumstances,  this  wise  concession 
-would  have  had  the  desired  effect,  we  will  not  pretend  to  say. 
It  came  too  late :  when  (1566)  the  royal  letters  reached 
Brussels,  the  attack  on  images  had  already  commenced. 
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in  Lcmdon:  Saytogs  and  Dofju^s,  ftc.;  a  series  of  hunKnrons  illnstintiotts  of  rroia'ba,ac.  Asa 
largeandailnuMtinflnitestermonseof  humour  it  stands  alone.  TotBeynnngartiatitwaaldbe 
foondamoatTahiable  eollection of  studies ;  mdto  the  fiunilyciideaoonataataouTceoranes- 
oeptlonable  amusement. 


CATALOOVB  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


HOGARTH'S  WORKS  ENGRAVED  BY  HIMSELF.  ,  v_.   t  ** 

Ul  fae  nates  (indndinc  the  two  well-known  "suppreaaed  Plates  "),  with  elabonte  Letter-preM 
Dceeriptioni,  W  J.  Nichols.  Atlas  folio  (pub.  at  601. ),  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  back  and  edgqij 
with  a  aeeietpoeketftvsnppieaaed  plates,  7f-7«.  i«S 

HOLBEIN'S  COURT  OF  HENRY  THE  EIGHTH.  ^  .     v       . 

A Seriea of 80 ezquisitelj beaatiM Portiaita,  ennrnved  brBABTOLOssi,  Copraft.  and  otiiecs,  in 
j»»i^«tffP «# »i^^arfffhi«i  n—wtnif  pwitrred  in  the  Bopd  Collection  at  Windsor;  with  Historical 
and  Bionapliical  Lettcr-pressby  Edmvks  Lonan,  Esq.  Published  bj  Johh  CHAHBnnia.m. 
Inpcdal^  (pub.  at  VU.  Us.),  half-bound  motooco,  ftall  gilt  back  and  edges,  61. 16«.  Sd.  181S 

HOFLAND'S  BRITISH  ANGLER'S  MANUAL : 

Or,  the  Art  of  Angling  in  England,  Scotland.  Wales,  and  Ireland ;  faicluding  a  Piscatorial  Account 
of  the  principal  ftirers.  Lakes,  and  Trout  Streams:  with  Instructious  in  Fly-FishiiHs,  Trolling; 
and  A««g»»|r  of  every  Description.  With  upwards  ofSOezquisite  Plates,many  of  which  are  hi^ilv- 
taisliM  Landscapes  engraved  on  Sted,  the  remainder  beautiftilly  engimved  on  Wood.  Svo!,  (pub. 
at  II.  U.),  gUt  ctoth,  12s.  1S46 

HOPE'S  COSTUME  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

m«Btrated  in  upwards  of  SSObeautiAilly-cngraTed  Plates,  containing  Bepresentatlons  of  Eimrtiaii. 
Oieek,  and  Roman  Habits  and  Dresses.  3  vols,  royal  Bn^  New  Edition,  with  nearly  30  additional 
Plates,  boards,  reduced  to  32.6*.  1841 

HOWARD  (FRANK)  ON  COLOUR, 

As  a  Mkahb  of  An*,  being  an  adaptation  of  the  Experience  of  Professors  to  the  Practice  of 
Amateurs,  illustrated  by  18  coloured  Plates,  post  8to,  cloth  gilt,  8*.  1838 

In  this  sible  volume  are  shown  tlie  ground  colours  in  wliich  the  most  celebrated  painters  worked. 
It  is  varr  valuable  to  the  connoisaeur,  as  well  as  the  student,  in  painting  and  urater-coionr 
drawing. 

HUNT'S  EXAMPLES  OF  TUDOR  ARCHITECTURE  ADAPTED  TO  MODERN 
HABITATIONS.   Boyal  4to,  87  Plates,  (pub.  at  31. 3t.),  half  morocco^  II.  4s.  1836 

HUNT'S  DESIGNS  FOR  PARSONAGE-HOUSES,  ALMS-HOUSES,  ETC. 

Eoyal  4t0b  31  Plates,  (pub.  at  II.  Is.),  half  morocco,  I4s.  1841 

HUNT'S  DESIGNS  FOR  GATE  LODGES,  GAMEKEEPERS'  COTTAGES,  ETC. 
Boyal  4tOk  13  Plates,  (pub.  at  II.  It.),  half  morocco*  14s.  1841 

HUNT'S  ARCHITETTURA  CAMPESTRE; 

OB,  DESIGNS  FOR  LODGES,  GARDENERS'  HOUSES,  ftc.»  IN  THE  ITALIAN  8TTLE. 
llPlates,  royal  4to^  (pub.  at  IL  Is.),  half  morocco,  14s.  1837 

ILLUSTRATED  FLY-FISHER'S  TEXT  BOOK. 

A  Complete  Guide  to  the  Science  of  Trout  and  Salmon  Fishing.    Bt  THnornuus  Sourn.  Gbht. 

iEn.  CuTTT,  BAaaisTKB ) .    With  S3  beautiM  Engravings  on  Sted,  after  Paintings  hj  Cfoornn, 
rnWTon,  FiBjj}iH«,  Laa,  and  others.    8vo,  (pub.  at  II.  lis.  Gd.),  cloth  gilt,  10s.  6«I.  1846 

ITAUAN  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN. 

Consisting  of  100  Plates,  chiefly  engraved  by  B  abtolozzi,  after  the  original  Pictures  and  Drawinga 
of  GvBBCiHO,  MicHABii  AitoaLo,  DoHaHicniNo,  AifiiiBAi.a,  LuDOTico,  and  Agostiho  Ca- 
BACCi.  Pinrao  da  CoaroHA,  Cablo  Mabatti.  and  others,  in  the  Collection  of  Her  Hqjesty. 
Impenal  4to^  (pub.  at  101.  lOs. ),  half  morocco,  gilt  edges,  SI.  3s.  1848 

KNIGHT'S  {HENRY  GALLY)  ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCHITECTURE  OF  ITALY, 
FROM  THE  TIME  OF  CONSTANTINE  TO  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY.  With  an 
Introdnetlun  and  Text.  Imperial  folio.  First  Series,  containing  40  beautiftil  and  highly  inte- 
resting Views  of  Ecclesiastical  Buildings  in  Italy,  several  of  which  are  expensively  illuminated  in 
gold  and  colours,  half-bound  morocco,  51. 6s.  1843 

Second  and  Concluding  Series,  containing  41  beautiAil  and  highly-interesting  Views  of  Ecdesi- 
astieal  Buildincs  in  Italy,  arranged  in  Chronological  Order;  wfth  Descriptive  Letter-press.  Im- 
perial ft>lio,  hall-bound  morocco^  61. 6s.  1844 

KNIGHT'S  (HENRY  GALLY)  SARACENIC  AND  NORMAN  REMAINS. 

To  I llustrate  the  Normans  in  Sicily.  Imp.  folio.  30  large  Ensravings,  consisting  of  Picturesque 
Views,  Architectural  Remains,  Interiors  and  Exteriors  of  Buildings,  irith  deaot^ve  Letter 
Press,  (pub.  at  61. 6sJ  half  morocco,  SI.  13«.  6d,  1840 

The  same,  the  30  Plates  Coloured  like  Drawings,  half-bound  morocco,  31. 8s.  1846 

But  very  few  copies  are  now  first  executed  in  this  expensive  manner. 

KNIGHT'S  PICTORIAL  LONDON. 

0  vols,  bound  in  3  thick  handsoone  vols,  imperial  Svo.,  iUusteated  by  650  Wood  Engravings,  fpub« 
at  31.  Ss.).  cloth  gUt,  21. 12s.  64.  "  1841-44 

LONDON.-WILKINSON'S  LONDINA  ILLUSTRATA; 

OB.  GRAPHIC  AND  HISTORICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  most  Interesting  and  Curious 
Architectural  Monuments  of  the  City  and  Suburbs  of  London  and  Westminster,  e.  g.,  Monasteriesi, 
Churehe&  Charitable  Foundatiousi,  Palaces,  Halls,  Courts,  Processions,  Places  of  early  Amuse- 
ments. Theatres,  and  Old  Houses.  3  vols.  impl.  4to,  containing  207  Copper-plate  Engravincs, 
with  Historical  and  Descriptive  Letter-press,  (pub.  at  861. 6s.),  haU-bonnd  morocco.  iL  6s.   1819-S6 


PUBLIBHBD  OR  BOLD  BT  H.  a*  BOHN. 


LYSONS'  MAGNA  BRITANNICA, 

Or,  Cinmty  Histoiy  of  Oicat  Britida,  10  Tola,  in  fl;  4to^  Plates,  (Fib.  aft  371. 41.),  boaida*  U, 

LYSONS'  ENVIRONS  OF  LONDON ; 

Being  an  Historical  Account  of  the  Towns,  Tillages  and  Hamlets  in  the  Counties  of  Bunejt 
Kent,  Essex,  Herts,  and  Middlesex,  6  vols.  4t(K  Plat^  (vnb.  at  102. 10i.)>  dotli,  31.  10*. 
Tlie  same,  large  paper,  6  toIs.  roy«l  4to^  (pub.  at  151.  lM.)i  doth,  81.  S«, 

MARTIN'S  CIVIL  COSTUME  OF  ENGLAND, 

From  the  Conquest  to  the  Present  Period,  from  Tapestrr,  MSS.,  fte.  Boyal  4ta  CI  Plates,  bean- 
tiAilly  lUuminated  in  Gold  and  Colours,  doth,  gilt,  32. 13s.  (M.  1848 

MEYRICK'S   PAINTED  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  ANCIENT  ARMS  AND   AR- 

MOUB,  a  Critical  Inquiry  into  Ancient  Armour  as  it  existed  in  Europe,  but  porticularijr  in  Eng- 
land, from  Che  Norman  Cononest  to  the  Beixn of  Charln  II.,  with  a  GQosaary,  Ac.  b/  81m  Saxub& 
Busn  Mbtbick,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  ftc^  new  and  greatly  improved  Edition,  conectea  and  enlarged 
throughout  by  the  Author  liimselr,  with  the  assistance  of  Literanr  and  Antiquarian  Fiiends, 
(Ai.BnKT  Wat.  Ac.)  S  vols,  imperial  4to,  illustrated  by  more  than  100  Plates,  splendidly  illumi* 
nated,  mostly  m  gold  and  silver,  exliibiting  some  of  the  finest  Specimens  existing  in  Eng^Uuid; 
also  a  new  Plate  of  tlie  TOomament  of  Locks  and  Keys,  (pub.  at  311.),  half-boond  morocoo,  gilt 
edfes,102.10s.  ^1844 

Sir  Walts  a  Scorv  justly  dMCifbea  this  ooUeetion  aa  "tmrn  ivcoMFAKABLa  AaMovBT."— 
Bdinburffk  Review. 

MILLINGEN'S  ANCIENT  UNEDITED  MONUMENTS; 

Comprising  Painted  Greek  Yaces,  Statues,  Busts,  Bas-Reliefk,  and  other  Bemains  of  Grecian 
Art.  82  large  and  1>eautiAil  Engravings,  mostly  cokmred,  with  Letter-press  Descriptions,  impe- 
rial 4to,  (pub.  at  91. 9s.),  half  morocco,  4^  14«.  6d.  iftB 

MOSES'  ANTIQUE  VASES,  CANDELABRA,  LAMPS,  TRIPODS,  PATERA, 

Tazsas.  Tombs,  Mausoleiuns,  Sepulchral  Chambers,  Cineraiy  urns,  Sarcoplu^,  Cippi ;  ana 
other  Ornaments,  170  Plates,  seveiml  of  which  are  coloured,  with  Letter-press,  by  Horn,  small 
8vo.,  (pub.  at  8L  3«.),  cloth,  ll.  5«.  1814 

MURPHY'S  ARABIAN  ANTIQUITIES  OF  SPAIN  : 

B^nescnting,  in  100  very  highly  finished  line  Ennavings,  br  La  Ksirx,  Finnxir,  LAirnsnu, 
G.  UOOKK,  Ac.,  the  most  remarkable  Bemains  or  the  Archftectureb  Scnlptoic^  Paintings,  ana 
Mosaics  of  the  Spanish  Arabs,  now  existing  in  the  Peninsula,  including  the  masnificeutFUaoe 
of  Alliambra:  the  celebrated  Mosque  and  Bridge  at  Cordova ;  the  Bcqral  Villa  of  Oeneralilffe :  and 
the  Casa  de  Carlion :  accompanied  by  Letter- press  Descriptions,  in  1  voL  Htlas  Iblio,  original  and 
brilliant  impressions  of  the  Plates,  (pub.  at  431.),  half  morocco,  131. 13t.  181 

MURPHY'S  ANCIENT  CHURCH  OF  BATALHA,  IN  PORTUGAL, 

Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Views  of  the  ^with  its  ^HisUny  and  Description,  and  an  Intro- 
ductory Discourse  on  GOTHIC  ABCHITBCTURE,  imperial  folio,  37  fine  Copper  Plates,  en- 
graved by  LoWBT,  (pub.  at  6L  6s.),  half  morocco,  8L  8*.  1796 

NICOLAS'S  (SIR  HARRIS)  HISTORY  OF  THE  ORDERS  OF  KNIGHTHOOD 

OF  THE  BBITISH  EMPIRE :  with  an  Account  of  the  Medak,  Crosses,  and  Clasps  which  have 
been  confttred  for  Naval  and  Militai7  Services:  tosetherwith  a  History  of  the  Order  of  the 
Guelphs  of  Hanover.  4  vols,  imperial  4to,  splendidly  nrinted  and  illustrated  by  numerous  fine 
Woodcuts  of  Badges,  Crosses,  Collars,  Staik  Medals,  Bibbands,  Clasps,  &c-  and  many  large  Plates, 
illuminated  in  gold  and  colours,  including  nill-iength  Portraits  of  Queen  Victoria,  Prince  Albert, 
the  King  of  Hanover,  and  the  Dukes  of  Cambridge  and  Sussex.  (Pub.  at  141. 14«.),  doth,  with 
moToccobacks,7{.7*.  1843 

I  the  same,  vHth  the  Plates  ricUy  ooIonTed  but  not  iUtuninated,  and  without  t&e  extx* 

portraits,  4  vols,  royal  4to,ck}th,  41. 14s.  (ki.  1843 

"Sir  Harris  Nicolas  has  produced  the  first  comprehensive  History  of  die  British  Orders  of 
Knighthood:  and  it  is  one  of  the  moet  eUAoratefy pr^fored  and  epknAMif  printed  worke  tkat  ever 
itemed  fiom  the  prett.  The  Author  i^pears  to  us  to  have  neglected  no  sources  of  information,  and 
to  have  exhausted  them,  as  ftr  as  regards  the  general  scope  and  purpose  of  the  inauiry.  The 
Graphical  Illustrations  are  such  as  become  a  work  of  this  ciiaracter  upon  such  a  suoject;  at,  of 
course,  a  lavish  cost.  The  resources  of  the  recently  revived  art  of  wood-engraving  have  been 
combined  with  the  new  art  of  printing  in  colours,  so  as  to  produce  a  rich  effect,  almost  rivalling 
that  of  the  monastic  illumiDations.  Such  a  book  ie  evre  ef  a  place  in  every  great  liirmy.  It  eon- 
tains  matter  calculated  to  interest  extensive  classes  of  readersi,  and  we  hope  by  our  specimen  to 
excite  their  curiosity.''— Quarterly  Review. 

NICHOLSON'S  ARCHITECTURE;  ITS  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE. 

3  V0IS.8VO,  Fourth  Edition,  318  Plates  by  Lowkt,  (pub. at  31. 8s.),  cloth,  12. 16s.  1841 

Ptor  flwwlffll  Architecture  the  text  botdc  of  the  Profession,  the  most  useftil  Guide  to  the  Student, 
and  the  best  Compendium  for  the  Amateur.  An  eminent  Architect  has  declsred  it  to  be  "  not 
only  the  most  useful  booh  of  the  kind  ever  published,  but  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  sto,- 
dent." 
PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  PALESTINE,  THE  HOLY  LAND,  AND  THE  JEWS. 
By  JoHH  KtTTo,  editor  of  the  Pictorial  Bible.  3  vols,  super  royal  8vo,  with  above  600  fine  Wood- 
cuts (pub.  at  II.  lbs.),  doth  gilt,  12.  be. 

#woik  which  no  fomily.shoiild  be  without.   It  Will  interest  the  ehiki,  and  toMraet  the  phOo- 
aopner. 


I 
CATAliOaUE  OF  NBW  BOOMS 


PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  GERMANY  DURING  THE  REIGN  OF  FREDERICK 

THE  GREAT ;  Inclndinff  a  onnplete  History  of  tto  Seven  Teva*  War.  9r  FaAHcn  Kv8i.bk. 
lUoMraiaA  bf  Aman  Mwasj..  Bayal  8v»  jmUk  ahow  Mt  Waairala  (pob.  at  II.  to.).  «lotli 
gUt.lSi.  IStf 

f  ICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE, 

ft Hill  MHalilhtoir  at  ■/  thr  Tru  nl-T  1-  ITrr'  It  Iht  prlrfl  irf  rtr  rrmifti  Ttmrlartim    BjO.M. 

BD88RT  and  T.  OAsmT.  2  vote,  iaqparlal  8fo^  ffiaitiMei  kf  vfwaiiaaf  MWbeMitMd  EnpaTinca 
onwood(pub.atSl.l6>.),cfcnhsilt,ll.&«.  Utt 

PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  NAPOLEON. 

ByO.M.  BostBT.  8  ^1*.  Imperlia 9nt,  tlhtiatad  >y  — ri(r  I0>  fcwttiftJ Ingtaflnga  by  HoaAcn 
VaaaaT  (pub.  at  21.  2«.),  i^t  dotb,  IL  U  TAmM^  »^ 

PICTORIAL  GALLERY  OF  RACE-HORSES. 


Oanirtirtiig  Pontaita  of  aH  Ac  Whnilng  Hones  of  the  Doty,  Oaks,  and  St  Lerer  Stakes  dvrinfl^ 
the  last  Thirteen  Tesfs;  and  a  History  of  ths  principal  Opemtfons  of  tke  TdiCT  By  WnnnAKK 


jOeo.  TsttersaH,  Bsq.) .  Bevnl  8«o,  eentitehu  7t  beantiral  Bngrarfaiga  of  Horses|  after  Plctares 
by  Coopan,  Hsaaino»  HAiicoea,  kummm,  &e.  Also,  Adl-IcBfth  ebaneteiistic  Portaits  of 
eeMratedlfftaK  flgwiMW  ("CnKkaof  the  Day")  by  Sanovm  (pnb.  at2L3hK  saslet  doth, 
|flt,]8t. 

PICTURCSQUE  TOUR  OF  THE  RIVER  THAMES, 

In  Its  Western  Course ;  Includinir  paitlcniar  Descriptions  of  Richmond,  Windsor,  and  Hamaton 
Court  By  Joan  Fisaaa  MvnaAT.  lUnstiated  by  vpwavdi  ol  100  very  hifddy-ftniahed  Wood 
Ennavingsby  Obbih  Svtra,  BaAifsroir,  LABransu:.SrLiBtox,  and  other  emment  artists;  to 
whleh  are  added  seveiml  beastilU  Coener  and  Steel  Plate  Engrarlaas  by  Cookb  uti  others. 
Ona  hgga  liaiiisiwi  wdanw^  wyal  9n  (pab.  at  H.  ig.),  gilt  eioUi,  IPs.  6d.  I8tt 

The  most  beautiftil  volume  of  Topographical  Lignographs  ever  produced. 

PINELLI'S  ETCHINGS  OF  ITALIAN  MANNERS  AND  COSTUME, 
IneWUng  Ms  Gamhal,  Baniltti,  Jte.,  S7  n«tcs,  ImperU  4IO.  iMdf-boinid  moiD«co,  Ifif 

M9tte  1840 
PRICE  (SIR  UVEDALE)  ON  THE  PICTURESQUE 

in  Sonienr  and  Landscape  Gardening ;  with  an  Essay  on  the  Orli^  of  Taate^and  nraeh  additional 
matter.  By  Sir  TnoaiAs  Dick  Lausbb,  Bart  8fo,  with  00  beantifial  Wood  Bngrarings  by 
MoKTAftv  Sf  ambt  (pub.  at  IL  U. ),  gUt  doth,  ISs.  184S 

PUGIN'S  GLOSSARY  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  ORNAMENT  AND  COSTUME; 

setting  forth  the  Origin,  History,  and  Signiflcatlon  of  dw  nwloas  Esshlons,  I>evlees,  and  Symbol- 
ical Colours,  peculiar  to  Christian  Desun  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Illustrated  by  nearlTSO  Plates, 
splendidly  prMed  In  geld  and  colaais.    Royal  4to^  half  moeoceo  eatia,  top  cages  gilt,  JL  Ja. 


PUGIN'S  ORNAMEVTTAL  TIMBER  GABLES, 

selected  from  Ancient  Examples  in  Ei^^land  and  Mongsamdy.    Boyid  4t«k  80  Plates^  doth,  IL  Ic. 

PUGIN'S  EXAMPLES  OF  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE.  ^^ 

aeleeted  from  Andent  EdMccs  in  Endbnd ;  eonststingof  Plans. Eteratlons,  Sectians.  and  Puts  at 
larg^  with  Historical  and  BeseripriTe  letter-press,  iBaatiated  by  235  EograTlna  hr  La  Kamc 
3Tola.4lo(pttb.atISI.lSs.),doth,7tl7«.Od.  1898 

PUGIN'S  GOTHIC  ORNAMENTS. 

90  line  Plates,  drawn  on  Stone  by  J.  J>.  HAmD»«  and  others.  Roysl  4to,  half  mopoccob  31.  Sa.  1844 

RADCLIFFE'S  NOBLE  SCIENCE  OF  FOX-HUNTING, 

For  the  use  of  Sportsmen,  nqral  Sro.,  nearly  40  beanClIU  Wood  Cats  of  Hunting,  Honnda.  fte> 
(pah.  at  II.  8s»),  doth  gilt,  13a.  1^ 

REYNOLDS'  ISIR  JOSHUA)  GRAPHIC  WORKS. 

SOObeantiAi 
on  Sted  by 

REYNOLDS'  (SIR  JOSHUA)  LITERARY  WORKS. 

Comprlsins  his  Discourse^  delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy,  on  the  Thaoiy  and  Practice  of  Psint- 
Ing ;  hla  Joomey  to  Flanders  and  Hollaad,  with  Criticisms  on  Pictures ;  Bn  Fresnoy's  Ait  of 
Painting,  with  Notes.  To  which  is  preOxed,  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  with  Remarks  ulnstratiTe 
of  his  Principles  and  Practice,  by  Bbbchbt.  New  Edition.  3  vols.  fcap.  Svo^  with  Portrait  (pub. 
at  lac),  gttt  doth,  lot.  ISM 

**  His  admtraUe  Useoofses  esntain  sadi  a  body  of  just  critidsin,  cikithed  In  snch  pevnienous, 
deaant,  and  nerrous  langwagr,  that  it  is  no  exaggerated  panegyric  to  assert,  that  thcgrwiU  last  as 
loiig  as  the  EngUah  tonjrae^  and  contkibuts,  not  lesa  than  the  psoductlons  of  Us  peneiL  to  leader 
his  name  tanmoirtaL"— iferfkafs. 

ROBINSON'S  RURAL  ARCHITECTURE ; 

Being  a  Seriea  atf  Designe  t»  Owameatd  Cotti^es,  in  OOTIatas,  wHh  BdhnatWi  FMati^gianiiy 
impioTed,BdUkm.   Rqyd4te(pnh.at4t4s.),halfmancea^Sl.te. 

ROBINSON'S  NEW  SERIES  OF  ORNAMENTAL  COTTAGES  AND  VU#AS. 

Id  Plates  by  HABDiNa  and  Alloh.    Royal  4to,  half  morocco^  3L  2i. 


800  beantiAil  EagrsTlngs  (comprising  nearly  400  subjects)  after  this  ddigbtital  painter,  engmved 
S.  W.  Reynolds.   I  vols,  folio  (pub.  at  362.)  half  hound  morooeo,  gilt  edges,  121.  ISr. 


PUBUSHSD  OR  SOftD  BT  BL  O.  BOHN. 


ROBINSON'S  ORNAMENTAt  VILLAS.  A 

DiFl«tM(iMik.a44I.4f.)»faaUBMaoca%3l.&«.  ^ 

noBiNsofrs  farm  buildimcs. 

SA  Flatei  (pub.  at  21. 2i.),  hattmorocco,  U.  ll«.  td. 

ROBINSON'S  LODGES  AND  PARK  ENTRANCES. 

4B  Flstes  <ii«b.at  81. 2».;,hidf  mapooMk  U.  ll*.  6iL 

ROBIWSON'S  VK.LACC  ARCHITECTURE. 

Fonrtl^ditioii,- with  adfltianid;  riate.   41  Plates  (pub.  at  If.  lU.),  l^  bound'  vuttmn.  It.  U. 

SHAKSPEARfE  PORTFOLIO; 

MoAnff^ttfaike,  Ststhwd.  S«epfaaiMft  Cmmer.  WeBCaM,  KHvn.  Lestte,  Brign,  Corbotd^ClinT 
&c.,  beautiftaUy  engraTed  by  Heath.  Greatbach,  Robinson,  Pye,  Finden,  1&B|lehart,  Anurtronr. 
BollB,  and  otlien,  (pub.  &t  8Z.  St.),  i&  a  caaa»  witln  katker  back,  imparial  8?o.,  II.  It. 

SHAW  AND  BRIDGEMS^  DCSICMS  FOR  FURNITURE, 

"Vnth  Candelabra  and  interior  Decoration,  60  Plates,  royri  4t)o.,  (ptA.  at  3f.  S».,),  batf-bmuid, uncut, 
12.  llt.Sd.  


Tha  lanui,  laige  paper,  impL  410., the  Plates  ootonred,  (pub.  at  62.  6b.),  half-bound,  unout,  31. 3i^ 

ttnAW'S  LUTON  CHAPEL,      , 

Its  Architecture  and  Ornaments,  illnstrated  in  a  ifcriaaof  9  fcijrijy  <ii^^«Mi  Unm  ig^iinn  iliias. 
iai^aria];  jbliot,  (p«li.  at  aLa«.)r  half  moneoo^  uaoat,  U.M$,  ISO 

SWlTH'S  (C.  J.)  HISTORICAL  AND  LITERARY  CURIOSITIES. 

(Consisting  of  Fac-similes  of  interesting'  Autographs,  Se«Ma  of  semartcable  Historlsal  Cvenss  w>d 
fa*qw***^r  LoadjWBi,  BBjMriiifs  of  (ndHmises^  lUnmiiutoUiid  Misaaft  Ornaments,  Astiqaities, 
&c.  &c. ;  containing  100  Plates,  some  ilhiminatad,  with  oecaaiaBaL  leMeB^pnaak  In  1  value  4ta. 
half  morocco^  uncut,  reduced  to  32>  1840 

SPORTSMAN'S  REPOSITORY;  ^ 

Comprising  a  Series  of.hi|[^7  ftnishea  Lom  EngnvingS,  repmamtiug  tte  Boras  and  the  Dog,  in 


all  theirvarieties,  by  the  celebrated  engraver  Joun  Scott,  itom  original  paintings  by  Beinagle, 
Oilpin,  Stnbbs,  Cooper,  andLandseer,  accompanied  by  a  comprehensive  Description  by  the  Aunior 
of  the  "  British  Field  Sports,"  4to.,  with  37  large  Copper  Plates,  and  numerousi  Wood  Cuts  by 
Burnett  and  others,  (pub.  at  22. 12«.  6d.),  cloth  gilt,  12.  u. 

STOTHARD'S  MONUMENTAL  EFFIGIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

147  beautiAilly  finished  Etchings,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  tinted,  and  some  of  them  highly 
illuminated  in  gold  and  colours,  with  Historical  Descriptions  and  Introduction,  by  Kaiir  a.  Folio 
(pub.  at  192.;,  half  morocco,  82. 8». 

STRUTT'S  SYLVA  BAITANNICA  ET  SCOTtCA  ; 

Or,  Portraits  6f  Potest  TVees  distin^shed  for  liieir  Antiqnitr,  Magnftnde,  or  Beauty,  comprising 
50  very  large  and  highly-fimshed  pamters'  Etchings,  imperiail  folio  (pub.  at  92. 9f.),  half  morocco 
extra,  gilt  edges,  42. 10s.  18% 

STRUTT'S  DRESSES  AND  HABITS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND, 

from  the  EstabUshment  of  the  Sasons  in  Britain  to  the  present  time;  with  an  Hlatorical  and 
Critical  fiiquiry  into  every  branch  of  Costume.  New  and  greatly  improved  BditioB,  with  Optical 
and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  J.  B.  Pcan chi'.  Esq..  F.S.A.  2  vols.  royar4tD,  163  Fhtres,  doth,  42. 4«. 
The  Plates  coloured,  72. 7«.  The  Fteev  spuandidly  ittsntaMfeed  m  gold,  sttvcr,  and  apaqiw  celoun, 
in  the  Missal  strHSN.  184^ 

BTRUTT'S  RECAL  AN9  ECCLESIASTICAL  ANTTQUmES  O^  ENGLAND. 
Containing  t^e  mesa  aeChentie  Beptasentatlona  of  dl  the  Eii^idi  Honacchs  from  Edwnd  the 
Cetsteser  to  Henvy  the  Eighth;  together  with  many  of  the  Osaat  Persenaees  that  were  eminent 
uader  their  seveial  BeifBa.  New  Sad  anaiHf  inaecovod  £ditk»»  by  J.  B.  PiiAMOBit^,  £»«.,  F.S.A. 
B47al  4to,  73  Plates,  cloth,  22. 2i.  The  flates  coloured,  42. 4«.  Splendidly  illnminated,  onifonn 
with  the  Dresses,  IX  Bk,  ISC 

BTUB8S'  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

91  tne  large  Copper-plate  Engnvlngei  loM^erial  Mi*  (pub.  at  41. 4s.),  boerde  leattfaer  back, 
HL  Us.  6d. 

The  Qririnal  edttjofa  ef  tMs  ftie  <a*iwri8,  whidi.  i>  lniiin>fTisahl>  to  antota.   It  tea  long  bc«i 


TAVLORfS  HISTORY  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS  IN  GREAT  BRITAJN. 

2  mku  |oM  »se^  Weedcots  (pub.  at  U.  Is. ),  slsdi,  9s.  1841 

**ThebestTiewafthe  state  of  modera  art.*— Umted  Stuteg  Gtuette. 

TOD'S  ANNALS  AN»  ANTIQUmCS  OF  RAJASTHAN  ; 

OB^  TBS  ^^[T&AL_AND  WBS'^ttN ,  RAJPOOT  STATES  (MT  INDIA,   (COHM ONLY 

ar- 
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WALKER'S  ANALYSIS  OF  BEAUTY  IN  WOMAN. 

PwoS  V*  SSil  View  of  the  genend  HtpoUmm  weetliif  B««t7.  »V  LTOiiAmB^ijA 

Seri|itttRa.8fO,  printed  in  aTeiTlaisit  and  beratUU  tvpe.  embelUihed  with  94  benitifel  W«M 
CvtolSlivS  VeMdl, and othen,  (pub. at  U. U.). Rflt cloih. 7«. 64. 

WHISTON'S  JOSEPHUS,  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION.  „    ,   „     ^  ^    «^ 

CoMvfeta :  contaiaiBK  both  the  Aatio^tiea  and  the  Wan  of  the  Jewi.  S  Tob.  8to,  iMidaom^ 
printed^ enbeiliiihfldwlth tS beontiAinrood BngimTing*. Iqr variova  Axtista,  (pob. at  11.4a.), etoa 
1ioaidB.etagBnt]7|ttt,14a.  »* 

WIOHTWICK'S  PALACE  OF  ARCHITECTURE,  ,       ^       „    ,  „  ^  „_. 

A  Bomanoe  of  Ait  and  HUtorr.  Imperial  Snt,  with  SUlUmtntlOM,  Steel  Flatea,  and  WM- 
euta,  (pah.  at  31.  li».  6d.h  cloth,  IL  6«.  "" 

WILD'S  ARCHITECTURAL  CRANDEUR^^    ^        ^    t  ^  w*  /    k  .♦,ii«^i 
0fBelgiain.0ennan7,andFnaie4  94fl]iePlateBhyI<i  Kavz,  fte.  lo^erial  4to  (pah.  at  IL IM 
half  movoooob  18*.  '^ 

WILD'S  FOREIGN  CATHEDRALS,  ^         .   _, 

lanateLcoloated  and  mounted  like  Drawliiga,  la  a  bandaome  p«tMh>  (pob.  aft  ISL  im.), 

WILLIAMS'  VIEWS  IN  GREECE,  .     _, 

64  beentiftil  Line  EngraTinga  bjr  Miixaa,  Hoaaavaoa,  and  othen,  S  r6lM.impaM  8n^  (pn. 
at6L8i.),lialfboandmorooooextia,|(atedfea,SI.lSi.6d.  1^ 

WOOD'S  ARCHITECTURAL  ANTIQUITIES  AND  RUINS  OF  PALMYRA 
AND  BALBBC.  S  vola.  In  1,  imperial  folios  oontainlng  110  line  Coraar-plate  Eagxaringa,  aoma 
TMTlMrgeandMding,  (p«b.at7l.7«^halfmarooco,nncat,8l.lle.«.  UB? 


jBtattttal  JDItototSt  fBLstmltuxtf  ^t. 


ANDREWS'  nOURES  OF  HEATHS, 

With  Sdentiflc  Dcacriptiona.   0  Tola,  royal  tra  with  800  bctatifliUjr  eoknnd  flate^  (F«^at 
lft{.),eloth,gat,7<.lQi.  — 


BARTON  AND  CASTLE'S  BRITISH  FLORA  MEDICA: 

OB,  HISTOBT  OF  THE  MEDICINAL  PLANTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  9fola.8vOk  iUna. 
tntedbjnpwardaof900CoIoaredFlgui«8ofFlant%  (pab.at8l.9a.),cloth,ll.l6a.  IMi 

BAUER  AND  HOOKER'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  GENERA  OF  FERNS, 

In  which  the  dianctera  of  each  Genua  are  diml»ed  in  the  moat  elaborate  manner.  In  a  aeriea  ol 
magniiked  Diiaeetiona  and  Fignrea,  highly  ftniahed  in  Cotonn.   Imperial  8to^  Platei,  61.     1984) 

BEECHEY.-BOTANY  OF  CAPTAIN  BEECHEY'S  VOYAGE, 

Compiialng  an  Account  of  the  Planta  collected  by  Meaara.  Lat  and  Coi.i.in,  and  other  Ofleera  of 
the  Expedition,  daring  the  Yoyage  to  the  Pacific  and  Behring'a  Stnita.  By  Sir  Wnuuv 
Jackboh  HooKsa,  and  G.  A.  W.  Aanon,  Esa.,  illnatiated  tar  100  Flatea,  beantiftilJIy  engrave^ 
complete  in  10  parte,  4to.  (pab.  at  71.  lOe. ),  U.  Ifl81-4l 

BEECHEY.— ZOOLOGY  OF  CAPTAIN  BEECHEY>S  VOYAGE, 

Compiled  firom  tlie  Collectiona  and  Notea  of  Cutafai  BaacnaT  and  the  Sdoitiilc  GoBdemaa 
who  accompanied  the  Ezpediilon.  Tlie  Mammalia,  by  Dr.RicaAanaoa:  Omithoknr,  by  N.A. 
TiooaaJSsQ. ;  nahea,  by  O.  T.  Lat,  Eao.,  and  E.  T.  BaNvarp,  Baa. :  Gniataeea,  ^  RtcMaaa 
OwBii,  jBiq.;  Bevtilea.  by  Joaa  EnwAan  OaAT,  Eao.:  Sheui,  by  W.  Bowaaar, £a«. ;  and 
Geology,  by  the  Rer.  Dr.  Bvckvakd.  4to,  illuatxated  by  ^  Flatea,  contaJning  many  haadied 
Figurea,  beantiAiUy  coloured  by  BowaasT,  (pub.  at  &!.&•.).  (doth,  SI.  ISt.  641.  18M 

BOLTON'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  SONG  BIRDS. 

mnatoattd  with  ngnrea,  the  aiae  of  Uf^  of  Uie  BirdB._both  Male  and  Fnn^in  thdr  moat  Nate* 


lalAttitadM;  their  Neau  and  Egci,  Food,  Fhvoorite  Planta,  Shruba,  Tree8,lke.  Ac  Nc 

leviaed  and  very  eonaidaably  angmented.  S  vola.  in  L  medivm  4tOb  eontainiaic  80  bwlMhllr 

eoloiiMdplatea  (pab.at8<.8i;).haf>bouidmoroceo^gatbockabgatedgca,SI.9a.  IM 


FUBLISJ^ED  OR  SOLD  BY  H»  a,  BOHN, 


BROWN'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  LAND  AND  FRESH  WATER  SHELLS 

or  GEE  AT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND ;  with  Finnres,  DeMriptions.  and  Localitlm  of  aU  Oe 

t  Species.    Bqral  Svo,  containing  on  27  larce  Plates,  !Q0  Fbrnres  of  all  the  known  British  Spedea, 

I  in  their  fall  Sixe,  accontely  drawn  firom  Natoie,  (pub.  at  1m.)>  cloth,  10>.  W.  1846 

CURTIS'S  FLORA  LONDINENSIS;     ^ 

Berised  and  ImproTed  by  Gaomon  GaATxa.  extended  and  eontintted  by  Sir  W.  Jackboii 
Hookbb;  oomprtsing  the  History  of  Plants  indigenous  to  Great  Britain,  with  Indexes;  the 

*  DrawinfB  made  by  STDaiiHAJC  Ebwabbs  and  Likblbt.    6  vols,  royid  folio  (or  109  parts),  con- 

*  taininic  647  Plates,  exhibiting  the  taH  natural  size  of  each  Flmt,  with  magnified  Dissections  of 
the  Parts  of  Fructification,  Ac^  all  beautiftiUy  coloured,  (pub.  at  87(  4«.  m  parts;,  half  bound 
morocco,  top  eign  gilt,  301.  1836 

»  DENNY— MONOCRAPHIA    ANOPLURORUM    BRITANNIA,    OR    BRITISH 

*  SPECIES  OF  PARASITE  INSECTS  (published  under  the  patronage  of  the  British  Aasoda- 
tion),  8to,  numerous  beautifully  eolonred  plates  of  Lice,  containing  several  hundred  magnified 
flgores,  cloth,  IL  lit.  6d.  1843 

r  DONOVAN'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  INSECTS  OF  INDIA. 

Enlaiged.  by  J.  O.  Wbbtwood,  Esq^,  F.L.S.  4to.  with  58  plate&  containing  upwards  of  190  exqni- 
■itdy  coloured  figures  (pub.  at  6L  M.),  doth.  gilt,  reduced  to  2^  6*.  1842 

'  DONOVAN'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  INSECTS  OF  CHINA. 

Enlarged,  by  J.  O.  Wbstwood,  Esq.,  F.L.S..  4to.  with  50  plates,  containing  upwards  of  190  exqui* 
aitelr  coloared figures  (pub.  at  62. 6«.).  cloth,  gilt,  32. 6a.  1843 

"  Donovan's  works  on  the  Insects  of  India  and  China,  are  splendidhr  illustrated  and  extremely 
^  WKtuL''—NaturuU$t. 

"The  entomologictsd  plates  of  our  countryman  Donovan,  are  highly  coloured,  elegant,  and  use- 
ftal,  especially  those  contained  in  Ids  quarto  volumes  (Insects  of  India  and  China),  where  a  great 
number  of  species  are  delineated  for  the  first  time."— -AmitiMOB. 

DONOVAN'S  WORKS  ON   BRITISH    NATURAL  HISTORY. 

f  Via.— Inseeta,  16  vols.— Birds,  10  vols.— Shells,  6  vols.— Fishes,  6  vols.— Quadrupeds,  3  vols.— toge- 

ther 39  vols.  8vo,  containing  1196  beautifiilly  coloured  plates  (pub.  at  661. 9t.),  bds.  232.171.  The  same 
set  of  39  vols,  bound  in  21,  (pub.  at  732. 10*.),  iialf  green  morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  gilt  backs,  801. 
ijDiy  of  the  daases  may  be  had  separately. 

DRURY'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  FOREIGN  ENTOMOLOGY  ; 

Wherein  are  exhibited  npwwds  of  600  exotic  Insects,  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  China,  New 
Holland,  North  and  South  America,  Germany,  Ac  By  J.  O.  Wbstwoos,  Esq.,  F.L.8.,  Seeretaiy 
of  the  Entranxdogical  Sode^,  Ac.  3  vols.  4to,  IBO  FlBtes^  mo«t  beautifuly  coloured,  oontainfaig 
Bbove  600  figures  of  Insects,  (<nrigina]ly  pub.  at  152. 15«.),  half  boond  morocco,  62.  I6c  6d.  189 

EVELYN'S  SYLVA    AND    TERRA. 

A  Discourse  of  Forest  Trees,  and  tbe|Propagation  of  Timber,  a  Philosophical  Discourae  of  the 
Earth;  with  Life  of  the  Author,  and  Notes^  Dr.  A.  Hunter,  3  vols,  royal  4to.  Fifth  improved 
Edition,  with  46  plates  (pub.  at  6(.  5«.),  cloth,  22.  1836 

GREVILLE'S  CRYPTOGAMIC  FLORA, 

Comprising  the  Prindnal  Spedes  found  in  Great  Britain,  indudve  of  all  the  New  Species  recently 
discovered  m  Scotlana.  6  vols,  royal  8vo,  360  beautifliUy  coloured  Plates,  (pub.  Bt  162. 16s.),  Yuut 
morocco,  82.8*.  18384 

This,  though  a  complete  Work  in  itself  forma  an  almost  indispensable  Supplement  to  the 
thirty-six  volumes  of  Sowerby's  English  Botany,  wlueh  does  not  comprehend  Cryptogamons 
Plants.  It  is  one  of  the  nuMt  sdentmc  and  l>est  executed  works  on  Indigenous  Botany  ever  pro* 
duced  in  this  country. 

HARRIS'S   AURELIAN  ;   OR  ENGLISH  MOTHS  AND  BUTTERFLIES, 

Their  Natural  Histoiy,  together  with  the  Plants  on  which  they  fieed;  New  and  greatly  improfcd 
Edition,  by  J.  O.  Wbstwoos.  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  in  1  voL  sm.  folio,  with  44  platea,  eontainiiic 
above  400  figures  of  Moths,  Buttcarflies,  Caterpillar^  fte~  and  the  Planta  on  which  they  fteC 
exqniaitdy  eolonred  after  the  i»innal  dnwings,  half-bound  morocco,  42. 4«.  1840 

This  extremely  beautifbl  work  Is  the  only  one  which  contains  our  English  Moths  and  Butter* 
flies  of  the  ftill  natural  sise,  in  all  their  changes  of  Caterpillar,  Chrysalis,  &c,  with  the  planta  on 
which  they  foed. 

HOOKER  AND  GREVILLE,  ICONES  FILICUM ;    OR,  FIGURES  OF  FERNS. 

With  DESCRIPTIONS,  many  of  which  have  been  altogether  unnoticed  by  Botanists,  or  have 

not  been  correctly  figured.    3  vols,  folio,  with  340  beautOUly  coloured  PUtes,  (pub.  at  362. 4«.), 

half  morocco,  gUt  edges,  122. 12f.  .^        1839-31 

The  grandest  and  most  valuable  of  the  many  scientific  Works  produced  by  Sir  WQJiani  Hooker« 

HOOKER'S  EXOTIC  FLORA, 

Containing  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  Bare,  or  otherwise  interesting  Exotic  Plants,  espedi^ 
<rf  such  as  are  deserving  of  bdng  cultivated  in  our  Gardens.  3  vols,  imperial  9n,  containing  38 
large  and  beautiAilly  cdoored  Plates,  (pub.  at  162. ) ,  doth,  62. 6s.  1828-1837 

This  is  the  most  superb  and  attractive  of  all  Dr.  Hooker's  valuable  works. 

*"nie  'Exotic  Flora,'  by  Dr.  Hooker,  is  like  that  of  all  the  Botanical  publieations  of  the  inde- 
fhtigaUe  author,  excellent;  and  it  assumes  an  appearance  of  finish  and  perfoction  to  whidb 
nduier  the  Botanical  Magaame  nor  Register  can  externally  lay  daim."'— £mm9m. 


to  CATALOGUE  OF  NSW  BOCmS 

HOOKCR'S  JOURNAL  OF  BOTANY : 

»wUdi  ttev  mi*  amlied  is  «W  Axt%  tai  iZiiiclMraild  b 


•r  fagr  tki  mbb  towUdi  tker  StY  amiMA  is  «kB  Axt%  tai 
Domestic  BconiMv:  to|Btker  with  otemkmak  BmtmiriiVt^iem  mbA  Iiiiion 
■lonal  Portraits  ima  If  emoin  of  eminent  Botanists.    4  vols.  Svo,  nnmeroaB  plates,  some  coloured, 
(pnb.  at  3I.K  cloth,  IL  ias«-4S 

HOONERfS  BOTANICAL  MISCELLANY; 

Fhiownd  Descriptions  of  Ffamts,  which  xeeanunend  thnmstNis  hy  llMir  acwriiy, 
,  ».  -Islavr.  (»•  hf  the  naea  to  which  thier  arc  mUei.  in  tbm  Arts,  in  IfcdidM,  and  hi 
DmbcscIc  BcoDoiy,  togathcr  with  oecaaioBal  Botanical  Notieesand  IsflinuiitfiMi,  inrindrngmaaiy 
vmloable  CoBmanleations  from  disdngiiished  Seientlflc  "nrsfeDcn.    Complete  in  S  thi&jols. 
r^jal  Stq^  witii  168  plates,  many  finely  ooloozed  (pub.  at  51.  it.),  gilt  cloth,  A  tSa.  6tf.  1831^-33 

HOOKER'S  FLORA  BOREAU -AMERICAN A: 

ok  THB  BOTAMT  OV  BRITISH  NORTH  AMEIIICA.  maatnited  hy  34a>la««,  conplete 
la  Twelve  Parts,  royal  4to  (pob.  at  ISI.  12s.),  81.  The  Twdw  Parts  CMspfcts,  daaa  o^ln  2  toIb. 
royal  4to,  extra  cktUi,  81.  18S9-40 

HUISN  ON  BEES:  

THEIR  NATURAL  HI8TOBT  AND  OEHERAL  VANA^MBNT.    N«w  aad  mrnmlw  Im- 


ptoved  Bditfem,  <<m'*f»"*»g  also  tlie  latest  Discoveries  and  Improvements  in  every  draartment  of 
the  Aptery,wHh  a  dsscftpOun  of  the  most  spprsved  Hmta  newin  nse^  thiefe  IShm^  Bortmit  amd 
t  WiMfcuta  (piiih.  at  W^  9A),  cloth  gflt,  6s.  9d.  1844 


publication,  and 

lettered  (peb.  at  2U.  St.),  doth,  7L  Vfm.  M.    Wiwdtmtm-.iaif^    The  same  with  dw  plat£.  — «— 

■itcly  eolovred  like  dnwinfs,  11  tola,  in  IQ,  ekgaiitly  hi.-hoiind,  green  morocco,  gilt  edgca»  ISHiSfe. 

UNDLEY*S  BRITISH  FRUITS :  

OR,  FIGURES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  07  THB  K08T  IMPORTANT  TABBTIB8  OF 
FRUIT  CULTIVATED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.  3  vols,  royal  8vo,  containing  IS3  most  besin- 
tlAilly  coloured  plates,  cUa^  hf  M na.  Wnuss,  Aartlai  to  the  HoitieBltinal  Seciety;  (piih  at 
10l.lOik),hrif.ho«Bd,mane»emtn,gUtedgM^5<.6s(.  1841 


"Tbisisan  exquidtdy  benwOAdworh.   KveQr  platalsIIiBea  higjhfyiniahad  dnminib  aimilar 
to  thoae  in  the  HorticBltitral '~ 


LOUDON'S  (MRS.)  ENTERTAINING  NATURAUST, 


the  <|ilin|iulB,  BMi,  Fishes,  Reptile^  Insects^  Ac,  of  wbidi  •  knovMge  la  Indis- 
pensable  in  polite  education.  With  Indexe»«rScieatiie  and  PopwlMr  Huntn,  tm  BnisBation  of 
Terms,  and  an  Appendix  of  Fabulous  Animals,  illoatiated  by  upwards  of  400  beaatunl  woodcuts 


by  BawiCK,  HABvar,  Whih»b,  and  others.    NewBdttion,  mhwJ,  enlarged,  andenneeled  to 
tte  pwmut  Bta>e  of  geotogfaal  Kaawledlge,    In  ew  tIddE  voL  pe«;  8ve^  giR  doO,  7«l  ML         1S43 


MANTELL'S  (DR.)  NEW  CEOLOCICAL  WORK. 

THE  ICEDALS  OF  CREATIOlff,  or  First  Leaaana  fak  GefOogy,  and  tn  the  Study  oC  Oganic 
Reouuns:  including  GooiogJoil  BxcuiBiona  to  the  Isle  ol  Shmy,  Brichton,  Lews*,  TBgate 
Forest,  CWnwood  Forest,  Farringdon,  Swindon,  Calne,  Bath,  Brbtol,  Clifton,  Hatloek,  Ciich 
Hill,  Sua.  By  Gidboh  Ai.eaBNOR  Mantsu..  Esq.  LL.D^F.R.S.,  &c.  Two  thick  vols,  ftmlscap 
8vo^  with  eolnndFlaMB,  and  aevMd  bondked  hiiiHilhl  WeaJteuts  of  loBaa  Rsmains,  cfath  giU; 
11.1a.  1814 

tiUDIE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  Of  BRITISH  BfRDS: 

OR,  THE  FEATHERED  TRIBES  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISiiAl^DS.   8  velk  9m,    New  Edition, 
'    ~  aMitlMlyeDlBmr«d(piih.atU8iL),clDthgilt,lCtL  183a 


"This  is,  without  an^  exception,  the  most  truly  charming  watk  on  Omithidegy  whiA  has 
hitherto  appeued.  from  the  days  of  Willonghby  downwaros.  Other  authors  describe,  Hudie 
patets;  otlMr  aiMMMB  give  thehnak,  MudM  the  hamA.  We  moat  heartily  concur  with  the 
twfai<maa|iiiisiini  olthStwtA  by  Lei^  Hunt  (a  Unbred  spirit)  in  the  fint  frwnmbcra  of  his 
npuj^aaant  loMdM/swmoL    The  deaer^itiona  of  Bewick,  Pennant,  Lewin,  Hoatagn,  ftnd 


even  Wilson,  will  not  for  an  instant  stand  comparison  with  the  spiill  Bthwian  omamanups  of 
Mndiars 'Bviagpen,' aa  ithMbecBcallBd.  We  are  not  ae^nainaad  with  anr  awkhor  who  so 
Midtously  unites  beauty  of  style  vrith  strength  and  nerve  of  cj^reasion ;  he  does  not  speci^lf. 
he  painta.*— FfoMf*  Omttkoloffveal  Guide. 

PARKINSON'S  ORGANIC  REMAINS  OF  A  FORMER  WORLD. 

•     Or  Bxamination  of  the  MineraBzed  Remains  of  the  Animals  and  Tegetablfes  of  the  AntedQavian 
Wwld,  8  vols.  4to.  M  eoloorad  plntea,  by  Sowoby  (pub.  at  KNL  Mi^),  doth,  41. 4&  1833 

RICHARDSON'S  CEOLOCY  FOR  BECINNERS, 

Comprising  u  ftnniliar  BrplaMti—  of  GeoLsBy  and  ka  aiiwilaii  SdcMH^  muMiBiagf,  fl^aieal 
Geology,  Fossil  Conchoh^,  Fbasil  Botaoy,  and  PalBontolc«y    including  Directiona  tat  ftiraifaig 


PUBLISaOBD  OR  SOLD  BT  H.  G.  BOHN.  U 

Collecdons,  &c.  By  O.  F.  Bichakdsoh,  F.G.S.  (formerly  with  Dr.  Mantell,  now  of  the  BritUli 
Maseam) .  Second  Edition,  considerably  enlarged  and  imvrored.  One  thick  voL  post  8vo,  lUua- 
trated  by  upwards  of  260  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  10*.  6d.),  cloth,  7«.  6d.  1846 

"This  easy  and  popular  intBodnotlon  compsiats  about  as  much  matter  as  two  ordinary  Sroa 
The  first  editton  was  sold  off  ka  one  twdiFemonth." 


SELBY'S  COMPLETE  BRITISH  ORNITHOLOCY. 

A  most  maaniflcent  work  of  the  Figures  of  British  Birds,  containing  exact  and  fiutb  tal  representa- 
tions in  their  Aill  natural  size^  of  all  the  known  speries  found  in  Great  Britain,  383  Figures  in  228 
beautiAilly  coloured  Plates.  2  vols,  elephant  folio,  elegantly  half  bound  morocco  (pub.  at  lOSL), 
gat  back  and  gilt  edges,  8R  10*.  -        1834 

"The  madastwoAon  Omftfeolocy  pvhBshed  hi  «Us  ewutry,  ike  same  fcr  SHtiah  Bfads  that 
Audnboxrs  is  for  the  birds  of  Amenca.  Every  figure,  excepting  in  a  very  few  instances  of  ex- 
tremely  laive  birds,  is  of  the  ftill  natoial  siaa^  beauuftmy  aMaceoxataly  drawn,  with  all  the  spirit 
otmeJ*-Or*itkoloitiae»remtBo9k. 

"  What  a  treasure,  during  a  rainy  forenoon  in  the  countir,  is  such  a  gloriously  illuminated  work 
as  this  of  Mr.  Selby.  It  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  splendtd  of  the  kind  ever  published  in  Britain , 
and  will  stand  a  comparison,  without  any  eclipse  of  its  lustre,  with  the  most  magnificent  omitlfeo- 
lorical  illustrations  of  the  French  schooL  Mr.  Selby  has  long  and  deservedly  ranked  high  as  a 
scientific  naturalist."— Bloeihooo^t  Magazine. 

SELByS  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  BRITISH  ORNITHOLOGY. 

S  voU.  8V0.    Second  Edition  (pub.  at  12.  It.),  boards,  12».  i83S 

SIBTHORP'S  FLORA  GR^CA. 

The  most  costly  and  magnificent  Botanical  work  ever  published.    10  vols.  foUo,  with  1000  haam 
tlAilly  coloured  Plates,  half  bound  moioccq,  pttblishing.oy  snhaeription^  and  the  number  strictly 
Hmited  to  those  subscribed  for  (pub.  at  2&32.),  (SSL 

Separate  Prospectuses  of  tiiis  work  are  now  ready  for  delivety.  Only  fSorty  copies  of  the  original 
stock  exists.    No  gwatsr  nuaaber  of  wibaeiibew'  n  wmii  can  therafctg  oe  leceived. 

SIBTHORP^  FLOR^  CRiCC^  PRODROMUS. 

Sive  Plantamm  omnium  Enumeratio,  quasin  Provinciis  aut  Insulis  Gnecielnvenit/oH.  Sib- 
THoar  :  Characteres  et  Synonjnoaa  omnium  cum  Anmotationihaa  Jac.  Evt.  Smra.  Foor  part% 
in  2  thick  vols.  8vo  (pub.  at  21, 2a. )  14«.  Londini,  IStO 

SOWERBY'S  MANUAL  OF  CONCHOLOGY. 

Containing  a  complete  IncrodaetioB  to  the  Science,  iUoatrated  by  upwards  of  6M  Flgans  of 
Shells,  etch^  on  copper-plates,  in  which  the  most  characteristic  examples  are  given  of  all  the 
Qeuewa  eataUisked  up  tathe  pteaent  time^  arraaged  in  LamneUan  Order^aeeompanied  by  copious 
Explanations;  Observatioiu  respecting  the  Geographical  or  Geological  distribution  of  each; 
XdDuiaar  Views  of  the  Qyvkons  of  Laooasaok  and  De  BlainviUe  ;  a  Oknsaiv  of  Technical  Terms,  &c. 
New  Edition,  considerably  enlarged  and  improved,  vHth  wanetotm  woodeute  in  the  tezt»  wnr  first 
added,  8vo,  cloth,  IJ.  St.    The  plates  coloured,  doth,  2Z.  5t.  1842 

SOWERBY'S  CONCHOLOCICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  ; 

OK,  COLOURED  FIOITBB8  OF  ALL  THE  HITHERTO  I7ITFI0UBED  SHELLS,  complete 
in  no  Shells,  8vo,  comprising  several  thoosand  Vigfuea^  in  paortSk  all  heautif oHy  cotooied  (pub.  at 
16f.),7l.lOt.  1841-45 

SPRY'S  BRITISH  COLEOPTERA  DELINEATED. 

Containing  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  all  the  Genera  of  British  Beetles,  edited  by  SHrcKian, 
Svo.  with  94  plates»  comprising  638  figures  of  Beetles,  beautifiilly  and  most  accurately  dnnni 
(pab.ait2l.2t.),  cloth,  II.  It.  ^  WW 

"  The  moat  peiftct  woA  ye»  published  in  tUs  defaxtmeBt  of  British  Entomology.'' 

SWAINSON'S  EXOTIC  CONCHOLOGY : 

OB,  FI0XJBE9  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  SAKE.  BEAUTIFUL,  OR  UNDESCRIBED 
8H£LL8.  Royal  4to,  containing  94  lane  and  beatttiAilly  oohmred  flgiues  of  Shells,  half-hound 
morocco,  gilt  edges  (pub.  at  52. 5t.),  21.  iSt.  6d. 

SWAINSON'S  ORNITHOLOGICAL  DRAWINGS  OF  THE  MRDS  OF  BRAZIL, 
Being  ngiucs  of  the  rarer  and  most  tattereating  Species.  Royal  8vo,  eontididBg  78  boiutlAilly 
«oloiiredTlateB,7voU.  (pah.at3i.l9t.eiL),hainoandmoroeeo,  2<.5t. 

SWAINSON'S  ZOOLOGICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS;  „,™„„„„i.T« 

OR,  ORIGINAL  FIGURES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  NEW,  RARE,  OR  INTERESTING 
ANIMALS,  selected  chiefly  from  the  Classes  of  Oraithology,  Entomology,  and  Conehcdogy.  6 
vols.  iDval  8vo,  eontainiav  318  finely  colooied  i^Mea,  (piib.  at  161.  Ifls.),  haU-boond  nKwoooo^  gilt 
edges.  9l.  9t. 

SWEETS  FLORA  AUSTRALASICA  ;  «..„„, 

OR,  A  SELECTION  OF  HANDSOME  OR  CURIOUS  PLANTS,  Natives  of  N^  HdQ|ud, 
and  the  South  Sea  Islands.  15  Nos.  f<xndng  ouevoL  royal  8vo,  campleta»  with  bS  beaimf^ 
coloured  plafes  (pub.  at  31. 15t.),  cloth,  11 16t.  1817-28 

SWEET'S  CISTINEit :  «     ,      .  ,      ^ 

OR  NATURAL  ORDER  OF  CISTUS,  OR  ROCK  ROSE.  30  Nos.  finming  one  vol.  »y«l 
Svo,  complete,  vrith  112  beantiftdly  coloured  plates  (pub.  at  51. 5t.),  doth,  21.  IJt.  M,  i&2» 

"  One  of  the  most  Interesting,  and  hitherto  the  scarcest  of  Mr.  Swaet's  beautiful  pahUoatici^s.'* 

WHITE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE.  ^      .  v    ,....  ^  «^ 

By  Sm  W.  iAnmtim,  18mo,  many  pretty  Woodcnts  byBaairSTON  (pnh.atie.},  cloth,  ft.W. 
With  the  PHrtes  heeuttAiIly  colovred,  ISmo  (pub.  at  Jr.  M.),  gilt  doth.  5t.  1836 


Vt  CATALOOUE  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

nrcLODiiro 

HISTORY,  BIOORAFHT,  YOTA0ES  AND  TRAYELS,  POETRY,  AND  THE 
DRAMA,  MORALS,  AND  MISCELLANIES, 


ART  OF  NEEDLEWORK, 

Fiom  the  EwUeitAgei,  with  NotloM  of  the  Aadent  Historical  Tttpestries.  Edited  I7  the  Bicht 
Hod.  the  Covvtsii  of  Wii.vo>,  Second  Edition,  ferieed,  in  1  tdL  poet  8to^  (pnb,  at  10a.  M.), 
doth,  Kih,  &«.  18M 

"A  ehanninK  volume :  it  ihoiiU  be  poaaewed  hy  enxj  ladj.*— Kmil 

BACON'S  WORKS. 

Both  EncUah  and  Latin.  WMt  an  Intndnetoay  Eaaajr,  and  oopioos  Indesea.  Complete  in 
S  large  Tola,  imperial  Svo^  Portnit,  (pub.  at  2L  2«.),  cloth,  11. 16c.  US8 

BACON'S  ESSAYS  AND  ADVANCEMENT  OF  LEARNING, 

With  Memoir  and  If otea  by  Dr.  Tajrlor.  S^oan  Umo,  with84  Woodeata,  (pob.  at  4a.),  omancBtal 
wrapper,  Sc  Cd.  1840 

BATTLES  OF  THE  BRITISH  NAVY, 

From  A.9. 1000  to  1840.  By  Jo»ph  Aush,  of  Greenirich  HoapitaL  9  thick  elq;a&t]y-prfBted 
Tola,  toolacap  8v|^  iUuatrated  bjr  14  Portxaita  of  Brttlah  Adminda,  beantiAiIlf  engtived  on  Bted, 
and  nmncnMa  Woodaita  of  Battlea,  (pub.  at  U.  U.).  eloth  gilt,  14a.  184S 


"Theae  Tolomea  are  invalnaUe;  thej  contain  the  very  pith  and  mamw  of  oar  beat  Naral 
Hiatoriea  and  Chroniclea.''— Am. 

**  The  best  and  moat  complete  repoaitoiy  of  the  triumphs  of  the  Britbh  JUmfj  which  has  jet 
iasned  flrom  the  preaa."— DmImI  Stnriee  Omtette. 

BOOK  OF  THE  COURT: 

Exhibiting  tlie  HIitanr,  Dntiea,  and  Prtvfl^ea  of  the  aereral  Banka  of  the  Sngliah  Nohili^  and 
Gentry,  particolarly  of  the  Great  Offlcnm  of  State,  and  Members  of  the  Boyal  HoasehoUL  in- 
dnding  the  varloaa  Forms  of  Coort  Etiquette,  Tables  of  Precedenej,  Bnles  to  be  obsciied  at 
Lereea  and  Drawing  Booms,  ftc,  with  an  Introductory  EssaT  on  Bc^  State  and  Ceremonial, 
and  a  ftiU  Acoonnt  m  the  Coronation  Ceremony.  Dedicated  By  command  to  her  Migea^r,  8fOw 
deganOy  printed,  (pnb.  at  16c),  cloth  gUt,  7a.  1844 

BOSWELL'S  LIFE  OF  DR.  JOHNSON ;  BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  J.  C.  CROKER. 

Incorporating  his  Toor  to  the  Hebrides,  and  accompanied  by  the  Commentaries  of  all  preceding 
Editors ;  with  unmeroos  additional  Notes  and  lUustratiTe  Anecdotea;  to  wliieh  are  added.  Two 
Bvpplementary  Tolomes  of  Anecdotes  by  Hawkins,  Piossi,  MumrHT,  Tnas,  EnTvoxAS, 
BrBBTBHs,  and  others.  10  vols.  l3m<L  illostrated  bjr  upwards  of  60  Views,  Portraits,  and  Sheets 
of  Aatqgraplis,  finely  engraved  on  Steel,  from  Drawings  by  Stanfldd,  Harding;  ftc^  doth,  rednoad 
to  11  ISi.  1840 

Thia  new,  improved,  and  neatlT-  enlarged  edition,  beantiftilly  printed  in  the  popular  Ann  of 
Sb  Walter  Scott,  and  Brron's  Works,  is  joat  soch  an  edition  as  Dr.  Johnson  himself  loved  and 
recommended.  In  one  of  the  Ana  recocdea  in  the  supplementary  vdlnmes  of  tiia  present  edition,  ha 
aays :  "  Books  that  tou  may  carry  to  the  Hre,  and  hold  readily  in  your  liand,  are  the  moat  naeftd 
aftier  alL    Such  books  form  the  maaa  of  general  and  eaay  reading."^ 

BOURRIENNE'S  MEMOIRS  OF  NAPOLEON, 

One  atout,  closely,  but  elqpmtly  printed  toL,  Ibolscap  ISmo.,  with  flne  equcatrian  Portrait  of 
Napoleon  and  Frontispiece,  (pub.  at  St.),  doth,  8f.  6d.  1844 

BRAND'S  POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES, 

Customs,  Ceremonies,  and  Superstitious  of  Ei^^land,  Scotland,  and  Irdand ;  revised  and  con- 
aiderably  enlarged  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis.  S  volk  square  12mo.,  New  Edition,  with  48  Woodcut 
niuatrations,  (pub.  at  1&«.),  ornamental  wrapper,  lOt.  1844 

BROWNE'S  (SIR  THOMAS)  WORKS,  COMPLETE. 

Induing  his  Vulgar  Error^  Beligio  MedicL  Um  Burial,  Christian  Horala,  Correspondence, 
Joumab,  and  Tracts,  many  or  them  liitherto  Unpublished.  The  wlide  collectied  and  edited  by 
BiMOir  WII.KIH,  F.KS.  4  vols.  8vo,  fine  Portrait,  (pub.  at  SL  8a.),  cloth,  II.  11*.  «d.  Pidterkig,  I8M 

**  Sir  Thomaa  Browne^  the  contemporary  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  Hooke;  Bacon.  Sdden,  and  Bohert 
Burton,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  moat  doquent  and  poetlcd  <tf  that  great  literary  era.    Hta 
thon^ta  are  often  truly  sublime,  and  dways  couTcyea  in  the  moat  impresaira  * 
Ckttmktn, 


PUBLISHED  OR  BOLD  BY  H.  O.  BOHN.  18 

BUCKINCHAM'S  AMERICA:  HISTORICAL,  STATISTIC,  AND  DESCRIPTIVE, 

Yb. :  Northern  Statei,  8  vols. :  Eastern  and  Western  States,  S  vols. :  ScfUthem  or  Slave  Stotes, 
S  Tola. ;  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  other  British  ProTinoes  in  North  America. 
1  ToL    Together  9  stont  vols.  Sro,  nomeroua  fine  Engravings,  (pub.  at  6L  lOt.  6d.),  doth,  SI.  12t.  6^ 

1841-4t 

"Mr.  Buckingham  goes  deliberately  through  the  States,  treating  of  all,  historically  and  statia. 

tically— of  their  rise  and  progress,  their  manufactures,  trade,  population,  topography,  fertility, 

lesouTces,  morals,  manners,  education,  and  so  forth.    Mia  volumet  wiU  be  fomiM  a  atorekouae  o/ 

knowUdffe.''—AtMnmim. 

"  A  very  entire  and  oomprehensiTe  view  of  the  United  States^  diligentljr  collected  bj  a  man  of 
great  acuteness  and  observation."— £t<eraty  Gazette, 

BURKE'S  (EDMUND)  WORKS. 

With  a  Biographical  and  Critical  Introduction  by  Boaxms.  S  vob.  imperial  8vo.  clovely  but 
handsomely  printed,  (pub.  at «.  2s.),  <doth,  U.  lOi.  '^  ^^  1841 

BURKE'S   ENCYCLOPiCDIA  OF   HERALDRY;  OR,   GENERAL   ARMOURY 

OF  ENGLAND.  SCOTItAND,  AND  IBELAND.  Comprising  a  Registry  of  all  Armorial  Bear* 
ings.  Crests,  and  MottoaPlh>m  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  nreaent  Time,  inclnding  the  late  Oranta 

Sr  the  College  of  Arms.  With  an  Introduction  to  Heraldry,  and  a  Dictionanr  of  Terms.  Tldrd 
dition,  with  a  Supplement.  One  very  lai^  vol.  imperial  vm,  beautiftaUy  prmted  in  small  type, 
in  double  columns,  by  Whittihshaii,  embellished  with  an  elaborate  Frontispiece  richly  iUu- 
minated  in  gtdd  and  colours ;  also  Woodcuts,  (pub.  at  21. 2s.),  cloth  gilt,  12.  ba.  1844 

The  most  elaborate  and  nsefhl  Work  of  the  kind  ever  published.  It  contains  upwards  of 
30^000  armorial  bearings,  and  incorporates  all  that  have  hitherto  been  given  by  GuHlim,  Edmond- 
■on,  Collins^  Nisbet,  SenT,^bson.  and  others ;  besides  many  thousand  names  which  have  never 
appeared  in  any  prerious  Work.  This  volume,  in  liact,  in  a  small  compass,  but  without  abridg- 
ment, contains  more  than  four  ordinary  quartos. 

BURNS'  WORKS,  WITH  LIFE  BY  ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM,  AND  NOTES 
BT  SIB  WALTEB  SCOTT,  CAMPBELL,  WORDSWORTH,  LOCKHAJIT,  &c.  Royal  8vo, 
fine  Portrait  and  Plates,  (pub.  at  18«.),  cloth,  uniform  vrith  Byron,  10s.  6A  1842 

This  is  positivelT  the  only  complete  edition  of  Bums,  in  a  single  volume,  8vo.  It  contains  not 
only  every  scrap  which  Bums  ever  wrote,  whether  prose  or  verse,  out  also  a  considerable  number 
of  scotch  national  airs,  collected  and  illustrated  by  him  (not  given  elsewhere}  and  foil  and  interest- 
faig  accounts  of  the  occasions  and  circumstances  of  his  various  writings.  The  very  complete  and 
interesting  Life  by  Allan  Cunningham  alone  occupies  164  vag^s,  and  tne  Indices  and  Glossary  are 
very  copious.  The  whole  forms  a  thick  eleganti^  prbitea  volume,  extending  in  all  to  848  pages. 
The  other  editions,  including  one  published  in  similar  shape,  with  an  abridgment  of  the  Life  by 
Allan  Cunningham,  comprised  in  only  47  pages,  and  the  whole  volume  in  only  504  pages,  do  not 
contain  above  two-thirds  of  the  above. 

CAMPBELL'S  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  PETRARCH. 

With  Notices  of  Boccaccio  and  his  illustrious  Contemporaries.  Second  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo,  fine 
Portraits  and  Plates,  (pub.  at  II.  lis.  M. ).  cloth.  12i.  184S 

CHANNING'S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  THE  LIBRARY  EDITION. 

Complete  to  the  Time  of  his  Decease.  Printed  from  the  Authot^s  corrected  Copies,  transmitted  to 
the  English  Publishers  by  the  Author  himself!  6  vols,  post  8vo»  handsomely  printed,  with  a  fine 
Portrait,  (pub.  at  21. 2t.),  doth,  lU  la.  1846 

"  Channing  is  unquestionably  the/aest  writer  of  the  age/'—Fraxei'a  Magazine. 

CHATHAM  PAPERS, 

Being  the  Correspondence  of  William  Pitt.  Earl  of  Chatham.  Edited  by  the  Executors  of  hi» 
Son,  John  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  published  from  the  Original  Manuscripts  in  their  possession. 
4  vols.  8vo,  (pub.  at  31.  I2a.),  cloth,  II.  6a,  Murray,  1838-40 

"  A  production  of  greater  historical  interest  could  hardly  be  imagined.  It  is  a  standard  work, 
which  wUl  directly  pass  into  every  library ."—JUfcrary  Gazette. 

"  There  is  hardly  any  man  in  modem  times  who  flUs  so  large  a  space  in  our  history,  and  of 
whom  we  know  so  little,  as  Lord  Cliathamj;  he  was  the  greatest  Statesman  and  Orator  that  this 
country  ever  produced.  We  regard  this  Work,  therefore,  aa  one  of  the  greatest  yahxe^-Sdin- 
burgh  Review. 

CHATTERTON'S  WORKS, 

Both  Prose  and  Poetical,  including  his  Letters ;  with  Notices  of  his  Lifie,  History  of  the  Rowletr 
Controversy,  and  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory.  2  vols,  post  8vo.  elegantfy  printed,  with 
Engraved  Fac-similes  of  Chatterton's  Handwriting  and  the  Rowley  MSS.  (Pub.  at  16«.),  cloth,  9a. 
Large  Paper,  2  vols,  crown  8vo,  (pub.  at  II.  1«.},  clotn,  12a.  1842 

"  Warton,  Malone,  Croft,  Dr.  Knox,  Dr.  Sherwin,  and  others,  in  prose ;  and  Scot^  Wordsworth, 
Eirke  White,  Montgomery,  Shelley,  Coleridge,  and  Keats,  inverse ;  have  conferred  laating immor- 
tality upon  the  Poems  of  Cbatterton." 

"  Chatterton's  was  a  genius  like  that  of  Homer  and  Shakspeare,  which  appears  not  above 
once  in  many  centuries."— FteerimiM  Knox. 

COOPER'S  (J.  F.)  HISTORY  OF  THE  NAVY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 

AMERICA,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Peace  of  1815, 2  vols.  Svo.,  (pub.  at  II.  iOa.),  gilt  cloth, 
12t.  1839 


14  €ATALOaf7E  OF  VEW  BOOSB 

OOPLCV9  (fieHMCIHY  MftS.  HCWUETn  HtSTCHCY  OF  SIAVERY  AMD 
IT6  lUroiTTtmr,  flowial  TJIttnu.  TilHi  m  ftirrmillT  iWrlr  T-t11  fltir  jlnir  fwtrilft  if  nOTfrmim. 
(p«k.Bt«i.},«lilh,4cfi.  1839 

eOSTELLO'S  SPECIMENS  OF  THE  EARLY  FRENCH  POETRY, 

VMMBtlietineorthe  Tkovbadaon  to  tteBdgiior  Hcnx7rrvPOit8«o,villi4nat»v  (f«b.  aft 
Mt.6il.),«laCk^  183& 

COWPER'S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  EDITED  BY  SOUfHEY; 

OiHMcWw  hfe  I^MM%  Osmapoaffanee^  f^  TnnalatlaBfl ;  vkh  a  Life  vt  the  Antkor.  IS  Tola. 
poatSvo,  embellished  with  nnmeioaa  ezq^iiHe  Eagimftngt,  after  tiie  design  of  Habtbt,  (sab. 
at  S<.  lh$.),  doth.  21.  ISt.  M.  ]fl»-7 


Zhia  is  the  o^T  <»m>li»»  edittan  <rf  Cow^a  Woiha,  paaae  aiad  paettcal,  arkfa^  hM  ever 
been  given  to  the  woild.  1faiijortliemaie«lin«xclMiTdroantii|MAadMM«|MHtfrflaBBOt 
appear  in  anj  other  edition. 

CRAWFUWyS  (J.)  EMBASSY  TO  SIAM  AND  COCWM'-CHlflA. 

avalkti«^llapapa»i»rtelaa,(9«b.aftlLn».6iL).cl««h.U»-       ^  1830 


CRAWFURO'S  EMBASSY  TO  AVA, 

Wttfc  an  iapiaidlT  mi  Paaatt  ■tfi^ina  W  ftwt  SM«.aw.   S  vala.em^  with  It  Maps,  nue^  and 
Ylgnettes/Tpvhi.  •»  1<-  ite.  *d.h  clath»  Uv.  1834 

eRUHCSHANK*S  THREE  COURSES  AND  A  DESSERT. 

A  Seiiea  of  Talea,  In  Three  8et^  via,  Ixiah,  Lecal.  and  XkodlaMoaa.  OmwB  taa.  wiA  61 
citremeljr  clever  and  comic  IXUiatiallMia»(puh.at  11 U.),  cloth,  gfi^  1844 

"This  is  an  eztraordinar7  performance.  So/A  am  aakw  of  the  palmer,  Che  poet,  «BA«haMiv«list, 
in  one  person,  ta  vmexanvlea.  A  tithe  of  the  talent  that  mas  to  making  thA  atodes  woalA  aat  nv 
a  Aaacn  of  ansiial  wften ;  aad  *  tMke  of  <k«  iawntlM  gwlwthat  la  di^pl^wAte^M  OliiKlml^^ 
isauli  ftuMJah  a  jaMary/* 


D1B04N'S  BIBUOMANIA.  OR  BOOK-MADNCSS. 

i  IMhwaphifal  ITnimannii  Tlmr  Tiiti—  with  nmiiiaiwhki  n  illlnMB  kwMbar'Kqrte  the 


to  the  Pra— ,  ami  a  aiipplwiiMt  S  vala.  saral  »>%  haadMSMlr  ptiated, 

,.      „          .            ._        /  .           .                ,      .    .    .     hj^iotk, 

Lnge 

doth.  81.  Be.  M.  -             -               ^^ 


rmtttliiiihrf  itr  imimmT  "Trirnn  -rirmr  T  wueaave  nosr  Mpat aaaea,  <p«b.r  .iK.at.),eioch, 
li.lla.M.    LMBge Papa^, imppiial  ta% of wkkhonir^wy  <iw  eopieia  wpmw p^ted,  ^<*.i<il.is.). 


Thki  eelebnitBdWotk,whidinnlteaChe  enteitafnmeirt  of  mmunoe  with  the  moat  salwihle 
lafcrflMtionen  all  hflmomnUc^  snhfeiets,  has  lang  been  seij  acane  and  adld  ftv  oowddcnble 
sums— the  small  paper  for  w.  St.,  and  the  large  paper  for  upwards  of  SO  guineas  1 1 1 

DRAKE'S  SHAKSPEARE  AND  HIS  TIMES, 

Indading  the  Biographj  of  the  Poet,  Critieisms  on  hla  Gflaioa  and  Writtogs,  a  aBw  Chiwwiimf 
of  his  Plays,  and  a  Hutonr  of  the  Uanners,  Customs,  and  AmnaementL  Snperstitkma,  Poetn^aad 
Uterature  of  the  Elisabetlian  Bia.  i  vok.  4to,  (above  1400  pafes),  sri&  tee  Portnk  and  a  Plate 
of  AatogEapha,  (puh.  at  U.  hs.},  doth,  U.  lis.  td.  1817 

*  A  asaatctljr  paodnetion,  the  publioathm  of  wUeh  will  farm  an  qpodi  tafke  Shakqioian  his- 
tozy  of  this  eountiy.  It  compnses  also  a  complete  and  eritinl  anailfBis  of  all  the  r]«rs  and 
Poems  of  Shafcapeaic;  and  a  ooa^nhenAae  and  powoEM  abetch  of  tiw  oontaBponuylitera- 
tvat.''—G€naeman'»MagunM€. 

EMOLISH  CAUSES  CELEBRES, 

OB,  REMAXKABU  TRIALS.   fl^MTC  19mo,  (pub.  at  to.),  mnannftal  wmpw,  Sf.  1844 


FENN'S  PASTON  LETTERS. 

Orixiiua  Letters  of  the  Paaton  Bamihr,  Wiittan  during  llie  Bdgns  of  Hemy  TI.,  Sdward  lY.,  and 
Bkhard  lU^ hr  saiioua  Pomona  ofBank  and  Gonsequenee^  eUe^r «i  Histarical  Sub^eeta.  ^ew 
Edition,  with  Notca  aBdCorractfaiaa,coaqilete  in  S  vola.  hewad  in  1,  aauarc  ISmo^  (pub.  at  10s.). 
doth  ig^  7<.6d.  4lBaiB4yboiuid  in  asasoon  aoiooea^  ewvod  bSuSk  in  ifaTSn^atyl^  gilt 

The  original  edition  of  this  very  curious  and  intereating  seiiea  of  Uatorieal  Letters  is  a  laa 
book,  and  sells  for  upwards  of  ten  guineas.  The  jireaent  is  not  an  abridgment  as  asia^  ho  sup- 
pooed  team  its  form,  hut  gives  the  whole  matter  fir  omitting  the  tepUcate  vouon  of  the  letters 
written  in  an  obaolete  language,  and  adopting  aaij  the  more  moderawsendaUe  venion  pohUahed 
bjr  FeiHs. 

"The  Paston  Letters  are  an  important  testimony  to  the  pn>0«SBive  condition  of  society,  and 
euae  in  a*  a  prectons  Halt  in  the  enain  of  the  moral  histoiy  of  England,  wbjdi  they  alone  in  this 
period  anppfy.    Thqr  stand  tasdeed  ain^  in  Euiope.''—£roiIasi. 

FIELDING'S  WORKS.  EDITED  BY  ROSCOE, 

COMPLETE  IN  ONE  YOLVICE,  (Tom  Jone^  Amdia,  JonaOan  ^nid,  Joaeph  Andrews, 
Plays,  Essays,  and  Miscellanies.)  Medium  Svo,  with  90  ca^td  Plates  hj  CaviKaiAHK,  (pub.  at 
U.  it.),  doth,  gilt;  14a.  IMi 


"Of  dl  thewoifca  of  toiaglnaHon  toiriuch  Sadish  ndna  ^  airan  orMn. the  writings  of 
Henry  ndding  ore  perhaps  moot  decidedly  and  exclusively  her  own.'^-Ar  Ff after  Scott. 

**  The  proae  Homer  of  human  nature."— £«n(  Brro». 


PUBLIOHEBD  OB  60LD  ST  H.  O.  BeHN. 


,  onilie  Awnlanof  Menof 

E#tlMi,(vniL«t«^,clot^te.       1844 


**I  h*T«  reai  with  the  ip-eateit  admteation  the  Easayi  of  Mr.  fbatvr.    He  is  one  of  the  nost 


FOSTER'S  ESSAY  ON  THE  EV4LS  OF  POPULAR  ICNORAJMCE. 

NewEdltiaB.«ilet«Bt]rpriBtt^  in  lea^ami^  mm  Axat  anManawtCh  Us  Stnys  on  Sedftion  of 
Character,  cloth,  6t.  184b 

*' Mr.  Foster  always  ooxuidered  this  hU  hest  work,  and  «w  ow  W  triddi  In  wiehad  lita  Uta«r 
tMmM  to  be  eatuMitcd." 

"A  work  which,  popular  and  admired  ai  It  confessedly  is,  has  nerer  met  with  the  thonsaadth 
part  of  the  attention  which  it  deserres."— Dr.  Pp§  ' 


GAZCTTEER.-flEW  EIHM0URGH  UN1VERSAU  GAZCTTGER« 

AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONAET,  more  complete  than  any  hitherto  pnbltshed.  New 
Edition,  revised  and  completed  to  the  Present  Time,  by  Johh  Trohsoh,  (Edhor  of  the  f7it«wraal 
JtUuL  &c),  very  thick  Svo,  (1040  pa«as),  Umft.  <piih.art  Ifis.), elot^  12s.  fdmAum*.  JMi 

Thw  oonmebenaivevoliiine  is  the  latest,  and  Dylur  the  best  Unhen^  It 

indndes  amUaceonBt  of  Aflfchanisran,  NewZedan^  &c  ftc 

QEORQIAN  €RA,  OR  MODERN  BRITISH  BIOGRAPHY. 

raBMrising  Miwssiwiof  theMot  gaaiaatfewewairiwhaaw  iWKMMd  ia  Oaeat  SriUte  Dram 

tlMibMsiAn  of  GaavK  the  FiBit  totlM  DtMiae  aC  OaawB  the  Xenith,  4  w^ 

«n  HeaL  (Hd>.«t  U.  iSl).  ehathifl^  lU  1832 

cm.eic'smSnoirs  O^  WJmSUM hastimcs. 

First  Gtovemor  General  of  Bengal.   3  vols.  8yo,  fine  Portrait  (pub.  at  21. 6$.),  doth,  11.  1m.        1841 

GOLDSMITH'S  WORKS, 

witha Lm  aad.NeTn.  4<ro1a.  §t$m.  tes^  with  euptated  HiIbs  a&d  Flates  l|y  SvovsAas  and 
Cmfuuixasic   New  and  degant  Edition  (pub.  at  IZ.},  extra  elatfi, 221.  1846 


"OsB  mtr  maAm-emi  esea  Or  Water  fiaot^  be  nwiiynl  with  ClnHamllli  inr  the  lariety, 
beauty,  and  power  of  his  composition?  Tou  may  take  lumaad  'est  him  oat  ia  little  atai^*  so 
many  ughts  does  hepresent  to  the  imag1na>.inB ."-^AtknumiM. 

**  The  volumes  of  Goldsmith  iHU  ever  eonstitate  one  of  ttie  most  predoos  '  wdb  of  English  ub> 


GORDONS  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREEK  REVOLUTION, 

And  of  the  Wars  and  Campaigns  arising  firom  tiie  Strugi^of  the  GredtPatiiotsin  emandpatioff 
their  Country  from  the  Turkish  Yoke.  By  the  late  Txwmas  Oobsoh.  OeDeral  of  a  Piwislwiel 
13ie  OTeeki«my.   tBeead Edition,  2  ^ois. Sro.,  Ms^s  aad  Flaa^,  (paA.i 


lI10*.),elatfeuiat.M. 
1842 
CELL'S  (SIR  WILLIAM)  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  ROME  AND  ITS  VICINrTY. 

An  imnroved  Edition,  complete  in  1  voL  8ve,  with  saveial  Plates,  doth,  I2«.  With  a  very  lam 
Map  or  Borne  and  its  Environs  (from  a  most  cssreftil  trigenoBsetrieal  amwey),  monated  oadaoL 
andfoldedinacaaeaoastDftmavoluBse.  Togoeher  2  vols,  tes^  cloUi,  li.  U.  1846 

These  vnlnmes  are  so  replete  with  what  Is  valuable,  that  were  we  to  employ  onr  entire  joamal , 

ox 


we  could,  after  all,  afford  out  a  meagre  indication  of  their  interest  aad  worth.    It  is,  »».. 
lasting  memorial  of  eminent  literary  eaeitian,  devotei  toa  satjjact  of  great  ia^yertaao^  aad     _ 
dear,  not  only  to  eveiy  achalai,  bat  to  evcqr  reader  of  Intdligenoe  to  whom  the  truth  as  Uilary 
Is  an  ol^oct  of  consideration." 

CtflANVIU.E>ft  (DR.)  SPAS  OF  ENGLAND 

and  Prindpal  Sea  Battling  Places.   3  vols,  post  8vo,  with  laxM  MaiL  aad  npwaids  af  fiO  hflMtiflil 
Waodsato  (pah.  at  IL  Ut4,  eloth,  tta.  ^^  1841 

GRANVILLE'S  (DR.)  SPAS  OF  GERMANY. 

8vo^  witht9Wooieat8aadMapa(pab.atUf.),dotlwfla.  1843 

HEEREN'S  (PROFESSOR)  HISTORICAL  WORKS, 

the  Gerasaa,  «Ib.— AasA,  New  Edkiaa,  essaplete  in  S  vols.<-Antiaa,  2  vals.— 


BoBorn  and  its  Coloriss,  2  vols.— Ahcibm*  Gasaoa,  1  voL— HisToaicixTasATiass,  Ivol. 
<— MAavAJb  av  Aaoia««HM«aax,lvaL--toiethflr9vola.8ve(pd^at7{4,doth]ettend,naifiinn, 

"Profiessor  Heeren's  Historical  Besearches  stand  In  the  very  highest  rank  among  those  with 
whieh  modem  Germany  haa  eosiehedthe  Utenlnre  ofEnroye."    Qaorfarly  JUsttw. 

HEEREN'S  HISTORICAL  RESEARCHES  INTO  THE  POUTtCS.  INTER- 
COURSE, AND  TBADES  OF  THE  ANCIENT  NATIONS  OF  AFRICA:  induding  the  Car- 
thagiaians,  Ethiopians,  and  Egypttsas.  Second  Editioa.  ooRoeted  ttami^MMt,  with  aa  lade^ 
lift  of  the  Anther,  aewAppcBdEkB^  and  other  Addatioas.  2  vols.  8«o  (pnb.  nt  11  10s.),  doth,  II.  4«. 

MEEREN'S  HISTORICAL  RESEARCHES  INTO  THE  POUTICS,  INTER- 
COURSE, AND  TR&DS8  OF  THE  ANCIENT  NATIONS  OF  ASIA;  iadadiagtliB 


Fhcsnidans,  Babylonians,  SiTthians,  and  Indians.    New  and  improved  Edition,  complete  in ! 
vols.  8v<^  elegantly  printed  (pub.  origiiDailr  at  21.  te.),  aolh,  l&4s.  IMt 

"One  of  the  most  TSlnable  mrgnlaiittDM  made  to  our  Mstortcal  afcriea  sjaee  fte  day  of  CUtfcatt 
— iffAflucwn. 


li  CATALOOITB  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


HCEREN'S  MANUAL  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  POLITICAL  SYSTEIM  OF 
■VBOFB  AND  ITS  COLONIES,  from  its  flxvittkni  at  the  eloae  of  the  VUteenth  Centniy,  to  iti 
n-eetahUihiiieiit  upoii  the  ftU of  Ni^oleoii,  tmulated  firom  the  Fifth  Gcnnan  Editioiu  iynk. 
8«o(inih.etl<.4«.hc]oth.lte.  On^bi^  XWAeyi^  UM 

*  The  heet  HUto<7  of  Modem  Xarope  thet  hasyct  ^ppcued,  and  It  is  llkdj  long  to  reinaiii  with- 
0«t  a  Tiitir—Jtktnmm. 

"A  work  of  eterlinr  valne^  which  wfll  diAue  nueftil  knowledge  ftnr  generattons,  alter  all  tte 
■hallow  ptetenden  to  that  ^tinctloii  are  ftvtanatety  tegotten."— Ltterary  Gtuette. 

HeEREN'8  ANCIENT  GREECE. 

Tkaadated  hj  BAHcaort.   Fourth  impiOTed  Edidon.   8vo^  (puh.  aft  12$.),  doth,  7«.  (UL  U6 

HEEREN'S  HISTORICAL  TREATISES: 

Yla. :— L  The  Politleal  CoBiequencea  of  the  Beftnnnatioii.  II.  The  Blae,  Praereas,  and  Practieal 
Inflocnce  of  Politleal  Theoriet.  III.  The  Blae  and  Growth  of  the  Continental  Interests  of  Great 
Britain.   Snt,  (pab.  at  16s.)  cloth,  7«- >d.  Oitf^r^ 


HEEREN'S  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY, 

Paitieidaily  with  Bmutd  to  the  ConstitntionB,  the  Commeree.  and  the  Colonies  of  tlie  States  «( 

Aniianitr.   Thiid  EoitioB,  oovrected  and  improved.   8to>  (puh.  at  ISs.),  doth,  12f. 

^^  (M»rri;  2W«sfi^  IMI 


"We  never  Nmemher  to  hafe  seen  a  Woik  in  which  so  much  nseftd  knowledge  was 

into  so  small  a  compass.  A  esrdtal  examination  oooTinoes  us  that  this  book  wQIbe  naeflil  fbr 

Bn^ish  highor  schools  or  oolleges,snd  will  contribute  to  direct  attention  to  the  better  and  m 

Ins&rnctiTe  pacts  of  histoiy.    The  translation  is  executed  With  great  fldditj." — Qnarfar^ /saraai 


HEEREN'S  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 

For  the  Use  of  ScIiooIb  and  PriTate  Tuition.  Compiled  from  the  Works  of  A.  H.  I<.  Hxxnn. 
ISmo,  (pub.  at  2s.  U.),  doth,  Ss.  Oiff^rd,  lU»sr>,  18S 

"An  excellent  and  most  useAil  little  volume,  and  admirshlgr  adapted  for  the  oae  of  admois  and 
prlrafte  instruction.''— Literarr  Gautte. 
*' A  ralnable  addition  to  our  list  of  school  books."— ^tkaumsi. 

JACOB'S   HISTORICAL  INQUIRY   INTO  THE  PRODUCTION   AND  CON- 
SUMPTION OF  THE  PBECIOUS  METALS,  3  vols.  Svo.,  (pub.  at  IL  4s.),  doth  Ite.  18S1 

JAMES'S  WILLIAM  THE  THIRD,  ,^     _ 

Comprising  the  History  of  his  Bdgn,  illustrated  in  a  series  of  unpublished  letters,  addressed  to 
the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  by  Jahss  YxBiroir,  Secretsnr  of  State,  with  Introduction  and  Notes 
hy  G.  P.  B.  Jamxs,  Esq.,  3  vols.  8vo.,  Portraits,  (pub.  at  SL  St.),  doth,  18t.  IMl 

JOHNSON'S  (DR.)  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

Printed  verbatim  from  tlie  Author's  last  Folio  Edition.  With  all  the  Examples  in  ftilL  To  which 
are  prefixed,  a  History  of  the  Language,  and  an  English  Grammar.  One  large  voL  imperial  8vo^ 
(pub.  at  2L  St.).  cloth,  IL  8s.  IStt 

KNIGHT'S  JOURNEY-BOOKS  OF  ENGLAND.    _.^^_,       ^  „    ^      ^ 

BEBKSHIRE,  including  a  Aill  Description  of  Windsor.  Willi  23  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  a 
large  illuminated  Map.   Ifteduced  to  Is.  6ii. 

HAMPSHIRE,  Indoding  the  Isle  of  Wight.  With  82  Engmvings  on  Wood,  and  a  kige 
Ulnminated  Map.    Seduced  to  Si. 

DERBYSHIRE,  Indoding  tlie  Peak,  &c.  With  23  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  a  large  illwmlnaffd 
Map.    Reduced  to  Is.  M. 

KENT.   With  68  Engrarings  on  Wood,  and  a  lai^  Ulnminated  M19.    Reduced  to  3s.  6^ 

LACONICS :  OR,  THE  BEST  WORDS  OF  THE  BEST  AUTHORS. 

Seventh  Edition.  3  vols.  ISmo,  with  elegant  Fnmtuqpieces,  containing  30  Portraits,  (puh.  at  l&s.), 
doth  gUt,  7s.  M.  Tilt,  18« 

Tbis  pleasant  collection  of  pithr  and  sententious  readings,  from  the  best  English  anthors  of  all 
i^tes,  has  long  ei^oyed  great  and  aeserved  popularity. 

LAMB'S  (CHARLES)  PROSE  AND  POETICAL  WORKS, 

Induding  his  Essays  of  Elia,  both  Series,  Rosamund  Gray,  Tales  from  Shakspesre,  Foemib 
Sonnets,  John  Woodvil,  a  Tragedy,  &c  &c.,  6  vols,  post  Svo.,  (pub.  at  SI.  6«.),  doth  iL  Is.        18M 

LANE'S  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  MODERN  EGYPTIANS. 

A  New  and  enlarged  Edition,  vrith  great  Improrements.  2  vols.  Svo,  numerous  Woodcuts,  printed 
to  match  Wilkinson's  Ancient  £gyptian^  (pub.  at  IZ.  8s. ),  doth  gilt,  18s.  190 

**  Nothing  can  be  more  accurate  than  Mr.  Lane's  descriptions ;  the  English  inhabitanta  aay  that 
reading  tliem  iqion  the  spot,  they  csnnot  detect  a  single  error."— Jtoierfs. 

LEAKE'S  (COL.)  TRAVELS  IN  THE  MOREA. 

Svols.8vo.  With  a  very  large  Map  of  the  Morea,  and  upwards  of  30  various  M^ps^  Flans,  Platea 
of  ancient  Greek  Insouitioui,  &c.    (Pub.  at  SI.  5s.) ,  doth,  iL  8s.  UN 
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LISTER'S  LIFE  OF  EDWARD  FUtST  EARL  OF  CLARENDON. 

With  Origiaal  ConrMpoMteMsaad Aiifthaatte  Papci%  Btver  Mtee  putaUikaA.  S toK  8w.  Partrait, 

"  ▲  Work  oflaboriou  leaMrclii  viittai  wUk  auMtoly  aUitj.*— JIIm. 

LOCKHART>S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CONQUEST  OFMEXICO  &  NEW  SPAIN 

AND  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  CONQUISTADOK  BERNAL  DIAZ  DEL  CASTILLO.  Written 
bv  himself  and  now  flnt  oompletalr  i—ilattd  Awn  the  oriciital  Svanbk.  2  vokk  Bro,  (pnbw  at 
if.  4fc),  doth,  12fc  *         "^^  '    1844 

**Bcroal  Diac**  aeeswat  hears  all  the  anikB  of  anHientfelty,  and  la  aeoomMitied  with  such 
ptoawanalot^^  with  anchfantMutingdatailB,  and  nieh  anraain;  Tsnitr,  and  yet  so  paidonable  in 
an  old  soldier,  who  has  been,  as  .he  boasts,  in  a  hundred  and  nineteen  battles,  as  rendcars  his  hook 
one  of  the  moat  singular  that  is  to  he  found  in  any  language."— Dr.  noflintia  la  Mc  **BiMtny  ^ 

MARTIN'S  (MONTGOMERY)  BRITISH  COLONIAL  LIBRARY: 

Forming  a  popular  and  authentic  Description  of  all  the  Colonies  of  the  British  Empire,  and  em> 
brMing  the  Hietoir-fh]r«loal  Geopaahy->Oeeltfgy-"Cllinafe  HhItusI,  Yegetable,  and  Mteenl 
lUnMoina— OoTCnuneni— Vlnanoe---Miiltai7  Defcnee  CoaMneree--5Mppingf--Moaetaiy  System 
— ReUgion— Populattou,  White  and  oolonred— Education  and  the  Preea— Emigratia»-^8ocial 
State,  Sc,  of  each  Settlement.  Founded  on  Official  and  Public  Documents,  furnished  by  Gorem- 
ment,  the  Hon.  East  India  Coiupaiur*  Ac  Blmtnted  lur  origbial  Mapa  and  Plates.  10  Tola, 
fbolacap  Sro,  (pub.  at  3i),  detv».  lie.  IMS 

Tkeee  lOvols.  canton  the  5  vela.  8«0!,  verbatim,  vifb  aftv  addittana.  Baeh  volnneof  the  above 
aeries  is  oomptete  In  itself^  and  sold  separately,  aa  foUtnrs,  at  8e.  W.  i — 

Tol.  I.— Thb  CANADAs^rraa  ahd  Lowaa. 

Yol.  II.— Naw  South  WALas,  Van  DiSMBn's  Laitn.  Swav  RiTsa,  ai^  South  AuaTBAUA. 

▼el  III.— Thb Cavb o* Ooos Horn, MAvasTivs^ana Shtchvllss. 

VaL  IV.— Thb  Whst  Ivans.  YoL  I.— Jamaica,  Honduras,  Trinidad,  TohegQ,  Ghranada,  the 
Bahamas,  and  the  Virgin  Islea. 

YoL  v.— Thb  Wbst  lanias.  YoL  II.— British  Guiana,  Barbadoes,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  De- 
aawan,  Esse«niho,  BaUee^  Aniri>U«»  Tt«tol»,St.»ttfi^Birtwde,  Antigna,  Montacnat,  Dominica, 
and  NeVis. 

YoL  VI.— Nova  Scotia,  Nbw  Bauns wick.  Caps  Bbbtob,  Fbibcb  Edwabs's  Isi.b,  Thb 
Bbbmudas,  NBwrouHBi<AHa,  and  Hvaaon's  Bat. 

YoL  VII.— GlBBALTAB,  MaIiTA,  ThB  IoHIAB  IsiJlVBS,  ftc. 

YoL  YIII.— Thb  East  Ibbibs.   VoL  I.  oontaining  Bengal,  Madr«^  Bombay,  Agn^  ftc. 

YoL  IX.— Thb  East  Ib dibs.    YoL  II. 

YoL  X.— Bbitish  Possbsiions  ib  thb  Ibdiab  abd  Atlantic  Ocbabs,  vii.— Cejrlon,  Penang, 
Malacca,  Singapore,  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gambia,  Cape  Coast  Caatle^  Accia,  the  Falkland  lelands, 
St.  Helena,  mm  Aaeenaioib 

MAXWELL'S  LIFE  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

3  handsomr  volumes  8*o.  EmbeHished  with  nnmerons  h^hly-flniihed  linc^Bngravinga  W 
CooBBB  and  other  eminent  aitlst^  eoBslBtiBg  of  Battle-pieces,  Pertraita,  BBUtainr  Plans  and 
Maps ;  besides  a  great  numl)er  of  fine  Wood  Ennavinfa.  (Pnb.  at  8i.  7e>)>  elegant  m  gilt  doth, 
1/.  16*.    Large  paper,  India  proofl^  (pub.  at  52.),  i^t  ch>tb,  3L  3s.  1839-41 


"Mr.  Maxwell's  '  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,'  in  our  opinion,  has  no  rival  among  similar 
publications  of  the  day.  ....  We  proaounee  It  free  from  ilatteiv  and  bombast,  snoraict  and 
maaterly The  ^ype  and  mecaanical  execution  are  admiranle :  the  plans  oi  battles  and 


aleges  nmnerous,  ampler  ud  nseftd;  the  portraits  of  the  Duke  and  lus  wanior  contemporaries 
many  and  faitlifm;  the  battle  pictures  animated  and  brilliant;  and  the  vignettes  of  ooatumea 
andmauiera  worthy  of  the  miUtaij  ganiua  of  Honee  Vemet  himielC*— Rbim. 

MILTON'S  WORKS,  BOTH  PROSE  AND  POETICAL, 

With  an  Introductory  Reriew,  by  FLBTcnna,  complete  iu  1  thick  toL  imnailal  8to^  (pub.  at 
11.  b». ) ,  cloth  lettered,  ll.  If.  1888 

This  is  tlie  only  complete  edition  of  Milton's  Prose  Wwks,  at  a  moderate  price. 

MITFORD'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE,  BY  LORD  REDESDALE, 

The  Chronology  conceted  and  eompared  with  CUaUotf*  Wmtti  HMemei,  by  KiBe»  (CadeU'a  last 
and  much  the  best  edition,  1838)  8  toU.  8vo,  (pub.  at  4{.4f.),  gilt  cloth,  3Ll!l8.6<f. 
-^Tree-marhlad  calf  extre,  fay  Clabxb,  41. 14s.  6d. 

In  respect  to  thia  new  and  improved  edition,  one  of  the  most  Eminent  scholars  of  the  present 
J  has  expressed  his  opinion  that  "Uie  ineccaaed  advantagea  given  to  it  have  doubled  the  original 
Ine  of  the  work." 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  numerous  additions  and  the  amended  ChronoloKy,  from  that 
vatnable  performance^  the  FatN  JMInun,  are  subjoined  in  the  shs^teof  Notes^  lo  aa  nottointer« 
Here  with  the  integrity  of  tlie  text. 

As  there  are  many  editions  of  Mitfitrd's  Greece  before  the  publia  it  xoKf  be  neoessaij  to  ohMtve 

that  the  present  octavo  edition  is  the  only  one  which  contuns  Mr.  King's  last  oorreetions  and 

additions  (wlUeh,  aa  stated  in  hia  advertiaement,  are  material) ;  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  only 

edMonwhiehshonldattlM  present  da(y  be  chosen  tea  the  gentleman'a  lihcaix,  hdng  the  haai 

I  the  aeal  oorreet,  ana  tha  moat  oenplete. 

G 


dear 
▼all 
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MnrORO^S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE,  femMmutO^ 

Low  Bnm  Mva  af  XMM.  «HiB  te  tke  bat  Maden  Hiifla^ar  Oraeee 
he  is  pcikos  Ac  ke«  af  an 


BOC  onlf  to  llw  vlMde  Mte  ofaiielaiiiMBrb  vUeli  It  eoBpiiKa,  Vat 
«  poftioB  of  t^  "a^^*  MilAw**  BQatiay  is  tbe  beat  that  baa 

tayaaC. 


MORE'S  UTOPIA,  OR,  THE  HAPPY  REPUMJC, 

AFbihMopbkalRoBaiiee:towblchteadded,TBVfrEW  ATLAlfnS^hrt^BASACOirtvia  a 
PkdimiiMnr  IMaeoon^  aiid  Note^  bj  J.  A.  SaL  Ain.  fc^.  Sni^  (aab.  at  ••.),  doth.  4c.  wL--Wi& 
the  Life  oT  Sir  Tbonuw  Mov^  bj  SuJAaflr]fACKU*osH,Sf<dkftMl8ei98«o^doti^  ISft 

OSSIAN'S  POEMS, 

Arandated  bj  MAcrKwuoi^frtA  Diieeitattoiii.eanceniiii^ttM  Bia  nid  Paana  of  Onhni;  aad 


I>5.^..^C*leaIW-iifctioa.«^^^ 

OUSELEY'S  Jgm  WILLIAM)  TRAVELS  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES  OF  THE 
BAST,  lf0B  PARTICULABLT  FBB8IA ;  wttb  Eztmeta  from  iai«  and  ndaable  Oriental 
If  Biiiiaaiy  ■,  and  80  ptotee  and  rnKpu,  8  Toto.  4to,  (pab.  at  III.),  ertra  doth  beardin  9L  U.         UB 

PERCY'S  RELIQUES  OF  ANCIENT  ENGLISH  POETRY, 

Conaisting  of  OU  Heroic  BaDada,  Soms,  and  other  Pieces  of  oar  Eartter  Poets,  together  with 
ifeworiatcrdas^andaeopiooaGioHaiT,eonpletefnlvoL,aiediinn8*a    Nevanddepmt 


Edition,  withbeaatifliUf  cngnved  title  and  frontiqpiaee,  bj  St^ianolT,  (pab.  at  Uc).  doth,  cOl^ 

"But  above  an,  I  thm  ftrat  became  aeqnainted  with  Bp.  Perejr'o  'Bdlqaaaof  Aadent  Pioelqr.* 
Tlie  Ant  time,  too^  I  eoald  senme  a  few  AiUings  tocetber.  I  bought  nnto  mjidf  a  eop7  at  * 
bdofed  Tdnmes;  nor  do  I  bdlefe  I  ever  read  a  bo(&  half  so  freooantlr,  or  with  balf  tba  a 
' -air  WmUer  BeUt. 

'  Perey^  BalliMa  an  the  moat  agiaeaUe  BdaethM,  peAavi^  whiA  cidBla  In  I 


POPULAR  ERRORS.  EXPLAINED  AND  ILLUSTRATED, 

Bj  Joaa  TiMBS,  (Aothor  of  Laeonie%  and  Editor  of  the  "Dlastrated  London  Vema,")  tUdc 
feap.8?ObeIoael]r  oat  elegantly  printed  frontispiece  doth,  redneed  tote.  1841 

PORTER'S  PROGRESS  OF  THE  NATION, 

In  its  nurioas  Sodal  and  Economical  Bclations,  from  the  becinniaffaf  die  Nineteenth  CentaiTto 
the  present  Time,  3  Tds.  post  8nk,(pab.  at  lL4«.),dotb,18i.6rf.  dot.  Xm^M;  1S8-44 

PRIOR'S  LIFE  OF  EDMUND  BURKE, 

With  vnpnbliabed  Spedmensof  bisPoetirandLettaB.  Tbird  and  much  lamroredBatkaLSta^ 
PortnltandAntognphs,(pab.atl4t.),giftdoth,te.  Iflg 

"EicePentfeding,  in  pqsplcBoas  and  ferdble  language.*    Qmnrtmrlff  Metim, 

PRIOR'S  LIFE  OF  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 

Fii«n a vazlety of  Original  Bonree^  STols.8ro^  haiulamndy priatej^  (p«b.ailLlOi.),gfltdoA» 
Ut.  1817 


"The  wlid  worth  of  tbb  blogvaphj  eenalBU  in  the  many  striUnf  aaeedotaa wUeh Mr. Prior 
has  ntliered  tn  the  oonrse  of  Us  snzioas  researches  smong  Goldamitk's  siinrifing  acaiudntanee% 
and  tbe  immediate  descendants  of  Ills  personal  friends  in  London,  and  lelatioBs  in  Ireland;  above 
all,  in  the  rich  mass  of  the  poefs  own  femOiar  letters,  which  he  bas  been  enabled  to  bring  together 
for  the  first  time.  No  jwers  letters  in  tlie  world,  not  even  thoae  of  Cowper,  appear  to  na  more 
interesting."    Qwertw^  JtcvtM. 

RABELAIS'  WORKS,  BY  SIR  THOMAS  URQUHART, 

Momvx,  and  Osau. ;  with  Enlanatoiy  Notes  by  Ducba*  and  others.  4  vols.  feap.  Sfo^  (pob. 
IL),  dotb,  Ite.  1844 

IUWM»,  althoni^  a  dassic  in  ererr  EnTopean  langvage^  and  admitted  into  t/nry  Khroy,  Is 
too  indecent  ftv  t&  present  agc^  and  uonld  not  be  pat  in  the  wagr  of  females. 

*'The  most  edebrated  and  oertainlj  the  most  brilliaat  performanee  In  the  path  of  flctiofttbat 
belongs  to  this  age,  is  that  of  Babelais."— HsUoai's  LUtrmlmrt  tf  Kmnpe. 

"I  daas  Babdais  with  the  great  ereatha  minds  of  the  world,  Shabeipaawb  Dants^  Cenantai, 
tUi.'*^CoterUge. 

RAFFLES'  HISTORY  OF  JAVA,  AND  LIFE, 

^tiianAcooanl  of  Bencoolen.  and  Details  of  tlie  Commerce  and  Beaoovoes  of  the  Indian  Ardd- 
pdago.  Edited  bjr  I^idj  lUrvuis.   Together  4  vols.  8fo^  and  a  splendid  qvaito  Atlas, 
afwuds  of  100  Plates  qr  Dahui,  manj  lln^  ooknued,  (pob.  at  41. 14s.),  dot]^  3i.8s. 
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RICH'S  BABYLON  AND  PER8EPOLIS, 

Tta^N«naitif«of  ft  Jomncjrto  the  Site  of  Babykni;  Two  Menicrin  on  tlie  Bidnt;  Benaita  m 
tlie  ToMffimi»h7  of  Aadott  Babjlmi,  bw  Mftjor  RftHifau. :  NanBttve  of  a  Jonnej  to  Penepolfth 
with  UuMrto  nnpahUahed  CimeiAimi  lucnpthnu.  8fo.  Mapi  ftiiil  Plates,  (pab.  at  II.  1«.),  eloth, 
Ite.  id.  Dumeau,  UM 

RITSON'S  VARIOUS  WORKS  AND  METRICAL  ROMANCES, 

▲•  PaUished  bj  Plekerinft  the  Set,  fli.—BoUii  Hood.  «  volkr-Aimala  of  «3m  Caledlifaiii, 
3  ToU.— Ancient  Songa  and  BaUada,  S jolt.— Mcimrin  of  the  Celts,  1  voL-<Llfe  of  Kins  Ifthw, 
IvoL— ikHelentPopilarPoetnr,  1  ToL^liiij  Tales,  IvoL— Letters  and  Memoin  of  Bit«}B,STOlB.i 
tofetheEl8Tiils.poat8fo,  (pab.atCI.I»».M.),cloth,gUt,8<.8f.  UB7-0 

Or  s<ygr«tgl^  m/Mowtf 

JtlTBON'S  BOBIN  HOOD,  ft  Coneetton  of  Aadeat  Pioem%  Bonfs,  «iiil  BaUadi,  fdattfft  M  «hht 
celehrated  Outlaw;  with  Historical  Anecdotes  of  his  Life.   S  toS.  Ua. 

BITSON'S  AMNALS  OF  THl^  CALEDONIANS,  PICTS,  AND  SCOTS.   3  tola.  Us. 

KITSON'S  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  CBLTS  OB  GAULS.   lOt. 

BITSON'S  ANCIENT  SOKOS  AND  BALLADS.  3t6U.l8f. 

BITSON'S  PIECES  01  ANCIENT  POPULAB  POBTBT.   Po«t8vo.7«. 

BITSON'S  FAIBT  TALES,  now  tet  eoUected;  to  which  m  prdlied  two  Dl8s«rtatkn»-ll  <0b 
Pigmies;  3.  On  Fairies^  8s. 

BITSON'S  LIFE  AND  LETTEBS  OF  JOSEPH  BITSON,  Esq.,  edited  ftom  Oilclnals  ta  th« 
Fossessioa  of  his  Nephew,  by  Sir  HAnnis  Nico&as,  3  vols.  Ite. 

**No1ibna7  can  be  called  complete  in  old  English  lor^  which  hat  not  thit  wholi  of  Uit  pio- 
duetioBs  of  this  laborious  and  successful  antiquaiy."— ^Maunm. 

*  Joseph  Bitson  was  an  antiqnaiy  of  the  flzst  prder.**    Qsarfarly  Bmtlam* 


ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  CABINET  PICTORIAL  EDITION, 

Inchiding  his  ftirther  AdventuTes,  with  Life  of  Defoe,  Ac,  npwatds  of  60  fine  Wood-cuts,  from 
Designsby  Haktbt,  fcap.  Svo,  New  and  improved  Edition,  with  additional  Cvts,  eloth,  gilt,  Sa  MM 

The  only  small  cditkm  whIjBh  to  quite  complete. 

"Perii^^  there  exists  no  work,  eithar  of  instruction  or  eutertafaancBt,  in  the  Sni^lahlattguaf^ 
which  has  been  more  generally  read,  or  more  deserredly  admired,  than  the  Life  woA  Adventooa 
of  BoUnson  Crusoe."— Air  Waittr  Settt, 

ROLLIN'S  ANCIENT  HISTORY, 

▲  New  and  ooupleteBditioiL  with  engmved  Frontispieces  and  7  Maps.  3  tbls.  hound  la  1  stout 
haisdaomeioLr^lHah  (M^.  at  11.4s.),  doth.  ISi.  18M 

The  only  complete  edition  in  a  compact  ftmn:  it  Is  unUinrm  in  siie  and  appearance  with 
Moxon's  Series  or  Dramatists,  Ac  The  previous  editjons  ol  BoHin  in  a  single  folume  are  gr sat^y 
abridged,  and  eont^  scarcely  half  the  worib 

ROSCOE'S  LIFE  AND  PONTIFICATE  OF  LEO  THE  TENTH. 

New  and  much  improrad  B£tion,  edited  bjr  hta  Son,  Thomas  Botcdn.  Complete  111  3  stout  tols. 
Svoj  closely  but  very  handsomdy  printed,  illustrated  Iqr  8  flne  Portrait^  and  nuneions  illuB* 
tratiTeEngrarlngs,  as  head  and  taU-pieoes,  cloth,  IL  4s.  IStt 

ROSCOE'S  LIFE  OF  LORENZO  DC  MEDICI,  CALLED  '<  THE  MACNIFICENT.*' 

New  and  much  Improved  EdMon,  edited  Ira*  hto  Son,  Tkomas  Boscon.   Complete  in  1  stodt  voL 

"  I  have  not  terms  sniBclent  to  express  my  admirathm  of  Mr.  Boaooe's  genius  and  erudttian,  or 
iny  gratitude  ftnr  the  amusement  and  Inftxrmation  I  have  reoetred.  I  recommend  his  labours  to 
our eountiy  as  works  of  unquasttooabie  genius  and  uncommon  taerit.  Thbf  ftdd  the  nanwof 
Bosooe  to  the  very  first  rank  of  English  Claasieal  Historiatts."— Mattftias^  Pamitt  ^Xttsralww. 


Boscoe  to,  I  think,  by  fkr  the  best  of  our  Historians,  both  tag  beauty  of  s^le  aadftir  dai 
eetiona;  and  hto  tnmslations  of  poetry  are  equal  to  the  origlBals.*—lra4MbbBarl4fOioflmL 


ROSCOE'S  ILLUSTRATIONS,  HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL, 

of  the  Lira  or  Loaaaao  na  Manici,  with  an  Appendix  of  Original  Doeunenta.  SnkPoitiiit 
of  Lorenso,  and  Plates  (pub.  at  14s.),  boards,  7^.,  or  in  4to,  printed  to  match  the  oiMnal  odillaa. 
PortiaU  and  Plates  <puh.  at  IL  lU.  M.),  hoad%  10k 

*«*  Thto  Tolnme  is  snpplementvry  to  all  editions  of  the  woric. 

SCOTTS  (SIR  WALTER)  POETICAL  WORKS. 

OoBtaining  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  MannioB,  Lady  of  the  Lake^  Don  Boitri^  Bokeby,  BaUadi, 
l4rrieaLand  Song^  with  Notes  and  a  Life  of  the  Author,  complete  In  ona  ctegantly  pnatadvol. 
nmo»nMrtndtandFhmtispiece(pub.at&«.),clotl^8«.fltf.  IMS 

c  S 


OATALOGUE  OF  NBW  BOOSS 


SHAKESPEARE'S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS. 

Tamv*!  CABint  PievouAi.  E»njoir,  witk  Ltf%  Qlaniifal  IMm,  and  Hlitwlwl  DlaiHii  rf 

wehPlar.fte.  H  ToU.fBotoc<p  8fo»  with  171  VlaUM  eiip  ■wi  am  Slwri  mnm-  *ftgMOf tlwTiwt  iHi 

tfaMnJriiedB«ittohAittot»«l«oBM!'ri»ito>og«U<hetoflwniAtttogw^ 

SLUi.),  doth,  richly  gUt.  SI.  S«.  ]80 

SHERIDAN'S  (THE  RIGHT  HON.  R.  BRINSLEY)  SPEECHES, 

wtfca  Bkloh  of  his  Lii»«di>ei  hy  OonititirtiiMial  JnmL  THem  and  handaw—  111— ly  IM&m, 
wirhPWt«4t,ooinptoteln8i«5J».«ro,(wK«tUii.).ctoth.Wfc  ^  ^_^  ,.  ^^,  „  »*« 
«*  Whrteiwr  Bhwiton  h—  doii»  h—  heaa  par  ewerilm w,  »lwy  th»  *«rf  of  if  Mnd.  Hehia 
Vfitteo  the  bett  oomedr  (School  for  SoaadAl),  the  knt  dnma  (The  Daeniia).  tiie  heai  Ikree  rthe 
Critic),  and  the  bett  aodreu  (Monologue  on  Garrick) :  and  to  crown  all,  deliTeced  the  veiy  hett 
omtion  (the  flunoiu  Begum  Speech)  ever  Cfnoancd  or  beard  in  this  oountty." — Bpron. 

SMOLLETTS  WORKS,  EDfTED  BY  ROSCOE. 

Complete  in  1  voL  (Rodenek  Baadom,  Hnmphreir  CUaker,  Peregrine  PIcU^  Lavncdot  Greavci. 
Count  Fathom,  Adrentarea  of  aa  Atom,  Tr»Teli,Pto]n»fto.)  Madfaan  Svo^  vifth  n  ca^tal  PWai 
hj  CnoiKBBAaK  (puh.  at  IL  U.),  cloth  gilt,  14i.  US 

"PerhM^  no  hooka  erer  written  cnitedfochpeakflClpciftlagafediablclaiii^btaraB  AmaUetira." 
—Sir  WaUer  8eotL 

SOUTHEY'S  HISTORY  OF  BRAZIL. 

S  vola.  4to^  (pub.  at  JL  !&«.).  doth,  scarce,  21.  Sc  1817 

SOUTHEY'S  LIVES  OF  UNEDUCATED  POETS. 

To  which  are  added, "  AfctcmpU  in  Yarae,"  hy  Jaav  Joaaa,  aa  Old  Senanfc.  Craam  Sva^  (pab. 
atlOt.6d.),cloth,4a.6A  JTanraK  UK 

SPENSER'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

Complete,  with  Introductory  Obaervatkoa  on  the  Faerie  Qaem,  and  nin— w.i  i*n*r%,  V*^«a«»*fr 
printedtn6vola.poBt»NsteaFtttralt(pah.at3I.13«.IA),dath,lI.4«.  186 

*swirrs  WORKS,  edited  by  roscoe. 

Complete  in  3  vole.    Mediimi  8*0,  Portrait  (fab.  at  U.  ISik),  doth  gilt,  11.  At.  136 

^^Whoever  in  thattaeeakiBfdoBBahaaaay  hooka  at  all,  haa  Swlff-^lafdl  CTart^ohM. 

TUCKER'S  LIGHT  OF  NATURE  PURSUED. 

Complete  in  3  volt.  8to  (pah.  at  It.  lOt.),  cloth,  16«.  180 

"The 'Light  of  Nature'  iaawork  which,  after  mneh  oonaidsratioii,  I  think  nwaelf  aathoriaed 
to  c*ll  the  moat  origbial  and  profound  that  haa  ever  affpeaiad  on  nam  t^komfphr*"  *r  Jamtt 
JfatMatoaA 

WADE'S  BRITISH  HISTORY,  CHRONOLOGICALLY  ARRANGED. 

Compiehendiiura  elaaaifled  Analyaia  of  Eventa  and  Occurrenoea  in  Church  and  Stat^  and  of  t^ 
Conatitutionf^rPalitloa],  CommeRia],  InteUectoaL  and  Bodal  Progreaa  of  flia  Vnksd  Kingdom, 
ftom  the  Firat  J^vaaion  by  the  Bonuna  to  the  Aceaaaion  of  Qneaa  Victoria,  with  varr  eainoBa 
jnjM  and  Swplenwnt  Second  Edition.  1  large  and  xanuokaUy  thiek  nri.  luyal  8*0  (19^ 
(pSTat  IL  lOt.'),  doth,  18k  UM 

WATERSTON'S  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  COMMERCE. 

ICBBCANTILE  LAW,  FINANCE,  COMIIXBCIAL  QBOQBAPHT  AND  NATIOATION. 
New  Xdltkm,indading  the  Naw  Tauvv  (eonplele  to  the  praaent  time) ;  the  Fmavex  Taairr, 
aa  ftur  aa  it  ooncema  this  country :  and  a  Treatiae  on  the  Principka,  nactiaa,,an<  Hlaian^of 
Commerce,  by  J.  R.  M'Ciru.ocH.  One  Teiy  thick,  doady  printed  voL  bto  (900  pagea),  with  nor 
(pulilatll.4«.),extradotb,I0a.«d.  1S4S 


"TUa  oepltal  work  will  he  ftnmda  noat  mhiahle  naoMl  to  every  eaauwicial  aaaa^  and  a 
laeAilbQok  to  the  general  reader. 

WHYTE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  TURF, 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  PERIOD  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY.   3  Tola.  Svo^  PUtea,  (pub.  at 
ll.  8«.),  doth,  ia«.  — 


WILLIS'S  PENCILLINCS  BY  THE  WAY. 

A  new  and  beautifol  Edition,  with  additional  foap.  8«o,  flae  Portrait  and  Plate%'(P<A*  nt  ta.),  extra 
red  Turkey  doth,  richly  gilt  back,  4a.  0d.  '  Ufi 

**  A  Urely  reocvd  of  flrat  impieaaiona,  «0B««yim  vividly  whatwna  aeen,  liaanL  an4  WK  Ir  * 
active  ana  inquisitive  traveller,  thra«|di  aome  or  the  moat  intereatlng  parte  of  Euiwe.  Hia 
cuifoaity  and  lovaof  entaivriae  areunttaondad.  Tha  mnattviiatold lneaqr,4nent  Mmh^ 


PUBLXSHBD  OR  SOLD  BY  H.  O.  BOHN.  21 


Cj^eologSt  MaxBl^f  HBttltmBtitHl  Wf^tjiif^t. 


BMXTtflft  (RICHARD)  PRACTICAL  WORKS, 

With  all  Aeoooat  of  the  Author,  and  an  Eaaay  oa  his  Oeakiv^  Woiki,«lMl  TfanM,  4  irols.  imperial 
Svo^  portnit,  (pub.  at  4L  U.)  doth,  31. 12t.  td.  1845 

BINGHAM'S  ANTiOUITiES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

New  and  improred  EditinD,  careflilly  revised,  with  an  enlaiged  Index.    2  vols,  imperial  8to,  clo^ 

'Bingham  is  a  wttfer  who  does  eqfoal  hononr  to  the  English  clergy  and  to  the  BngHsh  nation , 
and  whose  learning  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  his  moderation  and  impartiality."— Qiuirforly  Review, 

BUNYAN'S  PILORnWS  PROGRESS. 

Qjoite  complete,  with  a  LIfb  and  Notes,  by  the  Rer.  T.  Scott.  Tom.  ISmo,  with  25  line  ftall-sized 
Woodcuts  by  Haktkt,  oontalningr  aU  in  Southe/s  edition ;  also,  a  line  FTonttspiece  and  Tignette, 
dotii,  3«.  6d.  1844 

CALMCrS  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE.  WITH  THE  B»BUCAL  FRAG- 
MENTS, by  die  late  CBAnuRs  Tatiab.  i  vak.  4tD,  illastnted  by  SOS  Coppcr*plate  EiutnnringB. 
Eighth  greatly  enlarged  Edition,  beautiftilly  printed  on  line  wove  paper  (pub.  at  101.  fot.),  nit 
doth,  bL  be.  IM) 

"Mr.  Taylor's  improved  edition  of  Calmef  s  Dictionary  is  indispensably  necessary  to  every 
Bftloal  Student.  The  additions  made  under  the  title  of  'Fragments,'  are  extracted  flrom  the 
moat  Wfe  and  authentic  Vdyages  and  Travels  into  Judea  and  other  Oriental  countries ;  and  eom- 
inreliend  an  assemblage  of  curious  and  illustrative  descrlptioiis,  explanatoiy  of  Scripture  incidents, 
cuscems,  and  miomers,  which  could  not  possH^  be  explained  by  any  other  medium.  The  nume- 
rous engravings  throw  great  light  on  Oriental  customs.'*— flome. 

CALMET'S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  HOLY  BIBLE, 

Abiic^^  1  large  vol.  imperial  8vo,  Woodcuts  and  Maps,  doth,  1{.  1845 

GARY'S  TESTIMONIES  OF  THE  FATHERS  OF  THE  FIRST  FOUR  CENTU- 
WBS,  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  DOCTRINES  OF  THE  CHU&CH  OF  ENGLAND, 
M  set  Ibrth  in  the  ZXXlX  Articles,  8vo,  (pub.  at  12».),  doth,  Ji-  6d.  0^/Mi,  Taliova, 

**  This  Work  may  be  classed  with  those  of  Pearson  and  Bishop  Bull ;  and  such  a  classification 
is  no  mean  honour."— CAwrcA  tffBnglamd  Q««rtcr<y. 

CHARNOCK'S  DISCOURSES  UPON  THE  EXISTENCE  AND  ATTRIBUTES 

OF  GOD.  Conplete  in  one  thidc  dosdy  printed  vdume,  8vo,  with  Fortndt  (pub.  at  14s.),  doth, 
7«.  M.  1846 

"  Perspicuity  and  depth,  metaphysical  sublimity  and  evangelical  simplicity,  immense  learning - 
bat  irremnbie  reasoning,  conspire  to  render  this  performance  one  of  the  moet  inestlUAble  pro> 
duetioiis  that  ever  did  honour  to  the  sanctified  Judgment  and  geahis  of  a  human  btfi«.'*-'9>f4ady. 

CHRrSTIAN  EVIDENCES'. 

Contabiing:  the  IbUowing  esteemed  l^catiBes,  with  Pre&tory  Memoirs  by  the  Bet.  J.  S.  Mams, 
LL.D.,  vis.— Watson's  Apology  Ibr  Christianity;  Watson's  Apology  for  the  Bible;  Pdrp's  Evi- 
deaoes  of  Ckristiamity    -  •    -    —        -    --        -        -    -         ^r  _  ..  _«  .    . 

SeUgion    -        -  -  ' 

deists;  LisDuii  ■  0IIW1V  cuiu  jjoBjr   jucuiuu  wiin   uic  «cwbj  vuouiua' ■  *  ipih   jiw»u»  iwr  w«iu|{  • 

Christian;  Lyttleton  on  the  Conversion  of  St.'Paul;  Campbell's  Dissertation  on  Mirades;  Sher- 
lodc^s  Trial  of  the  Wituesaes,  with  Sequd ;  WestJon  the  Sesmnection.  In  1  voL  royal  Svo.,  (pub. 
at  Ma^),  dock,  Vk,  INS 

CHRISTIAN  TREASURY. 

Consisting  of  the  following  Expositions  and  Treatises,  edited  by  Memes .  tlc~Magce^  IMaoowMM 
aadDlssartatioDs  oa  the  Serfptofal  Doetrinea  of  Atonemant  and  Saerifloe :  Wltherapptm'a  Prao- 
tkd  TraatiMon  Keganeiaitloa ;  Boston's  Crook  in  the  Lot ;  Guild's  Mbsea  Unveiled  OuOd's  Har- 
mony of  all  the  Prophets;  Loss's  Authenticity,  Unconrupted  Preservation,  and  Credibili^af  the 
New  Testamant}  Stuarf  s  Letters  au  the  Divinity  of  Christ  ^In  1  vol.  CQyal  Svo.,  (pab^at  13s.), 
Cldiai,8l.  1844 


CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


CRUDEN'S  CONCORDANCE  TO  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT, 

NviNd  and  ewHlwn«4  \j  Q.  U.  Haviiat,  tUek  ISnao.  toantiflaUj  printed  (pob.  «t  6*.).  elotli. 
3».td.  1844 

"Aa  extmndjrpicttyaiid  vnj  eheap  edUian.   It  eontaiiu  all  diat  iaueftil  in  ttate , 

wwk,  omitttaif  mujjnposktiooM,  «oi|}anetkmi.  fte,  which  can  never  he  made  availdile  ibr 
I  of  itJBWMice.   udeed  it  is  all  that  the  Scn]itiire  atndent  can  derire.*'    " 


DONNE'S  (DR.  JOHN)  WORKS. 

InehidtBg  hia  Sermona,  Devotlona.  Poemi,  Letten»  fte,  edited,  with  a  new  Hemoir  by  the  Ber. 
HavaT  ALvoma.   6  handaome  Tola.  8nv  with  line  Portzait  after  Yandyclc  (pub.  at  SI.  lit.),  t 
doth,  radnndto  Rite.  "^  FmHttr, 


'We  cannot  flnbear  lepoadng  Mr.  Cdlexidge'a  queatimi, '  Wliy  are  not  Donne's  Tolumes  of  Scr> 
BMmsicprintedT'    His  Life  is  poblislied  in  a  cheap  form  lijr  tlie  Society  for  Promotmc  CF        ' 


Kaowledf^  jand  deservedly  so  in  every  Teevect;  hut  why  doaa  Oxted  allow  One 

Thbly  SenuMiB  of  the  gia«tcat  Preacher  of  the  seventeenth  centoiy—tlie  admired  of  1^ 

to  remain  all  hut  totally  unknown  to  the  students  in  divini^  of  the  Charek  of  Englmd^MiA  to  the 

litwaiy  worid  in  general  ?"— Qaarf cr^  Mevie»,  voL  lix.  p.  6. 

FULLER'S  (REV.  ANDREW'  COMPLETE  WORKS  ; 

With  a  Memoir  of  his  lii£^  by  his  Son,  one  large  voLimperial.SnH  New  Edition*  Portrait  (nub.  at 
ll.l0fc),cloth,U.6«.  ir--.  -^  '•^MiS 

GREGORY'S  (DR.  CLINTHUS)  LETTERS  ON  THE  EVIDENCES,  DOCTRINES, 

AND  DUTIES  OF  THB  CHRISTIAN  BEUGION.  addressed  to  a  Priend.  Eighth  EditloiC 
with  many  Additions  and  .Collections.  Commlcte  in  1  thick  well-printed  volume,  fcan.  Snv  (pub. 
at7«.M.),cloth.6t.  '  — «»  v-,r-     "*  »^ 

"We  earnestly  recommend  this  work  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  all  cultintted  minda.  We  are 
aequainted  witknd  hook  in  the  cfatvle  of  English  fiteratare,  which  is  equally  ealenlated  ta^e 
yomig^vsona  Just  vtewa  of  the  evidence^  the  nature  and  the  importai&ce  of  revealed  leligioB^— 

GRAVES'S  (DEAN)  WHOLE  WORKS. 

Now  first  collected,  compriaingEssay  on  the  Character  of  the  Apostles  udEvaBg^lista;  lactam 
*    "       -      -  ^jjgQf  the  Tentateuch;  Proofit  of  the  Triui^;  Ahi 


on  the  Pour  last  Books  of  the  Tentateuch;  Proofit  of  the  Triui^  (  Absolute  PrMestinatkNsc 

pared  with  the  Scripture  statement  of  the  Justice  of  God ;  and  Sermons ;  with  Life  by  his  Son. 
Dr.  B.  H.  0*ATaa.  4  vola.  8vo,  handsoiuf ly  printed.  Portrait  (pub>  at  iU  16$.),  doth,  IJ;  9$,    1841 

GRAVES'S  (DEAN)  LECTURES  ON  THE  PENTATEUCH. 

8vo.  New  Edition  (pub.  at  13«.),  doth,  10*.  6<l.  IBM 

HALL'S  (BISHOP)  ENTIRE  WORKS, 

With  an  Account  of  his  Life  and  Suffimngs.  New  Edition,  with  considerable  Additjema,  a  T^ans- 
lation  of  all  the  Latin  Pieces,  and  a  Glossary,  Indices,  ud  Notes,  by  the  Bxr.  Pann  HAUk 
ISvols.  8vo.  Portrait,  (pub.  at  71.  U,),  cloth,  52.  Oatfitrd,  TaOort,  wajM 

HALL'S  (THE  REV.  ROBERT)  COMPLETE  WORKS, 

With  a  Memoir  of  his  Life  by  Dr.  Ounthvs  GaaeoRT,  and  Observations  on  his  CharMter  as  a 
l^eacher,  by  Joan  FosTaa,  Author  of  Essays  on  Popnlar  Ignorance,  Ac,  6  vols.  Svo,  haftdaOMrtr 
printed,  with  beautiM  Portrait,  (pub.  at  32.  \6t.),  doth,  contents  lettered,  SLSs.  18* 

The  same,  printed  in  a  smaller  siie,  8  vols.  fcap.  8vo»  It.  1«.,  doth,  lettered.  18tt 

"  Whoever  wishes  to  see  the  English  languatte  in  its  perfection  must  read  the  writings  of  that 
treat  Divine^  Bobort  Hall.  He  combines  the,  beauties  of  Johnson,,  Addison,  and  Burkc^  witheot 
their  imperfections.''— DnjroU  Stewart. 

*'  I  caimot  do  better  than  refer  the  academic  reader  to  the  imnmrtal  wotks  t>f  Robert  HalL  Bar 
moral  grandeur,  fer  Christian  truth,  and  tat  sublimit*  we  ma^  doubt  wbethfx  tbqr  !>•▼•  ^mu 
matdL  In  the  sacred  omtoiy  of  any  age  or  country  ."—iT«!/'ess»r  Sedgwidk, 

"  The  name  of  Bobert  Hall  will  be  placed  by  posterity  among  the  best  writers  of  the  •gt,  aa 
wcH  ••  the  most  vigorous  defenders  of  religions  truth,  and  the  brightest  examplea  <tf  ChrfatiaB 
eharity.''-«ii' /.  MaeiHntot*. 

HENRY'S  (MATTHEW)  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BIBLE.  BY  BICKERSTETH, 

In  6  vols.  4to,  New  Edition,  printed  on  ine  paper  (pub.  at  92. 9f.),  doth,  41. 14s.  &i.  ISM 

HOPKINS'S  (BISHOP)  WHOLE  WORKS,  ^    ,,,,,,,,,  ,,     ^ 

With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  in  1  thick  vd.  royal  8vo,  (pub.  at  18s.],  dotlL  14«.  The  aaini^  wioi 
a  veiy  extmaive  general  Index  of  Texu  and  SubJecta,  3  vols,  royal  8vo^  (pub.  at  II.  4s.),  floth. 
18s.  1«1 

"Blihop  Hopkln^s  works  form  of  themsdves  a  sound  body  of  divini^.   Helsdea*,^ 
'  and  persuasive."— Btdfcer><«<A. 


PUBLI8HED  OR  8OI1D  BY  H.  6.  BOHN.  23^ 

HILL'S  ^REV.  ROWLAND)  MEMOIRS. 

BykU]Uflna,t]ie  Bcr.W.  Joass^editei^witka  VnhM.  hytht  Ber.  JAn«  SnmHAii.  {Bow- 
kad  Hill'B  Sucoanor,  m  Minister  of  Sumnr  ChapeL)  8«eoiid  Edidon,  caieftiUy  nriMd.  thick 
post  Sto^  fine  steel  Portrait,  (pub.  at  10*.),  doth,  te .  18tf 

HOWE'S    WORKS, 

With  Life  bj  Cavaxt,  oba  luge  tdL  Imperial  810,  Fortrall,  (puUished  at  II.  18t.),  clotli,  II.  IM. 

1838 
**  I  hBfeleafiMd  fer  mote  flratm  John  Howe,  then  from  taxj  other  author  I  erer  read.   There  is 
an  aatoiddiiiig  manilleeiioe  la  his  coacepttons.   He  was  vnqaesttonabtar  the  greatest  of  the 
poiltaiidivliifls.''— XolwrtJiWI, 

HUNTINGDON'S  (COUNTESS  OF)  LIFE  AND  TIMES, 

B/aMember  of  the  Houses  of  Shirley  and  Hastings.  Sixth  Thooaand,  with  a  eoplons  Index. 
SlBige  Tida.  8TQ,  PortraiU  of  the  Conntess,  WhiteflcUi,  and  Wesley,  (pnb.  at  11. 4t.).  cloth.  14s.  184 

ILLUSTRATED  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS. 

Chiefly  Explanatory  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Berfotwes :  and  alsa 
of  the  H&tory,  Oeonaphy,  Natural  History,  and  Antiquities;  being  a  Be-pobUoatlon  of  the 
Motes  of  the  Pictotisllible.  6  vols,  post  Sto^  with  upwards  of  eoo  fine  Woodcuts,  (pnh.atll.I7«.(hi.), 
doth,  gil^  11.5s.  1841 

LEICHTON'S  (ARCHBISHOP)  WHOLE  WORKS: 

To  whieh  to  prdlxed  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  the  Bcr.  N.  T.  PiABaov,  New  Editlov,  3  thick  toU. 
8vo^  Poztndt,  (pub.  at  IL  4s.},  extra  doth,  lit.  1840 

Tkt  onfy  eamplttt  Button^ 

LEICHTON'S  COMMENTARY  ON  PETER; 

WMi  Life  by  PsAasoa,  complete^  in  1  thldt  haadsomdy  printed  yoL  8n»,  Portraits  (pnb.  at  ISs.), 
cloth,te.  1846 

MAGEE'S  (ARCHBISHOP)  WORKS, 

Comprising  Disonnrses  and  Dissertations  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrines  of  Atonement  and  Saeri- 
ilce:  Sermons,  and  Yisiution  Cheques.  With  a  Memoir  of  hto  Life  by  tha  Bar.  A.  H.  Kbvkt. 
D.D.  S  tols.  8fo,  (pnb.  at  IL  te.),  doth,  18t.  184S 

**  Discovers  such  deep  research,  yields  so  much  Taluable  infermation.  and  aUnrds  so  many  helpa 
to  the  reflitation  of  error,  as  to  constitute  the  most  valuabla  treasun  ox  bibUeal  leaning,  of  which 
a  Christian  scholar  can  be  possessed."— CAHstioa  Obatrver, 

MANUSCRIPT  SERMONS, 

A  Series  of  Sixty  Bnglivh  Sermons  on  the  Doctrine,  Prindplea,  and  Praetioe  of  Christianity, 
adapted  to  the  Pulpit,  iqr  a  Doctor  of  Dirinity,  complete  in  U  parts,  small  4tOh  (each  coatdning 
fimr  Sermons),  Lithographed  on  Writing  P^per  to  resemble  MSS.  (pub.  at  81, 16s.),  16s. 

MORE*S  (HANNAH)  WORKS. 

WithaMemdr  and  Notes, 9 toIb. feiqi. 8fo^ flne Portrdt and Frontispieees, gOt doth, 31. 6«. 

TUs  edition  does  not  contain  the  Spirit  of  Prayer,  or  tha  Baaay  on  St.Plnil,bottheaemayhe 
hadaeparasely. 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  WORKS. 

Caddl's  Library  Edition,  in  large  type^  11  Tola,  post  8«a>  Portrait,  (pub.  at  61.),  doth,  SI.  U«. 64. 1880 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  LIFE, 

By  the  Bar.  HnaaT  Tnoiiaoa,  poatSro^  printed  nnifermly  with  her  wwk%  Portidt,  and  wood 
angrarincai  (pnb.  at  13*.),  extra  doth,  6«.  CodtU;  1888 

«*TUs  may  be  called  the  oMdd  edition  of  Hanndi  Mere's  Life.  It  hringa  ao  mudi  new  and 
interestinf  matter  into  the  Add  respecting  her,  that  it  will  recdte  a  hearty  welcome  ftom  the 
vublic.  Among  the  rest,  the  particulan  of  most  of  her  pnblicatlona  wUl  reward  the  enrioaUy  of 
uteraiy  readera.**— Xtteraty  Oazettt. 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  SPIRIT  OF  PRAYER, 

ftep.8ns  Portrdt,  (pub.  at  6«.),  doth,  4s.  Cad(tll,184S 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  STORIES  FOR  THE  MIDDLE  RANKS  OF  SOCIETY, 

And  Take  for  the  Common  Peq[dCi  3  tola.  poatSro^  (pub.  at  14s.),  doth,  te.  CaisI^lSIO 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  POETICAL  WORKS. 

Boat 8ns  (pub. at 8b.), doth, 8s. 6d.  €&i$U,V» 

MORFS  (HANNAH)  MORAL  SKETCHES  OF  PREVAILING  OPINIONS  AND 
MAHNEBS.  Vtedgn  ttid  Domeaticu  with  Befleetloaa  on  Pnqrer,  poet  Sto.,  (pub.  at  U.),  ^oth,4$. 
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MORE'S   (HANNAH)   ESSAY   ON  THE  CMARACTIR    AND    mACTieAL 
WUTINOS  OF  8V.  fAVh,  pon  tfo^  (rubw  at  Wt.  (hL),  clDtk»  U.  C«W(  18KI 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  CHRISTIAN  MORALS. 

Post  8*0^  (pub.  ftt  10*.  6d.),  doth.  6«.  CoM^  UW 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  PRACTICAL  PtCTY; 

Or,  the  Imfluence  of  the  Seligkm  of  the  Heart  on  the  GoaAaatof  thaLiA^  SSm^  pertmH,  cloth. 

Hie  oid;f«omplete  null  edition.   It  ^tn»  Tctfaed  jost  before  her  death,  and  caatains  araeh 
improrement.  which  ia  copyright. 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  SAORCD  DRAMAS. 

eUcfljrtacandei  Ibr  T«aiif  Peoeie,  to  which  ii  added  "  Senelbailjr.''  an  Eirfstle,  33mo^  fpaV.  at 
Jfc«.Kftttdoth.glked|^aa.  Cadelt,- 

ThU  U  the  last  genuine  edition,  and  contain!  aome  copyright  editiona,  which  axe  not  iu  any 
other. 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  SEARCH  AFTCR  HAPPINESS: 

WithBi^Bdi^  Tak^  HyiBi)%  and  Bpitavh%  SSmq.  (pub.  at  9k  6d.),  gQt  clofh.  gilt  etoak  It.  6d. 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  BIBLE  RHYMES, 

On  tlie  nameaaad  principal  Inddeats  of  aU  the  Books  of  the  OU  a&d  JIcw  Jtaf  ■want,  Mtoo, 
portrait  and  woodcuts,  (/ub.  at  2».),  gflt  doth,  giU  tit^  Is.  U.  OahW,  -^-^ 

PALEY'S  WORKS, 

Iw  own  TOI.VMB.  consisting  of  his  Natural  Thaaipfy,  liaral  and  PeMttaai  nHosiplw,  mftdeaBia 
of  Christiani^  Hone  Panl&ue,  Cleigynian'B  Companlou  in  Vlsitittff  the  Sick,  Ae.m%  haadHMeihr 
printed  itt  daflHe«oluiBn%  (pub.  at lOe.  9d.),  cloa,  U.  IStt 

PICTORIAL  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  HOLY  BIBLE. 

Or.  a  Cyclopedia  of  Illustrations.  OnphiOb  Hiatorical,  and  Deso^te,  ot  the  Sacred  Writinga; 


Sr  refcfenee  to  the  Haaners.  Custoins,  IHtes,  IVaditions.  Anti<ptltiea.  and  Literature  at  Eaaten 
atiDnB,9velB.  4t«».  (upwards  of  1430  double-oolumn  pages  in  good  type),  with  upwardaof  1000 
UlustratiTe  Woodcuu  (pub.  at  21. 10a.),  extra  doth,  IL  lOi.  IMC 

POOL'S  (MATHCW)  ANNOTATIONS  UPON  THE  HOLY  BIBLE, 

Wherein  the  Sacred  Text  is  inserted,  and  tarious  Readinn  annexed,  together  with  the  Parallel 
Scriptures ;  the  more  difflcult  Terms  in  each  Verse  are  explained,  seeming  Contradictions  reoon- 
cileo.  Questiona  and  Doubta  reaolved,  and  the  whole  Text  opened,  S  lane  'vols,  impetial  tea,  (faht. 
atU.Us.),clot^8<.ls.  1846 

Ceeil  aave,  'if  we  aiuat  hkve  eeauDentaitorBiaa  we  certainly  nna^  Tool  is  inoompanlilcL  and  I 
had  almost  said,  abmidaBtof  Umaelr,*  and  tlieKeT.  E.  Bickersteth  promunces  tlie  annotatHms  to 
be  Judicioua  and  ftilL  It  ia  no  mean  praiae  of  thia  valuable  work  that  it  ia  in  the  liat  of  books 
recommended  to  clergymen  Inr  Bp.  Tomline.  It  is  likewiae  reeoaameaded  by  <Mlpi%  Ika.B. 
WiUiaauh  Adaas  Clarke^  Deddaldta^  Hom%  and  the  taanMd  in  gencnL 

SCRimmK  CCNCALOQICSt 

Containing  38  beautifully  executed  Lithoanraphic  Drawings,  of  all  the  Genealogies  reeorded  in 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  according  to  every  Family  and  Tribe :  with  the  line  of  our  Savioor  Jeaoa 
Christ  obaerred  from  Adam  to  the  Virgin  Maiy,  by  J.  P.  Mania,  Ba^^  royal  4ta,  (pub.  at  ILIUAL), 
clalh,gttt,7s.«il 

SIMEON'S  WORKS, 

Iwdnditts  kki  Sxttusmira  op  Sxmioim  &in»  Himjb  Ho wxnwca^  or  DiaeBm aea dlge»e<  into 
one  continued  Seriea,  and  forming  a  Commentary  vpoa  everr  Book  of  theOMaadMcwTMta* 
ment :  to  which  ^rc  annexed  an  uufrored  edition  of  Claudra  Easay  on  the  CompositioB  of  a 
Sermon,  and  teiy  comprehensiTc  Indisns,  edited  by  the  Bbt.  Thohab  HsjiTWsiJi  Ho&n^  31 
t«ls.  8to,  (pnb.  at  lOL  lOiO,  dotfc^  71. 7«. 

Tke  ftMowinff  miniatitre  edituma  ttf  8imeon*»  popular  workt  are  «»t/brm{y  printed  im  SSaw,  and 
— "  tn  doth: 


THE  CHRISTIAN'S  ARMOUR,  9d. 

THE  EXCELLENCY  OP  THE  UTUR6T,  Bd. 

THE  OFFICES  OF  THE  BOLT  SPIRIT,  M. 

HT7MILIATION  OF  THE  SON  OF  GOD:  TWELVE  SERMONS,  M.  » 

APPEAL  TO  MEN  OF  WISDOM  AND  CANDOim,  ML  / 

DISCOURSES  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  JEWS,  Is.  M. 

"  Tha  woito  af  SiBMoii,  eontahiiBC  auo  diMeoraes  on  the  pflfadpa  pasaafea  of  theOM  Mi  Nav 
TestaineBt  will  be  flrand  peculiarly  adapted  to  assist  the  st«Sies  of  the  yomiger  ntingy  ta  their 
preparation  for  the  oniplt;  they  wiUUkewise  serve  as  a  Body  of  DMoitT;  and  are  by 
tennmnended  as  a  Biblical  Commentary,  well  adapted  to  be  read  in  fhrniUes.^'— LemMbs. 


PUBLIIffiBD  OB  80]il>  BY  H.  O.  BOHN. 


SOUTH'S  (DR.  ROBERT)  SERMONS : 

To  which  are  annexed  the  chief  heads  of  the  Sermons,  a  Biognphical  Memoir,  and  General  Index, 
3  vols,  royal  8to,  (puh.  at  II.  A».),  cloth,  18«.  1844 

TAYLOR'S  (JEREMY)  COMPLETE  WORKS, 

With  an  Bimj,  Btofsa^Ucal  and  Critical,  3  large  Tola,  impeiial  •?«!,  pwtl•i^  (pub.  at  3/.  Ibt.), 
cloth,  M.  3*  1836 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC  OF  ONGAR)  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  ENTHUSIASM. 

Tenth  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  5«.  1846 

I'ltia  reflmhinK  to  oato  meet  vith  a  work  bearinjr  as  this  nnqnestianahljr  does,  the  impress  of 
bold,  pewerftil,  and  eiisiual  thooght.  Its  most  tmmglj  orignud  views,  however,  never  tmna- 
gress  the  bounds  of  pure  Protestant  orthodoxy,  or  violate  the  spirit  of  truth  and  Bobemess ;  and 
yet  it  discusses  topics  oonsdtatinc  the  very  root  and  hasls  of  thoae  fkaioas  poltmics  which  liave 
sliaken  repeatedly  the  whole  intelLBCtttal  and  moral  world."— JttciueKat. 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC)  FANATICISM. 

Third  BdiliaivcareteUyieviwd.   Pbotocap  8vo,  doth,  Cs.  '  18tt 


"UiaCkeraadBi's&KdtkifhedoesDotrisaftwathiepenuMl  of  iMh  ft  VAlnme  m  the  prcaant  a 
wiser  and  a  better  mKa."—EceUetie  Review. 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC)  SATURDAY  EVENINC. 

SevmtbEdltian.    FoiilMap  810,  doth,  6«.  ^  1844 

" '  Saturday  Evening,'  and  '  Natural  History  of  Enthosiaim,'  are  two  noUe  prodnottoBB."— 
Blmekwoodfa  Magazine. 

ITkYLOR'S  (ISAAC)  ELEMENTS  OF  THOUGHT, 

Or  concise  Explanations,  alphabetically  arranged,  of  the  principal  Temu  emplosred  in  the  usual 
Branches  of  Intellectual  Philosophy.    Seventh  Editioa.   ISmo^  clock,  4e.  184» 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAACT  ANCIENT  CHRISTIANITY, 

AND  THE  DOCTUNSS  OF  THE  OXVORD  "TRACTS  POR  THE  TnCBS."  Fowrth  Edi- 
tion, with  a  Supplement  and  Indexes.   3  vols.  8vo,  (pub.  at  IL  4s.),  doth,  18s.  1844 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC)  LECTURES  ON  SPIRITUAL  CHRISTIANITY. 

8V0,  (pub.  at  4*.  6d.),  doth,  3c.  1841 

TAYLOfP»  (ISAAC)  HOME  EDUCATION. 

Fourth  Edition.    Foolscap  8vo,  (pub.  at  7**  6(1.)*  cloth,  St.  1843 

TOMLINe«S  (BISHOP)  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  BIBLE, 

OB  ELEMENTS  OF  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY.  Containing  Pioote  of  the  Authenticity  and 
Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  a  Summary  of  the  History  of  the  Jews ;  an  Account  of  the 
Jeirish  Seola)  and  a  brief  StaXment  of  the  ContenU  of  the  several  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  Nineteenth  EditioiL  degantly  printed  on  flue  paper.  13mo,  (pub.  at  l»t.  M.),  cloth, 
3«.  etL-  184& 

"Well  adapted  as  a  manual  for  students  in  divinity,  and  may  be  read  with  advaatags  faiy  the  moat 
experienced  oivine."— Ararat's  Leehtree. 

WAOOrNCTON'S  (DEAN  OF  DURHAM)  HISTORY  OF  THE    CHURCH. 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  AGES  TO  THE  REFORMATION,  (published  by  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Useftil  Knowledge)  complete  in  one  closdy-printed  volume^  Svo,  (put).  aX 
HSb>^el«th.lte. 
Salaried  Edltloa.   3  vuls.  8vq^  (pub.  at  IL  10c.),  doth  bda.,  IL  Ic 

WADDINGTON'S    (DEAN  OF    DURHAM)    HISTOITr    OF   THE    CHURCH 

DURING  THE  REFORMATION.   3  vob.  8vo,  (pub.  at  li.  llc..6d.),  doth  bds^  I8c.  1841 

WIUKRrORGPS  PRACTICAL  VIEW  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

With  a  comprehensive  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Paica,  18mo,  printed  in  a  large 
handsome  type,  (pub.  at  6c. ),  gilt  doth,  2c.  id.  184& 

WILLMOrrS  (R.  A.)  PICTURES  OF  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 

iNVi  9^  (yak.  a»<c.),  doth,  8c.  U.  flcrfetOT^  1841 
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nrciiUDiHa 

CLASSICS  AND  TRANSLATIONS,  CLASSICAL  CRITICISM,  DIOTIOKARIBS 
GRAMMARS,  COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

# 

ATLASES.— WILKINSOISPS  CLASSICAL  AND  SCRIPTURAL  ATLAS, 

With  Hlitoriad  and  Chimiologfcal  Tkblei,  Imp.  4tOh  DAv  and  impravM  adit^^ 

(pub.  at  II.  ii.),  half-bd.  norocoo,  ll  lit.  M.  1841 

WILKINSON'S  GENERAL  ATLAS. 

New  and  Imnvred  edition,  with  all  the  Baflroada  Inaerted,  Population  according  to  the  bit 
Censoa,  PaiHamentaiy  Betonia,  Ac,  imp.  4to,  46  vomm,  [colonied,  (pub.  at  U.,16a.L  half  boond 
Rte.  ua 


AINSWORTH'S  LATIN  DICTIONARY. 

Bcprinted  frmn  the  beat  Tolio  Edition,  with  uumeroiu  Additions,  Smendatlona,  and  Improve- 
menta,  by  the  BsT.  B.  W.  Bbavbor,  A.M.  Beviaed  and  eonectad  by  W.  Eujb,  Ebq.  AJL  One 
large  vnLimpeEial8nH(pnb.  at  II.  ll«.6d.).  cloth.  RU.  WM 

BENTLEVS  (RICHARD)  WORKS. 

Containing  Diaiertationa  upon  the  Epiatlei  of  Phalaiii»  Themistodea,  Soentea,  Evripide^^and 
tlie  Ft^Uea  of  ^B>op;  Bptouda  ad  Jo.  MUUam;  Sermona}  Boyle  Lecture;  Bemarka  on  nea- 
thinUng ;  Critical  Worki,  Ac  Edited,  with  copiooa  Indices  and  Notes,  by  the  Bnr.  AxxxAvnan 
Dtcb.  1I  Tola,  ans  «  beantiftiUy  printed  Edition,  (pub.  at  IL 18*.),  doth,  IL  U.  18S8-S 


BIBLIA  HEBRAICA,  EX  EDITIONE  VANDER  HOOGHT. 

Baeognorit  J.  jyAhLMUkn9,  laj  thick  8vo^  handsomely  pintei^  (pub.  at  iL  5s.),  doUi,  16a. 

lead.  J>Kacn.  1840 

CORPUS  POETARUM  LATINORUM. 

Edidlt  O.  S.  Walbbk.   CompleteinoneTeiTthidtvoLToy«l8T«k  (pab.at3l.aB.).elQtiv  18b.  18411 
TUs  compidiensiTe  Tohune  contains  a  ubmy  of  the  poetical  Latin  dairies,  coneetlj  priatad 

from  the  best  texts»  tIi.  : 
Catullns,  ▼brgO,  Lncan,  Snlpicia.  Cdpornlna  Sienla. 

Tibullns,  Grid,  7eniuiL  Stating  AosoniwH 

Propertia%  Horace,  JnTenal,  Siliai  Italicaa,  Clandian. 

Lnoetias,  Fhadms,  Maitial,  Yalerios  Flacais, 

OAMMII  LEXICON  GR^CUM»   HOMERICUM  ET  PINDARICUM. 

Can  Duncan,  royal  4t0h  new  edition,  printed  on  fine  paper,  (pub.  at  51. 6t^,  doth,  IL  Is.  1841 

"  An  excellent  woik ;  the  merits  of  which  haye  been  nniTersally  acknowledged  by  literaxy  eha* 

GAELIC-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH-GAELIC  DICTIONARY. 

With  Examples,  Phraaea,  and  Etymological  Bemarks,  by  Two  MaiiBBas  ov  vn  Hx«n<A«B 
SociBVT.  Complete  in  one  thick  vol.  8vo.  New  Edition,  containing  many  more  wnda  tihan  tha 
Qnaito  Edition,  (pub.  at  II.  Is.),  doth.  ISi.  184i 

HERMANN'S  MANUAL  OF  THE  POLITICAL  ANTIQUITIES  OF  GREECE, 
Historically  considered,  trandated  from  the  German,  Bn,  (published  at  16b.),  clith,  lOt.  6d. 

Oitf&rd,  IVittews.  18S8. 
-  HcrmBBtt*s  Kanud  of  Gtedt  Antiquitka  ia  moat  important.''— UtrltealTB  HULifGrm^ 
voLLp.44S. 

LEMPRIERE'S  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY. 

MiiriAToaB  Eniviov,  containing  a  fdl  Account  of  all  the  Proper  Names  mentioned  In  Anrlmt 
Authors,  and  much  usdU  information  respecting  the  uses  and  luiblts  of  the  Oreeks  and  !^ 


new  and  complete  edition,  blboabtlt  nivTBD  m  fbabii  TTra,  in  one  tot  thick  foL  ItaoL 
(pub.  at  7b.  M.),  doth,  4b.  M.  1841 

LEE'S  HEBREW  GRAMMAR, 

Compiled  from  the  best  Authorities,  and  principally  from  Orientd  Souroea,  deslned  for  (ha  Use 
of  Students  in  the  Uniyersittes.  New  Edition,  enriched  with  mach  mginsl  matter.  Sixth 
Thousand,  8nv(pubUahed  at  lSB.),dotii.  8b.  Xswdsa,  Dm»em%  184 


PUBUSHBD  OK  VUK/D  BT  V.  O;  BUliH.  IT 

LEE'S  HEBREW,  CHALDEE,  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON. 

Cmnpiniwi  ham  tke  beet  Aathforitk^  Oriental  and  Enopcan,  Jewiah  and  ChrlstlaiL  indndlng 
Bvxvosv,  Tati«^  Pakbkdbs*,  and  OaanwiuB;  containing  all  the  Worda,  with  tteir  InilM- 
tiona,  Idlomalae  IJiaKei,  etc.  found  in  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Text  of  the  Old  Testament j 
with  nnmenNia  ooneetiona  of  fonner  Lexioopaphera  and  Commentaton*  foUowad  Iqr  an  En^^n 
Index,  in  one  thick  voL  8vo.   Third  Thooaand,  (puh.  at  U.  &«.)>  e^otJi,  IBc.  LuU.  1844 

LIV1I  HISTORIA,  EX  RECENSIONE  DRAKENBORCHIl  ET  KREYSSIC; 

BtAnnotationeaCaBTixnii,  STKOTnii.  BoraKTi,  Babckio  et  aliomm;  Animadfeniones  Nn- 
Bonaix,  WAcawDvnii,  et  auaa  addidit  TaATXBi  Twiaa.  J.  C.  B.  CoU,  Univ.  Oxon.  SoeiaB  et 
Tutor.   Cum  Indioe  ampIia«tmo»  4  Tola.  8fo,  (pub.  at  II.  IBa!)*  eloth,  II.  8*.  Oiiford,  1841 

Thia  la  the  beat  and  moat  uaeAil  edition  of  Livy  ever  publiahed  in  octaTO^  and  it  is  prcfored 
iB  bU  our  uniTcraitlaB  and  classical  schools. 

NIEBUHR'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME, 

Epitooilaed.  (for  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Schools,)  with  Chronological  Tablea  and  ib^pendix,  by 
Tbatbbb  Twiss»]I.CJ),  complete  in  3  vols,  bound  in  1, 8vo,  (pub.  at  11.  Is.),  doth,  lb. 

**  Thi^  edition  by  Mr.  Twias  is  a  very  Taluable  addition  to  classical  learning,  deiuiy  and  ably 
embodying  all  th^  lateat  elAtfta  of  the  laborioua  Niebuhr ,"— ^owy  Gutttte. 

OXFORD  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES  OF  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY, 

From  the  earliest  Period  to  the  present  Time  i  in  which  all  the  great  Events,  Civil,  BeUgioos^ 
Sdentiflc,  and  LiterBry,  of  the  vwrions  Nations  of  the  World  are  placed,  at  one  view,  under  thtf 
eye  of  the  Beader,  in  a  series  of  parallel  columns,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  state  of  the  whole  Civilised 
World  Bt  any  epoch,  and  at  the  same  time  form  a  continuous  chain  of  History,  with  Genealogical 
Tablea  of  allthe  principal  Dynasties.  Complete  in  3  Sections,  vis  :—l.ikncientHistoty.  II.  Middle 
Ages.  III.  Modern  History.  With  a  most  complete  Index  to  the  entire  work,  ftdiiQ,  (pub.  Bt  11.19$^, 
half  bound  morocco,  IL  1«.  18W 

The  above  Is  alao  sold,  separatdy,  as  follows  :-m 

THE  MIDDLE  AGES  AND  MODEBN  HISTOBT, 

S  paxtt  in  1,  folio,  (pub.  at  IL  3s.  M.),  half  bound  morocoo,  ISa. 

MODEBN  HI8T0BT, 
Fblio^  (pub.  at  ISs.),  sewed,  8f. 

RITTER'S  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHY, 

Translated  from  the  German  by  A.  J.  W.  Johnaon,  B.A.  Trin.  ColL  CambridM,  3  vols.  8vo,  (pub. 

at  81. 8i.j,  doth,  12.  lis. M.  O^^Wd;  TaOtaifa.  1888 

YoL  IV.  to  complete  the  vrork  la  in  the  press,  and  will  be  ready  inPbbmaiy  1846.    It  wQl  be 

Ssblished  at  Ids. ;  but  those  who  purchase  copies  of  the  3  vols,  mnn  the  advertiser,  will  be  en« 
tied  to  have  the  4th  at  the  same  rate  of  reduction  in  price. 

"An  important  work;  it  may  be  said  to  have  superseded  all  the  nrevlous  hlsUviea  of  pulo- 
Bophy,  and  to  have  become  the  standnrd  work  on  the  sul^ect.  Mr.  Johnson  to  alao  exempt  ttam 
the  uanal  flmlta  of  translators."— QtuntfrZy  Bniewp 

SCHOMANN'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  ASSEMBLIES  OF  THE  ATHENIANS, 

Translated  from  the  LatiB,  with  a  complete  Index,  8vo,  (pubUshed  at  lOt.  6d.i,  doth,  6$. 

A  book  of  the  aame  school  and  character  aa  the  works  of  Heeren,  Boechk,  Sdilegdt  Ac* 

SOPHOCLES,  LITERALLY  TRANSLATED  INTO  ENGLISH  PROSE, 

With  Notes.   8vo,  4th  Improved  Edition,  (pub.  at  lis.) .  eloth,  9$,  O^f^rd,  ffsltoye,  184S 

1 

ELLENDTS  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON  TO  SOPHOCLES, 

TmndatedbyCABT.  8v«^  (pub.atl3s.),doth,te.8d.  O^^brd;  lWiey«,18U 

STUART'S  HEBREW  CHRETSOMATHY, 

Designed  aa  an  Introduction  to  a  Course  of  Hebrew  study.  »rd  Edition,  8w»,  J(pnb.jit  l4s.),  clotty 

TUs  work,  which  vras  designed  by  Its  learned  author  to  focilitate  tbe  study  ofHel>reuribaa  had 
a  very  extensive  sale  in  AmMca.  it  forms  a  desirable  adjunct  to  all  Hebrew  Giamman,  and  U 
aoflteieBt  to  complete  the  cystem  of  instruction  in  that  language. 

TACITUS,  CUM  NOTIS  BROTIERI,  CURANTE  A.  J.  VALPY. 
Bditio  novi^  cum  Appendioe.  4  vols.  8vo,  (pub.  at  31.  Ids.) ,  cloth.  It,  it, 

'tbM  moat  complete  Edition. 

TACITUS,  A  NEW  AND  LITERAL  TRANSLATION.  „       _ 

8ns  (pub.  at  Ids.),  doth,  l(te.  dd.  (hffMt,  Taaa0$,  1819 
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TENNEMANN'S  MAMtML  OF  THC  HtSTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

TK—limii  ft«M  Om^ttman,  hyibo  Bev.  A»*avB  Joavsov,  M^A^  Profeiaor  of  Auglt»*8«»«  in 
tkt  Uafciciiitr  ofOsdM.   In  on*  thick  ckMcly  pitetedTOtaBM,  Svo^  (pub.  at  14*.),  bdavAi,  9f. 

Oh^bnl,  1W6mi^  1832 
"A  wuKnUdkauteootnll  tbelndlng^MNictotn  pUlOMiiihy,  and  siveBn^ntecliwnaMKlcal 
intaMBtion  amcemiM  tben<  wkli  bi«f(nnpnic«l  noooM  ortke  fbimaem  mid  Mlkomen  or  the 
principal  schools,  ampw  texts  of  their  works,  and  an  account  of  the  principal  editions.  In  a  word, 
to  the  stodent  of  philosophy.  I  know  of  no  wock  in  English  likely  to  prove  half  so  naefiiL''— flsy- 
ward,  <■  *■»  ft  — sh  ri»i»  o/thetktft  Fmttt, 

TEftCKmus,  CUM  Norrts  variorum,  cura  zeunii, 

Cora  OiLaa:  acced.  Index  copiosissimtts.      Complete  in  one  thick  toL  8vo,  (pub.  at  16*.), 
fc  1837 


WILSON'S  (JAMES.  PROFESSOR  OF  FRENCH  IN  ST.  GREGORY'S  COL- 
LEGE), FBENCH-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH-FRENCH  DICTIONARY,  contaiaiM  flail 
■Kwf^nmtieakm,  DefluiJcions,  Sjmonyms,  Idioms,  Provnhs,  Terms  of  Art  and  Science,  and  Btttea  of 
Prmuielaltan  in  eaeh  Langvage.  Compiled  from  the  DicxiovAnrns  o*  Tan  Acabbiit,  Bowrna, 
CnAiMMn,  QAMisa,  Lavbaitx,  Dss  CAaanaBs  and  Fair,  JoHiraoN  aud  Waxjcxb.  1  laree 
climlai  pciiM  VbL  imperial  8vo,  (pub.  at  21. 2i.),  cloth,  IL  8t.  1841 

XENOPHONTIS  OPERA,  CR.  ET.  LAT.  SCHNEIDERI  ET  ZEUNtI, 

Aecedit  Index,  (Poasoir  and  Elmslbt's  Edition),  10  vols.  12mo,  handsomely  printed  in  a  large 
type,  dono  i^m  &  vols.  (pub.  at  41. 1€».)»  cloth,  18s.  1841 

-^"ThJtmaa^lum  P«pa>  10  tola.  emmSvOk  done  up  in  6  vols.,  eloOi,  iLts. 


Kobetet  ^SSSLotkB  o{  JFiction^  Etgjgt  iClea^mg. 


AINSWORTH'S  TOWER  OF  LONDON. 

An  Historical  BomanceMllustrated  by  Gxobob  Cbuibbbank.  Thick  medium  8vo.  New  E 
with  96  higUy-flniahed  Btchingaoo  atad,  and  flae  w«od  BncraTinga  (pub.  at  ibt.),  doth, 
gUt,  IQt.  U. 

Of  dUSTtvy  dqgant  and  popular  Tolume  fifteen  thousand  coplea  have  already  been  aold. 


AINSWORTH"S  WINDSOR  CASTLE. 

An  Historical  Romance,  tlluatntted  by  Obobub  CatmaaAiTK  and  Tobt  Josakhot.   Hettum 
8to^  fine  Poctnit,  and  IttSted  and  Wood  EngxBVlng«,gatclodi,10>.6d  1843 


t 


BREMER'S  (MISS)  NOVELS  AND  TALES,  BY  MARY  HOWITT 

Yis.  Home— N«ifliboaf»-Picsident^s  Daughter-Niaar-Every  Day  Uki.  a  Diaiy— Strilb 
Paaee  ■H"  ■  raaHy-^Tinlinaan—'Axelaad Anaa'-Tales.  Tdfether  11  toIs. post 8vo,  comnrMnr 

J 4  Novda  md  Tdss,  betas  the  whole  of  the  Authxa^  pnUiBhed  Works;  with  an  anUMntie 
*ortndt  of  Miss  Bremer.    (Pub.  at  bL  1&«.  6d,),  handsomely  printed  on  fine  paper,  extra  gilt  dotlL 
uniftMBr  lik  16li<  1843-4o 

*'  By  fkathe  beat  twmalattona  of  these  channing  flctiona,.  and  the  only  authentic  onea.". 

Mu$  Bremn^  IfmitUmtMlm  fid  Mfam»etf»^Umimt 

THE  HOME :   OR,  FAMILY  CARES   AND.  FAMILY  JOYS.     Second  Edition,  revised 
2  vola.  post  990t  (pub.  at  U  Is.),  cloth,  7«-  &<•  180» 

TUB  NBIOBBOUBS,  A  STORY  OF  ETEBY-DAT'LIFB.   TMmalated  by  MAav  Howitt. 
Third  Edition,  revised.   2  vols,  post  8vo,  (pub.  at  18t.),  cloth,  7«>  M.  1843 

THE  PRESIDENTS  DAUGHTER,  AND  inNA.  Tiro  IftMla,tnMi]a*e&  by  Mint  H<»wm. 
S  yQbu9mt»to,  (pvJk  at  12. 11*.  W.),  doth,  lOa.  64.  1843 

!fEW' SKETCHES  OF  EYERY-DAY  LIFE,  A  DIARY;  together  vrith  STRIFE  AND 
BBACE.  nuaslaced  by  MAaT  HowtTt.  2voU.poat8fi^  (pnb.atri.l«.).cIoth,7«.6<t.         1844 

TRALINNAN:  AXEL  ANB  ANNAf  THE  H PAIOLY;  AND  OTBE»  TAIEB.  Tnna- 

lated  by  Mabt  Howitt.   2  vols,  post  8vo,  with  a  Portrait,  (pub.  at  1«.  1«.),  doth,  T*.  6d.  1844 

CRUIKSHANK  '<AT  HOME;" 

A  New  Family  Album  of  Endless  Entertainment,  consisting  of  a  Series  of  Tales  and  Sketches  by  the 
most  popular  Authors,  with  numercms  clever  and  humorous  Illustrations  on  Wood  by  Cbvib- 
SBANK  and  Sbtmoob.  Also,  CRUIKSHANK'S  ODD  VOLUME,  OR  BOOK  OF  VARIETY. 
Illustrated  by  Two  Odd  Feilow«-<-SaTMooB  and  CaoixaaAaK.  .Tagetfent  4vils.  bmadJa  i, 
3fa<lidai  ato,  (f^h.  at  2f.  18«.)  doth  gUt,  10a.  (Sd.  184S 


PUBXiiaHBP  OR  SOLD  BY  H.  O.  BOHN.  99 

HOWITT'S  (WILLIAM)  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  JACK  OF  THE  MILL. 

▲  Ttareside  Story.  By  William  Howitt.  Second  Edition.  3  yolB.  foolscap  8vo,  with.  46  Illustn- 
tianB  on  Wood,  (pab.  at  16*.),  doth,  7*.  6d.  1845 

HOMTITTS    (WliUAM)    WAIiOIIWMQS    OF    A  JOURNCVMAN    TAILOR, 

THKOUGH  EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST,  DURING  THE  YEARS  1824  to  1840,  Trani- 
lated  by  WiuiIam  Howitt.   Foolici^  8to,  with  Portrait,  (pab.  at  6«.),  cloth,  3«.  6d.  1844 

HOWITT'S  (WILLIAM)  GERMAN  EXPERIENCES.  • 

Addresaed  to  the  English,  both  Goers  abroad  and  Stavan  at  Unut.   Own  voL  faoh<M>  BfOr  Crab. 

at6«.}.clotih.3t.W.  1844 

JOE  MILLER'S  JEST-BOOK. 

BdncaCoUactioDvf  >facmo«t«KcdlantBon  Hots.  BriUfanf  Jests,  and  StaUdnr  A3Me4o<ie«  In  the 
EnglBh  Language.  Complete  in  one  thick  and  ciosdy  bnt  elegantly  ptbaUeS  rolamB,  fbolscap 
ISmo^  Frontispiece,  (pub.  at  4$.),  cloth,  3«.  19M 

JERROLO'S  (IK>UCLAS)  CAKES  AND  ALE. 

A  Collection  of  Humorous  Tales  and  Sfcetdies.  S  vols,  post  8n),  with  Plates  by  Gaoaox  CaniK- 
SHAiTK,  (pub.  at  15«.),  cloth  gilt,  8«.  1842 

LEVER'S  ARTHUR  O'LEARY :  HIS  WANDERINGS  AND  PONDERJNQS  IN 
MANY  I>AND8.  Edited  byHAnaT  Loaasttoaa.  Oraikshaiikf «  New  lUnatrated  Edition.  Com- 
plete in  one  voL  8vo,  (pub.  at  12a.),  cloth»  (te.  1845 

LOVER'S  LEGENDS  AND  rfORIES  OP  IRELAND. 

Soth  Series.  S  toIs.  fo<dscap  9to.  Fonrth  Edition,  embellMied  wUh  Woodeuta  by  Haktkt, 
(pub.  at  Us.),  dath,  7a^ U.  1837 

LOVER'S  HANDY  APWY. 

A  Tale  of  Irish  Life.  Medium  8vo.  Third  Edition,  with  24  characteristic  lUnaferalionB  on  Steel, 
(pub.  at  13«.),  cloth,  7«.  M.  1845 


LOVER'S  TREASURE  TROVE;  OR,  L.  S.  D. 

A  Bomantlo  Iiish  Tsle  of  the  last  Centonr.    Medtom  Svo,    Seeoiid  Kdltion,  with  36  dMxacteristic 
Illustrations  on  Steel,  (pub.  at  14t.),  dotn  9*.  1846 


MAN-CWAR'S^MAN,    BY  BILL  TRUCK,  SENIOR, 

Boatswain  of  thh  Rotal  Collsob  or  Gbbbnwich.    Complete  in  a  thick  closely  printed 
..........  —    ■        ■  1848 

_  en 

-£ttcr«fy4f«saMe. 


jfOATSWAin  OF  thb  ttOTAi.  KiojiutdM  ow  uBBBHWicB.    i>ompieie  in  a  uucK  cioseiy  prmi 
volume,  foolscap  8vo,  (pub.  at  6«.).  gilt  cloth,  4s.  JBiadnpood,  II 

"  These  sea-papers  are  among  the  best  we  erCFfead.   Tkey  gire  an  animated  picture  of  life 
boaed  a  iaan-<w- war."— Lttcrary  Shuttte. 


MARRYAT'S  (CAPT.)  POOR  JACK, 

Illustrated  by  46  large  and  ezquiaitely  beantUbl  Ennavings  on  wood,  after  the  masterly  designs 
of  CiiABKSoir  Btabfixld,  R.  a.    Onehandsome  volume,  royal  8vo,  (pub.  at  14s.),  gilt  doth,  9«. 

1840 

MILLER'S  GODFREY  MALVERN,  OR  THE  LIFE  OF  AN  AUTHOR. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Gideon  Giles/'  "  Royston  Gower,"  "  Dsy  in  the  Woods,"  &c.  &c.   2  vols  in  1, 
8to,  with  24  clovev  Dl^Btntions  by  Fate,  (pub.  at  13s.),  doth,  6f.  6d.  U43 

"  This  Work  has  a  tone  and  an  individuality  which  distingnlsb  it  Ikrom  all  others,  and  cannot  be 
read  without  pleasure.  Mr.'  Miller  has  the  forms  and  coloars  of  raatie  lite  suve  eom^etely  under 
his  eontiol  tbaaany  of  his  pndcoessors."— ul(A«iunua. 

MILLER'S  GIDEON  GILES  THE  ROPER. 

A  Tale  of  English  Country  Life.  With  36  etched  IllQstratiiinB.  SrOb  (pab.  at  lSs.)»  gilt  doth,  &s.  6dL 

1841 

PICTURES  OF  THE  FRENCH. 

A  Series  of  Literary  and  Graphic  Delineations  of  French  Character.   Bj  Jin-aa  Jaiti ir,  Balzac, 


COBMB5IN,  and  other  celebrated  French  Authors.  One  large  vol.  loyal  8n>,  Ulustrated  by  uvwarda 
of  230  humorous  and  extremely  dever  Wood  Engravings  by  distinguished  Artists,  (pub.  as  II.  5«.), 
cloth  idlt.  12«.  im 


cloth  gilt,  12«, 

This  book  i 
In  France^  greater  even 


This  book  is  extremely  clever,  both  !in  the  letter-press  and  platen  and  has  had  an  immwwc  nin 
than  the  Pickwick  Papers  in  this  eounby. 


TROLLOPE'S  (MRS.)  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  MICHAEL  ARMSTRONG, 

The  Factory  Boy,  medium  8vo.  with  24  steel  plates,  (pub.  at  12>.),  gUt  doth,  6s.  6d.  1840 

TROLLOPE'S  (MRS.)  JESSIE  PHILLIPS. 

A  Tale  oi  the  Present  Day,  inMUina8Y0,  port,  ft  18  stcdplatea  (pab.  at  ]3».),  dotlLgi]V<s.M.  1844 
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gttbmiU  an)r  mmmtwcs  Hotikn,  ®fimna0tt(0,  ^. 


BINOLEY'S  USEFUL  KNOWtEDQE.    ,     ,        ,„         „.      ,« _.  „      ^  *  .     , 

Or,  a  familiar  Aoeoant  of  all  the  various  ProductionB  of  Nature,  HineraLvcfetaUiL  and  AnimaL 
aretematieally  airuued,  wbich  are  cbi^  employed  for  the  nae  of  Man,  uliutratad  by  Platea  ftiM 
UO  Wood-enti,  md  intended  aa  a  work  botho/Inttmction  and  Sefaence.  Sixth  Bditkm,'veriiod, 
anlaised.  and  ateted  to  the  extetlBV  state  of  icience^  by  D.  Cooras,  tf  the  Britlah  Mnaemn,  3 
TOb.  poet  8to^  (pub.  at  Idt.),  cloth,  10*.  M.  2Vnfe  mIMm,  18tt 

DRAPER'S  JUVENILE  NATURALIST, 

Or  Coontry  Walks  in  Spring,  Summer,  Antamfl,  and  Tflnter,  iqiuM  Umo,irtt]i  Ogti^  bflnitiAiny 
eiaeiitedWoodeata,(i«h.  at  7«.fi((.),uoth,gUt  edges,  4«.  6(1.  U4a 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  MANNERS  AND  ETIQUETTE, 

CompriBiag  an  Improved  adithm  of  Chesterfldd's  Advice  to  his  Son  on  Men  and  IfaBnen;  and 
Tbb  xooHO  MAjra  Oww  Book;  a  Manual  of  Politeness^  Intellectual  Improremenl^  and  Moral 
Deportment,  S^rno^  flrmitispieoe,  cmth,  gilt  edges,  St.  •  1841 

HOWITT'S  (MARY)  CHILD'S  PICTURE  AND  VERSE  BOOK, 

Commonlar  called  "  Otto  Spaektcr's  Fable  Book ;"  translated  into  BngUdi  Yas&  with  FwnA  aaid 
German  Verses  opposite,  rorming  a  Triglott,  square  ISmo^  with  100  luge  Wood  Engxafingi^  (pub. 
at  10*.  M.),  extmTorkcy  doth,  gilt  edges.  Is.  1846 

This  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  juvenile  books  ever  pvodmead,  and  baa  the  nftvdlg^  of  being  in 


LAMB'S  TALES  FROM  SHAKSPEARE, 

Designed  prmcipalbr  for  the  Use  of  Toang  FersouL  (written  by  Miss  and  Ctf  Aliuat  loikB),  sixth 
editimi,  embeUiMiea  with  30  large  and  beautifiil  Wood<cat  Engravings^  fkon»  designs  by  HA»wt, 
Heap.  8vo,  (pab.  at  7«.  U.),  doth,  gQt,  l»t.  1848 

"  One  of  the  most  useftil  and  agreeable  companions  to  the  understanding  of  Shakspesre  which 
have  been  produeei.  The  yonthnil  reader  who  to  abont  to  taste  the  charms  of  our  great  Baid.to 
atrongly  recommended  to  prepare  himself  by  ftrst  reading  these  elegant  tales.*'— <liMr(srl^  Xsetsts 

L.  e.  L.  TRAITS  AND  TRIALS  OF  EARLY  LIFE. 

A  series  ofTales  addressed  to  ToongFeople.  By  L.E.L.  (MissLavnoii).  Fourth  edition^  feq^ 
8vo,  irith  a  beautlAil  Portrait  Engraved  on  Sted,  (pub.  at  5s.),  giU,  doth,  U.  U.  1S46 

LOUDON'S  (MRS.)  ENTERTAINING  NATURALIST, 

Being  popalsr  Descriptions,  Tales,  and  Anecdotes  of  more  than  Five  Handred  Animals^  cobb- 
prebenoing  sU  4he  Quadrapeds,  Birds,  Fishes,  Reptiles,  Insects,  Ac,  of  wtdch  a  knowledge  ia 
mdispenswue  in  Polite  Education ;  illastiated  by  upwards  of  400  beaatim  Woodcuts,  by  Bavrioa. 
HjiavBT,  Wniiirxa,  and  others,  post  8vo,  gilt,  doth,  7*.  M.  18tt 

MARTIN  AND  WESTALL'S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  BIBLE, 

The  letterpress  by  the  R>v.  HosAa*  CAVNT>a,8vo.  144  extremdybeautifU  Wood  sngraviag^ 

Kthe  first  Artists,  (induding  reduced  copies  of  Maktik's  cdebrated  Pietoxcs,  Bdahasiax'a 
ast,  The  Deluge,  Fall  of  Nmeveh,  Ac),  doth  gilt,  gUt  edges,  reduced  to  18t.~Whole  bound 
morocco^  richly  gilt,  gilt  edges,  18*.  18M 

A  most  dq;ant  primBnt  to  yoong  people. 

PERCY  TALES  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND; 

Stortes  of  Camps  and  Battle-Flelds,  Wars,  and  Yictories  (modemiied  Crom  HoUnshed,  Tniissaif. 
and  the  other  Chroniders),  3  vols,  in  1,  square  12mo.  (PaHeysize).  Fourth Eaitic»i,caniddenMy 
improved,  completed  to  tne  present  time,  embdlUhed  with  16  exceedii^ily  beautiAil  Wool 
Eugravlngs,  (pub.  at  9t.),  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  6$.  1846 

This  beautiftal  volume  has  ei|}oyed  a  Isrge  disre  of  success,  and  deservedly. 

FINNOCK'S    COMPREHENSIVE  GRAMMAR    OF    MODERN    GEOGRAPHY 

AND  HISTORY,  fbr  tbe  use  of  Schools  and  fbr  Private  Tuition,  in  1  thick  voL  ISmo,  vHth 
numerous  Maps,  views,  and  Costumes,  flndy  Engraved  on  Sted,  (fnrtieth  tlMmsand),  foan»  U.  9i, 

1845 

FINNOCK'S    COMPREHENSIVE  GRAMMAR  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY 

AND  HISTORT.  fbr  the  use  of  Schools  and  finr  Private  Tuition,  ISmo,  with  Mapi^Ti(ews,aBd 
Costvues^  finely  Engraved  on  Sted,  new  editioB,  (pub.  at  fo.  6A),  roan  4a,  U.  


PUBLISHED  OR  SOLD  BY  H.  O.  BMIIC.  ^11 

PINNOCK'S    COMPREHENSIVE    GRAMMAR    OF    SACRED    CEOGRAPHY 

AND  HI8T0BT,  ftnr  the  uae  of  ScbooUt  and  for  Private  Toitkni,  18nuH  with  Mapi,  Ylewi,  and 
Costume^  flndy  engnnred  on  Sted.,  new  edidon,  (pub.  at  6*.  M.),  roan,  4«.  M.  18tt 

PINNOCK'S  COMPREHENSIVE  GRAMMAR  OP  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE, 

with  Exerciset ;  written  In  a  ftonttiar  i^le,  accompanied  with  Questions  for  Examination,  and 
Notes  Critical  and  Explax&atorjr,  intended  for  the  uae  of  SehoolJi,  ISmo^  (puh.  at  S«.  (U.),  roan, 
4^9d,  1846 

STRICKLAND'S  (MISS)  EDWARD  EVELYN, 

▲  Tale  of  the  Bebellion  of  1745 ;  to  which  is  added.  **  The  Peasant's  Tale,**  hy  Jbvvbkts  TAtLos, 
foolscap  Sto,  two  Une  Plates,  (pub.  at  &«.)>  cloth  g&t,  3«.  (UL  184S 

By  the  popular  Author  of  w  LItcs  of  the  Queois  of  England. 

WOOD-NOTES  FOR  ALL  SEASONS  (OR  THE  POETRY  OF  BIRDS), 

A  Series  of  Songs  and  Poems  for  Toong  People,  contributed  by  BAunT  ConvwAUi,  Woass- 
wonvH,  Mooun,  cToLaainan,  CAKranLL,  Joahra  Baiixib,  Ejlma  Cook,  Makt  Howitt,  Hub. 
Hbmahs,  Hos«,  Chablottb  Smith,  &c..  fcap.  Sro,  very  prettily  printed,  with  15  beantlM  Wood 
Engravings,  (pub.  at  3c.  6d.)>  doth,  gilt  edges,  3«.  1842 

YOUNG  ENGLAND'S  LITTLE  LIBRARY j 

A  Collection  of  Original  Tales  for  Children,  in  Prose  and  Terse,  by  Has.  Haxa,  Hbs.  Howitt, 
AiiBBBT  Smith,  Mb.  Gastbt,  the  Author  of  the  "Haw  Ttie  of  a  Tub,"  and  other  Authors,  hand- 
somely printed  in  small  4t(k  illustrated  with  upwards  of  80  very  large  and  elerer  Engravings  on 
Wood  and  Stone,  moral  and  humorous^,  (pub.  at  lOs.  Sd.),  doth,  gilt  edges,  7<*  M.  1844 

YOUTH'S  (THE)  HANDBOOK  OF  ENTERTAINING  KNOWLEDGE, 

In  a  Series  of  Familiar  Conversations  on  the  most  interesting  Productions  of  Nature  and  Ar^  and 
«n  other  Instractive  Topics  of  Polite  Education.  Br  a  Lady  TMbs.  Palmsbb,  the  Sister  of  Cuit. 
]£anyat),  S  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  Woodcuts,  (pub.  at  Us.),  cloth,  gut,  6s.  1844 

This  is  a  very  clever  and  instructive  book,  adapted  to  the  ci^adttea  of  young  pe(mle,OB  the  plan 
of  the  ConversationB  on  Chendstiy,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  Ac. 


Mwit  wdn  Mwml  W&Lox^a. 


THE  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

A  Selection  of  the  best  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  both  Englidi  and  Foreign.  Edited  by  W. 
Atbtoh.  Esq.,  of  the  Opera  House.  8  vols,  folio,  cotuprehending  more  than  4W  pieces  of  Music, 
beantiftilly  printed  with  metallic  types,  (pub.  at  41. 4*.),  sewed,  U.  lis.  ed. 

The  Vocal  and  Instrumental  may  be  had  separately,  each  in  4  vols,  at  lit* 

MUSICAL  CABINET  AND  HARMONIST. 

A  Collection  of  classical  and  popular  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music  j  comprising  Selections  ftom 
the  best  productions  of  all  the  Great  Masters;  English,  Scotd^  and  Irish  Maiottes;  withmaagr 
of  the  National  Airs  of  other  Countries,  embracmg  Overtares,  Mardies,  BonAoa^  Qnadrillea^ 
Waltzes,  and  Gallopades;  also.  Madrigals,  Duets,  and  Gleea;  the  whole  adapted  either  for  the 
Voice,  the  'Piano-forte,  t>'e  Harp,  or  the  Organ ;  with  Pieees  occasionally  for  ti^e  Flute  and  Guitar, 
under  the  superintendence  of  an  eminent  Professor.  4  vols,  small  folio,  comprehendingmore  than 
800  pieces  of  Music,  beautifiilly  printed  with  metaUie  types,  (pub.  at  SI.  St.),  sewed,  16s. 

The  great  sale  of  the  Mvsicaii  Libbabt,  in  consequence  of  its  extremdylowprice;  has  Induced 
the  Advertiser  to  adopt  the  same  plan  of  sdling  the  present  coital  selection.  As  tlsB  contents 
are  quite  difTerent  from  the  Musical  Library,  and  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  sdection  is  equal, 
the  work  will  no  doubt  meet  with  similar  success. 

MUSICAL  GEM ; 

A  Collection  of  800  Monniv  Sonos.  Ditbts,  GLBBs,ftc.,bythe  most  odebrated  Composers  of 
the  present  day,  adapted  for  the  Voice,  Flute,  or  Violin,  (edited  by  Johb  Pabbt),  8  vols,  in  1, 
8yo,  with  a  beautifully  engraved  Titl«,  and  a  very  richly  illuminated  Frontispiece,  (pub.  at  lU  Is.) . 
doth, gilt,  10s. &!.  '         '  r  ^Mf  j^i^ 

The  above  capital  collection  eontabis,  a  great  number  of  the  best  copyright  pieces,  indoding 
•ome  of  the  most  popular  songs  of  Braham  Bishop,  &c.    It  forms  a  most  attnu^ve  vdume. 
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iOfeliicme,  SbuxgnSf  Anatoms^  tS^ttmtts, 

» 

BARTON  AND  CASTLE'S  BRITISH  FLORA  MEDICA. 

Or  Hut(HT  of  the  Medicinal  PlanUtif  Ckrtat  Britaia,  S  fob.  9io,  vpwMda  of  9(0  in^  colowed 
flgwei  of  Flant^  (pub.  at  dL  3f.).  eloth/lf.  16t.  1846 

An  exoeedingly  cheap,  elegant,  and  yaluablt  work;  Meesaaiy  to  tnKj  n«dlo«l  pnetitioner. 

BATEMAN  AND  WiLLAN'S  DELINEATtONS  OF  CUTANEOUS  DISEASES, 

4to,  oontaintmc  72  Plate^beautifUllj  and'Teir  accurately  coloured  under  the  superintendence  of 
an  emtnait  mfeMlonal  OenUemao,  (Dk  GijiawBU.},  (p«b.  at  ISL  Uk),  half  iKmnd  aaorooeo, 
UL6e.  1840 

•'Dr.BateniM^a^vaUeiniric  has  doM  move  to  extend  the  knovtodge  of  euUn eoua  tfaeaaes 
than  aiqr  «^er  that  haa  etcr  appcated.'*-'J>r.  J.  T. !~ 


BOSTOCK'S  (DR.)  SYSTEM  OF  PHYSIOLOCY, 

Comprisiiw  a  Complete  View  of  the  Preaent  SUte  of  the  Scienoa.  *4tK  EdMea,  rafiaadaiul  eor- 
leoted  tfaiouglKMt,  »ro  (MD  pagea),  if^M,  IL),  ekitfa*  8f.  1834 

CELSUS  DE  MCOICINA,  EDITE^  BY  E.  MILLICAN,  M.D., 

Cum  Indlce  eopioslntano  ex  edit.  Targae.   Thick  8f%  Frontlspiee^  (pnh.  at  lte.)»  cloth.  St. 

Edinhmrffk,  18S1 

Thtoi»thtt«iTb«at4rillioaof  OMaw.    It  oantaiaaicikleal  and  nadkal  n««et,  applicahteto 
the  wacUce  of  tni>  oaaatrjr ;  a  paialkT  ^Ue  of  ancient  and  modorn  Medical  terms,  Brnonymes, 
welghta,  mcaattrfe»  ftc^  and,  indeed,  evcvything  which  ean  be  uaeM  to  the  Medical  Stodent 
together  with  a  lingularly  cstenalTe  Index. 

CELSUS,  LATIN  AND  ENQUSH,  INTERUNEAR, 

With  "  Ordo"  and  the  Latin  Text  beneath,  for  the  Examination  of  Candidates  at  Apothecariea' 
Hall,  and  other  Public  Boards ;  hj  YxirABua.    12mo,  (pub.  10«.  6d.),  cloth,  it.  ISSJ 

HOME'S  (SIR  EVERARD)  GREAT  WORK  ON  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY. 

Being  the  Substance  of  bis  nmneraua  Lectures,  and  including  Explanations  of  nearly  aU  the 
Preparations  in  the  Hunteiiau  Collection ;  with  a  General  Index.  6  ▼ols.  rojral  4to,  Portrait,  and 
361  nne  Plates,  after  Drawings  by  Badsk  and  others,  (pub.  at  \8l.  18«.),  cloth,  62. 6*.  1814-28 

HOPE'S  MORBID  ANATOMY, 

Boyal  8ro,  with  48  highly  flniahed  cokmred  Pkitei,  oontafaiUw  S0O  aeeuxatc  Delineations  of  Cases 
in  every  known  varied  of  Disease,  (pnb.  at  &L  it.),  cloth,  iL  3«.  1834 

JAMIESON'S  MECHANICS  FOR  PRACTICAL  MEN, 

Including  Treatises  on  the  Composition  and  Besolutiou  of  Forces ;  the  Centre  of  Gravity ;  and 
the  Mechanical  Powers ;  illustrated  by  Examples  and  Designs.  Fourth  Edition,  greaUy  improved, 
Rvo,  (pab.  at  16«.),  cloth  7«.  6d.  I84& 

"  A  great  sneehanical  treamre.*— i>r.  INrUsdk. 

LAWRENCE  (W«)  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE. 

Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  8vo,  (820  closely  printed  pages),  (pub.  at  ll.  4s.),  clo4!h 
lOt.  6d.  1844 

UFE  OF  SIR  ASTLEY  COOPER, 

Intctspaned  with  his  Sketehes  of  Bistiagaished  Characters ;  by  Bbaribt  Coopbb.  S  vola.  Svo, 
vritb  Una  Portnil,  after  Sir  Th«BaaLawTenoe,(p«b.  at  lLl«^,ck>th,10e.M.  1843 

ft 

TYRRELL  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE. 

Being  a  Practical  Wotk  on  their  Treatment  Medically,  Topically,  and  by  OperadoB;  by  F. 
Ttbbbi.1.,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Boval  London  Ophthdmic  Hospital.  S  thick  vcds.  8vo,  illus- 
trated by  9  Platea,  containing  upwards  of  flO  finely  coloured  ftguesb  (pub.  at  Ik  Ids.),  doth,  12.  i«. 

1840 

WOODVILLE'S  MEDICAL  BOTANY. 

Third  Edition,  enlarged  by  Sir  W.  Jacbson  Hookxb.  5  vols.  4to»  with  310  Plates,  Engraved  by 
SowBBBT,  most  careftilly  coloured,  (pub.  at  102. 10s.),  half  bound  morqcco,5l.  it.  The  Flft^  or 
8implementai7  Toluaae^  entlrdy  Vf  Sir  W.  J.  Hookxb,  to  eomnilete  the  old  Bdkkna.  4to,  36 
coUnnwd  PlatM^  (pnh.  at  22.  Uk  W.),  boards,  IL  lU.fid.  18B 

Lovnow ! 

•BAVaVBT  ABD  BTABS,  PBIirTaBB,  WHXyBrBZABB. 


